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Squeezing By In Rutland 


Mrs. Robertine Barclay is 69 years 
o'd and lives on Wales St. in Rutland. 
She has no close relatives in the area, 
her two sisters live in far away oarts 
of Vermont and her daughter lives in 
South Carolina. Mrs. Barclay has 
lived in Rutland for 34 years. In 1968 
she turned 65 and stooped working at 
her job in Manchester. Since that 
time her only source of income has 
be from Social Security and some 
money from welfare. She lives alone 
in an often cold two-room , second 
story apartment on a budget of $1 7 0.40 
a month. Of this amount $107. 40 

Continued on pg. 4 




MRS. ROBERTINE BARCLAY 


New Program 
For Elderly 

A new grant for 
services for the 
elderly, funded 
by the State Of¬ 
fice on Aging in 
Montpelier, is 
being sponsored 
by the Rutland 
Regional Planning 
Commission. The 
administrator of 
the new program 
is Ann Wallen, 
formally direct¬ 
or of the Rutland 
Senior Citizens 
Center. 

Continued on pg. 1 ! 


WHAT WE’RE ALL ABOUT 


You are about 
to read the first 
issue of a new 
community news¬ 
paper, The Rut¬ 
land Voice. It con¬ 
tains news and op¬ 
inion of interest 
to the some 50,000 
people who live 
in the Rutland 
area. The paper 
is going to come 
out once a month. 

As with this issue, 
you will be able 
to obtain it free 
on streetcorners 
and in public pla¬ 
ces. 

What is a "comm¬ 
unity” newspaper 
and why a new pa¬ 
per in Rutland at 
this time? A comm¬ 
unity newspaper is 
one which tries to 
reflect the views 
and problems of 
all the people, by 
"all the people" 
we mean workers, 
tenants, the un¬ 
employed, those 
on welfare, the 
elderly—in short, 
the majority of 
the population. 

The day-to-day 
iives of this ma¬ 
jority, we find, 
are too often ne¬ 
glected by the 
usual media cha¬ 
nnels. 


ECONOMIC HARDSHIP 
The scenery and 
recreational assets 
of the Rutland re¬ 
gion attract many 
people from the 
big cities. Many 
of them consider 
this a rural pa¬ 
radise with none 
of the pro¬ 
blems they face 
back home. We 
know better. We 
know that be¬ 
neath the pretty 
facade there is 
economic hard¬ 
ship and there 
is suffering. 
Shivering thr¬ 
ough a Vermont 
winter in an 
unheated shack, 
after all, is no 
picnic. Nor, 
despite what the 
men in Washing¬ 
ton may today 
decide is "pov¬ 
erty," is try¬ 
ing to raise a 
family of seven 
on $90 a week 
take home pay. 

All is not well 
when one can be 
denied a doctor 
when sick only 
to discover that 
millions of tax 
dollars have 
been squandered 
on studies of 
"health care 


delivery." 

SOARING PRICES 
The country 
right now is in 
the midst of a 
wave of inflat¬ 
ion which is dr¬ 
iving prices up 
to an a11-time 
high. As usual, 
it's the work¬ 
ing person and 
those on fixed 
incomes who are 
getting hurt. 

The President 
acted to check 
soaring meat pr¬ 
ices only when 
there was a ter¬ 
rible public out¬ 
cry. Even then 
his move was 
more token than 
real. Meanwhile, 
as the economy 
hurtles out of 
control, we have 
the Nixon admin¬ 
istration declar¬ 
ing that the War 
on Poverty has 
been a failure. 
They dismantle 
the Office of 
Economic Opp¬ 
ortunity and 
deny benefits to 
Vietnam vets but 
spend billions 
to obliterate 
Cambodia. All 
this—inflation, 
poverty cutbacks- 
-has a particul¬ 


arly severe im¬ 
pact, needless 
to say, on Ver¬ 
mont, on Rutland. 
Wages are low 
here and jobs are 
few. 

REVENUE SHARING 
As a commun¬ 
ity newspaper, 
we'll be focus¬ 
ing on these and 
other issues in 
the months ahead. 
We hope to print 
articles on such 
vitally import¬ 
ant subjects as 
medical and den¬ 
tal care, hous¬ 
ing conditions, 
food and drug 
prices, social 
services, corr¬ 
ectional instit¬ 
utions, problems 
of senior citizens 
utility rates, 
land development, 
tax, reform, ed¬ 
ucation, drugs, 
and labor. A big 
question is what 
the City of Rut¬ 
land plans to do 
with the nearly 
$1 million in 
federal revenue 
sharing funds it 
will receive. 

When the Nixon 
bunch cuts out 
poverty pro¬ 
grams, they tell 
us they are re¬ 


storing these e- 
fforts to the 
local level where 
they say they 
rightfully be¬ 
long. What they 
don't say is that 
these efforts 
have usually been 
a failure at the 
local level. 

That is why the 
federal govern¬ 
ment had to take 
them over in the 
first place. It 
remains to be 
seen whether the 
Godnick admin¬ 
istration will 
spend our- money 
on people or on 
new municipal 
showpieces. 

ISSUES 

We do not live 
in a vacuum. 
National and in¬ 
ternational issues 
have a great 
deal to do with 
how we live in 
Rutland. The war 
in southeast Asia 
has bred runaway 
inflation while 
the Watergate 
scandal has pol¬ 
luted the moral 
climate and fur¬ 
ther undermin¬ 
ed trust in gov¬ 
ernment . We 
can't bury our 
Continued on pg. 





Tenants Win 


Points 


Photos by 
Harry Jaffe 



an interview 

Tenants Speak Out: 


On June 4th there was a meeting at 
the,Forest Park Housing Project to 
discuss several complaints the Ten¬ 
ants Association has raised to the 
Management of the Housing Project. 
Although not directly discussed, one of 
the major reasons for the meeting was 
a petition signed by 59 tenants calling 
for the dismissal of Francis Waterman 
as manager of the Housing Authority. 

Major complaints raised at the meet¬ 
ing were, the lack of a tenants grievance 
orocedure* a lease oolicy which states 
that when a family's income went down 
its rent would not be lowered for two 
months, and a strong disagreement 
over the issue of management demand¬ 
ing that tenants allow then to photo¬ 
copy a wide variety of oersonal doc¬ 
uments. 

As the meeting progressed it appear 
ed as though there was no focus to the 
complaints by the tenants. A turning 
point took place when one tenant told 
another tenant who was criticizing the 
management, "if you don't like it, get 
out". Management clapped, along 
with some other people. At that point 
another tenant stood up and said, "that 
(meaning the clapping) expresses man¬ 
agement's attitude. They don't care 
aboutsolving the tenants' problems". 

From here on the meeting took a turn 
toward the tenants criticizing manage¬ 
ment and asking all sorts of ouestions 
of management, the HUD officials, and 
the Housing Authority^-all of whom were 
sitting at a table facing the tenants. It 
seemed that the tenants had not under¬ 
stood much about their rights as tenants 
in the Federally subsidized Housing 
Project, or had actually been misled by 
the management. 

One woman, for instance, said that 
when she applied for housing, she was 
told (contrary to Federal law) that her 
husband had to have a job to be eligible 
for housing. At the time he was re¬ 
ceiving unemployment compensation, 
and although the only job he could get 
was one which was less than his weekly 
unemployment check, he took the job 
because he needed the housing. Anoth¬ 
er mam inquired about how over-time 
pay was figured to determine how much 
rent a tenant should pay (Federal law 
says that a tenant can pay no more than 
25% of his adjusted income for rent). 
Another tenant complained that her rent 
was so high that after she paid her rent ' 
she had no money to buy groceries. 

By the end of the meeting the Housing 
Authority, under the eye of the Federal 
officials, had conceded just about all of 
the tenants' points. They agreed not to 
photo-copy documents and to return a ll 
documents that had been photo-copied, 
to lower rent on the following month 
when income goes down, and to refund 
to tenants any over - payments. The 
Housing Authority also agreed to set up 
a regular grievance procedure, and 
that no reprisals would be taken aginst 
any of the tenants that signed the pet¬ 
ition calling for the dismissal of Water¬ 
man. It was also agreed that tenants 
could sit in on the meetings of the Hous¬ 
ing Commissioners and that everyone 
would work for better understanding. 


In an interview with 
Jack and Merla Center, 
tenants at Forest Park, 
more information was ob¬ 
tained about tenant-mana¬ 
gement relations at the 
project. 

QUESTION: How long have 
you lived in Forest Park? 
JACK: We moved in here in 
April 1972 when Forest Park 
opened. 

Q: When did you first get 
upset with management? 
MERLA: It started with no¬ 
tices, having to do with 
this and that, like telling 
us no turning on Christmas 
lights before December 15, 
to keep children within 
the confines of Forest 
Park, that they live here 
and not elsewhere. They 
were not asking in a nice 
way, they were ordering us. 
Q: What has happened with 
the grievance procedure? 
JACK: There's a model pro¬ 
cedure that is suggested 
by HUD, but the only grie¬ 
vance procedure we've had 
is Frannie Waterman. (Ed. 
note: a grievance procedure 
is required by HUD) All 
it amounted to—if some¬ 
thing serious happened— 
he would sit down with the 
tenant and make a decision. 
Slap your hand, tell you 
to be a good boy. In April 
tenants and Waterman and 
White sat down and appro¬ 
ved the model procedures 
with a few changes. Two 
weeks ago. Waterman came 
down and asked for a copy 
of the model, said he'd 
lost his, and said that 
it would have to be appro¬ 
ved by HUD and the Board 
of Commissioners. So what 
it boils down to is that 
when a tenant gets accused 
of some wrong-doing, there 


is nothing he can do. 

Q: What do you think the 
grievance procedure should 
be? 

JACK: They should have the 
one agreed upon verbally by 
management in April. We had 
an election to pick the te¬ 
nants. But management picked 
the people to represent 
management and also the 
one "impartial" person. 

Q: Were the tenants consu¬ 
lted about this "impartial" 
person? 

JACK: Let me explain how this 
came up. I and other tenants 
were sent a letter asking us 
to bring various documents 
to a meeting to verify our 
income. At my meeting, mana¬ 
gement asked me some questions 
about my income. Then they 
asked me if I'd brought the 
documents they'd requested. 

I said yes. They said they 
wanted to photo-copy them. 

When I refused they said, 

"you do not need public 
housing then." My wife and 
I got up to leave and Water¬ 
man told me I could expect 
to receive a letter of evi¬ 
ction. Then I needed a lot 
of support in a hurry and I 
got it. 

Q: From the tenants assoc¬ 
iation? 

JACK: The Executive Board 
of the Tenants Association 
voted unanimously to support 
my position. 

Q: What happened then? 

JACK: Then we wrote up the 
petition to oust Waterman 
and circulated it. Then 
notice came from the Housing 
Authority for a meeting to 
clear up "misunderstandings 
that may have arisen." I 
think those were the words 
they used. 

Continued on pg. 3 














Prevents Phone Rate Hike 

Consumers Protest 


In October 1972, 
the New England 
Telephone Co. asked 
the Vermont Public 
Service Board for 
an average.increase 
in the monthly se¬ 
rvice charge of 38 %, 
and an increase of 
15 % for toll calls. 

In early 1973, 
the PSB held public 
hearings around the 
state at which many 
Vermonters testified 
that this increase 
would be a great 
hardship. Many said 
they would have to 
give up their tele¬ 
phones. People at 
the hearings pointed 
out that a telephone 
is often a necessity 
in emergencies, par¬ 
ticularly for el¬ 
derly people who are 
often without any 
other contact with 
the outside world, 
women with small 
children who are 
often forced to re¬ 
main at home, and 
for people living 
in isolated places. 
More than 5,000 
people signed pet¬ 
itions asking the 
PSB to deny the in¬ 
crease. 

At the Rutland 
hearing, some of 
the people who came 
to express their 
opposition to the 
rate increase were 
Bette Steele, Flo¬ 
rence Carter, Gladys 
Shelvey, and Doro¬ 
thy Kirk, all of 
Rutland. Some of 
those who helped 
circulate the pe¬ 
tition were Tom 
Canty, John Ohaus, 
and Tom Terenzini. 

Through the ef¬ 
forts of these and 
many other Vermon¬ 
ters, the PSB de¬ 
nied the rate in¬ 
crease in May. 

Last year, the 
Telephone Company 
received a 20% in¬ 
crease in toll calls 
there was no public 
protest. 

On may 31, 1973, 
however, the com¬ 
pany received per¬ 
mission for a new 
Supreme Court hea¬ 
ring to be held on 
June 2*1 at which 
the company will 
plead financial 
troubles and ask 
for "extraordinary 
relief." 


Whether or not 
the company will 
get its increase 
depends on the ac¬ 
tion of Vermonters. 
The Vt. Telephone 
Boycott Committee, 
organize in April 


monters not to pay 
an y increase, to pay 
the current rate 
but no more. 

In Rutland, more 
information about 
the boycott can be 
obtained from Michael 


'73, is asking Ver- Brown, 773-399**- 

What if... 

One of the people who came to 
the public hearing to speak out 
against the proposed telephone 
rate increase was Gladys Shelvey 
of Rutland. Both she and her hus¬ 
band George Shelvey, 66, who is 
retired, live on a fixed income. 

"We'd have to lose our phone," 
said Mr. Shelvey, "or do with¬ 
out seom other necessity, cut 
down on food, if the phone ra¬ 
tes went up." 

********** 

Florence Carter, also of Rut¬ 
land, who supports her two 
children on a small welfare 
allotment, said that a telephone 
rate increase would definitely 
force her to give up her phone. 

"If the rate increase goes through, 

I would just have to lose my phone." 

********** 

Another Rutland woman, who is 
78 years old and lives alone in 
a rooming house on a "not very 
large fixed income," said that 
she too would have to give up 
her phone. "I use the phone to 
talk with my family," she said. 

"if there is a fire or I need a 
doctor or something like that, 
and if there are no other people 
in the house, I would have to use 
the phone.The lady who lives across 
the street, she lives alone. She 
has arthritis and migh fall. Now 
she can call me, but I don't know 
what she would do without her phone." 


HEAVY 

SOLE 

SANDAL SHOP 

Handmade sandals*bags*belts 
21 Center St., Rutland 


back home 

cafe 

We make our own bread 
and nastries with whole grain 
unbleached flour 

10 A. M. to 1? Midnight 
?1 Center St. Rutland 


Interview 

Continued from pg. 2 

Q: How did you feel about 
the meeting? 

MERLA: I felt great. 

JACK: I never thought we 
could accomplish so much. 

Let's look at it positively. 
Let's hope that the promised 
changes take place. 

Q: Do you think that all the 
people who signed the petition 
wanted Waterman out?. 

MERLA: Most people signed it 
because Waterman had stepped 
on their toes at one time. 

JACK: The photo-copying was 
particularity important. 

Q: Do you think many people 
will ask to get retroactive 
rent adjustments? 

JACK: No. People are so damned 
scared to stand up for their 
rights. They'd be scared to 
go in and say, "you owe me 
some money." 

MERLA: They think they have 
no rights, that the only 
right they have is living in 
here. 

JACK: People down here—this 
is the best they've ever had. 
This may be true, but it still 
could be better for them. In 
my opinion, there's no place 
for the average working man 
to live in the City of Rutland. 
This is one reason people are 
the way they are. If they 
receive a letter of eviction, 
where are they going to go? 
Management knows that and uses 
this as a lever. But I just 
hope that things will be better 
after this meeting. 



Onnosite the Post Office 
anc 1 ooen 

Every day of the week 


; cold river 
natural foods 


21 Center Street 
Rutland, Vermont 
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Mrs. Barclay 

Continued 

comes from Social Security and $63. 

00 from the welfare office. 

With $170. 40 a month Mrs. Barclay 
must pay rent of $60. 00 ulus her gas 
heat (which demanded a $50. 00 de¬ 
posit) and electricity. These costs 
average $30. 00 a month in the Winter 
and $20. 00 a month during the rest of 
the year. Thus the cost of her hous¬ 
ing represents more than 50% of her 
monthly income. Additional expenses 
are for hot water, trash pick up and 
a telephone, which she feels is a 
necessity. 

How much does Mrs. Barclay have 
to spend on food? For $18. 00 she is 
able to purchase $36. 00 worth of 
Food Stamps. However, the stamos 
do not allow her to buy such items as 
facial soap, soap powder, bleach, 
kleenex and other essentials. 

One factor which contributes to mak 
ing Mrs. Barclay's situation some¬ 
what different is that she lost all of 
her belongings in the fire which des¬ 
troyed her apartment over the Palms 
Resturant last November. As a re¬ 
sult of the fire, Mrs. Barclay ,f lost 
everything I had and owned" includ- 
a TV set with a balance of $200. 00 on 
it for which she must still pay $10. 00 
a month. The estimated value of her 
lost belongings is $1, 000. Included 
in this is her greatest loss, a pair of 
dentures for which she paid $200. 00. 
After spending four days in the hos¬ 
pital for smoke inhalation, Mrs. Bar¬ 
clay was given some help by the Rut¬ 
land Senior Citizens Center which 
took up a collection was aided 

by the Red Cross. 

What's it like to live on a budget of 
$170.40 a month? Well, it is no easy 
task anrflMrs. Barclay definitely 
"feeJJs the pinch" in many areas. 

There are several items she must go 
without or purchase on a very limited 
basis. Some of these are: 

(1) health care - namely the loss of 
her dentures which creates a prob 
lem in which she "can't eat lots of 
things and can't chew salad as it 
splits my gums". Her lost den¬ 
tures she purchase in 1954 and the 
Denist would only accept cash. She 
does not know if she can purchase 
them on credit, and simply does 
not have the needed $200. 00 

(2) food - Although she feels she can 
"get along" she can't afford fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and "can't 

buy a lot of meat, it's outragous". 

(3) transportation - She has no car to 
get around. A taxi costs $1. 00 for 
a one way trip to the Supermarket, 
a distance of about two blocks. She 
can afford a taxi for shopping only 
once a month. 

(4) housing - Mrs Barclay would like 
a warmer downstairs apartment 
and would like some furniture of her 
own. But she simply can't find or 
afford another apartment and has 

no money for furnishings. 

(5) telephone - Her monthly rate is now 
$4. 55(which will go up to $6. 15 if 
the proposed 38% rate hike goes in¬ 
to effect) Because of the high cost 
she never calls her relatives long 
distance as its "too expensive". 

(6) clothing - like other people she 
would like a Spring and Summer 
coat but will just have to get along 
without one. 


Within Rutland City there are 3, 650 
persons who are over the age of 60. 
This represents nearly 20% of the City 
's population. Two out of every ten 
people are considered Senior Citizens. 

In many respects being a Senior Cit¬ 
izen and living in Rutland is no differ¬ 
ent from life for any other age group 
or individual. However, there is one 
area of common experience among 
most Seniors - the majority of people 
over 60 are no longer working and 
must live on fixed incomes. In most 
cases, similar to Mrs. Barclay's 
budget this income is rigidly "fixed" 
by State and Federal regulations and 
is extremely limited. 


Editorial 

Cpntinued 
head in the sand 
and pretend there 
is no world out¬ 
side of Rutland 
County. 

What the fellows 
down at City Hall 
think about a giv¬ 
en issue is in^ 
teresting, but 
it is more impor¬ 
tant to learn the 
view of the "man 
on the street." 
After all, you 
are the one dir¬ 
ectly affected. 

It is hoped that 
The Rutland Voice 
will soon bring 
you, the people, 
more into the 
picture. It is 
hoped you will 
adopt The Rut ¬ 
land Voice as 
your own voice 
and use it to air 
your problems, 
daily living or 
work situations— 
whatever is im¬ 
portant to you. 

If you have any 
articles, comments, 


suggestions, let¬ 
ters, poems, pic¬ 
tures, or adver¬ 
tisements. we wel¬ 
come them in the 
hope that we can 
share them with 
others. 

Seniors 

Continued 

The new regio¬ 
nal office has 
two maj or pur- 
.poses.Its pri¬ 
mary function is 
to co-ordinate 
services for el¬ 
derly people on 
the part of all 
agencies who 
assist the elderly 
in the Rutland 
region. In addi¬ 
tion, the new 
office will be 
actively working 
on the develop¬ 
ment of new pro¬ 
grams to meet 
those needs of 
Senior Citizens 
which are not be¬ 
ing met through 
existing services. 

As administra¬ 
tor of the pro¬ 


gram, Miss Wallen’s 
first task is to 
thoroughly ana¬ 
lyze and put to¬ 
gether an inven¬ 
tory of communi¬ 
ty resources now 
available for Se¬ 
niors in the Rut¬ 
land region. This 

is already under 
way and is being 
done through ma¬ 
king use of pre¬ 
sent resources, 
such as the ESCO 
survey conducted 
by the State Of¬ 
fice on Aging, 
and gathering 
information on 
the programs of 
individual agen¬ 
cies in the area. 

Before assuming 
her position. Miss 
Wallen had been 
working with pro¬ 
viding services 
to the elderly 
in Rutland for 
nearly three years 
as director of 
the Rutland Sen¬ 
ior Citizens Ce¬ 
nter. Prior to 
coming to Rut¬ 
land, she served 
as a volunteer 
occupational the¬ 
rapist for nine 
years at a Vete¬ 
rans Administra¬ 
tion Hospital in 
New York City. 


CLASSIFIED 
Exterior house 
painting by care¬ 
ful experienced 
painters, very 
reasonable rates. 
For free estimate 
call 773-7363 


Read This! 


The Rutland Voice is a non-profit community newspaper 
published monthly in Rutland County. Staff for this issue 
included Tom Wylie, Monika Saladino, Michael Brown, Liz 
Yeats, and Jake Sherman. 

We welcome your contributions to future issues. Articles, 
letters, suggestions—all are appreciated. Please send your 
ideas and comments to The Rutland Voice, 6l Elm Street, Rut¬ 
land, Vt. 05701. 

The paper is free. If, however, you want to receive it 
by mail, we ask $1.00 for the first six issues to cover 
postage and handling. To get the Voice by mail, please re¬ 
turn the completed coupon below along with $1.00 to the 
above address. 
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ON THE BOTTLE BAN 

BY GLENDA MARITA 


View From The Inside 



Last year, after much de¬ 
bate and compromise, the Vermont 
legislature passed the law which 
we call the "Bottle Ban." Be¬ 
cause the law was Important to 
the people and environment of 
Vermont, we were willing to ac¬ 
cept a year's delay before it 
went into effect. We knew that 
what began as a litter control 
measure could save the consumer 
money while using fewer natural 
resources and less energy and 
creating less litter and solid 
waste. What we didn’t realize 
was that the wording of the bill 
—by interpreting returnable as 
refundable—would allow the con¬ 
tainer industry to cheat us of 
those benefits while increasing 
their own profits. 

Knowing that people are 
primarily concerned with how 
much these soft drinks and beer 
will cost, the industry has been 
waging a campaign to repeal the 
law, using misleading state¬ 
ments, distorted facts, and 
"scare" propaganda. They have 
not told people that most of 
the benefits of the law will 
be lost because the beverage 
industry will continue to use 
the throwaway container. Only 
if we use a refillable contain¬ 
er will we have an economical, 
ecological, and sensible sys¬ 
tem. 

It has been proven that 
consumers save when they buy 
their soft drinks and beer in 
refillable containers. Throw¬ 
away packaging adds at least 
30 % to our beverage costs. 

Every throwaway bottle or can 



“No Deposit No Return” 


costs it(t to 6<£ to produce, 
which is probably more than 
the cost of the contents it 
will contain. Not only does 
the consumer pay for the priv- 

Continued on Page 3 


Being arrested can 
prove to be quite a bi¬ 
zarre experience, especi¬ 
ally if you are unlucky 
enough to be Incarcerated 
in Rutland County, Due 
to an obviously limited 
correctional budget, the 
State of Vermont has u- 
tilized a most incompe¬ 
tent system for pre-trial 
detention and also for 
misdemeanor offenders who 
are serving minimal terms. 

Do not become vexed by 
the big words, as my sole 
purpose is to make you 
aware of the facts, some good, 
and some not so good. After 
all, your tax dollars pay for 
the keep of all state wards. 

The Community Correct¬ 
ional Center at Rutland is 
really not responsible for the 
frequent overload of residents 
it is subject to. Being the 
only detention facility In 
Southwestern Vermont, covering 
a three-county area, it is 
only inevitable that condit¬ 
ions tend to be extremely 
crowded a great majority of 
the time. Weekends are the 
most uncomfortable though, as 
a portion of Vermonters tend 
to consume dangerously in¬ 
ebriating amounts of alcohol 
in very short hours on the 
weekend. 

Okay, you have just been 
apprehended by a police off¬ 
icer for Public Intoxication 
in the town of Fair Haven. 

Due to your violent reaction 
at being apprehended, and also 
because of the lack of proper 
detention quarters, you are 
shuttled off to the Rutland 
Community Correctional Center. 
Though this be a hypothetical 
situation, the same result is 
possible if you reside any¬ 
where in Bennington County, 
Addison County, or Rutland 
County. 

Now you arrive at the cen¬ 
ter itself and strange sights 
greet you. Entering into the 
reception office you are wel¬ 
comed by a smiling corrections 
officer who cordially divests 
you of all of your valuables. 
They are put away for safekeep¬ 
ing, you are told. Then a rat¬ 
her vigorous finger-printing 


RUTLAND CORRECTIONAL CENTER, 
CELLBLOCK AT RIGHT 

session begins because every 
-body needs a copy of your 
prints, (State Police, Sheriff, 
Center, local police) even if 
you are only mildly intoxicat¬ 
ed for awhile. 

Now you are ready for the 
Block. The proper definit¬ 
ion of a cellblock refers to 
a much larger version of de¬ 
tention space than you will 
find at the Center. Enter¬ 
ing into the inner area, where 
you will reside for X-amount 
of time. It seems very small 
to you. (You’re still drunk, 
remember??) But it’s really 
a tiny compound, as you will 
realize when your skull is 
pounding the next morning. No 
more than thirty-five feet or 
so in length, and depth and 
width no more than twentyfeet; 
a sort of big tomb. This is 
the dining room where you and 
your X-number of fellow dev¬ 
iants will, eat, play cards, 
argue, play cards, fight, and 
play cards. Jail is where 
they send deviants, isn’t it?? 

The real clincher though is 
when you see where you are go¬ 
ing to sleep. Yes indeed. The 
cell where your .berth is is a 
little 12 by 9 foot cage. But 
it’s not just yours alone, 
friend. You get to share it 
with another man. Yes. Misery 
DESERVES company. When you are 
not playing cards or eating or 
arguing, you will be locked in 
your cage. Please excuse- the 
rage you may detect in my usage 
of the word "cage", but after 
being inside of one for awhile 
this term is one of the calmest 
you will use to describe your 
cramped surroundings. 

Continued on Page 4 









Revenue Snaring 


Welfare For The Wealthy 


Did you know that the tax¬ 
payers of Rutland City donated 
$6,830 of their revenue shar¬ 
ing money for fiscal 1972-3 to 
the Central Vermont Public 
Service Corporation? Did you 
know that you also benefited 
the Walter Reade Organization 
to the tune of $5,000? that 
$4,750 went to Tampax, Inc.? 
and $2,000 went to the New 
England Telephone Company? 
Strange but true, a good deal 
of your revenue sharing money 
is going to subsidize these 
wealthy corporations. In fact, 
a total of $329,000 will come 
out of your revenue sharing 
money to help out various 
businesses by the end of July 
1974. What’s going on here? 

Revenue sharing is a Federal 
program aimed at returning 
power to local governments— 
states, counties, cities, and 
towns. These local governments 
(depending on their population 
and some other factors) re¬ 
ceive a certain share of Fed¬ 
eral revenues. So rather than 
have Washington decide how 
this money will be spent, it 
will be up to the local govern¬ 
ments. 

How has this worked out in 
Rutland? For the fiscal years 
July 1972 to July 1974, Rut¬ 
land City will receive a total 
of $1.45 million. So far the 
main use of the money has been 
to lower the local property 
tax. In fiscal 1972-3, $306, 
000 of the Federal money given 
to Rutland City was used to 
lower the property tax 50$. 

At first glance, this seems 
like a decent use of the money. 

Every home-owner who pays 
property taxes is well aware 
of their annual bite. People 
buying or thinking of buying 
homes are aware that rising 
property taxes might send 
their monthly house payments 
out of reach. And, most of 
all, elderly home-owners, of¬ 
ten living on fixed incomes, 
fear that rising property 
taxes will force them to lose 
the homes they have worked for 
and lived in all their lives. 

So stabilizing or lowering 
the property tax seems like a 
decent idea. 

But there is another side. 
Lowering property taxes lowers 
the taxes of all property own¬ 
ers. It doesn't matter whet¬ 
her the property owner is a 
$30 billion corporation like 
A.T.&T. or a home-owner, like 
yourself perhaps. So when the 
City used $306,000 of revenue 
sharing money to lower the tax 
rate 50$ in fiscal 1972-3, if 
you owned a home assessed at 
$10,000 you saved $50 that 
year on your property taxes. 

If you were the Walter Reade 


Photos by 
Harry Jaffe 



Meal time at Sugar Maple Children’s Center, which has applied for $15,000 of Revenue Sharing Funds. 


Continued on Page 3 


EDITORIAL , 

11 \! Wi I M ! V 

A city aldermanic com- ‘ 1 
mittee headed by Paul Bienvenu 
is in the process of deciding 
who among the many community 
agencies and institutions who 
have applied for a slice of 
the revenue sharing pie will 
be successful. 

The question which most 
concerns us during these de¬ 
liberations is this: what 
will be the extent of the 
city's commitment to "human 
services?" 

"Human services" is an 
abstract term that doesn't 
have much emotional impact. 

What we're really talking 
about are the many programs 
that have either been developed 
or expanded in the past few 
years in the areas of drug 
rehabilitation, senior citi¬ 
zens, poverty relief, child 
care, manpower training, men¬ 
tal health, aid to the crip¬ 
pled, special education and 
others. 

These programs are in 
danger. The reason is that 
the federal government under 
the Nixon administration is 
in the process of eliminating 
the agencies that sponsor them, 
such as the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The rationale is 
that with their new revenue 
sharing funds the cities and 
towns can continue these pro¬ 
grams themselves—if they wish. 

If they wish—those are 
the key words. There are no 
longer any guidelines mandating 
how this money will be spent. 

If a municipality wants to, it 
doesn't have to expend a single 
penny on human services, and 
there won't be a squawk from 
the federal government about 
it. 

Here in Rutland, the 
city will receive a total of 
approximately $1.45 million 
for fiscal '72-' 74. About 
$706,000 has already been sla¬ 
ted to go toward reducing pro¬ 
perty taxes. About $120,000 
has been budgeted for the re¬ 
novation of City Hall. An 
additional $75,000 has been 
allocated for a new sewer main. 


This leaves around $550, 
000, or only about 37$ of the 
total, for all other services 
through 1974. Put another way, 
at the very outset nearly 2/3 
of the city's funds have been 
committed to non-human service 
needs. 

When revenue sharing first 
began to be talked about in 
Washington, the mayors and 
other officials of many of our 
cities became alarmed. Their 
fear was that the Nixon admin¬ 
istration would use revenue 
sharing as an excuse to cut 
back existing federal aid pro¬ 
grams. This intention was 
denied by the administration. 
Revenue sharing would supple¬ 
ment, not replace existing 
programs, it said. 

Since then, it has become 
apparent that there was indeed 
real reason for these officials 
to worry. 

In Rutland, a group named 
the Coalition for Social Action 
is deeply concerned that ser¬ 
vices in such vital areas as 
health, housing, drugs, employ¬ 
ment, child care, and special 
education may soon be going 
begging. It points out that 
because of federal cutbacks 
the city stands to lost between 
$300,000 and $500,000 in human 
services programs. 

The record of localities 
in providing for the needs of 
their less fortunate citizens 
has not been a good one. It 
was precisely because cities 
and towns had long neglected 
this area that the federal gov¬ 
ernment had to step in in the 
first place. Thus we had the 
New Frontier and Great Society 
programs of the 60's. 

The Nixon administration 
has now told us that localities 
can best handle their own prob¬ 
lems without federal direction. 
This has not been the case in 
the past. But we will not pre¬ 
judge the future. We will wait 
and see. 

The Bienvenu aldermanic com¬ 
mittee has our good wishes and 
support. Its task is a diffi- 

Continued on Page 3 _ 






Bottle Ban Continued 

ilege of throwing the contain¬ 
er away, he has to pay for its 
collection and disposal, and 
then through his taxes for 
litter pickup (30 for each 
littered container!). 

Each family in Vermont 
could save $25 a year by pur¬ 
chasing beverages in reuseable 
containers; the nation as a 
whole could save $1.5 billion 
a year. In Vermont we throw 
away containers worth over 
$9 million each year! 

And where is "away"? We 
are rapidly learning that there 
is no "away." By using refill- 
able containers we can keep the 
185 million bottles in the pro¬ 
duction stream and out of the 
garbage stream. 

Wherever beverages are 
sold in both types of contain¬ 
ers the beverage in reuseable 
containers is consistently 
cheaper. This is true in Ver¬ 
mont in the few places where 
one can buy reuseable contain¬ 
ers. In almost every state 
beverages in both kinds of con¬ 
tainers are sold side by side, 
and the consumer can save up 
to 50SS by purchasing the bever¬ 
age In refillable containers. 
The store owner accepts these 
bottles as part of his business 
receiving no handling fees as 
the Vermont grocer will. 

Are you willing to take 
your empty bottles back to the 
store? A survey taken in Jan¬ 
uary be the Rutland League of 
Women Voters showed that the 
majority of shoppers (171 out 
of 246) preferred refillable 
bottles. A one—block survey 
on East Street in Rutland 
showed that everyone on that 
block was in favor of the "Bot¬ 
tle Ban." Surveys throughout 
the state have shown similar 
results; people at one town 

WE THINK YOU’RE A 


BEAUTIFUL PERSON 

DO YOU ? 

WANT TO RAP ABOUT IT? 

TRAC 

Treatment Resource Center 
for Drug Abuse 
51 1/2 Merchants Row 

_ 7 75 -ms _ 

HELP US 

HELP OTHERS 

95^ Self-Supporting 

June: Gave 1350 free meals 
sheltered 30 men and two 
families 

the thrift shop 


Rutland City Rescue Mission 
30 Pine Street 775-5661 


meeting voted unanimously in 
favor of the law. 

Estimates have been made 
that Vermonters will return 
70 % of their bottles for re¬ 
funds; the national return rate 
is 80j£ and Oregon's is 90 %. 

Why some people think Vermont¬ 
ers are lazier or less litter 
conscious than other people is 
a mystery. We happen to be¬ 
lieve the opposite, and we|re 
hoping to prove the pessimists 
wrong. 

We are not the throw-away 
society interested only in con¬ 
venience that some tell us we 
are; we can prove them wrong 
by our support of the "Bottle 
Ban" and by using only refill- 
able bottles. 


Editorial Continued 

cult one. Certainly, none of 
the host of applications it 
must weigh is frivolous. All 
would undoubtedly benefit the 
community in some form or other. 

Unfortunately, there is 
only just so much money to go 
around. There has to be a list 
of priorities. 

The City of Rutland can 
demonstrate a sense of social 
responsibility by making sure 
that its first priority, at 
the very top of the list, is 
human beings. 

X**X***tt**X* 


How should Rutland City revenue 
sharing funds be spent? 

such funds "should go to maintain 
OEO and the work they are doing, 
especially support for day care cen¬ 
ters. Care of childern is the only 
hope we have for the future". 

Mrs. Elizebeth Wild 
Jackson Ave. , Rutland 


Revenue Sharing Continued 

Organization, owner of the Rut¬ 
land Shopping Plaza (assessed 
at/$1 million) you saved $5,000 
on your property taxes in 72- 
73- So in the case of the 
Walter Reade Organization, your 
Federal income tax went to low¬ 

er this huge corporation's 
t axes by $5,000T~ Did you know 
that the money taken from your 
weekly paycheck was being used 
to help these weathly corpor- 
ations and others in this way? 
Unfortunately, it is. 

47# of Rutland City's real 
property value is owned by 
businesses and industry, and 
so 47^ of the tax relief goes 
to business and industry. It 
hardly seems fair that business 
—and particularly the large 
corporations who own property 
in Rutland— should be subsi¬ 
dized by our taxes. Lowering 
property taxes for hard-pressed 
home-owners is a different 
story. But it's only half the 
story. 

RENTERS LOSE OUT COMPLETELY 

Of course, people who rent 
their home in Rutland receive 
no benefit whatsoever from the 
use of revenue sharing money 
for property tax reduction. 
Their landlords' property tax 
goes down, but their rent 
remains the same. People who 
aren't fortunate enough to own 
their homes, get no financial 
benefit from this use of rev¬ 
enue sharing money even though 
it's their rent which indirect¬ 
ly goes to pay the property 
tax. As every renter knows, 
when property taxes go up , so 
does the rent. When Income tax 
money was used to lower a land¬ 
lords' property tax, did the 
rent go down? If anyone knows 
of an instance, this paper 
would appreciate hearing from 
you. 
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LETTERS 

ON FOREST,PARK 
In regard to all of your 
stories In the June Issue of 
the Voice on Forest Park: We 
have also lived here since 
April, 1972, and we find things 
here a lot different than you 
had printed in your articles. 

We find Mr. Waterman to be a 
very fine, honest director and 
think he is doing a good job. 

We enjoy it here at Forest 
Park and intend to live here 
for quite a lone spell. 

Maybe some people down 
here don't agree, but I still 
say they wouldn't be satisfied 
no matter where they lived and 
this is a true fact, and fur¬ 
thermore, no one moves into a 
new home unless they better 
themselves. We think the set¬ 
up on rent and leases is and 
has always been perfect. When 
your wages go up, your rent 
should also, and when they go 
down, your rent should also. 

If we were not contented here, 
we would move. But the ones 
complaining cannot move because 
they cannot afford to pay the 
high rent that they charge 
elsewhere here in Rutland. 
Everyone is treated the same 
down here, and the ones who 
find fault never had It so 
good. Of course, they deny 
this, but still it's a fact. 

One man down here hasn't done 
a day's work since he has lived 
here. Oh yes, he can play 
ball, loaf around, and have a 
nice automobile, while people 
like us have to pay for him and 
for others like.him to not 
work. Those who shoot off 
their mouths have given Forest 
Park a bad name, but give them 
enough rope and they will hang 
themselves, 

I know several people who 
would just love to move down 
here and they would be content 
just like us, but there are 
not any vacancies as yet. We 
have no sympathy for anyone 
who chews all the time and 
still hangs around. If they 
were grateful for what has 
been done for them like we are, 
they would sit back and enjoy 
their nice homes. 

John'and Ruth Francis 
G-4 

Forest Park 


View From Inside Continued 

Now meals are indeed some¬ 
thing to savor in your new, 
.home. Three times a day the 
little 8 by 7 inch hole in 
the wall magically opens and 
strange arms on the other 
side of it pass in trays of 
gruel. (Again excuse the sar¬ 
casm) The strange delights 
of frozen food will mystify 
you. Frozen meat, frozen 
vegetables, frozen sweets 
sometimes, and pre-frozen 
bread. The only thing that 
is not frozen is the milk, 
and that can not be done for 
obvious reasons. Measured 


amounts of food to feed so 
many people; just like the 
Army, huh??? 

Personal hygiene can some¬ 
times become a problem in the 
Block. Although the average 
population usually varies be¬ 
tween 20 and 30 people, the 
number of showers is minimal. 
Last trip I spent in the 
block there was only one show¬ 
er serving the entire block. 

Now this may have changed in 
the last SIX months, as the 
superintendent of the Center 
is a dedicated man. Des¬ 
pite his unpopularity with 
many hardcore elements, Mr. 
White, the superintendent at 
the correctional center. Is 
a very liberal corrections 
official. He does many ter¬ 
rific things for people who 
are on work release. Unfor¬ 
tunately he can do very lit¬ 
tle to alleviate conditions 
inside his domain. 

This is where interesting 
things come to light. Well, 
maybe not interesting to any 
multimillionaries who might 
glimpse over this newspaper. 

But to any of you Americans 
and citizens of the State of 
Vermont who find more and more 
of your hard earned money go¬ 
ing bye-bye because of taxes, 
maybe you ought to remember 
this. Mr. White cannot reform 
his Jail's antiquated and In¬ 
human conditions because he 
cannot receive the tax funds 
to do it with. 

Last year over ten thousand 
people were incarcerated gn the 
State of Vermont. It costs you 
the taxpayer $12,000 dollars 
a year to house a resident in 
the institutions of Vermont. 

This averages out to around 35 
dollars a day. Considering 
all the hundreds of prisoners 
incarcerated in Vermont, that 
adds up to a heap of twelve 
thousands. Funny all the mill¬ 
ions of dollars dedicated by 
the State Senate for Department 
of Correction's use that there 
can be such rattraps in exist¬ 
ence as the Rutland Community 
Correctional Center. See, I am 
doing lots and lots of time 
right now 'cause I saw fit to 
loot and rob many things in this 
fair state, and when you loot 
and rob, you go to jail. But, 
see, all the thiefs maybe are 
not in jail. No sweat off your 
back, right?? Okay, but there 
are a vast number of folks in 
jail who never thought they 
would be. Maybe some night 
after you've had a few that man 
in the blue suit will detain 
YOU. It's not so funny when 
you're inside looking out. 



Supermarket Survey 


From Thanksgiving of last year 
to February of this year, several re¬ 
searchers from the Vermont chanter 
of the American Association of Univ¬ 
ersity Women conducted a price sur¬ 
vey of the three chain supermarkets 
in Rutland. In their survey they 
found that the A&P generally had the 
lowest prices. First National was 
next, and Grand Union the most ex¬ 
pensive, presumably because of their 
stamp program. As a result of the 
survey, several of the researchers 
changed their normal shopping place 
to the A&P. 

The researchers emphasized, 
however, that some of the smaller 
markets in town are often cheaper 
than the big chains. Their survey 
did not include the smaller markets. 
One researcher, for instance, felt 
that the South End Market is often 
cheaper on produce. 

The same woman also said that 
prices are not nearly as low as they 
could be. "The big stores have tre¬ 
mendous buying power that is not 
being used to the advantage of the 
consumer. 11 She also felt, after 
careful study for several months of 
the "specials, " that the chain stores 
actually act in combination with one 
another to reduce competition. For 
instance, " she said, "One week, one 
store will advertise butter at a low 
price, while at the other two stores 
it's higher. Then next week, it's 
lower at another store and the other 
two have it higher. This has to be 
more than coincidence when it hap¬ 
pens so consistently. " 

*********** 


"The average tax burden in Vermont 
is already heavier than in any other 
state in the United States. Vermont¬ 
ers pay the highest combined state and 
local taxes per $ 1 , 000 of personal in¬ 
come of any other state". 

Economist Lee Webb 
February 1973 


The Rutland V^iice jg a non—profit; 
community newspaper published mo¬ 
nthly In Rutland County. Staff for 
this issue included Paul Schifman, 
Monika Saladino, Michael Brown, Liz 
Yeats, Tom Wylie and Jake Sherman. 

We welcome articles, comments, let¬ 
ters and suggestions. The paper is 
free. If you would like to receive 
it at home, we ask for $1.00 to cover 
the mailing costs. Send to The 
Rutland Voice 6l Elm St. Rutland, Vt. 
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TEACHING 

FOR 113 YEARS 

Three Northeast School 
elementary school teachers re¬ 
tired this year, after a total 
of 113 years of service to this 
community. Mary Oneil has 
taught for 36 years, Viola Dra¬ 
gon for 35 years, and Sophia 
Chrusciel for 42 years. As a 
tribute to these three women, 
the Rutland Voice wishes the 
community to know a little more 
about their views about teach¬ 
ing and related subjects after 
their long experience in the 
field. 

In order to do this, Rita 
McCaffery interviewed Mary 
Oneil and Sophia Chrusciel one 
afternoon after work to get a 
better picture of their views. 
Some of their comments follow: 

On Having Fun :’ 1 You didn't have 
to spend a lot of money to have 
fun when I was growing up. In 
those days there was fun that 
didn't cost anything." 

T.V. : For children who con¬ 
stantly watch T.V, to the ex¬ 
clusion of everything else, T.V. 
is doing them quite a lot of 
harm. They want to be enter¬ 
tained. Nothing can be more 
entertaining in public school 
than Sesame* Street . Now you 
have to put on a performance, 
you have to be a clown, fight 
for their attention." 

Schools: "I wish homes would 
build up schools as a happy 
place to be. Sometimes parents 
say,'Wait 'til you get to school 
the teacher will take care of 
you, I can't.' Some parents 
really care, really enjoy their 
children, but for some it's 
like a babysitting job. It's 
good when parents come into 
school to see how their child 
is doing —it's good for the 
child to know that the parent 
knows his teacher. 11 
Parents and Children: " Today 
children don't listen to their 
parents. Going without builds 
-I think- character. Parents 
gave too much; they didn't want 
their children to go through 
what they had to go through. 

"More things are being 
pulled out of the home. Sav¬ 
ings banks in school, for in¬ 
stance. Schools have taken 
too many home responsibilities. 
Lunches, too, espe cially for 

Continued on page 2 


DAY CARE CENTER IN RUTLAND 



THE HATHAWAY FAMILY AT HOME 


BACKGROUND 

Day care services can provide 
working parents with the sec¬ 
urity, freedom and potential for 
growth that would not be avail¬ 
able otherwise. Day care now 
serves 120 children in the Rut¬ 
land area, although many more 
families could use day care. 

The basic problem is lack of 
government funds and new day 
care regulations set by the 
Federal and State governments. 
Included is a "two-parent" reg¬ 
ulation which would make day 
care impossibly expensive for 
those families that have two 
working parents. This would 
then force many working fami¬ 
lies onto welfare. Although the 
Agency of Human Services claims 
that twice as many children can 
receive day care services next 
year with this year's budget, 
needy children will be forced 
out of day care and replaced 
by children of wealthier par¬ 
ents. 

Day care parents, workers, 
and administrators have been 
active in opposing these re¬ 
strictive measures, and it ap¬ 
pears as if their protest has 
touched a responsive chord in 
the Salmon administration. Hu¬ 
man Services Secretary, Thomas 
Davis, has announced the elim¬ 
ination of the "two-parent" 
regulation and has hinted that 
more money is coming. But day 
care must press for that growth 
rather than merely respond to 
measures that threaten to limit 
it. 


A MOTHER SPEAKS 

VOICE: How many are there in 

your family? 

MRS. HATHAWAY: There are six 
in our family. 

V: What do you and your husband 
do for a living? 

MRS. H: My husband is an elec¬ 
tronics technician at Howe Scale 
and I work for Rome Research 
compiling advertising data. 

V: How many children do you have 
in day care facilities? 

MRS. H: Three of our four child¬ 
ren attend Sugar Maple Children 
Center daily. Ernie is twelve. 

He has spent quite an eventful 
summer visiting nearby lakes, 
Castletoh College and other in¬ 
teresting and educational places. 
He is very fond of his instruc¬ 
tor, Anne, who is also giving 
him swimming lessons.- 

Brenda is ten and is spending 
her summer at day care with the 
Congregational Church Day Camp 
- a wonderful help for day care. 
They do many things like swim¬ 
ming and crafts' and hunting for 
snails. They have so much to 
tell me when I pick them up at 
4:00 in the afternoon. Robbie, 
age 5, is always-at the Child¬ 
ren's Center. His meals are 
fabulous and so well-balanced. 

He always has meat at noon, 
something I doubt he would get 
if he were home for lunch. 

They all eat so very well, I 
can't emphasize this enough - 
fresh fruits, homemade cookies, 
and cranberry juice have caught 
my eye for snack times. Robbie 
really has learned so much from 
Alice and Barbara - how to play 
with other children, to share, 
to take turns, to control him¬ 
self when he is angry. His age 
group is especially active and 
the teachers are very under¬ 
standing. They swim once or 
twice a week. They are always 
cheerful when I pick them up. 

Andrea, our fourth child, 
who is two and a half years old, 
is in a wonderful satellite 
home. Ina, her satellite moth¬ 
er, is potty training her and 
is very cooperative in every way 
with my wishes and also in get¬ 
ting, Andrea ready to enter day 
care this October. The satel¬ 
lite program has lending toys 
geared to one-to-t hree year ol ds 
Continued on page 3 
















FOOD BUYERS 
FIGHT INFLATION! 

The Independent Buyers, Inc., 
'a Rutland food-buying club, has 
been saving its members money 
on food costs for almost a year. 
It seems more needed than ever 
right now. 

Started in Sept., 1972 by 
B-ROC, the Independent Buyers 
saves its members money by buy¬ 
ing food directly from whole¬ 
salers. It buys cases of sta¬ 
ples (canned goods) and dry 
goods (non-food items). Pro¬ 
duce is also available. An 
individual has to buy a case 
to take advantage of the dis¬ 
count, but many people split 
up a case with other members. 

The Independent Buyers 
broke its association with 
B-ROC In July 1973> and now 
has 113 voting members who 
have paid $1.00 to help the 
co-op buy in bulk. However, 
po one will be turned away If 
he can't afford the one dollar 
membership fee. The co-op has 
grown since its beginning from 
ordering 50 cases to ordering 
150 cases this August—about 
$1,000 worth of food. 

Officers are Ed Ames (773- 
9265) President, Bette Steele 
(775-4957) vice President, and 
Esther Melen* (775-4651) Sec.- 
Treasurer. Anyone wanting 
more information can call one 
of these people. The next or¬ 
dering session for the co-op 
will be Sept. 10, from 1-8 
P.M. in the Forest Park Com¬ 
munity Center. On the 10th 
anyone can order staples, 
dry goods, and buy local pro¬ 
duce at a Farmers' Market . All 
farmers and gardeners can sell 
their produce. 

There is also a meeting 
of the Independent Buyers on 
Sept. 12, also at Forest Park 


at 7:30 P.M. at which free 
refreshments will be served, 
and a slide show Getting Down 
To Business In Vermont will be 
shown. 

In an Interview with the 
Voice , Esther Melen emphasized: 
"This is not just for people 
on welfare or social security. 
Anybody can buy through the 
co-op —whatever your income 
level. And with the price of 
groceries, now, almost every¬ 
one is having trouble paying 
the food bill." 

"I was talking to a friend 
who has seven children. She 
thought you had to live in For¬ 
est Park or be on welfare to 
use the Independent Buyers. 

When she found out that this 
wasn't so, she wanted to at¬ 
tend the next meeting." 



SENIOR CITIZENS 

10% OFF 

Now open: A REPAIR SERVICE 

for TV's & small appliances, 
many available at bargain rates 

the thrift shop 

Rutland City Rescue Mission 
30 Pine Street 775-5661 


SOME PRICES AT THE INDEPENDENT 


BUYERS 

Charmin toilet paper, roll of 
four: co-op, 29$/ supermarket 

41$ 

Tuna fish: co-op, 4l$ / s-m 57$ 
Pampers, Daytime: co-op, $1.50 
supermarket, $1.79 
Pillsbury Brownie mix, 22oz.: 
co-op‘, 50$ , supermarket, 74$ 

Also available: Vt. Cheddar 
cheese, 90$ lb., mozzarella 
cheese, 75$ lb. 


DRUGS IN RUTLAND 

t 

The September issue of the 
Rutland Voice will carry the 
first part of a series of art¬ 
icles on the drug scene in 
Rutland. The articles will 
discuss such drugs as; Narcot¬ 
ics (smack,heroin), Amphet¬ 
amines (speed), Barbituates 
(barbs, downers), Methaq- 
ualones (sopors). Hallucin¬ 
ogens (acid,LSD), and Mari¬ 
juana (pot,grass). Each 
article will have an in-depth 
look at each category of drugs. 
In addition facts and opin¬ 
ions of Rutland area resid¬ 
ents will be presented. 

The articles are being pre¬ 
pared by the Treatment & Re¬ 
source Action Center for Drug 
Abuse (TRAC), a Rutland County 
program that works with local 
young people and their families 




PETS AND HOBBIES 
GARY MILLER 




Teachers (Continued) 

children who live within walk¬ 
ing distance of school. If they 
stay in school all day they get 
tired. Going home would refresh 
them. 



Teachers: "There is a low op¬ 

inion of teachers nowadays. 

They are low-grade public ser¬ 
vants. People don't treat oth¬ 
er professions that way. 


Children: "There ought to be a 
page in the Herald for students 
who achieve academically in ways 
other than sports, where exper¬ 
iments in writing and other 
accomplishments can be publi¬ 
cized. 

11 We'd like to use the lib¬ 
rary to show children crafts — 

1 with volunteers from the com¬ 
munity. We don't know how to 
do things. In Europe they 
have solid education In the 
: morning. In the afternoon the 
children choose something and 
stick to it , and accomplish 
something; skiing, carving, etc. 
We'd like to see a bus avail¬ 
able for trips to see things 
in the country and in the com¬ 
munity. 

Country Schools: "The children 
didn't have so much and ap- 
reciated each thing they 
learned. In the City each 
child has a tight schedule of 
after-school events, like rid¬ 
ing, dancing or skiing lessons, 
scouts, etc. 





TROPICAL FISH, CRAFTS, HOBBIES 
PETS AND PET SUPPLIES 

SO2/775-0661 

48 MERCHANTS ROW 
RUTLAND, VERMONT Q57QL. 



:cold river 
natural foods 


21 Center 
Rutland, 


DID YOU KNOW ? The vitamin A & C 
content of green peppers doubles 
when allowed to ripen to red? 
WELL-BABY CLINIC : For children 
whose parents' income.is too high 
to qualify for Medicaid, free 
medical care. Call: Mrs. Hurley, 
773-7023 


GO TELL GOV. SALMON WHERE TO 
put your tax 
dollars: he'll 
be at Rutland 
High on Aug. 

22 at 7:30, 
holding a 
public 
hearing on., 
the state 
budget. 



WANTED 

One room office 
space for the Rut¬ 
land Voice , prefer¬ 
ably close to down 
town. Unable to 
pay rent at this 
time but very will¬ 
ing to do renovat¬ 
ion work and con¬ 
tribute to building 
maintenance. If in¬ 
terested call 775- 
031.7 or 773-3994. 


































































































UNEQUAL JUSTICE 


In the August 4th issue of 
the Rutland Herald the Vermont 
public was once again shown 
how clearly our society has a 
double standard of justice. 

Our legal system heavily pun¬ 
ishes those unlucky lawbreak¬ 
ers who happen to commit such 
crimes as robbery or theft, yet 
the same system is very lenient 
on such "white collar" crimes 
as tax evasion, embezzlement, 
and fraud. 

Our legal system has allowed 
a 20 year old man who robbed a 
truck stop of $300 to receive 
a sentence of 18 months to 6 
years. While on the same day a 
63 year old man, who also robb¬ 
ed, in this case the government, 
of some $250,000. in unpaid 
taxes received a 6 month sen¬ 
tence of performing the services 
of his profession for the gen¬ 
eral public. . 

I do not know the specific 
facts of each of these two 
cases, only what was report¬ 
ed in the paper. Namely, that 
on August 4th Eddie Parker, age 
20, was sentenced to 18 months 
to 6 years and is now in the 
Rutland Correctional Center. 

Also, on that day Dr. Edward 
•J. Layden,age 63,was given a 
6-month sentence of provi¬ 
ding free service to the public. 
My disagreement is not with Mr. 
Parker or Dr. Layden but with 
the blatant discrimination in 
our So-called system of "justice" 
that allows a lawbreaker who 
commits a tax crime of 
$250,000 to receive a short 
.community sentence, while an¬ 


other lawbreaker, who committ¬ 
ed a crime of $300, gets a 
longer prison sentence. Was 
this latter person offered 
the opportunity of performing 
service work free to the 
community? Apparently not! 

The ugly injustice of our 
legal and penal system is also 
most apparent in the age diff¬ 
erences and the effects of sen¬ 
tencing on the two men. Dr* 
Layden is 63 and Eddie Parker 
is 20. Prison doesn’t do any 
good to any person young or 
old. Yet to put a man of 20 
years into jail for up to 6 
years while sentencing a man 
of 63 to 6 months of comm¬ 
unity work is an example of 
blatant discrimination against 
that younger person. To that 
younger man and to other young 
persons in our society, the 
legal system is saying, in 

effect, "You who are less 
skilled, less in demand, and 
less socially accepted 
when you commit a crime you 
will be put away and out of 
public sight"; put into our 
prison system which sup¬ 
posedly will help you to 
"adjust" to society. Adjust 
how?? So that you may be 
more skilful at stealing the 
next time?? So that perhaps 
you could evade your taxes by 
thousands of dollars instead 
of messing with small time 
stuff like holding up a 
truck stop?? 

What does the future hold 
for the 20 year old man after 
spending up to 6 years in Wind¬ 


sor Prison learning how to stamp 
out license plates? Most stud¬ 
ies done on our penal systems 
point out that the so-called 
"rehabiliation" programs are a 
dismal failure and a crime to 
the men and women inside to call 
them such. 

What will the future be like 
for the 63 year old doctor 
after he serves his 6 months 
free practice to the comm¬ 
unity? Will he have diff¬ 
iculty getting a job, or re¬ 
turning to the society he 
never left? I think not. 

In sentencing Dr. Layden, 
District Judge Albert B. 

Coffrin stated to the defend¬ 
ant ; 

"You are obviously a man 
of great talent and cap¬ 
ability, qualities not 
enj oyed by a great num¬ 
ber of defendants who 
appear before this court. 

All defendants should be 
treated equally." 

With those words Dr. Layden 
was sentenced to serve his 6 
months in the community and 
was also fined and ordered 
to pay back some $100,000. 

I do not know who the judge 
was that sentenced Eddie 
Parker— but he is from the 
same legal system and pre¬ 
sumably interprets the same 
laws as Judge Coffrin. It 
appears that Judge Coffrin's 
statement "... All defendants 
should be treated equally" 
does not apply to such crimes 
as a truck stop hold-up as 
committed by Eddie Parker. 
Whereas in cases like the 
crime of tax evasion,as com¬ 
mitted by Dr. Layden, some 
defendants are clearly treated 
more equally than others. FLL 


Day Care Center (Continued) 

which can be exchanged at the 
day care center for different 
ones, plus small activities 
that go on in daily routine 
fashion. Other children in the 
satellite home program also 
teach Andrea to share and play 
at a very early age, something 
she would not get at home, for 
Robbie is much older than she 
is. 

V: How does day care affect your 
work situation? 

MRS. H: Our children have been 
enrolled in day care for nearly 
a year and a half. It makes it 
possible for both my husband 
and myself to go to work happily 
and freely and with no worries 
about what kind of care the 
children will be receiving. To 
know that my children are safe 
is a wonderful feeling. Day 
care staff are strict about fire 
drills and can evacuate the 
building in 1—1/2 minutes. This 
is a marvel to me. 

V: What have been your impres¬ 
sions of day care's effect on 
your children? Do they enjoy it? 
Are they growing apart from you 
or closer to you? Do you see 
them learning from their day 
care experience? 

MRS. H: They look forward to the 
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day's activities and always hop 
right into the car in the morn¬ 
ing. Since our day care costs 
are taken care of by Title IV-A 
of the Social Security Act, our 
family has been able to move 
forward financially to a point 
where we finally feel we are ac¬ 
complishing something by work¬ 
ing. We enjoy our children more 
and more, and they have grown 
closer to us. They bring us the 
stories of the day. They have 
gone places that we would never 
have had the time to take them, 
nor the energy to take them, 
it would sometimes seem. 

V: Would there be comparable 
facilities at home or as many 


other children to play with? 

MRS. H: There would never be 
the things learned or the exper¬ 
iences shared from day care if 
we either had our children in 
our own home with a baby sitter 
or out at a sitter's. The day 
care program is established and 
set up to cater to children, to 
teach them, and the teachers are 
always with the children, seeing^ 
that they brush their teeth, 
wash their hands before they eqt 
and when they leave the bath- 1 
room. They have their naps too, 
and if you ever saw what teach¬ 
ers could do with fifteen child¬ 
ren, all napping on blankets , 

Continued - on page 4 


The best high in the world • 
People. 

Want to get into something 
really dynamite? 

YOURSELF!!! 

TRAC 

Treatment Resource Center 
for Drug Abuse 
51 1/2 Merchants Row 
9arn-10pm 775-1478 _weekdays 
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LETTERS 

Gentlemen: 

Congratulations on a fine 
"first issue I" 

I was particularly inter¬ 
ested in the article on Mrs. 
Robertine Barclay. Her situ¬ 
ation, as you pointed out, is 
typical of many Senior Citizens. 
It struck me while reading the 
article that she would be a 
great "live-in" grandmother. 

I have often considered ad¬ 
vertising for an older woman on 
a limited income to live in my 
home and act as a light house¬ 
keeper, short-order cook and 
part-time grandparent to my two 
sons, ages nine and six. Since 
I am in no position to pay such 
a person, I have not investi¬ 
gated more thoroughly the feas¬ 
ibility of such a plan. How¬ 
ever, upon reading your article, 
the first thought that hit my 
mind was "here is a person who 
might trade some of her time for 
a warm, clean place to live and 
more importantly, a chance to 
be part of a family." No money 
would necessarily change hands 
and yet each would have the op¬ 
portunity to fill a gap in the 
other's needs. 

I am sure there must be oth¬ 
er women who are in a position 
similar to mine: i.e., a woman 
alone with children, working 
and needing a baby-sitter, but 
unable to pay someone to come 
into her home, yet not content 
to send her children to a day 
care center or to someone else's 
home to be cared for. 

Surely, if such an arrange¬ 
ment could develop as a result 
of your article, then you will 
have met one of your objectives; 
for two voices in Rutland will 
haye been heard and two seeming¬ 
ly unrelated problems could be 
solved by one common denomina¬ 
tor - the community newspaper. 

My personal best wishes for 
continued success in your pub¬ 
lishing endeavors. 

Felicia Wheeler 
Rutland 


Dear Staff Members, 

LET THEM KNOW » 

A few weeks ago I read an 
article in the local News Pap¬ 
er [Rutland Herald ] that dis¬ 
turbed me. It made me very 
angry. I called a few of my 
friends and called their att¬ 
ention to it. They were of the 
opinion I was. I urged them 
to do what I was going to do, 

CALL AN ALDERMAN. 

The article concerned three 
City Officials, who were going 
to take a course that the tax¬ 
payers money was going to be 
spent for. [Ed. note: The course 
referred to was taken by Mayor 
Godnick and two other officials 
at Castleton College.] I felt 
that if these men needed this 
course they should have taken 
it at their own expense before 
becoming in charge of their de¬ 
partments. My belief was that 
this money could be spent more 
justifiably to help some hand¬ 
icapped or under-privileged child 


I called an alderman & ex¬ 
pressed my concern about this 
article and wanted to know who 
had approved the spending of the? 
money for this course and why? 

He assured me he would look 
into this matter and get back 
to me, as soon as possible. I 
received his return call a few 
hours later. His explanation 
more than justified the spend¬ 
ing of this money. He said the 
money for the course had been 
approved of some time ago by the 
Board of Aldermen, and had been 
paid for in advance. One of 
the Department Heads who was 
to have taken the course was 
ill at the time the course was 
to be given; therefore another 
official was asked if he would 
like to take advantage of the 
course. He also explained that 
each department is allowed to 
spend a certain amount on 
courses to help advance them in 
their work. 

The course in question was 
more or less how to relate your 
ideas and directives to the peo- 
le working under you, which is 
a short session on Business Man¬ 
agement . 

He thanked me for calling him 
& asking him to find out what I 
wanted to know. He said that 
if no-one calls or questions any¬ 
thing that the Board of Aider- 
men and the Aldermen who serve 
on different committees do, then 
the people don't care what they 
do after they are elected to 
office. 

I thanked him for being so 
prompt in getting back to me 
with the facts and assured him 
that I care and will be watch¬ 
ing and listening more closely 
in the future. 

I urge everyone who reads this 
article CALL, QUESTION YOUR 
ALDERMEN on things that are app¬ 
roved of at meetings. Let them 
know that you are concerned 
about what they do after they 
get into office and that they 
are doing a worth while job of 
serving you the taxpayers and 
the People of Rutland. 

Margaret Morse 

Rutland ] 


How we help corporations 

"Electric, Telephone and Gas 
Utilities. None of these utilities t>ay 
any taxes in Vermont. They are con¬ 
sidered "regulated industries" and both 
state and federal law allows them to 
consider their taxes as a cost of doing 
business. They simply pass any tax 
increases onto their customers in the 
form of higher taxes". 

Economist Lee Webb 
February 1973 


Day Care Center (Continued) 

well it would do your heart good 
just to sneak by quietly at a 
time like this. It is fabulous 
and I wish that every work¬ 
ing mother or father could see 
for themselves what a warm, 
homey atmosphere Sugar Maple 
Day Care is for these children. 

V: What would happen to you if 
the day care program were to 
be discontinued? 

MRS. H: The state now wants to 
discontinue day care for fami¬ 
lies that have both a mother 
and father. .This is really 
terrible! To think that we 
may be ineligible just because 
we are married and the parents 
of four children is truly out¬ 
rageous! I can see no justi¬ 
fication in that. If the day 
care program should be discon¬ 
tinued in its entirety, we as 
a family would suffer greatly 
both in our security and good 
feelings about good care for 
our children. In fact, I would 
have to perhaps give up my part 
time job and we would then 
suffer financially. We. want 
to give our children all we 
possible can. The are the 
future citizens. We need day 
care. 



Rutland City elderly needs? 

"Biggest problem area is high cost 
of food, also we need better and low 
er pr iced housing and transportation,* 
Bernice Ryan 

Chairwoman, Rutland Chapter 
National Council of Senior Citezens 

******************************* 

DO YOU WANNA DANCE? 

Classes with Susan Brown 
in modern dance & creative 
movement, adults and child- 
ern. Starting in Sept. Call 
773-3994. 


The Rutland Voice is a non- 
profit community newspaper 
published monthly in Rutland 


(stamp) 

County. Articles, letters, 
pictures, poetry, comments, 
criticisms and suggestions 

Name- 

are all welcome. Staff for 
this issue included Susan 

Brown, Jake Sherman, Bill 

Address - 


Reedy, Michael Brown and 

Tom Wylie. The paper is free. 
Address: 6l Elm St. Rutland, Vt. 
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DRUGS IN RUTLAND 

"SPEED DOESN'T KILL" 

Speed has a bad reputation 
and we don't intend to try and 
change that. We do intend to 
give you the facts about speed 
and some observations on the 
Rutland scene. 

Speed is a "street” term for 
Amphetamines. The most common 
of these are Methedrine, Ben¬ 
zedrine, and Dexedrine. (Meth, 
Bennies, and dexies is what you 
might hear on the street.) 

These are drugs that increase 
the body matabolism. They 
speed it up and are commonly 
known as uppers. They increase 
the rate of talking, walking, 
and thinking. The effect is 
physical, psychological, and 
emotional. 

If you have any contact with 
speed over a period of time you 
know that speed doesn't kill. 
There have been very few people 
who have died directly from 
long term use 'of speed. You 
can compare it to old age. No 
one has ever died of old age, 
but later in life persons are 
more vulnerable to heart attacks, 
colds, and other' illnesses. 

The comparison becomes more real 
if you realize that you are 
speeding up your life process 
by using speed. You can act¬ 
ually live your whole life in 
a few years and be an old man 
at 20! The incidental diseases 
that one is prone to in either 
age-weakened or speed-weakened 
conditions are quite similar. 
Speed Freaks, not having eaten 
or slept properly in weeks, months 
or even years are always get - 
ing done under by simple mal¬ 
adies such as colds, viruses, 
infections, or anything else 
requiring normal body defenses, 
which under speed are partially 
or entirely worn down. 

Another affliction of speed 
users is poor memories. Vocab¬ 
ularies may decrease from a few 
thousands words to a few hund¬ 
red words in a few years. Have 
you ever listened to a speed 
freak trying to get it together 
to think of a word or a phrase? 

We won't go into all the 
medical data on speed, however, 
it is well documented in the 
medical journals that speed 
freaks develop heart murmurs 
after prolonged use. 

People find that speed is 
anti-social. If a person is in- 


RUTLAND FAMILY 



(Editors’ note: This Is an in¬ 

terview with Jim Genovesi, a 
member of Laborers Internation¬ 
al Union, Local 522, who has 
been on strike for over 15 
months. There has been a lot 
of publicity about the larger 
issues of the strike since’ 
Governor Salmon refused to 
turn over a $2 million con¬ 
tract to the Pizzigalli com¬ 
pany of Burlington, the unions' 
main opponent in the strike. 

But what has been the result 
of the strike in real terms 
for one Rutland family? This 
interview tries to answer that 

question.) ___ 

to speed they usually notice 
that their friends are changing. 
Quiet calm people are usually 
driven out of their minds by 
the continued presence of a 
speed user. Speed tends to 
cause babbling and/or nervous 
habits (some involuntary like 
muscular twitches) that drive 
people up a wall. Often the 
response is for speed freaks 
to have only speed freaks for 
friends. Experience has shown 
that the only thing that makes 
speed users alike is the speed. 
When the jar runs empty, you'd 
be surprised how fast exodus 
takes place. ^ 

Paranoia is the fun part 
about speed! It comes when 
least expected, late at night 
or in broad daylight, after one 
has been up anywhere from one 
to several days. Once paranoia 
sets in it increases in inten¬ 
sity as the speed run progress¬ 
es until faces start popping in 
windows and a look in the mir¬ 
ror inspires adrenaline rushes. 

Many experienced users make, 
a real effort to maintain their 

Continued On Page 3 



VOICE: You've been on strike 

now for fourteen months. How 
has this affected your life? 
JIM: It's changed our (Geno¬ 

vesi and his wife Terry) whole 
lifestyle, I've worked con¬ 
struction now for years and 
suddenly, boom! We have only 
a limited income (Terry's). 

It forces my wife to keep 
working. We can never get a- 
head. We can't start a family. 
Christ, how can you bring a 
kid into this world that you 
can't support? We can't plan 
to buy a home. I get no unem¬ 
ployment compensation because 
the state considers the strik¬ 
ers as being out of work on 
their own free will. Another 
change is that we have to pay 
our own hospital and insurance 
bills whereas the union co¬ 
vered them before. It brought 
our way of living to a halt. 
VOICE: Why is the strike con¬ 

tinuing? 

JIM: The company (Pizzagalli) 

seems to be set and is not ar¬ 
guing over wages but mostly 
over benefits, as I understand 
it; and they are arguing over 
such things as the company's 
demand for an open shop where 
an_yone can come and work on a 

job side by side with a union 
man at just a minimum wage or 
at union wages. If this were 
to happen, it would definitely 
destroy the union. It would 
break our backs. We haven't 
had any honest negotiations 
yet. ' 

VOICE: What is the union doing 

now? 

JIM: Both sides have to sit 

down and seriously negotiate a 
reasonable settlement agreeable 
to both sides. It's been done 
in the past. Why not now? It 
appears that Pizzagalli Is not 
willing to negotiate seriously. 
So until the company is ready 
to do this, the only option the 
union has is to picket and hold 
out. To picket is our only 
bargaining power and if the 
picket lines are knocked down, 
our power is gone. 

VOICE: What do you think of 
Governor Salmon's involvement 
in this whole affair? 

JIM: Well, firstly, I feel 

the state could have taken much 

{Continued On Page A 









Another Housing 
Project 


BY ED GODLEWSKI 

Rutland has been blessed 
with the building of another 
federal housing project. The 
only major difference between 
this project and Rutland's 
other three is that this one, 
Harwood Court, is privately 
owned by Mr. Ron Fucci (Rut¬ 
land Realty) and financed 
through FHA. This would seem 
like a much needed addition 
to the Rutland Community un¬ 
til one looks at the rents: 

$148 1 bedroom 

$157' 2 bedroom 
$165 3 bedroom 

I should caution you before 
your hopes get too high and 
you call Mr. Fucci for an 
apartment. The rents which I 
just listed were the ones 
which were advertised in the 
Rutland Herald , and far be it 
from me to question the va¬ 
lidity of the advertisement. 
However, upon my request for 
an apartment I was informed 
that the rents advertised 
were the minimum amounts 
which would be accepted and 
that all rents would be based 
upon income. The rate of the 
rent would be calculated as 
at the other housing projects, 
that is: 

51 deduction from 
gross income be¬ 
fore taxes 
$ 30 0 per dependen t 
(not counting 
spouse) 

251 of remainder would 
be annual rent 
The advantage, it would 
seem, to Mr. Fucci is that 
unlike Rutland’s other pro¬ 
jects, this one lias a mini¬ 
mum rent; thus Mr. Fucci 
will be getting at least 
$150 for a two bedroom a 
partment and could con¬ 
ceivably go well over $200 
per month for rent. 

Now for the good news - 
unlike Forest Park, Harwood 
Court will not have recre¬ 
ational area problems be¬ 
cause there doesn't seem to 
be any. The area seems to 
be about the same size as 
Forest Park, or possibly a 
little larger, so Mr. Fucci 
obviously decided apartments 
made more money than lawns. 

So he has arranged his a- 
partments Army Barracks 
Style, in very neat rows. 

I truly feel sorry for 
anyone unfortunate enough 
to even move into these huts 
and for those people who do 
not move in I would suggest 
a ride by the project to 
see how much the federal 
government has done for 
Rutland. 
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MY ASYLUM 


Concrete and steel have my bulk 
so Impounded, 

Daily, too, the social scene 
becomes more compounded. 
Darkness envelops all hope of 
reprieve, so very true. 
Stifled by sheer uncertainty, 
I'm drowning in the rue. 

Though bleak existence I must 
endure, it is just physical. 
Defense of all I have inside, 
inbred and intrinsical; 
Because I am enslaved now, my 
body is not my own. 

But deeper still the spiteful 
seeds of resentment are sown. 
My escarpment of bitterness. 

My sanctuary made of unsavory 
memories, 

And constrained hate. 

And cold pricklies. 

And other unpleasantnesses that 
are not me. 

This wall of mine, oh wall of 
mine, feed upon my rage, 

Grow each day and thicken, 
shield me from this cage; 

Bend their flow of righteous¬ 
ness, abridge and make a gap, 
Restrict and arrest their 
treachery, I beg of you do 
not snap. 


Alternate procedures, I do not 
even need or see. 

For awhile emotions and feel¬ 
ings are just so much debris; 

My wall and I can handle it, 
we're quite the anointed 
team. 

Compunction finds me unguarded, 
only when I dream. 

Dreams are unprotected; 

Vulnerable. 

You can cry In your dreams. 

You can cry. 

MW 


MEDIA SHOW 

The Vermont Media Project 
will present its slide show 
entitled "Vermont Speaks for 
Itself," in Rutland on October 
18, 1973, at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Congregational Church, and 
on October 19, 1973 at 8:30 
p.m. at the Old Church Coffee 
House, 117 West Street. 

A lot of people have a pic¬ 
ture postcard image of Vermont. 
They think of Vermont as a 
place where people ski, maple 
sugar, and watch the beautiful 
autumn foliage. But for most 
Vermonters life Isn't so easy 
and peaceful. 

"Vermont Speaks for Itself," 
a sTide-sound show, contains 
50 minutes of interviews, pho¬ 
tographs and country music. 

Here Vermonters speak about 
their lives and the problems 
facing their state. The show 
describes the decline of farm¬ 
ing, low wages, inadequate 
housing and health care, along 
with the rise of real estate 
developers and absentee owners. 

As one farmer said: "Per¬ 
haps it's American economics.. 
..the large and efficient sur¬ 
vive and the small and poor 
are washed out. With the pass¬ 
ing of Vermont's hill farms, 
so passes a way of life. A 
heritage, traditions are pass¬ 
ing on, to make way for real 
estate investors and bankers, 
so they can make a profit”. Re¬ 
gardless of how badly they rape 
Vermont, how badly used Ver¬ 
mont's people are, this is just 
a sideline." 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

10* OFF 

A REPAIR SERVICE 

For TV's & Small Appliances 

the thrift shop 

Rutland City Rescue Mission 
30 Pine Street 775-5661; 


(NW is presently an inmate 
at the Rutland Correction¬ 
al Center.) 


OPEN MEETING 


To 


discuss 

, i 


the setting up of 
a Women's Health Center to serve 
the Rutland area. Meeting to be 
on October 1st at 7:30 PM at 40 
Hillside Rd. For infor, call 
446-3286 or 775-2006. 




PETS AND HOBBIES 
GARY MILLER 



TROPltAl FISH, CRAFTS, HOBBIES 
PETS AND PET SUPPLIES 

SG2/775-0661 

48 MERCHANTS ROW 
__ RUTLAND f VERMONT Q57Q1 



jagss^cold river 
natural foods 

21 Center Street 
Rutland, Vermont 


HARDWARE CO-OP meeting, Oct. 1, 
7:30 P.M., Rutland Jewish Com¬ 
munity Center. Tools at discount 










































REVENUE SHARING DniiUoH 19< " on 

WHO GETS SQUEEZED? 


An Opinion 

Listening,to the various 
requests for money that came 
before the city alderman!c 
Revenue Sharing committee, it 
became obvious that nowhere 
near all of them were going to 
be met. Many of the federal 
programs that the Nixon admin¬ 
istration cut were defunded 
with the understanding that 
local governments could fund 
them with revenue sharing—if 
they wanted. This sounded 
great—local control at last. 

And there's a lot to be 
said for local control! Fed¬ 
eral funding guidelines were 
often inappropriate, if not 
ridiculous. There was red 
tape, mismanagement, money 
going to the wrong places or 
people. Revenue sharing helps 
to correct this, but it does 
bring problems of its own. 

One of them is that each 
small unit of government gets 
only a relatively small amount 
of cash. Without large amounts 
of money to work with many 
worthwhile projects—just be¬ 
cause they are too big for a 
local government to fund out 
of its revenue sharing grant— 
do not happen. 

Housing is a good example. 
The Nixon administration has 
frozen all funds for public 
housings—in spite of the fact 
that housing is one of our 
greatest needs, here in Rut¬ 
land and elsewhere. But can 
Rutland city afford to finance 
housing out of revenue shar¬ 
ing? Hardly. New housing 
would greatly benefit people 

ANOTHER TOWN 

I have spent much time in 
Brandon Park. My eyes are open 
and I see and hear things other 
people let pass by unnoticed. 

I try to be aware. 

I remember sitting in "the" 
group there, smoking dope, and 
watching the fuzz go by, stop¬ 
ping to yell at the little kids 
on the gazebo. Grass was very 
easy to come by, and very cheap. 

Even easier to get was acid- 
window pane, orange sunshine, 
etc. A lot of kids blew their 
minds. Because of this, some 
of my friends and I never 
touched it. But because of the 
easiness and the amount of peo¬ 
ple using, the pressure was al¬ 
ways there. 

Other kinds of dope were al¬ 
ways present, too. Downers 
were a favorite; speed a main¬ 
stay. But nothing was ever 
done about it. Do you suppose 
the city fathers were afraid??? 


Anonymous 



from Rutland city, Rutland 
Town and the many surrounding 
towns. But all these small 
units of government are not 
readily going to cooperate 
and "chip-in" to finance need¬ 
ed housing. The money is in 
too many revenue sharing cof¬ 
fers for large but necessary 
projects to be built. 

Luckily, there is one ex¬ 
ception. That is the city's 
decision to spend $25,000 a 
year for four years to build a 
senior citizens' center. 

We're glad that the city has 
seen fit to allocate this mon¬ 
ey. 

However, as we pointed out 
in a previous article, large 
chunks- of this revenue sharing 
money go to corporations which 
own property in the city. In 
the tentative budget for fis¬ 
cal 1974 about $450,000 is be¬ 
ing used to stabilize taxes. 

Out of this $450,000 about 
$25,000 went to lower the tax¬ 
es of just four corporations 
(the Walter Reade organization, 
Tampax, Central Vermont Public 
Service, and New England Tele¬ 
phone). Just these four cor¬ 
porations will receive as much 
money in a tax break as is 
being allocated to thousands 
of Rutland senior citizens. 

This is just one example of 
the unfairness of the tax sys¬ 
tem in general. But this is 
another subject which will be 
dealt with in coming issues. 

KOWKUHCKtK 



ooaiiy regularity while string¬ 
ing speed. They eat despite the 
fact that food is a drag to get 
down and they sleep even though 
they aren't tired. 

On speed, food does little 
good, as the action of the drug 
reduces digestive ability, and 
thus nutrition is not absorbed 
properly. The added intake of 
Vitamins helps, but will not 
nearly compensate for those 
taken out. 

Sleep when it can be accom¬ 
plished is little more than 


One Big Kip Off 

The Godnick administration 
has now answered the appeal of 
local citizens that it give 
human beings top priority in 
allocating the city's revenue 
sharing funds. Out of a total 
of $721,747 the poor, the el¬ 
derly, and the afflicted have 
been "tentatively" allocated 
some $40,000, or 5.5$. In our 
book that's not top priority, 
it's low man on the totem pole. 

Wasn't revenue sharing sup¬ 
posed to replace the anti-pov¬ 
erty money President Nixon has 
been busily slicing away? 

Well, according to various cal¬ 
culations, the city of Rutland 
shortly stands to lose between 
$350,000 and $500,000 in feder¬ 
ally-sponsored human service 
programs. Now $40,000 or 
$50,000 or even $60,000 isn't 
going to replace this, is it? 

A lot of people have been 
saying all along that as far 
as the poor are concerned rev¬ 
enue sharing is one big rip- 
off. It looks like they 
couldn't have been more right. 

In fairness to Rutland, 
we ought to point out that the 
5.5$, piddling as it is, is 
still a shade above the nation¬ 
al average. All that proves 
is that in its indifference to 
the needy the city has plenty 
of company. You can't say 
much for our compassion as a 
nation. Perhaps that's why we 
can elect the kind of presi¬ 
dent who in times of raging in¬ 
flation vetoes a $2/hr. mini¬ 
mum-wage bill and shoots down 
a War on Poverty that has 
barely had time to get off the 
ground. 

Well, the city fathers 
have spoken, and we can expect 
that some people around here 
are going to be doing an awful 
lot of suffering....soon. 

superficial relief and does not 
help the body restore itself. 
Under heavy speed use deep sleep 
is impossible and it is this 
that produces the recuperative 
effect. The dream cycle is also 
interrupted and true dreams are 
not experienced. 

Coming down from speed is a 
bummer! Speed freaks know that 
all to well. Physical and men¬ 
tal exhaustion causes severe 
depression, anxiety and irrit¬ 
ability. In severe cases it has 
been a contributing factor to 
suicide. The experience is a 
bummer and speed freaks know it! 

Speed is number one in Rutland 
and in Vermont in terms of the 
harder drugs being used. Its 
being mixed or cut with every¬ 
thing from sugar to foot powder. 
Its quality is bad. It has ' 
decisively changed the nature of 
the drug scene in Rutland dur¬ 
ing the last five years. A few 

Continued On Page 4 



















GOOD NEWS! 



Ellen Secord, pictured above, 
coordinated the efforts of many 
volunteers in conducting the 
Vermont share of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Telethon. The Tel¬ 
ethon appeared on WRGB TV, 
Channel 6, on Labor Day. App¬ 
earing on the Telethon were 
Vermont Poster Child, Tommy 
Schauwecker; his parents, David 
and Carole Schauwecker of Men- 
don; young Clarence Short of 
Pittsford, also an MD patient; 
and Rutland Mayor Gilbert 
Godnick. 

Answering the pledge phones 
in Rutland were members of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, Unit 
31, and other volunteers in¬ 
cluding members of the Armed 
Services. Thanks also goes to 
Tuttle Stationery Co., Eastman's 
Office Supplies, Beauchamp & 
O'Rourke, G.B. Rood Co., Huntoon 
Business Machines, McDonalds 
Restaurant, Kentucky Pried Chic- 
en, Nebas Restaurant, Dunkin' 
Donuts, radio stations WSYB 
and WHWB and special thanks to 
Mr. Leo Reagan, Innkeeper of the 
Holiday Inn. Also, thanks to 
Rutland Electronics for making 
it possible to view the Tel¬ 
ethon at the Holiday Inn. 

Through the efforts of all 
involved Vermont set a new fund 
raising record of $6,182.00, a 
33# increase over last years' 
total. 

Future plans include a Blke- 
a-thon for Rutland and Burling¬ 
ton, and a program to insure 
that those stricken with MD get 
the fullest treatment available. 


READ THE RUTLAND VOICE? 




If so we would like to 
know what you think about 
the paper. Are there special 
articles or events you 
would like reported in the 
Voice ? Do you have some¬ 
thing you would like to 
write about? If the 
answer is yes then send 
any comments or writings 
to 6l Elm St., Rutland 
Vermont. 775-0317* 773-399^ 
The Rutland Voice is a 
non-profit community news¬ 
paper published monthly in 
Rutland County. The paper 
is free. We ask for $1.00 
to receive six issues by 
mail. Donations are most 
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LETTERS 

[Ed. note: It is our policy 
to accept and print all letters 
sent in, providing we have the 
space to do so.] 

I did not like the offer 
of Mrs. Wheeler. I am almost 
70 years old and my health is 
not good. I resent the offer 
of "a clean place to live." 

My house is clean, I clean it 
every day. Maybe it is clean¬ 
er than hers. I also did not 
like the offer to be "part of 
a family." I am a great grand¬ 
mother and I am proud of it. 

Robertine Barclay 


DRUGS Continued 

years ago people doing drugs 
considered the drug use as a 
common bond of friendship and 
trust. Today much of the harder 
drug scene is a rip off espec¬ 
ially where speed is concerned. 
The flower child days of drugs 
are gone, we are now experienc¬ 
ing the "rip-off" days. Friend¬ 
ships being broken up. People 
using and abusing those closest 
to them. The openness of the 
"flower child" has been replac¬ 
ed by the paranoia of the speed 
freak. Speed has stimulated 
much of this change. 

More could be said about 
speed. We have only given an 
overview. We take no position 
on its use. We only ask that 
readers take a hard look at its 
use and take all of the facts 
into consideration. More infor¬ 
mation can be obtained by call¬ 
ing 775-1W or 773-3121. 

TRAC 


The Voice hopes to have a 
Good News column every montn. 
So send us your Good News! 


(Poppy’s (Boutiquel 

25 Center Street 

FASHIONS 

FOR THE UNIQUE FEMALE 


STRIKE 


Continued 


stronger action than they have. 
I feel they are in a position 
to do so and haven't. I feel 
the state should interfere and 
say to Pizzagalli: "You are 
creating all these problems by 
refusing to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment. By hiring out-of-state 
laborers, you are hurting Ver¬ 
mont families and the whole 
Vermont economy." 

I'm very displeased. I feel 
Salmon hasn't done a thing and 
doesn't intend to. He is ac¬ 
tually helping the company. 

The longer the strike goes on 
the better position the company 
is in. This is because we keep 
getting weaker, our members be¬ 
ing forced onto welfare. This 
is the strategy of the company. 
I feel the governor is playing 
right into their hands. 

Seeing as I worked on Gov¬ 
ernor Salmon's campaign, which 
I now regret, I feel he has 
acted In bad faith. In terms 
of his public image as a friend 
of the Vermont workingman. To 
me, this just isn't so. 



When I started working here I earned 
$12 a week and if it wasn’t for the union 
you, too, would have the same opportunity.” 


In fact, I wrote Salmon a 
letter sometime last year 
shortly after he said he would 
intervene and help with the 
negotiations. The letter sim¬ 
ply asked for his help. He 
didn't even have the courtesy 
to answer my letter. 

VOICE: How do other union mem¬ 

bers feel about the strike now? 
JIM: Probably more bitter than 

I. Their situation is as bad 
if not worse, especially those 
who have large families. It's 
also tough on those who have 
been in the union for fifteen 
years. 

VOICE: How long do you think 

you can hold out? 

JIM:. I can't last too much 
longer. I'll drop out. Not 
that I want to, but I'll have 
to. The union is in pretty 
much the same situation as I 
am. The only power we've got 
is the picket line. What I've 
been doing is a lot of praying 
and a lot of cursing. 
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Union Drive 
At Hospital 

A campaign to gain union reo- 
resentation for employees of Rut- 
land Hospital has been making head¬ 
way during the oast month, accord¬ 
ing to Gary Wallrapp, Vermont 
field representative of the American 
Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees* 

Wallrapp stated that as of mid- 
November about 50 workers at the 
hospital had signed membership 
cards affiliating themselves with 
that union. He predicted that more 
members would be coming aboard 
as word of union benefits got around* 
Some workers at the hospital 
have been unset over the replacement 
of an automatic cost-of-living raise 
with a discretionary merit increase. . 
Fringe benefits and faulty channels 
of communication between workers 
and their superiors have been other 
sources of dissatisfaction. 

Wallrapp, whose union is 
affiliated with the AFL-GIO and 
claims 600, 000 members nation¬ 
wide , said the aim of the workers 
was not a ff unilateral gift” from the 
hospital but the institution of col¬ 
lective bargaining which has long 
since been given to American wor¬ 
kers in the private sector.*' He add¬ 
ed that "only in the past few years 
have employees in the public sector 
become aware of their rights. " 

In apparent reaction to the 
union effort the hospital adminis¬ 
tration has issued an information 
sheet entitled "Benefacts. u It pur¬ 
ports to show the annual cost of 
fringe benefits for the typical em¬ 
ployee. According to the sheet, a 
full-time employee with six years 
of service earning $100 per week 
would receive £ total of $1,494 in 
benefits each year. Among these 
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“Rollin" A Joint?” Drugs li 
Rutland, Part lit - See Page 2 


(Ed. note: On Sept. 26th a fatal fire 
in Brandon, caused by careless smok¬ 
ing, took one life and injured two 
others. A direct result of the fire 
has been the formation of an ad hoc 
committee of some 25 Brandon res¬ 
idents. The committee is proposing 
an "emergency fire safety ordinance" 
to upgrade the fire exits and safety 
features of multi-dwelling units in 
Brandon: The following is an inter¬ 
view with Mim Welton, a member of 
the committee and also editor of 
Dateline Brandon .) 

VOICE: Why did the ad hoc committee 
get started? 

WELTON: We came together as a 
result of the fatal fire. The fire was 
the precipitating factor that brought 
us together. The committee is some¬ 
thing that should have happened long 
ago but people, if noturgedon by 
necessity, tend to look the other way. 
Even though in this case the fire was 
not the fault of the building - it was ; 
human failure that caused the fire. 
When something like atragic fire 
happens, you stop and take stock - 
there are many buildings in Brando 
owned by a varietyof landlords of the 
old wood frame tyoe and they would 
really go once they got started, 

OICE: What do you feel are land¬ 
lord responibilities , meaning tho 
.andlords who own and rent such 
buildings ? 

WELTON: Landlords can't control 
/the actions of tenants - but he has 
to be responsible for their safety. 
VOICE: What is the ourpose of the 
ad hoc committee ? 

WELTON: Very simply to get some 
thing quick and simple enough to en¬ 
force as soon as possible. The 
Vermont Fire and Safety Codes which 
cover all of the state, are very ex¬ 
tensive - but someone needs to have , ; 
the expertise to enforce them. 

No one has such expertise in a town V 
this size. Because of this, we want 
a code for emergency use and feel if 
it is simple enough it would be en¬ 
forced, Brandon is not big enough to 
hire a housing specialist full time, 
VOICE: How wilt the proposed ui - 
dinanee work? 

WELTON: We will try and get at very 
basic things a landlord must do, such 
as requiring a landlord to have fire 
exits or some assured method of a 
speedy exit . We want this to be a 
local law as the state laws are too 
complex and Brandon simply doesn’t 
have the funds to hire a special hous- 




SCENE OF THE TRAGIC FIRE 

ing enforcement offi cer. We realize 
that such a local law will be over¬ 
ruled by the state codes. 

VOICE: How will the proposed or¬ 
dinance be enforced? 

WELTON: We can’t leave the en¬ 
forcement of something like this tcu 
the local Selectmen, when two out of 
three of them are landlords. We will 
seek to elect a committee from the 
public to see that the local law is 
enforced rather than have the Select¬ 
men appoint someone to do it. Such 
a local enforcement committee should 
ideally have on it a fireman, builder, 
electrician, and a tenant - all elected 
by the public, 

VOICE: How will the ordinance be 
drawn up? 

WELTON: It will be put in our words 
and taken to a lawyer and then we 
will petition the Selectmen to have it 
placed on the Articles of Warning for 
the March town meeting. Then the 
public will vote on it directly. So far 
we have had three meetings of the 
committee. The two main things we 
want in the law are: 

a) requirement that all rental units 
have at least two exits. If there 
are upstairs apartments and 
only one exit - then the owner 
will have to build one. 

b) a posting of a list of reouire- 
ments of all landlords, to be 
placed in each living unit, so 
that all tenants can see if the 
building is in compliance with 
the emergency housing code. 

All three Brandon Selectmen were 
invited to these meetings - none 
showed up, however, one was inter¬ 
ested but was out of town. 
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BRANDON Conilirkied; 


VOICE: Do you feel the proposed law 
will be voted on and accepted? 
WELTON: Do you believe in apple 
pie and motherhood? Could you 
imagine this town not passing some¬ 
thing like this after a fire like that? 

If we make it fair it will pass. 

VOICE: Was the State Fire Marshall 
contacted about the need for an in¬ 
spection of Brandon buildings as 
specified in the state codes? The 
Town Manager requested the State 
Fire Marshall to come to Brandon 
right after the fire haopened, to in¬ 
spect all of the multi-dwelling units 
in town. However, the resDonse we 
got from the state was something to 
the effect that they acknowledged re¬ 
ceiving our request, but they didn't 
say when they could get around to it. 
They are understaffed at the state 
level and just don't have the person¬ 
nel to inspect all the buildings in the 
state. 

VOICE: Looking at the shortage of 
good, safe, and decent, housing for 
all Brandon residents - do you favor 
the town sponsoring a low and mod¬ 
erate income housing project? 
WELTON: I favor cleaning up and 
controlling what we have. You can't 
build a low and moderate income 
housing oroject and have it taken care 
of itself - this has been proven in 
other places. In terms of low in¬ 
come people I feel it is the respon- 
ibility of the Welfare Department to 
do more than just send out a check 
once a month. They should follow 
up and see if people are living in safe 
housing and using the money properly. 
Also, welfare should up the standards 
of the housing allotments it gives to 
recipients - then people would have 
more money to pay for rent and 
wouldn't have to live in such horr¬ 
ible places. We are not doing any¬ 
thing to make it better for welfare 
people by just sending them a check 
each month and then ignoring them. 
VOICE: Even if the oroposed law is 
passed it will not become law until 
March 1974 - what can Brandon ten¬ 
ants and residents do in the meantime? 
WELTON: Nothing we can do - can't 
expect the state to come in and do 
the job, they don't have the people 
to do it. Near as I can see we can 
only hope that individual landlords 
who have been shocked like ail of 
us, will take the initative and 
improve the fire and safety aspects 
of their buildings. You have to put 
your faith in the landlords. 

VOICE: Would you like to see the 
state take a stronger role in enforc¬ 
ing the state housing codes? 

WELTON: I don't have much use for 
state organizations. They are just 
big and unwieldy. 

(Ed. note: In a telephone conversat¬ 
ion, Asst. Fire Chief Murry Knap 
who was in charge of the fire fighting 
operations at the fatal fire, said 
about the proposed emergency housing 
ordinance: "I am in favor of the idea. 
It should be implemented to prevent 
future tradegies. Its better than no 
ordinance at all - which is what we 
have now/' 

Also, Brandon Selectman Sidney 
Rosen, who is the owner of the 
building in which the fatal fire 
occured was asked his opinion of the 
oroposed ordinance. His response 
was: "I'am in favor of it 100%") 
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'RUTLAND POT” 

Marijuana is probably the most 
controversial of all the drugs. In 
this article we are taking no sides 
in the controversy over the legal¬ 
ization of the drug. We will pre¬ 
sent the facts and views of differ¬ 
ent Rutland citizens. The factual 
data is taken from the President's 
National Commission on Marijuana 
and drug abuse- entitled, Marijuana: 
A Signal of Misunderstanding . The 
report is probably the most com- 
orehensive compilation of marij¬ 
uana related data in the U. S. 

Marijuana (pot, grass, weed, etc. ) 
is the most widely used illegal drug 
in Rutland a nd the nation. It is 
estimated that over 26, 000, 000 
Americans have used pot. In Rut¬ 
land pot smoking is common to 
most segments of the youth pop- 
u ation. It is probably safe to say 
that the majority of high school 
youth have used marijuana. Grass 
use is finding its way into the junior 
high and grammar schools. The 
major area of adult use is among 
professionals. I asked a number 
of users why they smoked pot and 
the following are some of the 
responses: 

"Because I wanted to get high - 
it's fun" 

"It's cheaper than drinking" 

"I like to use it to relax" 

"Some people have a high-ball 
I smoke pot" 

"Let's get high and I'll show you" 

"There's nothing else to do" 

What is marijuana? Is it dan¬ 
gerous? The answers, especially 
to the latter are not easily answered. 
Grass is the direct plant material 
from the:Indian hemp plant - cannabis 
sativa. Hashish or hash is the 
potent dark brown resin collected at 
the top of high quality cannibus. 

Hash is often five to six times the 
strength of marijuana. The active 
ingredient in both grass and hash 
is THC. 

There have been exhaustive 
studies done on physical and 


psychological effects of marijuana. 
Long term effects are still under 
investigation. The President's 
Commission report shows marijuana 
as being less than harmful in the 
short run. The studies indicate 
that light to moderate use seems 
to be less dangerous than the same 
amount of alcohol. Scare tactics 
in the oast n drug education 11 orog 
rams tried to scare young peoole 
away from its use by misrepresent¬ 
ing the drug as addictive and saying 
it leads to heroin use. Those scare 
tactics seem to have led more people 
than not on to harder drugs. Young 
oeoole would say 11 if they ied 
about grass then they must be ying 
about other drugs". I'm not ad¬ 
vocating pot, but I am advocating 
telling the truth about drugs to 
our youth. 

As for the long term effects 
of mar ijuana^ they are still under 
study. Studies seem to show that 
heavy daily use seems to effect 
memory and concentration abilities 
in a negative way. These studies 
also tend to show that heavy daily 
use might lead to acute psycholog¬ 
ical illness. The results on long 
term effects are inconclusive, as 
they relate to heavy use. The dir¬ 
ection seems to indicate extreme 
dangers in long term heavy abuse 
of marijuana. If alcohol is any 
indicator of how oeople will react 
to the data on long term heavy 
marijuana use, we might be in for 
trouble. The effects of long term 
alcohol abuse are well known. 

Alcohol effects negatively almost 
every cell in the body. Its abuse 
can be physically and psycholog¬ 
ically dangerous, yet we are an 
alcohol abusing society. The same 
rational for abusing alcohol (it's 
manly, socially acceptable, it's 
the way to relax, etc. ) will prob¬ 
ably over-shadow the facts surr¬ 
ounding heavy marijuana abuse. 

The cultivation and use of mar¬ 
ijuana can lead to fines and jail 
sentences. That reality should be 
considered seriously by anyone 
who considers smoking pot. 
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Altobell's Market, corner of Church 
and Williams Streets - currently in¬ 
volved in a struggle with the Board 
of Aldermen to remove the parking 
ban restrictions from in front of his 
Market. Copies of Voice available 
at Altobell's. 

LEGAL RIGHT AFFIRMED 

The Rutland Voice won a legal test 
this month when Rutland Hospital 
conceded its right to distribute the 
paper on hospital grounds. Rutland 
Attorney Jeff Taylor, who represent¬ 
ed the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the Voice , , said he was 
informed of the decision in a letter 
from hospital counsel Joseph 
O'Rourke. 

The exchange of letters between 
the attorneys followed an incident 
on October 22nd in which hospital 
administrators ordered two Voice 
distributors to leave hospital pre¬ 
mises. The Voice staffers were 
passing out copies of the paper's 
October issue which contained a 
front-page interview with a oro- 
uniqn hospital employee. 



Cellblock "G", 231 Grove St. current 
residence of convicted felon, Dr. 
Edward Layden, 



Cellblock, Windsor State Prison 
current residence of convicted felon, 
Eddie Parker. Photo: Times-Reporter 


Layden Lays The Law Down 


On August 4, 1973 Dr. Edward J. 
Layden was sentenced by District 
Judge Albert B. Coffrin to perform 
six months of"public service” for 
conviction of income tax evasion to 
the amount of $250, 000. 

In the August issue of this paper, 
an editorial entitled "Unequal Justice” 
dealt with the inequality between 
Layden's sentence and the eighteen 
month to six year prison sentence of 
Eddie Parker. Parker,who was con¬ 
victed of robbing a truck stop of 
$300, is now incarcerated in Windsor. 

In the October issue of the Voice 
we reported of attempts to contact 
Layden to learn the details of his 
sentence. He could not be reached 
so on October 23rd , a Voice staff 
member contacted Paul Picher, the 
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Told first that hospital property was 
"public”, then that it was "private”, 
the Voice distributors decided to 
depart without causing a "scene ”. 
They informed the administrators 
that they intended to seek clarific¬ 
ation of their legal rights under the 
First Amendment. 

In his letter to O'Rourke, Taylor 
pointed out that the Rutland Hospital 
has a "a public character” and 
benefits from state and federal funds. 
Since the content of the oaoer related 
directly to the operation of the hos¬ 
pital, he continued, its distribution 
therefore fell within First Amendment 
guarantees. 

Voice staffers plan to return to 
Rutland Hospital to pass out their 
November issue. 



Probation Officer at the US District 

Court. _ . 

At his Burlington office, Picher 
revealed that Dr. Layden has twelve 
months to choose both the way in 
which and the place where he will 
fulfill his sentence. Layden's choice 
on where and how, is subject to 
Picher's approval. The "public 
service” need not take place in 
Vermont or in the U. S. 

Picher reiterated that Layden 
must receive no pay for his work; 
he emphasized that it must be "in 
the service of humanity”. When 
asked what might be a service of 
which he would approve, Picher 
said only that he didn't know yet, 
Layden had made no decisions. But 
he added that Layden is not going to 
hang out a shingle proclaiming free 
service. The officer gave practice 
of medicine on the U. S. Ship Hope 
as an example of free medical work. 
Dr. Layden is still practicing 
medicine in Rutland. 


WOMEN'S CENTER TO 
OPEN IN DECEMBER 

The Southern Vermont Women's 
Center, Inc., a non-profit organiza¬ 
tion which intends to provide low 
cost professional medical care to 
women, plans to open December 12 
at 187 North Main Street, Rutland. 

For information call, Cathy Brooks 
773-7363, Denise Fischer 773-6479 
or Chris Anderson 446-3286 


The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper published mo- jg 
nthly in Rutland County. The paper * 
is distributed free and we exist on 
reader donations and some adver¬ 
tising. Our purpose is to offer a 
media channel for those residents 
who do not have access to the estab¬ 
lished media. This refers to such 
groups as tenants, consumers, work¬ 
ers, inmates, and other groups. 

We have published six issues and 
we intend to publi sh another six. 

To receive the paper by mail we ask 
for $1. 00 to be sent to the Rutland 
Voice 61 Elm St. Rutland, Vt. 05701 
Donations are welcome. Also, we 
encourage reader comments and 
letters or articles, poems, etc. 

Staff for this issue included Andrea 
Burke, Michael Brown, Elli Guerrera 
Jake Sherman, Liz Yeats and Tom 



































Alternative Giving 

by Liz Yeats 

The peal of bells and the glow of 
red and green lights remind us that 
the holiday season is again upon us. 
And once more we find ourselves 
caught up in the business of getting 
and spending, of pushing, red-faced 
crowds , and of jangling cash re¬ 
registers. 

Each year the great holidays of 
Christmas and Chanukah become 
less spiritual and more commerical. 
Some people go into debt in order to 
meet their gift-giving "obligations. " 
Others faithfully tuck away a few 
dollars a week in their Christmas 
Club accounts only to blow it on a 
year-end soree. All of us must rack 
our brains to think of something new 
and unusual that the other person 
doe sn't already have. And the man¬ 
ufacturers keen coming up with more 
items that are ever more bizarre, 
more luxurious and more needless. 

Isn't it strange that a Christmas 
tree heaped with costly presents 
should come to be a symbol for Him 
who had and wanted so few earthly 
possessions? 

Our frantic orgy of gift-giving be¬ 
comes especially sinful when we 
think of the suffering that is the 
daily 'ot of so much of the earth's 
population. In Asia,Africa and South 
America famine is common. In our 
own country many blacks, Indians, 

Chicanos, and poor whites go with¬ 
out enough to eat or without minimal 
nutrition, not to mention decent 
shelter and clothing. The wars that 
have torn such countries as Vietnam 
create thousands of orphans and 
refugees who go forgotten now that 
an uneasy peace has been reached. 

Each year our advertisers come 
up with that perfect gift for "the man 
who has everything. " How about a 
little, something for the man who has 
nothing ? 

Yes you agree, there is a lot of 
hunger and oain in the world. But 
why should little childern , who had 
nothing to do with getting us in the 
mess we're in, have to give uo their 
Christmas stockings? 

It is unfair to the child only if we 
consider expensive toys the most 
valuable ore sent we can give? A 
homemade gift will probably show 
our love more clearly. A non-mat¬ 
erial gift, such as a camping trip or 
music lessons, may give more last¬ 
ing pleasure. Christmas and Chan- 
uakah should be f oremost a time of 
giving. Our first thought should be 
the needs of those less fortunate 
than ourselves. This means not only 
the impoverished thousands of miles 
away but people such as shut-ins, 
prisoners, orphans, the elderly, the 
ill, right in our own mist. 

And then we have to re-examine 
some of our own attitudes about what 
is meaningful. Would it be better to 
give a child an expensive plastic toy 
that he's likely to break or get bored 
with in a couole of weeks or months, 
or would it be better to give him a 
tree seedling that he will care for 
and which may teach him something 
about the importance of the envir¬ 
onment? In these times of energy 
shortage and power cutages, are we 
going to festoon our trees with strings 
of electric lights or are we going to 
show a little ingenuity in devising 
homemade ornaments and decorat¬ 


ions? Do we need wasteful comm¬ 
ercial wrapping paper or can we 
create our own from materials 
around the house? What about mak¬ 
ing gifts using such skills as tie 
dyeing, weaving, macrame, sewing, 
carpentry, and painting? 

The holidays don't have to be an 
annual agony which bleeds bank 
accounts and leaves a litter of junk 
in the kids' toy room. Let's ’earn 
to enjoy an economical, old time 
Christmas , and in so doing revive 
true holiday spirit. 

(Ed. Note: If you would like more 
infor. on these ideas contact Liz 
Yeats , RFD Castleton, Vt. 468-5196 
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Refreshments 

Hospital Continued 

benefits are " l f Z hour break per 
day 11 which is budgeted at $300 and 
"funeral leave" budgeted at $60, 
Urider the heading "Additional Bene¬ 
fits that Cannot Be Estimated" the 
hospital lists employee lockers, low 
cost cafeteria meals and prescrip¬ 
tion drugs which are obtainable at 
10% over cost. Other "Benefacts" 
are Social Security and Workmen's 
Compensation which the hospital 
acknowledges are required by fed¬ 
eral law* 

According to Wallrapp, em¬ 
ployees feel their fringe benefit 
package provides only a basic min¬ 
imum and that this oackage is no 
more and sometimes less than found 
in other industries. He said fur* 
ther that hospital wages in Rutland 
are behind those in other areas even 
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With this issue we begin a monthly 
column to discuss and report on 
legal issues which concern Rutland 
area residents. We invite questions 
which should be sent to: "Legal 
Beagle" 61 Elm St. Rutland, Vt. 

This month's column concerns 
changes in welfare benefits: 

The Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare is issueing updated regulat¬ 
ions to bring welfare benefits in 
line with present cost of living 
standards. The raised standards 
will make Medicaid benefits avail¬ 
able to more people and will in¬ 
crease income supplements. The 
new regulations will go into effect 
on Dec. 1st for Aid to Needly 
Families with Childern (ANFC) and 
on Jan. 1st for Aid to the Aged 
Blind and Disabled (AABD). The 
Food Stamp Program eligibility 
standards and allotments will be 
changed to reflect the rising cost of 
food. For more information con¬ 
tact the Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare 775-5594, or Legal Aid 775-0021 


INDEPENDENT BUYERS, food 
buying club will meet from 1-8 
p. m., Dec. 3, at Forest Park. 
Food, produce, and unfinished 
furniture available at wholesale. 


though the cost of living here is not 
appreciably lower.. 

Waflrapp said that the imoetus 
for a union is coming from the em- 
oloyees themselves and added that 
among the ideas and innovations be¬ 
ing talked about are: 

; --an employee health clinic 

—uniform allowances for re¬ 
gistered nurses (standard pro¬ 
cedure in metropolitan hospitals) 
--truly effective grievance 
procedures 

--less hierarchy and more 
communication among the nur¬ 
sing staff 

--a credit union 
--improvement in nay differ¬ 
ential to second and third shifts 


He expressed the desire to meet 
with the hospital administration 
about these and other issues. 

The American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employ¬ 
ees (AFSCME) is attempting to or¬ 
ganize governmental employees in 
Burlington, Barre, and Montoelier. 

It represents workers in both state 
and city hospitals in other states. 
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New VISTA 
in Rutland 


Ms. Ola Bushey, a veteran com- 
munity worker, is now continuing 
her service in the role of a VISTA 
volunteer. She is working with 
families who are seeking dental 
care for their children under the 
• state's new dental program. 



Ola Bushey - Rutland's new 
VISTA volunteer 


Her work as a volunteer 
is being sponsored by the Vermont 
Low Income Advocacy Council which 
has placed ten VISTA workers 
throughout the state. 

Formerly a housing aide for the 
Bennington-Rutland Opportunity Coun¬ 
cil (BROC), she says of her present 
job: "I like it much better. I feel 
freer. " Housing is still her number 
one concern, however. She sees it 
as the greatest problem for Rutland 
County residents. 

In areas outside of Rutland City, 
she states, tenants have no choice 
where to live because there is such 
a shortage of decent housing. "It's 
a landlords' market, " she says, 

"and if an owner does not want to 
fix up his apartment buildings , even 
if it is just to the point of making 
them clean and safe, there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing a tenant can do. In 
most cases moving out is hopeless, 
as there are no available alterna¬ 
tives. " 

The situation is somewhat bet¬ 
ter in Rutland city, she believes, 
due to the Certificate of Occupancy 
Ordinance which requires landlords 
to fix up their buildings to a mini¬ 
mum standard. 

Ms. Bushey, who refers children 
to tfie Dental Clinic which is located 
at the Vermont Association for the 
Crippled on Park Street, has a 
number of other community inter- 


TOE VELFA&E SYSTEM 


This is part one of a two part 
article on the Vermont welfare sys¬ 
tem. Part I deals with welfare as 
opposed to working. Part II will 
appear next month and discuss 
"cheating" on welfare. 

WORK ISN T MUCH BETTER THA N 
WELFARE (or Why should I work?) 

One important point that came out 
in discussion with several people 
experienced in the Vermont welfare 
system was that those who do work 
aren't much better off than those on 
welfare, and that sometimes they 
are even worse off. The Vermont 
welfare allotment is less than what 
is supposed to supply the bare nec¬ 
essities of life. Just increased for 
the first time in four years, it allows 
a family of four $279 plus $102 for 
rent, for- a total of $381/month. A 
man working 40 hours a week at 
$3. 25/hr. takes home only $477 per 
month. So if bare susbistence is 
supposed to be $3 81, then the man 
making $477 is working 40 hours a 
week and making only $96 above the 
bare subsistence level. In addition, 
the welfare recipient has "Medicaid" 
to pay for children's medical expenses, 
and this is, in effect, added income. 
The working man is left with almost 
nothing for emergencies, savings, 
or his children's education. 

In fact, for large families, the 
welfare check will often be more 
than what a man earns. Dorothy 
Walker, who has worked in the 
Rutland Social We lfare office since 
1944 and is now in charge of the of¬ 
fice, said that a certain amount of 
divorce is due, in part, to the fact 
that "couples aren't encouraged to 
make a go of things when the wel¬ 
fare check is more money, and more 
regular, than the husband's income. " 

JOBS AND WELFARE 

Paul Philbrook, Commissioner 
of Social Welfare for the State of 
Vermont, felt that one of the problems 
with getting welfare recipients into 
jobs is that the jobs don't exist. 


ests. She works with the Indepen¬ 
dent Food Buyers Co-op and has 
been elected a member of the Re¬ 
view Board of the Vermont State 
Housing Authority. 

Ms. Bushey works out of the Wo¬ 
men's Center at 51 1/2 Merchants 
Row and can be reached at 775-8283 
or 265-8675. 


"One great problem with the "WIN" 
program (a welfare program to get 
recipients into jobs), " he said, "is 
the availability of a job at the end 
of the training. There are too many 
instances of there being no jobs at 
the end of the training. It's a mat¬ 
ter of the job market and being ill- 
equipped because of lack of educa¬ 
tion, experience and skills. " 

"And getting recipients into jobs 
won't reduce the welfare roles be¬ 
cause the wages are often so low. " 
Dana Berg, who has worked in 
the Rutland Social Welfare office 
for 8 years, thought that most peo¬ 
ple on welfare don't want to be. 

"Employees sell their skills to 
employers, " he said. "Why is a 
man unemployed? He's got nothing 
to sell. The chronically unemploy¬ 
ed have nothing to sell. 

"In the industries, the machine 
tool industries, for example, 
craftsmen and skilled workers are 
required. But there are only a few 
laborer jobs, and also few semi¬ 
skilled jobs. And thos e unskilled 
workers are the first to go when a 
lay-off or slow-down comes." 

Bob Howell, also of the Rutland 
Social Welfare office, felt that it 
was jn fact the welfare system it¬ 
self that enabled many employers 
to pay the low wages referred to 
by Commissioner Philbrook. That 
is, if welfare weren't available, 
many employers would have to pay 
higher wages. The State then, 

Howell thought, is in effect subsidiz¬ 
ing many of these low-paying employ¬ 
ers. "It keeps the lid on the kettle, " 
he said. 

Con't Page 3 



Nurse Maureen Dwyer and Dr. 
Elizabeth Byrnes reviewing healt 
journals. S ee page 2 
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Women’s Health 
Center Opens 

The Southern Vermont Women* s 
Health Center opened on December 
12, at 187 North Main Street, Rut¬ 
land, The Center is a non-profit 
organization established "to pro¬ 
vide medical care to women at a 
cost they can afford in a way which 
respects the dignity, privacy and 
right of each woman to choose what 
health services she wants (based on 
accurate information )" according 
to Denise Fischer of the Center. 

"At first, " Ms, Fischer said, 

"the Center will focus on care of 
women's reproductive systems, 
since women of all ages must receive 
preventative as well as crisis health 
care in this area. Our services will 
include gynecological exams, pap 
smears, breast exams, venereal 
disease testing and treatment, dia¬ 
gnosis and treatment of minor vaginal 
infections, dispensing of prescrip¬ 
tive and non-prescriptlve birth con¬ 
trol methods, pregnancy testing, 
early pregnancy termination, coun¬ 
seling on alternatives of unplanned 
pregnancy, health information and 
education. " 

"The Center also hopes to set up 
a male venereal disease clinic, and 
also a Community Health Education 
Team that could -be used by any com¬ 
munity group," she added. 

On the staff of the Health Center 
. are a certified lab technician with 
hospital experience, two Registered 
Nurses, a coordinator, and three 
counselors, ranging in age from 
26 to 54. 

Women can arrange to make ap¬ 
pointments or be on a Health Cen¬ 
ter committee by calling 775-1056. 
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Boutique 

25 CENTER STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT 

LAST MINUTE GIFT IDEAS 
BOXES OF NATURAL "i" 
Cosmetics, Scarves, Jewelry 



I* 

Cathy Brooks, Kathy House, and 
Ethel Scott, staff members of the 
Women's Health Center. 

A POSITION ON SMUT 

by John Medeiros 

Dirty films are titled and adver¬ 
tised to entice people with visions 
of sexual activity, unusual sensual 
pleasures, or display of sexual or¬ 
gans. Dirty magazines usually dis¬ 
play photographs of nude women on 
the cover, and they are given hilar¬ 
iously sexy titles. Not only do we 
have "Penthouse" and "Cad, " but at 
least one Rutland City store sells 
magazines entitled "Swingle*, 1 and 
"COQ." 

Obviously, some people are en¬ 
tertained by films called "Meatball" 
and magazines called "COQ. " Oth¬ 
ers are offended by such literature 
and entertainment because they repre¬ 
sent moral ideals different from 
their own. The moral ideals embod¬ 
ied in "Meatball" and "COQ" are 
that sexuality is.part of a person's 
private body and character and that 
no one has a right to tell another 
what he can do sexually any more 
than they have a right to cut off ano¬ 
ther's arm or forbid the existence of 
people with brown eyes. If someone 
writes a publication such as "COQ" 
and sells it and someone else wants 
it and buys it, that's the same thing 
as General Electric making jet en¬ 
gines and selling jet engines to the 
United States because the United 
States wants them. Both are exam¬ 
ples of free enterprise. Both are 
examples of needs being satisfied. 

Both offend somebody when they are 
put to a use that appears to damage 

Con't above 


The free enterprise system has a 
valuable built-in safety valve that 
prevents society from becoming all 
one-sided. People accustomedto a 
free marketplace change their tastes 
frequently. There are fads. Today's 
"COQ" is tomorrow's Edsel, and 
"Meatball" will surely make way for 
"Leg of Lamb" or "Nanking Breast. , " 
Once everybody had to have a hula 
hoop. If the stores ran out, you 
could sell yours to your neighbor for 
$12. But now they are caught in the 
middle kingdom between junk and an¬ 
tique. It is certain that dirty maga¬ 
zines and films are just a fad that 
will pass in the natural order of 
things, like every other trash that 
people buy when the mood hits them. 
Someday they will be very old and 
rare and then somebody will pay 
$100 for a dog-eared, faded issue of 
"COQ. " As long as we keep our¬ 
selves free, we will always have 
choices. But we will throw away 
our freedom of choice if we tolerate 
censorship. Don't forget, censors 
are human too, and they have been 
known to change their tastes like 
everybody else. Today, they might 


"SAVE YOUR BREATH 

TO COOL YOUR SOUP" 
A Vermont saying from "A 
Calendar for Vermont"; another 
side of Green Mountain History 
published by The Vermont 
Alliance 5 State St. Montpelier, 
The Alliance is an organization 
of Vermonters who want to im¬ 
prove the conditions of life and 
work in Vermont. Calendars 
are on sale in Rutland. 


abolish "COQ" and allow jet engines. 
But next year they might abolish jet 
engines and leave us with nothing 
to buy but government-approved 
"COQ. " 

Our history teaches that censor¬ 
ship is far more damaging to socie¬ 
ty than pornography. The price of 
retaining freedom is giving it to 
others. This principle can never 
be changed. 

FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at wholesale pricesj 
Next ordering on Jan, 7th 
1 to 8 PM, Forest Park 
Community Center. For 
infor. call Ed Ames 
773-9265 
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OPERATION PEACE 
OF MIND 

Toll free number for 
runaways to contact 
parents or loved ones, 
without being traced, 
24 hrs/da y 

(1-800-231-6946) 
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TELL US WHAT YOU THINK 
Write to us, call us up; The Rutland 
VOICE , a non-profit community 
newspaper, 61 Elm St. Rutland, Vt. 
775-0317, 773-3994. Donations are 
welcomed. Staff for this issue, 
Michael Brown, Susan Brown, 

Andrea Burke, Harry Jaffe, John 
Medeiros, Jake Sherman, Tom Wylie 
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Welfare Con't 

He added: "It is the unskilled, earn¬ 
ing 90 or 100 dollars a week, or even 
less, even after years of work, that 
we see coming in here. But in New 
York City, for example, (where Howell 
worked in the welfare department 
for 13 years before moving to Rutland.) 
the garment district cart-pushers and 
the sewing machine operators are 
unionized so that they at least have 
some benefits. Even the service 
workers at the fast food counters, the 
motels, etc. in New York are union¬ 
ized, so there is a procedure where 
they can go up. Here in Vermont it 
is unrealistic for many to think that 
they 'll be able to pull themselves up 
by their boot-straps. " 

A NOT SO DELICATE BALANCE 


If some people aren't much bet¬ 
ter off working than they would be 
on welfare, particularly with low 
wages for many occupations and 
sky-rocketing cost of basic neces¬ 
sities --food, fuel, housing taxes-- 
some might ask, "Well, why don't 
we cut the welfare allotments?" 
Unfortunately, this would do noth¬ 
ing to help working people make 
ends meet, and only bring unneces¬ 
sary suffering to those on welfare. 
The fact is that a small percen¬ 
tage of people in this country are 
tremendously wealthy. It is really 
not a matter of there not being e- 
nough of the basic necessities to 
go around, it's rather that they 
aren't going around. They are 
staying in the hands of a relative 
few. 

10% of the population gets 27% of 
the nation's total money income. 

And the richest 1% of the population 
made more than the poorest 50 
million Americans, put together. 

As for actual wealth (ownership of 
goods, real estate, stock, etc.) - 
one-half of 1% of the population 
owns 25% of all private wealth 
holdings. 

Con't above 
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A $5. 00 prize will be awarded 
to one person age 18 or younger 
who writes an essay or article that 
we select for publication in the next ; 
issue of the Rutland Voice. State 
your name, age, address, grade and 
school. Mail to The Rutland Voice, S 
c/o 61 Elm Street, Rutland, Vt, S 

05701 


TWO WOMEN 

The Voice interviewed two Rut¬ 
land women, both of them in their 
late twenties, both of whom have a 
school aged child. The first women, 
who is sepax*ated from her husband, 
had been on welfare, during which 
time she received a total of $248 a 
month to pay all her expenses. 

When she started working full-time 
as a nurse's aid at one nursing 
home in Rutland, still receiving 
some welfare, she took home only 
$80 more a month, after paying her 
expenses which included a babysit¬ 
ter for her daughter. She felt that 
the extra $80 a month did not com¬ 
pensate for the difficulties her dau¬ 
ghter had in her mother's absence. 
For people like her, she felt "There's 
no money to be made in Vermont. 

I've worked and I know. " 

The second woman, who works 
full-time and whose husband works 
full-time, felt that even with two 
wage-earners and only one child, 
she was having economic difficulty. 

"Why is it that the welfare re¬ 
cipient gets fuel adjustment allow¬ 
ances, but the working person does¬ 
n't get any increase when things go 
up? 

"They deserve it, O. K., but why 
don't we get a raise in our salary ? 
The working person should get a 
raise the same as the welfare per¬ 
son. This might drive a person to 
quit work and collect welfare. 

"If things get really bad — it may 
reach the point where the welfare 
check is bigger than the work check. 
Then it wouldn't be a matter of 
pride --it would be a matter of sur- 
vival." 


THE GOOD EARTH 
Love It or Lose If 

by John Martin 

"We travel together, passengers 
on a little space ship, dependent on 
its vulnerable resources of air and 
soil; committed for our safety to its 
security and peace; preserved from 
annihilation only by the care, the 
work, and, I will say, the love we 
give our fragile craft. " 

- Adlai Stevenson 

All of us are sailing along in the 
same boat. Very few members of 
the Earth's population have left its 
surface for any extended periods of 
time. Even those few latter day 
argonauts of space have eventually 
found it necessary to return to home 
base. The Earth is our home and it 
will stay that way for most of us in 
the foreseeable future. 

One term that has seen a lot of 
use lately is "ecology, " which means 
the study of the home. As it now is 
used, it implies a study of the re¬ 
lationships of living things with 
their environment, both the living 
and non-living surroundings being 
included in this connection. There 
are some dangers in thinking that a 
movement "back to the earth" will, 
solve all of man's and the Earth's 
problems. Man has been in blind 
conflict with nature, neglecting the 
fact that animal life on Earth, man 
included, is part of a great "web of 
life. " The lower forms of life— 
from protozoa through insects, rep- 
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FUEL 

For some Rutland area resi¬ 
dents the approaching winter has the 
potential to be a cold and dark one 
because of fuel shortages. But if 
fuel and power are available, they 
should be available to everyone 
according to his needs and not only 
to those who can meet the rising 
costs with cash payments. 

There are a few emergency rules 
issued by the federal government to 
regulate the distribution by dealers. 
Local governments are also prepar¬ 
ing for any severe shortages. What 
it all boils down to is that each fam¬ 
ily must and will be provided with 
fuel this winter. If you have trou¬ 
ble getting a commitment for fuel 
from a dealer, call your town clerk 
or the person in your town who has 
been designated the town fuel allo¬ 
cation officer. The Rutland City 
and Rutland County Civil Defense 
"offices are also available to help 
solve fuel problems, Rutland City 
residents can direct problems to 
Mr, Anchor Hocking at 775-5661, 

Mr, Hocking is administrator of 
the Rutland City Fuel Emergency 
Fund, 

According to proposed federal 
regulations, business practices 
with regard to fuel must remain as 
they were. This means that dealers 
cannot tighten their credit policies 
too much and that purchasers must 


make every effort to meet their 
payments as in the past. The com¬ 
bination of fair distribution of avail¬ 
able fuel by dealers and reasonable 
payment for fuel by consumers will 
make a comfortable winter for 
everyone, 

UTILITIES 

The Public Service Board has ta¬ 
ken some of the "power" out of the 
power companies. In the past if 
a person was unable to keep up with 
his utility bills for whatever rea¬ 
son, the power, gas, or phone com¬ 
pany could disconnect service to 
his house without giving notice. 

As of January 11, 1974, however, 
the companies will no longer be able 
to do this. New rules to take effect 
on that date provide that companies 
must try to work out a solution other 
than disconnection. If a person can 
pay current bills and make a small 
payment on back bills, the utility 
involved must continue service. In 
the case where an agreement can 
not be reached between customer 
and company, the Public Service 
Board will enter the dispute. Both 
sides must stick to the agreement. 
The new rules also state that a per¬ 
son must he giver* at least 12 days 
notice before he is disconnected. 
There are certain days (Fridays, 
weekends, legal holidays} on which 
a company can not cut off service. 

These new laws will help to in¬ 
sure that during the tough winter 
ahead M the public service corpora¬ 
tions 11 will indeed serve the public, 

Ed, note: Any questions or prob¬ 
lems involving access to fuel oil, 
propane gas, kerosene, or utilities 
should be directed to Vermont Le¬ 
gal Aid, 775-0021, 


Good Earth Can't 

tiles, birds, fish and some even of 
the mammals are essential parts of 
the economy of nature. It is more 
difficult to prove that some of the 
higher orders of mammals are ne¬ 
cessary to the Earth that man has 
fashioned by virtue of his pressing 
numbers and demands for more 
space and resources. 

Unfortunately, many persons be¬ 
lieve that the land that has been mis¬ 
used and made sterile can be re¬ 
stored to fertility through applica¬ 
tions of chemicals. Half of the 
world's people live and move in a 
world of man's artifacts and in¬ 
ventions, The other half lives on 
the land trying to provide its own 
subsistence as well as ours. It 
is also painfully evident that a for¬ 
est once destroyed takes a long time 
to grow again. It is tragically true 
that the forests of some Mediterra¬ 
nean countries have never regrown 
and probably will not do so in our 
lifetimes, "Green manure 11 and 
chemical fertilizers can assist in 
maintaining soil fertility, but where 
the soil itself has washed or blown 
away through man's carelessness 
Nature may prove helpless. 

Flagstaff, Arizona, has enough 
j water to support 5,000 people. In 
winter, the population is 13, 000; 
in summer, 23, 000. Rutland has 


a population of 18, 000 more or less. 
Where would we derive our water 
supply from if Mendon had 18, 000 
persons with a thirst? We are not 
situated in the same arid climate as 
Flagstaff yet we depend upon our 
surrounding communities for some 
very vital resources and perhaps 
equally vital recreational facilities, 
Americans have engaged in a 
chaotic retreat into the hinterlands. 
Even at 50 miles per hour, Vermont 
and Rutland are still not very many 
hours away for the millions who 
live in Boston, Montreal, New York 
and other urban centers of the East. 
This forebodes an ever increasing 
attack upon America’s dwindling 
wilderness and recreational resour¬ 
ces, of which Vermont forms a most 
important part. 

Federal land agencies and legis¬ 
lation are combining to impose land- 
use and land development planning on 
a vast scale. The federal carrot is 
also involved in helping states to 
do land-use planning on their own. 

But government action will not be 
enough. The people themselves must 
adopt a ’’Land Ethic" as described 
by Aldo Leopold* or land "disethics" 
will lead to more ticky-tacky sub¬ 
urbs and wilderness slums. To the 
wilderness must be restored what 
Leopold called an n ecoiogical con¬ 
science 11 that "reflects a conviction 
of individual responsibility for the 
health of the land. 11 



THE SPARROW AND THE WREN 

The sparrow and the wren lived 
in peace. 

They lived in a happy sycamore 
tree. 

They enjoyed the warm sunlight; 

And tussled foolishly as birds do. 

The most meaningful thing was to 
hear each other sing. 

The sweet chirping they put forth 
was the bond between them. 

In it they could feel one another. , 

Each one's song was the other 
one's solace. 

One day the wren left her nest. 

She saw a strong light from afar; 

And she knew she belonged there. 

So she departed the sycamore, , ■ 

The sparrow perched and 

Awaited her return. 

She did not come. , , 

He nervously burst forth a twitter¬ 
ing song but it died in his throat, . 

His heart was as empty as the 
sycamore 

He could only honor silence with 
silence . 

But she did not come. , . 

Ever. , , 

Ned Walsh 
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“Fm bored with my job , too . , . that’s why I 
play golf every day” 
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FUEL SaORTABE 
BURTS FARMERS 

Shortages of fuel and the rapid¬ 
ly rising cost of grain* fertilizer 
and other necessities are going to 
create hard times for local farmers 
in 1974 and could lead to food scar¬ 
cities. 

In the fuel department, Rutland 
area farmers have not perhaps been 
hit as hard as those elsewhere in 
the state. Still, 22 farmers, main¬ 
ly in the Castleton - Ira - Hubbard- 
ton area, have been without their 
normal supplies since last Novem¬ 
ber, These farmers have their acc¬ 
ounts with the White Fuel Co, of 
Castleton, which was cut off by its 
own supplier at that time. Clayton 
White, proprietor of the firm, has 
lodged appeals for emergency allo¬ 
cations with the office of Forrest 
Grr, Gov, Salmon 1 s energy coord¬ 
inator, and that of Sen, Aiken, but 
after three months has received no 
action. 

The impact on White's farm cli¬ 
ents could be severe if they are un¬ 
able to obtain their regular supp¬ 
lies by spring when they will need 
them to power their tractors for 
planting. Right now, these farmers, 
who normally purchase their gas in 
bulk lots at wholesale prices, are 
being forced to buy it at retail pri¬ 
ces from filling stations in 5-gallon 
cans. One problem they are encoun¬ 
tering is that some stations don’t 
want to sell it to them in cans. 

Other problems are the additional 
costt of about 10 cents per gallon and 
the time lost from the farm spent 
hunting for gas. 

Burton McCullough, who oper¬ 
ates a 300-acre dairy farm on the 
West Proctor Road, has not had any 
problems so far in obtaining gas. 

(His supplier, Agway Petroleum 
Corp,, allocates its customers 85% 
of their previous year's purchases,) 



Fuel shortage for farmers - 
higher costs for consumers? 


DRUG RAID: 


The Students' View 



Dy 

Ann Jarrosak 

{Ed. note: Ann Jarrosak is presi¬ 
dent of the Rutland High School Stu¬ 
dent Council. In preparing this 
article, she received written opin¬ 
ions from 40 fellow students and 
talked with many others.) 

Friday, Jan. 11, any student at 
Rutland High School could walk down 
the halls and come upon a very un¬ 
usual sight. A police officer, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Timbers, the 
principal, and Mr. Stryhas, the 
assistant principal, was opening 
lockers and (forcefully) going 
through them as though expecting 
to find something of great impor¬ 
tance. Standing there watching, 
one could, after perplexity passed, 
begin to realize that the search was 
for illegal drugs. If one could 
erase the incident from his mind, 
it still could not be forgotten. Ar¬ 
riving at each class, several stu¬ 
dents asked for permission from 
teachers to go to their lockers. 

Why? For a variety of reasons; 
to get money, radios or other val¬ 
uables from the reach of those who 
might expose personal objects; to 
see exactly what was going on in 
the halls; to check if their lock had 
been broken; or perhaps, to get 
some type of illegal substance out 
before it was found. This last 
possibility was, by far, the least 
common purpose. 


Many students posed questions 
concerning the legality of the 
search. Apparently, the ideas of 
"breaking & entering" and "invas¬ 
ion of privacy" do not apply here. 
Not only the students are disagree¬ 
ing with the correctness of the ac¬ 
tion. The vast majority of students 
had at least one question concern¬ 
ing the raid; "Why did they sudden¬ 
ly decide to search now?.. 

"Where did they get this list?". . .. 

. . "Where do those found with stuff 
stand?".. . "Is it unconstitu¬ 

tional?". ...... "Why did Timbers 

need 4 bodyguards?", ...... "Why 

didn't they simply search all lock- 
ers?. .Then, not so many who were 
innocent and who were discrimina¬ 
ted against would have minded* "... 

.What has the whole thing 

proved?!’. ...... "Didn't they need 

a warrant?". ....... "Why did they 

have to be so rough and powerful?" 
......... "Why didn't they ask per¬ 
mission or get the kids before they 
broke everything apart?" 

The aftermath of this incident 
has been confusing, conflicting and 
disrupting for many students, A 
few generalized opinions are as fol¬ 
lows: ... "it was uncalled for"..... 

. . "against students' rights". ... "in¬ 
effective". ..... "unfair"."de¬ 

grading". .... "no one can come in¬ 
to your house without permission— 
why should lockers be different?. .. 

• • ■ . "I would have been very upset 
if mine were ripped apart". ... "it 
was a grave invasion of privacy"... 
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WB1F&&E SYSTEM: MIT II 


THOSE WELFARE CHISELERS 

Last month. Part I of "The Wel¬ 
fare System" made the point that a 
family is often little better off work* 
ing than on welfare. So, it's only 
human to resent a neighbor, not 
working, living as well --or as 
poorly-- as you are, while you are 
working at a demanding, tedious 
job forty hours a week. 

Dorothy Walker, director of the 
Rutland Welfare Office, felt that 
"people are paying high taxes and 
can't see where their money is go¬ 
ing. Welfare becomes a whipping 
boy; it is something they can latch 
onto. People who are working and 
trying to cope resent it. Women 
who work see their neighbor stay¬ 
ing with her children, and they re¬ 
sent that. A lot of intact families a 
are not eligible. But men who work 
at low paying jobs, like in the quar¬ 
ries, are coping with less money 
than people on welfare. " 

WHAT ABOUT THOSE WELFARE 
CHISELERS? 

A lot of the anger people have a- 
gainst welfare focuses on welfare 
"chiselers. " How much cheating 
is really going on in the welfare 
system? 

Paul Philbrook, Vermont State 
Commissioner of Welfare, doesn't 
think that cheating on welfare is 
widespread. 

"Most people on welfare are not 
able-bodied, " he 'said. ' ^'There 
aren't that many able-bodied males 
on welfare. In June, 1973, there 
were 6, 800 people receiving Aid 
to the Aged, Blind and Disabled. 

6, 000 families were receiving Aid 
to Needy Families with Children. 

Of these 6, 000 only 500 had unem¬ 
ployed fathers in the household. 
Plus, 15% of the single women on 
ANFC are employed." 

"People also confuse unemploy¬ 
ment with welfare, " Philbrook said. 
"We often get complaints about peo¬ 
ple on 'welfare' that we've never 
heard of. We've got people who 
are abusing the system, but not 
nearly the number the general pub¬ 
lic thinks. This comes from a mis¬ 
understanding of what constitutes 
welfare, and what is welfare abuse. 
Welfare for am unwed mother, for 
example, is not abuse. " 

"One of the things that's added to 
the attitude about "all those wel¬ 
fare chiselers is the young, single, 
unemployed male and female hit¬ 
ting the General Assistance. This 
has rebounded onto people receiv¬ 
ing ANFC. People also think that 
those on General Assistance are 
the long-haired hippies up from 
the cities. But this is not so. The 
majority are Vermonters, mostly 
not drifters. Most of the people 
on General Assistance are not on 
it for a long period. Those who 
are on General Assistance and not 
actually making an effort to work 
■ do the whole program a disservice. 
(Ed. note: People on General As¬ 
sistance are required to look for 
work 20 hours a week.) 


THE DESERVING POOR... 

"The Federal regulations set 
certain eligibility standards, " Dor¬ 
othy Walker said. (Two-thirds of 
the welfare budget comes from the 
Federal government.) Some people 
make a distinction between the de¬ 
serving and non-deserving poor. 

But that is not applicable accord¬ 
ing to the Federal regulations. A 
drundard is still eligible even 
though some may not think he's de¬ 
serving. People think they're get¬ 
ting something they shouldn't be. 

But we must look at the person's 
need. The law also says that we 
can't discriminate if there is a man 
in the household. " 

Bob Howell, who handles half 
the General Assistance for the 
Rutland office, said he doesn't see 
hippies as G. A. recipients. "They 
are mostly people who are mar-i 
ginally employed, going from job 
to job, " he said. "They're not 
mostly single people, but there 
are many family men. " 

This coincides with a survey > 
taken by the State last winter that 
showed only one-third of those 
receiving General Assistance to 
be young, single, unemployed per¬ 
sons. 

Dana Berg, who has worked in 
the Rutland office for eight years, 
also thought there were a lot of 
misconceptions about welfare. 
"People call me up, " he said, "and 
say that so and so is getting welfare 
and also working. But this is al¬ 
lowed. " 

"It's also to our advantage that 
we are small," he added. "Welfare 
clients keep other clients honest. 
People tell the truth because they 
say they're afraid someone will 
rat on them. " 

r ^ M "*" ^NOTHER VOICE:" "^^^^ 

"I think in order to survive under 
the welfare system you have to be 
i dishonest. If you babysit, or take 
in ironing, you don't tell. " 

- -Rutland welfare recipient 
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LETTERS: 

Dear Friends: 

With the rising costs of food 
that we have seen in the past sever¬ 
al months, having a garden this com¬ 
ing summer is going to prove more 
important to many of us. The chance 
to have fresh vegetables on the ta¬ 
ble for several months and to pre¬ 
serve the extra for the winter is a 
great advantage shared by many 
Vermonters. 

However, I cannot help but 
think of the many Rutlanders who 
can not have gardens because they 
do not have access to sufficient 
land. There are also many who 
will be gardening for the first time 
this summer and might appreciate 
knowing where they can get advice 
from those who have a lot of exper¬ 
ience. 

I'd like to suggest that a group 
of us get together and start discuss¬ 
ing several cooperative ways we 
might make next year's a more suc¬ 
cessful gardening experience for 
people in the Rutland area. We 
might try several ideas such as: 

1) laying seeds together 

2) sharing literature, ideas and 
advice 

3) using tools cooperatively 

4) finding land for those who do 
not have access to any they could 
use at little or no cost 

5) helping each other to proper¬ 
ly preserve our extra. 

The times we live in demand 
that we look for new ways to furnish 
our everyday needs. Certainly co¬ 
operation in many areas is one way 
we can help each other through these 
hard times. 

If you would be interested in 
sharing ideas about such a garden 
project, please let me know by con¬ 
tacting The Voice by mail or calling 
me at 468-5196. 

Happy gardening, 

Liz Yeats 


The proper time to prune fruit trees and shade trees 
is winter and spring. Prune lilacs after blooms fall* 
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Recently the federal government 
published a study which stated that 
over 30% of the people who received 
welfare under the Aid to Needy Fa¬ 
milies with Children program (ANFC) 
had received the aid at a time when 
they were either ineligible or had 
actually been overpaid. Here in 
Vermont, deputy welfare commiss¬ 
ioner James O'Rourke stated that 
figures computed between April and 
September of 1973 showed that 10% 
of ANFC recipients were ineligible 
while some 27% had received over¬ 
payments. 

Vermonters, like all Americans, 
are very concerned about where 
their tax dollars go. Such a study 
can't help but make the middle in¬ 
come working Vermonter angry at 
the people who must rely on public 
assistance for their livfelihood. It 
almost seems as though the federal 
government and the state of Vermont 
publish such studies to intentionally 
pit the middle class working person 
against the poor. People on welfare 
are constantly the "whipping boy" 
for the misuse of our tax dollars. 

No state or federal expenditure 
of tax dollars should be allowed if 
the money is not used for a justi¬ 
fied purpose. There is no question 
about that. However, by repeated¬ 
ly pointing the finger at "welfare 
frauds," Vermonters may lose 
sight of the huge tax frauds being 
perpetrated against them by both 
the federal and state governments. 
For example, the Vermont 3% 


administration, places a far heav¬ 
ier burden on the middle and lower 
income person than it does on the 
wealthy. Whether your income is 
$40,000 or $4,000 a year, you pay 
the same 3% on consumable items. 
Thus the tax is far more painful to 
the low income family, including 
those living on public assistance 
who also must purchase items for 
food, clothing and shelter. It must 
be said that the sales tax is the 
single largest revenue source in 
Vermont. In 1972 the sales tax 
collected over 55% of total state 
revenue. Where did this money 
come from? It came largely from 
the pockets of middle income wor¬ 
kers and the poor. According to 
economist Lee Webb, a sales tax 
"takes as much- as 4% of a lower 
income family's paycheck while 
often taking less than 1% of a 
wealthy family's earnings. " 

A second example of fraud per¬ 
petrated upon the Vermont taxpayer 
is the numerous loopholes allowed 


K 


t 


come to Vermont and receive a real 
tax break--just for living here! 

Also, Vermont allows a tax exemp¬ 
tion for interest on state and local 
bonds. This loophole is very im¬ 
portant to wealthy people seeking a 
haven in Vermont. They can put 
their money into state and local 
bonds without having to pay any 
Vermont state tax on them. g 

A clear example of how Vermont ^ 
helps the wealthy at the expense of £ 
the middle class and the poor is a 
study done in 1964 which documented g 
that 45 people with incomes between g 
$50, 000 and $100, 000 didn*t pay any * 
Vermont taxes! 


I 
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Returning to the study which 
shows that some 30% of the people 

receiving ANFC did so illegally- _ 

if in fact this is the case, we deplores 
it--as we know too would all people * 
legally receiving public assistance-- 1 
as a misuse of our tax dollars. How4| 
ever, we are tired of using the poor 
and welfare recipients as the scape¬ 
goat for the tax evils of society. 


for people with very high incomes— wh V doesn't the federal government 
the wealthy. Vermont is literally a or s *- ate of Vermont do a study 
tax haven for the rich. This is one on a11 persons whose incomes are 
reason why so many wealthy people above $25, 000 to see how many peo- 
from New Jersey, New York, Conn. , P^ e * n th° se income brackets are 


Mass. , and other states can be 
found in just about every Vermont 
community. Why do such individ¬ 
uals come to Vermont? While the 
beauty of the state is undoubtedly 
one reason, big tax breaks are ano¬ 
ther. A person's Vermont income 
tax is a fixed percentage of his 
federal income tax, which means 
that if he pays zero federal tax his 
Vermont tax is also zero. Thus, 
the very rich who beat the federal 
government by means of oil deple¬ 
tion allowances and other loopholes 


either not paying or withholding tax¬ 
es? How about a study here in Ver¬ 
mont on the amount of tax dollars 
(which go for hospitals, schools, 
etc.) that is being lost due to loop¬ 
holes that-exist fo^ corporations and 
the wealthy? 

We question why the federal and 
state governments are constantly 
studying the poor and welfare re¬ 
cipients. Why don't they study the 
evils perpetrated'by-other classes 
of society? But then again, people 
in power seldom study themselves 


X sales tax, passed under the Davis' 


beat the Vermont tax collector auto- before the public. It must be too 
matically. So people who have in- embarrassing. 
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Jack Szanto, winner of the 
Young Writers contes^received 
a check for $5. 00. 

TELL US WHAT YOU THINK.' 
Write to us, call us up; The Rutlan 
[ VOICE , a non-profit community 
newspaper, 61 Elm St. Rutland, Vt. 
'775-0317, 773-3994. Donations are 

I welcomed. Staff for this issue; Tom I 
Wylie, Madelyn Sherman, Jake Sher-^ 
man, John Medeiros, Harry Jaffe, 
Andrea Burke, Michael Brown 

g 

Ads are $2. 00 per column-inch* 

I and are available at $4. 00, $ 8. 00,| 

I and $16. 00 rates. Also, one-half 
I page is $35. 00 and full page $60. 00 J 
SPECIALS: 3 month rates 

three $4 ads for $10 
three $3 ads for $20 
three $16 ads,for $40 











cold river 
natural foods 
rutland 


Farmers Con't 
But he is concerned that rising 
costs are going to force a lot of 
dairy farmers out of business* He 
says: "Why get up at five o'clock 
in the morning seven days a week, 

365 days a year to milk your cows 
when in some places you can sell 
that land for up to $5, 000 an acre* " 
Adds McCullough's wife Shirley: 
fl People crab a lot about what they're 
paying for milk, but they don't real¬ 
ize the work that goes into it. This 
is not like a 9-to-5 job where you 
can leave your cares at the office, M 

As an example of rising costs, 
McCullough notes that the total feed 
bill for his 100 head of cattle shot up 
from $12, 000 in 1972 to $23, 000 in 
1973, an increase of almost 100%. 

The prices of baling twine and barbed 
wire, he says, also doubled between 
May and November of 1973. In add¬ 
ition, he and other farmers have to 
pay for the transportation of their 
milk to market. McCullough him¬ 
self was hurt by last summer's 
flood along the Otter Creek. Half of 
his corn crop was ruined and a large 
amount of rich topsoil carried away. 
Although government agencies help, 
he must bear some of the cost of 
replacing the soil and banking the 
creek. 

Bill Corey of Proctor, Rutland 
County farm extension agent, says 
of the fuel situation: "Generally 
speaking, gas is short. The ones 
now getting 85% are the lucky ones. 

If it lasts until spring, it's going to 
be real bad. If you need gas to plow 
your land, how are you going to 
plow it?” 

Urgently needed, Corey believes, 
are ”rules and regulations concern¬ 
ing allocation. " Right now, he says, 
the various energy offices, state 
and federal, have no power to en¬ 
force their priorities. He notes 
that while farmers have a high pri¬ 
ority they are not No, 1* 

As for costs, twine has jumped 
fjrom $8 to $20 a bale. Fertilizer 
has risen in two years from $80 to 
$120 a ton, and is in extremely 
tight supply even at that price. The 
reason is that fertilizer is made 
from ammonia which in turn is 
made from propane gas which is in 
short supply. 

Of price rises in milk, the coun¬ 
ty agent says that milk has not ri¬ 
sen at nearly the same rate as has 
grain, which constitutes about 30% 
of the farmer's cost* Despite 
higher prices, milk production in 
New England was down for 1973, 

As a result the supply of dairy pro¬ 
ducts at the present time is fairly 
short, 'Locally, " Corey notes, 
"Seward's dairy can't get as much 
milk as they would like* n 

If these trends on the farm con¬ 
tinue, food prices can't help but 
soar much higher than their already 
incredible levels. 



"LEGAL BEAGLE* 


SMALL CLAIMS COURT 

Tom Tenant lives on 33 Grant 
Ave. in Rutland, He plans to move 
from his apartment in January and 
asks the owner, Larry Landlord, for 
the $100 deposit he paid when he first 
rented the apartment. Larry says 
no dice because Susie, Tom's 3-month 
old daughter kicked a 3-ft. hole in one 
of the walls, Tom knows that the 
hole was there when he moved in, but 
Larry refuses to give him the depo¬ 
sit. 

So Tom goes to 108 Merchants 
Row and files a complaint in Small 
Claims Court. With the help of the 
court clerk, he makes out the necess¬ 
ary forms and pays the small filing 
fee of $2. 55, The court sends a 
summons to Larry Landlord who is 
really shocked because this has ne¬ 
ver happened before. Larry has the 
choice of settling the matter with Tom 
or answering the complaint and ap¬ 
pearing at a hearing. Before his 
20 days for answering are up, Larry 
writes to the court and asks for a 
hearing. Both Tom and Larry are 
notified when the date is set. 

When the day of the hearing 
rolls around, Tom is pretty nervous. 
But he's well prepared with three 
things: his rent receipts, the depo¬ 
sit receipt, and his mother-in-law. 
The receipts provide written proof 
of all $ transactions and the mother-¬ 
in-law is the witness to say that the 
hole was there when Tom moved in. 
Tom tells his story to the judge and 
presents his evidence and witness. 
Then Larry gives his side of the 
story about Tom's daughter Susie, 
but the judge figures that a 3-month- 
old child couldn't kick in a wall. 


He decides in Tom's favor and or¬ 
ders Larry to pay Tom $100 plus 
$2.55 court costs. 

It just so happens that Tom 
received a summons from Small 
Claims Court himself. He was be¬ 
ing sued by Mike Mechanic for a 
$100 car repair bill which he never 
paid because Mike never really fixed 
his car. When Tom received the 
summons he answered it within 20 
days and requested a hearing. At 
the hearing he appeared and told his 
story. The judge decided that Tom 
should pay Mike Mechanic $35 in¬ 
stead of $100. 

Small Claims Court does not 
always work out as well as it has for 
Tom Tenant, but it actually is an 
informal, simple procedure* often 
without lawyers. Unfortunately, it 
is used mostly by large companies 
and doctors as a collection agency, 
but its intended use is as an informal 
just means of settling disputes in¬ 
volving claims less than $250. Small 
Claims Court is still a place where 
the little man can use the power of 
the court system to his own advan¬ 
tage. 

For information and help in 
filing, call Vermont Legal Aid at 

775-0021 or Vermont Consumer 
Council. 
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M MR, JUSTICE DOUGLAS" 
is coming to 
RUTLAND] 


SEE and HEAR 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
WILLIAM O, DOUGLAS 

CBS Newsfilm Interview 
7:30 p, m. Friday, February 1 
Unitarian-Uni vers all st Fellowship 
117 West, Rutland 


Students' View Con't 

."those with drugs will just 

bring it somewhere else! ", ....... 

"After being degraded again, the 
students at RHS have five more 
years before their pride and comm¬ 
unity dignity for the school are 
built up! " 

Some students were in favor of 
the raid. Among their comments 
were:. .V ,,. "the police had all the 
rights in' the world”. ., . „"It was a 
good idea and in perfect order - - 
those on drugs deserve to be appre¬ 
hended”, , 0 , 0 * rf If things are so per¬ 
sonal, why are they in lockers? 11 ,*, 
..... "Why not back up the law -- 
not break it down?", , , * * • "laws 
make the country", "those 

without dope should have nothing to 
worry about", ***... "It's about 
time some one cracked down! 

... "It was for everyone's benefit" 

.. < r, It might have taught the 

student body a valuable lesson* " 

A very strongly stressed opposi¬ 
tion concerned the "publicity" and 
Form of "professional writing" used* 
A few very common questions re¬ 
lating to this were; "Is news so 
scarce that some amount of (what 
they think is) marijuana being found, 
needs to be blown way out of propor¬ 
tion?". .... "Why did the accounts 
and publicity have to discriminate 
against us so much and give Stryhas 
and Timbers such a high standing?" 

"Is Rutland so small that 
a petty account has to be made into 
major news?" 
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EDITORIAL 

TREES and FENCES 


Two recent issues at City Hall 
allow the Rutland community an op¬ 
portunity to have a little insight in¬ 
to how decisions are made and in¬ 
to the motivations and working 
styles of City Clerk Jack Barrett 
and Mayor Gilbert Godnick* 

The involvement of both the 
City Clerk and the Mayor in events 
leading to a proposal to spend $500 
of taxpayers 3 money to construct a 
fence around a parking lot owned by 
the mayor, and used for city park- 
ing, raise some questions as to 
their respect for democratic decis¬ 
ion-making* 

Final approval for such an ex¬ 
penditure must come from a favert¬ 
able vote by the Public Works Com¬ 
mittee* In the case of the fence re¬ 
quest, however, the entire legisla¬ 
tive process of first allowing the 
committee to receive and study the 
request and then act upon it was 
completely bypassed* 

According to the City Clerk, in 
his "haste” he included an item in 
the Public Works Committee report 
which stated that the Committee 
recommended to the Board of Aider- 
men that the $500 be approved* Mr* 


Barrett placed this item into the 
committee report without having the 
approval of the members of the 
Public Works Committee. The 
Clerk -acted without the knowledge 
or consent of the committee mem¬ 
bers, and in fact issuer 1 an unauth¬ 
orized recommendation as it did 
not go t hrough proper legislative 
channels* 

When the Board cf Aldermen 
met, several Public Works Comm- 
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Don't Be a Single Parent 

This is the story of a 32- 
year-old mother of five who in. Sep¬ 
tember of 1973 attempted to find an 
apartment or a house for herself 
and her family* At the time she 
was living in northern Rutland Coun¬ 
ty and in September her landlord 
told her that she would have to be 
out by the end of October as he 
planned to rent the house to a group 
of skiers for the winter* As she 
had recently begun working full 
time in the city of Rutland, she de¬ 
cided to look in the Rutland area* 

She began to look in local 
newspapers and phoned places that 
seemed large enough. Two questions 
that she was asked early in the 
phone conversations were: "How 
many children do you have?” and 
"What does your husband do? ,T 
When the owners learned she was a 
single parent and had five children, 
many immediately said that they 
would not rent to her. Looking back, 
although she was angry at being dis¬ 
criminated against, she appreciated 
their saying no right away. Much 

Con't Page 3 


ittee members were confused and 
stated that the fence issue had not 
even been discussed at their comm- 
ittee meetings* After considerable 
confusion and a recess, the $500 
for the fence was approved by the 
committee and the Board of Aiders 
men. 

The City Clerk denies he re¬ 
ceived any pressure from Mayor 
Godnick to put the request for the 
fence into the committee® s report. 
However, Mayor Godnick has been 
an extremely active mayor and is 
on top of most City matters. Also, 
from observing his working style, 
we can see that he is accustomed 
to getting people to act quickly on 
his wishes. It is known that the 
Mayor had wanted the fence issue 
settled for some time. Given his 
active interest in the issue, it 
would appear that the Mayor may 
well have urged that the matter be 
"expedited 1 * and therefore have in¬ 
fluenced the unauthorized recomm= 
endatlon. 

Also, we should point out that 
in the appropriation for the fence 
around the property owned by the 
Mayor, there is no mention of how 
long the City may use the property 
as a parking lot. According to re¬ 
ports in the Rutland Herald, the 
Con f t Page 2 
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"arrangement" for the fence provi¬ 
ded liability coverage and "a guar¬ 
antee of the owner 1 s right to take 
back the use of the lot at any time*" 

Perhaps in the rush of having 
the issue forced upon them, the 
Board of Aldermen didn 1 ! think to 
question how long their $500 invest-* 
ment in a fence would last* Will 
the property be sold or altered in a 
week, a month, a year? If so, is 
$500 a good investment? In view of 
the suspicious way in which the re° 
quest was handled, we must ask why 
did the Board of Aldermen approve 
it at all? Why didn't the Board ta^ 
ble the issue for further study? 

One must reluctantly conclude that 
the Board of Aldermen have allowed 
themselves to be stampeded into 
supporting something forced upon 
them* 

A second issue, the attempted 
impoundment {withholding} of City 
funds, offers Rutland residents a 
view of Mayor Godnick making a 
rash decision and then reversing 
himself* 

The issue here concerns City 
funds that had been approved by the 
Board of Aldermen for the planting 
of 80 trees throughout the City* It 
is in connection with this matter 
that the mayor made the incredible 
statement: "There are some things 
people can do without, and trees is 
one of them*" 

The mayor f s abrupt performance 
and his statements during this at¬ 
tempt lead us to question his inten¬ 
tions and his respect for and under™ 
standing of democratic processes* 

For the Mayor to so suddenly 
cut the money for the trees from the 
budget without even consulting the 
Board of Aldermen may have been 
an outright violation of the City Char¬ 
ter* However, the Mayor denied 
intending to hold the money himself 
and stated that he knew all along he 
would need the approval of the Board 
of Aldermen, Even if this were 
so, the Mayor should have known 
that his action would not create a 
favorable appearance and would raise 
questions about his intentions* 

Mayor Godnick 1 s handling &f the 
trees Issue suggests a tendency to 
almost dictatorial decision-making 
and an insensitivity to the very ne¬ 
cessary process of democratic de¬ 
cision-making* He could improve 
upon his service to the City if he 
were to exercise less haste and de¬ 
velop more respect for the legisla- 
tive processes involved in a democrat 
cy* 
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SANDAL SHOP 
12 Center St, 
Rutland 



VISITING NURSES 

The Rutland Area Visiting 
Nurses Association has several ser¬ 
vices that people ought to be aware 
of. Their basic services are home 
visits, and, unlike most medical 
services, the fee is on a sliding 
sc ale--you pay only what you can 
afford. If there is a need and you 
have no money, the VNA will still 
provide service at no charge* 

If you feel you are sick but 
aren't sure what might be wrong, 
you can call the Visiting Nurses and 
a nurse will come to your home* 
There is no charge for this one-time 
evaluation visit. 

The Visiting Nurses also help 
with the Well-Child Clinics, where 
children under 21 can receive free 
check-ups and immunisations under 
a doctor's care. The State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health sponsors 
these clinics with the help of local 
doctors, the Visiting Nurses, and 
many volunteers. In Rutland, par¬ 
ents can call Mrs* Hurley at 773- 
7023 for information and transpor¬ 
tation. Various churches.provide 
transportation, although if a person 
doesn't belong to a church, transpor¬ 
tation can still be arranged* 

On the fourth Thursday of each 
month, the VNA helps the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health sponsor an 
orthopedic clinic for children under 
21* Special shoes and corrective de¬ 
vices are available at no cost 
through this clinic if the family is 
unable to pay. 

The VNA also provides people 
with speech therapy, occupational 
therapy, and nutritional informa¬ 
tion, Evelyn Morgan, director of 
the Rutland Area VNA, said that 
nutrition, especially for the elder¬ 
ly, is a very serious problem here 
in Rutland, n I see more malnour¬ 
ished ladies than anything else. 

This is probably the worst problem* 
There are many elderly people 
sitting home alone eating tea and 
toast. rT 




BABYSITTING COOP STARTS 

Eight Shrewsbury families have 
started a baby-sitting coop to ena¬ 
ble parents--mostly mothers--to 
get some time away from their in¬ 
fants and to let preschoolers be¬ 
tween the ages of a few months and 
a few years play with each other* 

The coop works this ways When 
a parent leaves one child with ano¬ 
ther person, she owes the coop time 
for the number of hours she left her 
child. The person who babysat the 
child is owed that number of hours 
by the coop* The system works on 
a "childMiour" method. So if some¬ 
one takes two children to a coop 
babysitter for five hours, she owes 
the coop (rather than the individual 
babysitter} ten hours* And in turn 
the coop (rather than the parent who 
brought the two kids) owes the baby¬ 
sitter 10 hours of babysitting* 
According to Pam Grace of 
Shrewsbury, "Everyone has used 
the coop even though it is only a few 
months old* Some people, however, 
aren't used to leaving their kids 
with other people and are reluctant 
to use the coop. Or they have no¬ 
where to go*" 

"One woman, " she said, "only 
has one little baby who doesn't see 
other children often. She thinks 
it's good for another kid to be 
around and so she's glad to take' 
other children. " 

The coop is also trying to in¬ 
terest older people to babysit in ex¬ 
change for transportation. 

People interested in the Shrews¬ 
bury babysitting coop or in learning 
more about starting one themselves 
can call Pam Grace at 492-3529* 
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59 Center St. 
Rutland. Vt. 

WOODEN FURNITURE, 
WOODCARVING, 
FURNITURE REPAIR, 
LAMPS and 
ACCESSORIES MADE 


fr=y 


CORRECTION 


In the January issue of the 
Voice it was incorrectly stated: 

"In 1972 the sales tax collected 
over 55% of total state revenues. " 
This statement should have read 
sales taxes in plural, as it refers 
to other taxes in Vermont such as 
gasoline and vehicle purchase tax, 
beverage, cigarette, and liquor 
taxes - all of which act in the same 
regressive manner as the 3% sales 
tax. Taken in total, sales taxes 
collected over 55% of the state's 
revenue in 1972. 
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cold river 
natural foods 
rutland 


The Rutland Voice 61 Elm St. 
Rutland, Vt. 05701; a non-profit 
community newspaper pub lished 
monthly. Staff for this issue 
included: Grif Bates, Michael Brown 
Andrea-Burke, Harry Jrffe, John 
Medeiros, Jake Sherman, Tom Wylie 
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Center «5t. 
Rutland 


Used t-cvid 
India Imports 
V^atern. -Shirts 
T-Shirts 
T-fe.at.her Wear 


775-2UZ 

<Sat 1o am * Upm 

Fri. Ham * 9pm 
Bailp' 77 am - 4>pm 


Apartment Con't 

more frustrating was the following 
type of experience which happened 
to her five times. After her phone 
call, the landlord said she could 
come look at the place. This she 
did and during the visit she was 
asked for per son al and credit refer¬ 
ences which she supplied. The 
landlords said they would let her 
know after they checked the refer¬ 
ences. Never hearing from the 
landlords, she would finally call 
them only to learn that they had 
rented to someone else. When she 
contacted the sources she had given 
as references she found they had 
not been contacted. 

After 15 phone calls and visits 
to five places, she found a place 
that was willing to rent to her and 
she left a $100 deposit, with the land¬ 
lord. This was on a Friday. That 
weekend her own landlord told her 
that he wasn't going to rent to the 
skiers after all and that she could 
stay in her present house for $200 
a month. She called the prospect¬ 
ive landlord on Monday to tell him 
that she didn't have to move after 
all. He said he would tear her de¬ 
posit check up. She soon found out, 
however, that he did not destroy the 
check but had cashed it the next day 
and kept the money. She went to 
Legal Aid which recommended that 
she go through Small Claims Court 
which she has done. She feels she 
may get her money back. 

In addition to the above house¬ 
hunting, she contacted several real¬ 
tors none of whom ever called her 
back. Her application to F.H. A. 

for a mortgage was turned down 
and inquiries she made to two banks 
for mortgage money were also given 
a flat no. 

She feels, but of course can't 
prove, that if she were a man she 
would not have been turned down in 
so many ways. She is sure that 
discrimination against large famil¬ 
ies is a reality. She cites Forest 
Hark in Rutland as well as the new 
Regency Manor as having as their 
largest unit a 3-bedroom apartment. 

_ This will all begin again in the 
spring of this year as her landlord 
has told her that she will have to be 
out by June of 1974. 
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FOOD SALE 

With lots of inventory mark downs, 
free coffee. At the Senior Citizens 
Handicraft Shop Route 30 Bomoseen. 
One mile north off exit 4 Feb. 22nd 
10:30 to 4:30 

FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
March 4 - Ordering 1-5 p. m. 
March 11 Pick-Up 3=6 p. m. 

Wholesale Prices = Case Lots 

Forest Park Comm. Center 
Info: Call Ed Ames at 773-9265 


f THERE AIN'T MUCH Hi 

AVAILABLE... 8 

i 8 

^ The 1970 U. S. census tells us 8 
£ clearly that there is a housing shor-8 
gtage in Rutland County. People 8 

8looking to rent a house or apartment8 
we specially today with housing loans £ 
* almost non-existent, get squeezed. £ 
According to the 1970 census, 

142% of Rutland County households 
[rent their home. At that time there g 

8 -‘was a vacancy rate of 5. 8%, Nor- g 
mally that's not too bad, but a re- g 
Sport by the Dept, of Housing and 
S Urban Development (HUD) stated 
Sthat the "present rental vacancy 
Srate consists mostly of undesirable 9 
Solder duplexes and converted units. 8 
S... these units are generally non- 
S competitive. " Meaning that if you B 
8 want to move into a delapidated 8 

8 apartment, you might have some « 
8 luck. g 

8 HUD estimated that Rutland Coun- 
8 ty needed 300 new multi-family 
g units built between I960 and 1970. 

8 50 were built. The State Planning 
8 Office thinks that 2, 300 new units 2 
8 will be needed by 1980. They aren't 8 
8 being built. Motels, skiers' condo- £ 
w miniums and second "play-homes" 2 
8 are going up all around us, but 
m housing that we need is not. So the £ 
S family looking for shelter is bound g 
® to get squeezed. 



b y Scott Sussman 

The feeling at the high school 
is that everyone feels there isn't an 
overcrowding problem. February 
12 there was an assemblage of the 
student body in which a formal de¬ 
bate took place. There was so 
much extra room in the auditorium 
that people stood in and out of the 
auditorium. Original capacity was 
650. Since then chairs have been re¬ 
moved leaving capacity in the vicin¬ 
ity of 500. A facility which is 46 
years old and has many dangerous 
aspects which should be changed. 

The gas service is still pfiped 
throughout the building yet only used 
for chemistry. If ever in a black¬ 
out emergency lighting was needed, 
the dilapidated system would surely 
fail. 

After 20 years of neglect mean¬ 
ing no major renovations or repair $ 
there is no doubt that this building 
is due for a revamp. Paper on the 
floor, scribbles on the walls don't 
affect inadequate wiring, cracks in 
walls due to foundation sags and 
shifts. If this building goes on the 
way it is, it will be lost for eternity. 
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LETTERS 

To the Editor: 

Rutland County area presently 
sponsors two on-going comprehend 
sive well- 3 child conferences, one 
held at the Pittsford Congregational 
Church and the other at the Walling¬ 
ford Congregational Church* Both 
clinics are held monthly* Children 
are eligible to be seen from birth to 
school age and from any surround¬ 
ing town* Services include physical 
assessment by a physician, immun¬ 
isations, hearing and vision screen¬ 
ing, blood pressure, urine, and 
blood testing, and parent counseling* 
The services are free, families are 
seen on an appointment only basis, 
and only well children are seen* 

Interested families should 
watch for posters in their commun¬ 
ities giving them necessary informa¬ 
tion, or may^ call this office (773- 
2411) to make appointments* 

(Mrs* ) Veronica S* Williams 
Public Health Nursing Service 

To the Editor: 

What Jack doesn't realize is 
that without loggers, his picture 
and his letter wouldn't be published 
because there wouldn't be any paper 1 * 
Did you tell him that? 

RJR 

Ed note: In the Jan* Voice , Jack 
Szanto, 8 S of Tinmouth, won the 
Young Writers 1 contest with a brief 
article pointing out some bad effects 
of logging. 

To the Editor: 

My child is being brainwashed 
right here in our own schools* 

Do you recall the Weekly Reader , 
well it has changed some. It f s now 
the “Xerox Subliminal Advertisement 
and Child Mind Conditioner” for 
grades one thru eight. 

It's my opinion that a n Weekly 
Reader, ,f written, edited, and pub¬ 
lished by Xerox; a conglomerate 
whose main goal is to control more 
money and more people today than 
yesterday and more tomorrow than 
today; is a less desireable educa¬ 
tional tool than a comic book or a 
girlie magazine* 

Love, Peace, & Thanks 
George Wanner 
Chittenden, Vt. 
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If ([ "LEGAL BEAGLE" 

1 Vli-ivl 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

3 

The Vermont Workmen* s Com- 
gpensation Act provides a variety of 
^financial benefits to a worker in- 
ijured in the course of his job* 

(Every worker should be familiar 
iwith what he is entitled to in the 
Junfortunate event he should suffer 
I injury* 

Under the law a worker who 
Ssuffers a job-related injury in one 
gof many private and public employ- 
Sments may be entitled to specified 
• payments (1) for the time he or she 

1 loses from work, ( 2) for any per- 
Smanent effect of the injury which 
^remains - say, from a broken arm, 

2 a torn knee cartilage, or a heart 
2 attack - after he or she is able to 
2 return to the job, and (3) for medi- 
2 cal services needed to treat the 
2 injury (without limit as to dollar 
2 amount)* 

Most employees sooner or la- 
2 ter return to work following a time- 
g off injury,, However, for those whoseg 
2 injuries result in death or in per- 
a manent and total work disability, 
g workmen* s compensation benefits 
v are also provided* On the other 
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GARDNER’S DELIGHT 


If you plan to turn a lawn area 
or field into a garden DON'T WAIT 
till May to start the process. You 
| will improve the garden and may 
* save money if you cover the area 
with a mulch as early as possible in 
winter. Use hay, wood chips, old 
boards, black plastic, anything that 
will kill the grass to its roots. In 
April of May you will have killed 
some weeds and started the soil¬ 
building process. The bare area 
could then be roto-tilled instead of 
needing an expensive plowing. 
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hand, where 
for examplej 


the injury is minor 
a shallow cut - and 
results in no loss of time and no 
® degree of permanent disability, 
jj medical treatment will be the only 
g benefit called for* 

W To qualify for workmen's com- 
2 pensation benefits the worker's in- 
2 jury must have been caused by a 
2 work-related “accident. n This 
2 means that something unusual must 
2 happen in connection with the occur- 
2 rence of the injury, that is, some- 
2 thing more than the onset of the in- 
2 jury itself* An accident may take 
2 the form 1 of a slip, trip, or fall, or 
2 a strain, or even working in an awk- 
2 ward position* 

It is not necessary to prove 
S that the employer or anybody else 
"was at fault for the accident to re¬ 
cover under the workmen® s compen¬ 
sation law. In many instances 
accidental injuries that occur 


FREE INFORMATION 

February is catalog time* 
Gardener^ everywhere are reading, 
learning, and deciding which plants 
and seeds to buy* In addition to 
sales lists, many nurseries and seed 
growers publish catalogs and book¬ 
lets with a wealth of information on 
planting, soil preparation and every 
aspect of gardening* Much of this 
information is obtainable free or at 
low cost* Here are some of the best 
sources‘of free information; 

1) For an extensive list of plants, 
shrubs, descriptions and gardening 
instructions, write for the catalog; 
Henry Field Seeds, Shenandoah, 

Iowa 51601. 

2) For a shrub and tree catalog 
that gives a little extra information 
on shrubs that attract and feed song- 

2 birds: Emlong 1 s Nursery, Stevens- 
| ville, Mich* 49127* 
g 3) For a flower book as detailed 

| as a college text, write: White Flo- 
g wer Farm, Litchfield, Conn. 06759. 
w Their Garden Book is not free un- 
I less you are certain that you will 

® -P -m ____ ^ ITTI. . 
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through the employee's own care 1 
lessness are covered* 

For more inf or* contact: 

Louis Lavin, Commissioner 
Vermont Dept* of Labor & 
Industry 

Montpelier, Vt* 05602 
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buy something from them. They 
charged $3. 00 for the book last year 
and gave you a $3. 00 credit. Prices 
are high, but quality is reputed to 
be worth the prices. 

4) For a rather special select¬ 
ion of Vermont wildflowers* Putney 
Nursery, Putney, Vt. 05346. They 
like visitors too. 

5) For a special list of wild 
herbs and flowers: Mincemoyer's 
Nursery, County Line Rd. , Jackson, 
N. J. 08527. 

6) For some unusual, interest¬ 
ing plants, get the catalog of Lake¬ 
land Nurseries, Hanover, Penna. 
17331. 

7) If you want to try planting 
your own trees or get some free in¬ 
formation about trees, write for the 
catalogs of: Stark Brothers, Louis¬ 
iana, Mo. 63353, or Kelly Brothers, 

N. Y. 14437. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Anchor Hocking, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Rutland City Rescue 
Mission, Inc., announced that 
beginning March 1 the name of 
their ministry will be changed to 
"OPEN DOOR". Also on March 1, 
the RUFIP = Receiving Unit for 
Intoxicated Persons = wil^l open at 
the Pine Street address. / 



"I want a voluntary overtime agree¬ 
ment, too." 
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CORRECTIONAL CENTER FIRE 


INTRODUCTION 


On Saturday, March 9th, a 
fire in the Rutland Correction¬ 
al Center took the life of Rob¬ 
ert Munroe. Since that time 
there have been charges of 
negligence 'on the part of the 
correctional center. Several 
inmates have filed suit against 
the Center and its personnel 
charging it with negligence. 

We found it difficult to 
investigate the charges brought 
forward in the suit or in Chris 
Wetmore’s letter because the 
attorney for the Dept, of Corr¬ 
ections has instructed personne 
at the Center not to speak in 
detail before the suit is set¬ 
tled. 

Some thing-* , however, appear 
true. The paint on the walls 
of the Center, although sup¬ 
posedly fire-retardant, gave 
off thick, noxious fumes that 
stopped the guards from going 
a few yards to Munroe’s cell. 
The mattress in his cell, also 
supposedly fire-retardant, was 
completely burnt. Both of 
these items were purchased by 
the State of Vermont for the 
Rutland Correctional Center, 
Several allegations made in 
Wetmore’s letter were contra¬ 
dicted by William White, Sup¬ 
erintendent of the Center, He 
said they never knew Munroe 
was in another institution, 
"although we recognized him as 
generally unstable and called 
Rutland Mental Health." 

White also said one prisoner 
(presumably Wetmore) was trans¬ 
ferred for "disciplinary” rea¬ 
sons, rather than the reasons 
Wetmore indicated. 

According to White, as a re¬ 
sult of the fire, air-pacs, 
(air-masks that enable a person 
to enter a fire) are now part 
of the Center's fire-fighting 
equipment and all personnel 
have been instructed in their 
use, A meeting was also held 
to revise fire emergency pro¬ 
cedures, but no changes have 
yet been made. 

Steven Cocci, one of the 
officers present during the 
fire, declined to comment be¬ 
cause of the pending suit. 


Letter to the Mditor 
Dear Sir: 

After reading Monday’s is¬ 
sue of the Rutland Herald , 
(March 11, 1974), I believe it 
is my duty to inform the public 
of another attempt of a "White¬ 
wash" by the Vermont Correction 
al Department, This is in 
reference to the death of Rob¬ 
ert A. Munroe, who died from 
the results of a cell fire in 
the Rutland Correctional Cen¬ 
ter, the night of March 9, 

1974* His death was labeled 
suicide; whereas in all reality 
it was due to several counts 
of negligence*... I know, I 
was there. You noticed I said 
WAS! I was transferred pre¬ 
cisely four hours after the 
needless cell fire. I was 
transferred for being a threat 
to their security; but not that 
of an escape risk or of incit¬ 
ing a riot —but a threat of 
exposing immediately to the 
news media that the cell fire 
was not a suicide attempt. 

This cell fire was an attempt 
to force the guards into let¬ 
ting him have his cigarettes 
and allowing him to go to the 
bathroom, because his cell did 
not have the proper -facilities. 

It stated in the paper that 
an officer had checked his cell 
less than five minutes before 
the fire was discovered. First 
of all, the time is debatable; 
but the important factor was 
left out. When the officer had 
checked his cell it was because 
an inmate had informed the of¬ 
ficer that Hr, Munroe had 
started a fire in his cell 
which consisted of a few small 
articles of paper and a few 
plastic spoons and forks. At 
this time the reason for start¬ 
ing the fire was to draw the 
guards attention so that he 
could request permission to go 
to the bathroom and receive his 
cigarettes. 

This was the first act of 
negligence...The Institution 
acknowledges that it knew Mr. 
Munroe had been a resident of 
a mental institution in Con¬ 
necticut - Why did they not 
take from Mr. Munroe the mat¬ 
ches and any other objects that 
would give him the ability to 
start a fire. But, they did 
not. 
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CREDIT MANAGERS 
DENY DISCRIMINATION 
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Food Stamps 


There's nothing I can say here 
that's going to make you feel good 
about getting food stamps if already 
don't like them. I don't like them. 

They're embarrassing. (The one 
time I got them I never felt good, 
shopping. I made myself feel a 
little better by telling myself I was 
temporarily, seasonally unemploy¬ 
ed. What did the check-out girls 
think of me?) I felt awful when the 
supermarket line was held up when 
the cashier had to go to the mana¬ 
ger's booth to get change in food 
stamps. (Was I buying ice-cream 
or anything extravagant?) 


But I'm hung-up. And so must 
the majority of people who qualify 
for food-stamps but don't apply. 

As you already know, you can't 
eat as cheaply this week as you 
could Last week. So, if you have 
children, why indulge yourself 
by visiting your hang-ups on your 
children? 

If you decide you want to get 
food-stamps --you don't have to 
be poor to qualify-- you have to go 
downtown to 9 Merchants Row, 
Department of Social Welfare, and 
ask the receptionist to see someone 
about food-stamps. 

You'll sit on one of the ugly green 
chairs and wait, hopefully not too 
long, to see someone who will help 
you fill out an application. 

When you go, bring with you re¬ 
cords of your income, your bank 
accounts. Also bills or receipts 
or cancelled checks to show how 
much you pay for rent or mortgage 
payments, electricity, heat, med¬ 
ical expenses, child-care, school 
costs, and any other expenses you 
think necessary for your household 
You have to apply as a household. 

After deducting for traveling to 
work, housing, medical expenses, 
school, child-care, you can still 
make these amounts and qualify. 
Household size - Max. Mon. In¬ 
come 


i 


\ 

\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 

\ 


i 


185 


2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 
7 


260 

373 

473 

473 

560 

646 

726 


So, it would not be unusual that 
with a family of four, you could make 
$600 ' month and still qualify for 
food-stamps. 

You can, however, be disqualified 
if you have too much money in the 
bank (normally, for a family of 
four, $1, 500 ) or own property that 
you don't live on. 

If you qualify, you should find out 
in 30 days. You'll be sent an 
"authorization card" once a month 
with which you can go to the City 
Clerk's office - the new one on 
Strongfe Avenue-- and buy your 
food-stamps. 


Across the country many women 
who are single, divorced, or on 
welfare have experienced difficulty 
receiving credit at retail stores. 

All retail stores unually state as a 
matter of policy that they do not 
discriminate aginst women iit the 
granting of credit. However, as 
indicated by the large numbep of 
protests by women's groups - if, 
appears that what is often a matter 
of policy may not necessarily be a 
matter of practice. 

In an atempt to find out what the 
credit policies of Rutland area stores 
are toward women the Voice inter¬ 
viewed the credit managers of Grants 
in the Rut and Shopping Plaza and 
the Economy store. 

GRANTS 

The following is an interview with 
Mr. Roch Tremblay credit manager 
of Grants in the Rutland Shopping 
Plaza. 

VOICE: What is your policy toward 
single women who apply for charge 
accounts at Grants? 

TREMBLAY: We treat them equally 
credit is denied no one on the basis 
of their being female or on the basis 
of their sex. There is no sex dis¬ 
crimination as far as I can see in 
our policies. 

VOICE: Do you require that single 
women be employed as a basis for 
granting credit? 

TREMBLAY: I don' t refuse credit 
on that basis. 

VOICE: What is your policy toward 
single men who apply for credit? 
TREMBLAY: It doesn't affect credit. 
We ask if a person is single or not, 
but it has no basis on opening an 
account. 

VOICE: Do you require that single 
men be employed as a basis for 
opening an account.? 

DISCOVER 
022s &lnurists 

A NEW COMPLETE. FAMILY 
LEISURE TIME SHOPPF 
• COINS 
• HOBBIES 
• CRAFTS 
• GIFTS 


Brine In ThK Ad and Receive * 5% 

Discount on your Pure have 

022s blnunsks 

148 W«( Si Rutlind, Vi 775 2443 


TREMBLAY: Being employed is not 
a continuous factor. However, if un¬ 
employed we ask how will you make 
payments? I know of one case where 
we have given credit to a person who 
was unemployed. He was male. 
VOICE: Is there a similar case with 
a female ? 

TREMBLAY: That is the only situation 
I know of where the person was male. 
I don't know of a case where the pers 
person was a women. 

VOICE: What are your credit re¬ 
quirements? 

TREMBLAY: Any company has a 
right to protect its business in terms 
of protecting their internal operations. 
We meet all federal and state regul¬ 
ations. Then, based upon our inter¬ 
nal standards, we approve or deny 
credit. I can't discuss or spell out 
our procedures for granting of credit. 
Its of a confidential nature. If I did 
then people would see tfiat we wanted 
and might falsely fill out an applic¬ 
ation. Normally if a person has a 
good credit rating they have no prob¬ 
lem at Grants. 

VOICE: .What if a women with three 
children and-on welfare applied for 
credit at Grants? How might she 
be received? 

TREMBLAY: Her chances are as 
good as anyone else. I don't feel 
she'd be refused because she's a 
women or on welfare. If she had 
good credit I don't see how we could 
refuse her. 

ECONOMY STORE 

The following is an interview with 
Mrs. Genevieve Miller, credit man¬ 
ager of the Rutland Economy Store. 

VOICE: What is your policy toward 
single women who apply for charge 
accounts at the Economy Store? 
MILLER: If they are employed 
there's no problem. However, a 

continued on Page 7 
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Raymond Plante with two culprits: on the left, a multiole 
offender, on the right, a first time offender. 


CHASING 

DOGS 

THE MAN WHO 
ARRESTS YOUR DOG 

Rut and has a dog catcher. Since 
January of last year, Raymond Plante 
has been Rutland's dog-catching 
officer, the title which Chief Jenne 
gives Plante 1 s position. 

A normal day for Plante includes 
answering complaints in the morn¬ 
ing and dog catching in the after¬ 
noon. Complaints have ranged 
from barking dogs to a cat-killing 
Doberman Pincher, now confined 
inside the owner's home. Ideally, 
Plante likes to see the dog owner 
first to inform them of complaints 
aginst the pet. He also tries to see 
the filer of the complaint. His goal 
is to see that owners know the law 
concerning dogs. Though,.he add¬ 
ed, no dog owner likes the law. 

Last year Plante picked up 200 
stray dogs. He feels that's a good 
figure for the year and says that's 
more than ever before were captured. 
This year's total, as of a couple of 
weeks ago, is 111. 

The best month for catching is 
March. Last March Plante nett¬ 
ed fifty dogs. During March 
male dogs wander because of fe¬ 
males in heat. Plante noted that 
Vermont State statute says that all 
female dogs in heat must be confined 
in a building. In the Summer, cat¬ 
ching slows down because dogs 
travel with chi dren Last year 
Plante picked up many dogs which 
had followed children to school. 

This year, he says,the problem 
has lessened. 

Plante will not capture dogs in 
control of the owner, whether the 
owner has verbal command or has 
the animal on a leash. Often times 
he will stop to grab a dog only to 
have the owner quickly claim the 
pet. Although city ordinance says 
that a dog must be leashed in an 
enclosure or attached to a run, 

Plante has learned where many dogs 
live and will not touch them if they 
are on home territory r When asked 
if he would capture a dog that was 
unlicensed but on home territory 
he called the question a "sticky 
thing". Legally he can pick up 
any unlicensed dog. For every 
dog captured, Plante receives in 
addition to his regular salary a 
five dollar bonus. He calls the 
bonus an equalizer - all dogs 
regardless of whether or not he 
knows the owners are worth five 
dollars to him. 

Each year, by city statute, the 
mayor must send to the police de¬ 
partment an order to destroy all 
unlicensed dogs. Last year 150 
to 200 dogs went unregistered. 

The figure is based on previously 
licensed dogs which were not re¬ 
licensed . Plante said the figure 


is uncertain because dogs have died 
or owners have moved, taking their 
dogs with them. 

Plante says he has established a 
reputation among some Rutland dogs 
and dog owners. One Rutland women, 
if she sees Plante drive by her home, 
calls the police station to say that 
her dog is inside. Second and third 
time offenders are common. Some 
dogs recognize the dog catcher and 
will run away. So far though, no 
dog owner has been jailed, one of 
two possible punishments for three 
offenses. The court tends to treat 
offenders more lightly than the law 
allows. 

Captured pets are taken to the 
Humane Society Shelter in Pittsford. 
The city pays the Shelter about 
$3000 to handle stray animals, in¬ 
cluding both dogs and cats, and 
other pets. At the Shelter, the dogs 
are kept for five to seven days. 

After that, they are either destroyed 
or given away depending on the dogfs 
age and value, and the number of 
dogs at the Shelter. Plante says 
some nice dogs go unclaimed. For 
instance, a Weimeraner now owned 
by Proctor's Police Chief, and which 
Plante theorized was lost by out-of¬ 
staters, went unclaimed. 

At the time of the interview, Plante 
was wearing what he called one of 
his many dog-catching outfits: soft- 
soled shoes, dungarees, and a 
leather jacket. He held out his 
jacket ed forearm to show the places 
where pets had bitten him. Plante 
also wears hockey gloves as 
protection. Other dog-catching 
equipment includes a car with the 
back seat removed and chain stret¬ 
ched from side to side , and snares. 
But he would rather grab doga Dogs 


become infuriated if snared and he 
doesn't like 

enraged canines as back-seat pass¬ 
engers. 

If Plante is unable to capture a 
dog, he tries to chase it home. He's 
bothered by people who say the dog- 
catcher is not doing his job; many 
dogs are just impossible to catch. 

If an uncatchable dog becomes a 
particular nuisance, Plante says the 
police will tranquilize, trap or shoot 
the animal. Recently, one wild, 
destructive dog was shot by 
police officers. 

Plante has no regular beat. He 
says he just cruises. Plante works 
Monday through Friday, usually 
from eight to twelve and four 

to eight. He claims the best hunt¬ 
ing grounds for stray pets is in the 
northen section of the city, especially 
in the Church Street and Lincoln 
avenue area. 

Plante also handles occasional 
complaints about skunks which 
usually take uphousekeeoingunder 
porches or garages in the Spring, 

In most cases, the skunk must be 
destroyed. 

Dealing with problems created 
by skunks has given Plante and 
Chief Jenne reason to talk about 
expanding the dog catchers role 
into humane work. 

Plante likes his work and insists 
that he likes dogs too, but doesn't 
own a dog because he lives in a 
trailer park. Plante also seems 
to enjoy the people behind the dogs. 
He would like the benefits of reg¬ 
ular police officers and recently 
went before the Board of Aldermen 
to request those benefits. His 
proposal is now being considered 
by an Aldermanic Committee. 
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Story and photos by 

Mark Mitchell 

For nearly 50 years Bill Waite 
has been servicing automobiles for 
the people of the Rutland area. Bill 
first started in the business at the 
Melen Brothers garage in 1927. 

This was a time when the whole auto¬ 
motive sales and maintenance organ¬ 
izations as we know them today were 
just starting up. 

Bill began his career as a mechanic 
along with America’s first mass 
produced people’s car the Ford 
Model T. As Bill tells it "bailing 
wire and a pair of plyers" seemed 
like all you needed, to maintain the 
Model T. After hearing some more 
of his experiences you quickly un¬ 
derstand that repairs in those days 
required a lot of imaginative think¬ 
ing. 

Today Bill is still servicing the 
cars of people in the Rutland area. 

He is working his 28th year at 
Stinson Ford Sales. In the service 
department there he performs all 
types of repaiir work and also 
specializes in automatic transmission 
repair. 

Concerning todays cars Bill has 
this to say. "They are quite a bit 
more complicated and fancy, and 
seem to need much more attention 
than the old Model T". 

Bill should know, he’s a worker 
thats as much a part of the automot¬ 
ive industry as the automobile itself. 
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BIG, BEAUTIFUL SELECTION 

MOTHER'S DAY CARDS 

LOURAS’ 


NEW DAY 

As the sleeping world 
Spins on 

The Goddess Eos 
Bids the stars begone. 

Her magic touch 

Turns darkness into dawn 

That silhouettes 

The Eastern horizen. 

The coming sun 

Tints limpid sky 

With rose-red coloring, 

Skylarks, soaring high, 

Herald the morning 
With their songs on wing. 

On land and sea, 

Or in lofty flight 
Each earthly creature 
Greets the waking morn, 
Out of the silent night, 

A vibrant day is born. 

LeRoy Cluff Pratt 
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GILL’S DELICATESSEN 

68 STRONGS AVE., RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Offering A Fine Selection of Quick-Service Foods 


I GILL'S MISSILE GRINDERS: 

» FOUR SIZES: MINI, SMALL, LARGE AND GIANT. NUMEROUS VARI 

3 ETIES TO SUIT MOST TASTES ON A DELICIOUS ITALIAN ROLL. 

3 

» SANDWICHES: 

HAM f iCELER Y, EGG & OLIVE. TUNA. ROAST BEEF. HAM & CHEESE 
HOT HAM OR SALAMI. 


3 
I 

3 PIZZA : 

3 FOUR SIZES: SMALL 8 ”, MEDIUM JO", LARGE 12”, AND GIANT 16“ 

TEN TEMPTING TOPPINGS - PEP PE RON I, MEATBALL. SALAMI, HOT 
SAUSAGE. MUSHROOMS, GREEN PEPPERS, HOT PEPPERS. ONIONS. AN- 

a CHOVIES AND OLIVES. ANY COMBINATION WITH THIN OR THICK 
^ CRUST. 

3 SALADS: 

3 POTATO, CHOPPED OR SHREDDED COLESLAW. MACARONI & 
» TUNA, TOSSED SALAD , ZIPPY ITALIAN, DEVILED EGGS. AND BAKED 
| BEANS. 

| MEATS & CHEESES : 

» CUT TO YOUR DESIRED THICKNESS. INCLUDING HOT SPICED 
3 HAM, HOT PEPPERED HAM, BOILED HAM, ITALIAN SALAMI, AND 
3 MANY OTHERS. PROVOLONE, CHEDDAR, AMERICAN, SWISS AND RO- 
J MA NO CHEESE. 


I 

I 
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ICE COLD BEVERAGES, GROCERIES, ICE CREAM AND “ICE' 
Open Mon. Thru Sat. 9 A.M. To 9 P.M. 
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GILLSBURY CATERING CLUB 

COLD RIVER ROAD, SHREWSBURY, VERMONT 

‘Catering To Your Special Party Needs” 

NOW' TAKING RESERVATIONS FOR THE NEW SEASON 

Accent on Shop Picnics , Party Gatherings, Bowling Banquets , Sfag Parties or 
Showers * Specializing in Wedding Receptions f Summertime Outdoor Activities t 
and Any Did Reason for A Party! It Is Not Too Early to Book Your Preferred i 
Date. Asfe for Our Gillshury Book for Detailed Information , Come See Our New I 
Enlarged Parking Lot! 

Our catering service offers assistance in planning your own special party * 
from a smalt meat and cheese platter to a complete buffet dinner. We are ready J f 
to assist you for a party any day in the week. 

VEDA P. GILLIGAN, Prop. 

Tel. 773-7414 
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ram FOLIC DEFENSE!! 

SPEAKS ... 

Steven Edelstein* 32, recently 
resigned his position as Public 
Defender of Rutland County, Mr. 
Edelstein has eight years of exper¬ 
ience in various fields of law. We 
asked for his impressions of the 
criminal justice system from his 
position as a defense attorney. 

Edelstein said that as Public De¬ 
fender he found his greatest person- 
al frustration to be too many cases. 

The second being lack of money. 

"Money would have come this year 
if I'd stayed* but I left because I 
personally would have trouble doing 
a competent job. You still don r t 
have an investigator or any help, so 
you are still potentially tied up in 
court 5 days a week. n 

The State's Defender General, 

Robert West, was opposed by the 
State Legislature this year in his 
requests for increased salaries and 
additional help. Of this, Edelstein 
said: M I think the criticism of Mr. 

West's asking for these raises tire 
unjustified. I think Mr. West needs 
a deputy. I think a full-time Public 
Defender for any county should get 
paid $17, 000 if you're going to treat 
a Public Defender on parity with 
other attorneys. Now you can argue 
that all attorneys make too much 
money. But, if you're going to 
treat a Public Defender like any 
government attorney, then there's 
no reason he shouldn't make as much 
as the State's Attorney. M 



Some more general comments by 
Mr, Edelstein follow: 


M What alternatives are there to do 
with an individual found guilty. He 
can go to jail or be placed on proba¬ 
tion. Much is being left* much of the 
criminal process is being handled 
outside of a court. The whole cor¬ 
rections process is outside a court; 
it's handled by Probation and Parole 
and the Commissioner of Corrections, 
And from what I have seen* my per¬ 
sonal conversations, I think the peo¬ 
ple at Probation and Parole are 
overworked. 

fr We need alternative ways of deal¬ 
ing with these people that both would 
help this individual, keep him from 
being a repeater* and at the same 
time, protect society from this in¬ 
dividual doing again what he's done 
in the past, 

n A thorough examination of the 
way money is spent now could vastly 
improve the allocation of dollars — 
for both the public interest and the 


individual. 

"Some people think the main pur¬ 
pose of the criminal justice system 
is punishment--no matter what else 
is said. If you keep in the punitive 
value of correction, or believe that 
punishment will deter, maybe you 
can defend the present system, 

M But many experts might state that 
instead of spending $16* 000 a year 
to keep a man at Windsor State Pri¬ 
son, give him $6, 000, get him a job 
for $4* 000 , he r s making $10* 000* 
and spend $3* 000 on a counselor for 
him, 

rr But society as a whole seems to 
believe that an individual should be 
punished and placed in jail, 

"When you send a man to jail in 
9 times out of 10 you hope he'll be 
hurt as little as possible. Other 
people would state that by sending a 
man to certain specific programs 
you would help him. That's not my 
personal opinion, however. 

MUST PROVE HE T S GUILTY.... 

"The Founders of our Constitution 
did not say a man should be found 
guilty and punished if he committed 
the crime, they said he should be 


found guilty if the State can prove 
he committed the crime. And there r s 
a vast difference, between the two. 
The Founders had a great fear of 

State power. So they had a 5th a- 
mendment: a man shall not incrim¬ 
inate himself. 

"They were interested in protect¬ 
ing an individual against the State 
and they did not see it as an even 
ballgame. They saw the State as be¬ 
ing inherently the greater danger. 

"What people lhave to realize is 
that it can happen to them. An un¬ 
checked State is what leads to tyran¬ 
ny, " 

y PLEA BARGAINING/ 

"There's a pressure on the State's 
Attorney and the defense attorney to 
settle a certain amount of their cases 
as quickly as possible. The pressure 
comes from your case-loads. 

"Another thing that will push some¬ 
one into plea-bargaining is if he 
can't get out on bail. If a man is 
locked up in the correctional center 
and if he pleas, he'll get out. So 
if an individual is in on bail he' s 
more anxious to have his case dis¬ 
posed of as quickly as possible. 
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They Help You 
Find Apartments 


If you are having difficulty finding 
an apartment in Rutland County, there 
are two social ‘service agencies which 
can help you. One is the Rutland 
Opportunity Council (ROC) at 16 
Evelyn Street, Rutland (775-0878) 
where the individual in charge of the 
housing area is Annette Meacham. 

The other is the Vermont Department 
of Social Services at 9 Merchants 
Row, Rutland (775-5594) where 
housing is handled by Hugh Brady. 

The following is an interview with 
Annette and Hugh in which they ex¬ 
plain their function and discuss the 
current housing picture in the 
county. 

VOICE: What is the nature of your 
work? 

HUGH: We are involved in locating 
apartments for people. We keep in 
touch with landlords and realtors, 
so we can tell people what f s avail¬ 
able and refer them to the kind of 
housing they seem to be looking for. 
VOICE: Can anybody avail them¬ 
selves of your service? 

HUGH: Yes. Some of our people 
just wal& in off the street, while 
others are referred from other 
social service agencies. People 
planning to move to Rutland often 
contact us by letter. Our work is 
basically with low income families. 
VOICE: Do you get out in the field 
much and inspect housing? 

HUGH: Sometimes, but not too much. 
We're not a licensing agency. Our 
philosophy is that the tenant-land¬ 
lord relationship is a private one and 
not one we interfere with. 

VOICE: Suppose your client has 
problems with his landlord in the 
area of failure to make repairs, etc. 
Will you do anything to help him? 



I 
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BAILING OUT YOUR DOG 

If your dog is licensed. . . 

1) The police dispatcher will call you 

2} Upon payment of $ 6. 00 apprehension fee and $ 2^ 00 daily 
shelter fee, the police depart ment will issue yo u a receipt 
and a court summons. 

3) The Humane Society Shelter will hand over your dog if you 
present the receipt issued at the police department. 

4) At your court appearance you will be charged $10. 00 for the 
first offense, $15. 00 for the second and $20. 00 or 10 days 
in jail for the third. 

If your dog is unlicensed. . . 

1) the police dispatcher will not notify you because your dog has 
no identification. 

2) If you should check the shelter and find your dog there, you 
will be charged the regular fee plus an additional late fee 
and probably be issued a summons for failure ta register 
your dog. 

3) The remaining procedures are identical to those for a 
registered dog. 


HUGH: In general, our relationship 
with a client ends when he agrees to 
take an apartment. However, if he 
has problems with repairs, we will 
hear his side and then advise him to 
talk with the landlord. Most times 
the landlords are cooperative. If 
the landlord refuses to cooperate, 
we can help the tenatit find another 
apartment or refer him to an 
agency such as Legal Aid. We don't 
encounter too much of this. 

VOICE: In your experience, then, 
most landlords are good people? 
ANNETTE: We try to maintain good 
working relationships with landlords. 

Often they will call us if they have 
an apartment available. If you treat 
them fai?rly, they'll treat you fairly. 
We've found them reasonable, 
particularly in allowing a tenant to 
pay his security deposit over a per¬ 
iod of time. 

VOICE: Is there any really bad 
housing in Rutland County? Are 
people still living in unheated 
shacks in backwoods hollows? 

HUGH: The days of tarpaper shacks 

1 and kerosene lamps are over. If 
you would have come to me three 
or four years ago I could have 
given you a lot on tarpaper shacks. 
There are programs to take care of 
the outlying* areas now- the Vermont 
State Housing Authority has one - 
and these have been a big help in 
solving this problem. 

ANNETTE: These conditions are 
not that prevalent. In the six months 
that I've been on this job I've heard 
of only one really bad case. I don't 
hear of it, but if I do I steer them to 
better housing, which is available. 

VOICE: What is the biggest problem 

you run up aginst? 

HUGH: I would say it is finding 
apartments for large families. With 
most average-sized families there's 
no problem, but when you get six 
seven or eight or even nine children, 
things get very difficult. I don't 
think landlords discriminate aginst 
people on welfare. Some landlords 
don n t want children, whether they're 
welfare children or not. 


VOICE: Are there any other problems' 
in your work? 

HUGH: We try to help clients find 
furniture for the apartments we assist 
them in getting. A real problem is 
low-cost, second-hand furniture - 
it is very scarce. We now have a 
place to store furniture and are 
looking for donations. Another 
problem is utilities. Most of the 
requests we have are for places with 
utilities included in the rent. These 
aren't always easy to find, although 
a lot of landlords are now giving 
tenants an option on the utilities. 
VOICE: Do you think new legis¬ 
lation is needed to upgrade housing 
conditions ? 

HUGH: We are concerned with this, 
but it is more in the province of 
other agencies than ours. 

VOICE: How tight is the apartment 
situation in Rutland right now? 

HUGH: It is getting better. There 
are some problems with rentals 
going up, but then allowances are 
going up too. The reasons there 
are more apartments available are, 
first there's been additional housing 
built e. g. Regency Manor, Forest 
Park, which has freed up quite a few 
units, and, second, more apartments 
are being created by middle income 
people in search of extra income. 

VOICE: Don't you think rents have; 
gotten out of line? 

HUGH: The days of low-cost housing 
are gone. Landlords are asking 
more money, but then people are 
asking for more services. Rents in 
Rutland have gone up but not as 
much as in other Vermont cities. 
Based on the competition, rents here 
are not unreasonable. 
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Deny Con't 

lot of the time we extend credit to 
young people and they don't stay on 
a job. They don't seem to feel credit 
is an asset. 

VOICE: Do you require that single 
women be employed as a basis for 
granting credit? 

MIDLER: If they are unemployed why 
should we give credit? Definitely 
not. How could they pay the bill. 

We'd never get it. 

VOICE: What if the women had other 
assets like savings accounts and 
other charge accounts? 

MILLER: We'd take that into con¬ 
sideration. It depends on past 
experience. 

VOICE: What is your policy toward 
single men who apply for credit? 
MILLER: It's the same as for 
single girls. 

VOICE: Do you require that single' 
men be employed as a basis of 
granting credit? 

MILLER: Definitely it would be the 
same thing. If they had other assests 
we would take that into consideration. 
VOICE: What are your credit re¬ 
quirements? 

MILLER: We base on past exper¬ 
ience. A good credit rating and 
so forth. At the time of the inter¬ 
view, is when I usually judge it. 
VOICE: What if a women with three 
children and on welfare applied for 
credit at the Economy Store? How 
might she be received? 

MILLER: No, she whould not 
receive it. 

VOICE: Why? 

MILLER: From past experience we 
can't do anything with them. They 
default payments. However, it 
depends on some circumstances 
If the person has previous credit 
established then its a possibility 
we'd grant them credit. 


AN INHATE'S ACCOUNT OF THE FIRE 


These comments came from one 
of the men who was In the Center 
at the time of the fire. 


"That place is a cracker-box, 
it's an oven. If the paint had 
caught on fire and come inside 
the block we all would have died 
"As it was we couldn't see, 
couldn't breathe, everyone was 
planted against the windows, a 

with them wide open, and we stillSalso 

0 the 


^Letter CON'T 

I 

5 The Rutland Herald reports 
2the State's Attorney stating 
pthat, "...The fire began 
0 shortly after a guard had 
^checked Munroe and had found 
0nothing amiss." This is an 
outright lie and another step 
•to whitewashing the needless 
• death of Hr, Munroe. 

It is also debatable as to 
whether a guard unlocked Mr. 
jMunroe's cell at the second 
j attempt of a fire which 


was guaranteed 
it went up like 
blew up right in 
it was made of 
had just been 
or a horse- 
would have 


could barely breathe. That's 
how heavy the smoke was. If 
we were locked in at night, be¬ 
cause .the windows are all closed 
at night, there liras no question 
of us all dying of smoke inhal¬ 
ation. 

"The mattress 
fire-proof, but 
a tinderbox; it 
in his face and 
plastic. If it 
a cotton mattress 
hair one, it just 
smoldered. 

"If they just had a couple 
oxygen bottles (air-pacs), 
they could have walked right 
into the middle of that thing 
and pulled that guy out, But 
as it was, if the guards hadn't 
kept their cool we all could 
have died. They went right to 
their knees from the smoke, and 
crawled out a couple of times 
before they could even get in 
there to open our gateway, 

"But the firemen were still 
outside for about 5 minutes 
before they opened that sliding 
gate to let us out. We were in 
there a good 20 minutes, I'd 
say, easy.. 

"The inmates stayed up all 
night washing all the smoke off. 


attempt or a 
suited in his death, 
debatable as to 
fire originated. 


re- 
It is 
the time 
The p a- 


jjpers stated that "The Saturday 
0 fire started about 7:15 p.m, 

0 and about 30 inmates of the 
0facility were evacuated to a 
0 section of the building that 
•was protected from flames, 

•The victim was removed from 
ihis smoke-filled cell and 
•treated by firemen before the 
• Aldous Ambulance squad arriv- 
•ed." They neglected to say 
Jthat the inmates were forced 
jto stay in the smoke-filled 
Jblock approximately 20 to 25 
^minutes. It is a fact that 
5 the officer in charge could 
Jhave put the inmates in that 


We didn't want to go to bed 
and wake up to that stuff eit- 
her. We c1e aned the who1e 
place up ourselves. A couple 
guards supervised, but we 
it all up ourselves," 


I 

I 

I 

I 

l 


same protected section of the 
building almost immediately; 
but.chose to leave the men in 
the block insuring dubious 
security of institution over 
the security of men's lives. 


It also should be known that 
Mr, Munroe was the last to be 
removed from the fire. 

There are many other "White¬ 
washed" reports in the papers 
in reference to the fire and 
even a few unreported events 
that would prove to be embar¬ 
rassing to the Department of 
Corrections in general and 
specifically to the Rutland 
Correctional Center's staff 
and Management. Because of 
my desire to get this news in- 

t _ r to the media as soon as possi- 

cleanedP.ble I will wait to report on 
• those. 

Km'mmwif -Chris E, Wetmore 
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We Repair - - 

• 8 Track Players 
* Casetie Players 
* Stereos 
* TV's 


Low, Low Rates 
Guaranteed Service 


SUN 



SALES 


3 STRONGS AVE. RUTLAND* VT, 

773-2962 

VE SERVICE TAPE PLAYERS, STEREOS, TV’S 


Public Defender CON’T 
* *.. MOSTLY YOUNG. 


M My impression is a majority of 
these people are under 25. These 
oeople haven’t taken a reality readin; 
of what can happen to them in the 
world, M 

INNOCENT UNTIL PROVEN? ? ? ? ? 

- M I think a Public Defender 
should be available to anyone, even 
a millionaire because they are 
being accused by the State of doing 
something before they are proven 
guilty, H 
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TENANT'S RIGHTS 


Some of the commonly accepted 
facts about the landlord-tenant re¬ 
lationship in Vermont are mainly 
myths* One of the old tales that 
the M Beagle rf has heard is that 
tenants cannot be evicted during the 
Winter months when there is snow 
on the ground* The other legend 
holds that families with babies under 
one year old cannot be forced out 
of an apartment* 

Those two tenant" s rights are not 
in the law books, but people renting 
an apartment or house are well 
protected under Vermont statute and 
newly developed concepts of ten¬ 
ant's rights. 

For example there is a way for a 
tenant to with-hold rent from a 
landlord If he follows the procedures 
outlined in Vermont Statute, Title 
12 Section 4859. Under this law, if 
a rental unit is in violation of any 
state, federal or muncipal building 
or sanitation code, the tenant may 
stop paying rent after notifying a 
building or health inspector and his 
landlord by certified mail* Some 
examples of violations would be ex¬ 
posed wiring, roof leaks, faulty 
plumbing- fire hazards, and poor 
sewer drainage* This is a com¬ 
plicated law and any action by a ten¬ 
ant should be taken under the guid¬ 
ance of a legal adviser. 

Once a tenant has paid rent and 
entered into a landlord-tenant 
relationship, the relationship is 
guided by these rules; 

1) the landlord cannot lock a tenant 

out of his rental unit 

2) the landlord cannot cut off 

utilities to the rental unit 

3) the landlord cannot use physical 
force to evict a tenant or throw 
a tenant out at any time 

4) the only way a tenant can be re¬ 

moved from an apartment is 
through a court proceeding 

5) both eviction requests and rent 

increases must be preceded by 
a full rental period notice - 
usually between 30 an 59 days. 




SONS OVER FATHERS 

The St* Peter 1 s boys basket¬ 
ball team, grades 6 defeated 
their fathers last month, 19- 
16 * 

Donna Ganney, President of 
the St# Peter 1 s School P 0 T 0 A. 
said the event was jointly 
sponsored by the teachers, the 
F *T, A*, and the basketball team. 
About 100 people showed up* 

H We sold refreshments at a 
nickel a piece,’ 1 Mrs, Ganney said 
said, f, and really made a killing 
on that* 11 $4° was raised which 
will be used ,to sponsor an awards 
dinner# 
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TAKE A FEW MINUTES TO BRING 
YOUR BICYCLE IN FOR SERVICE 

Whether you need repairs or just 
a tune-up, this is the best-time to 
have it done. Soon everyone will 
start thinking about their bicycle, 
while you are out enjoying yours. 

So take advantage of our Spring 
tune-up special to enjoy your bicycle 
sooner. 

We Service All Brands 

77 Woodstock Ave. Rt.4 E. V* Mile from Rt.7 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

On Saturday April 27th from 1 to 
3 F. M* at the V, A. C. there will 
be a meeting of the Vermont Assoc¬ 
iation for Learning Disabilities to 
plan future activities to aid childern 
with all kinds of "hidden handicaps" 
which interfere with success in 
school* 
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VOICE 

A Rutland County Qjmrnunily ]\ewspaper 


May 1974 


Votn No. 5 



INTRODUCTION 

On March,23, 1974 GE surorised the residents of 
Ludlow and Rutland with their announcement of a decision 
to close down the Ludlow GE plant, and build a new fac¬ 
ility in Rutland by 1975* 

In this issue we interviewed two Ludlow GE emnloyees 
and also two Rutland GE emnloyees, to find out how the 
decision to close out in Ludlow and expand in Rutland will 
affect their home lives and working conditions* 


THE GE MOVE 


...I feel very bifter and angry ... it will 
help Rutland grow... perhaps not all of 

the Ludlow plant will be moved...kind 
of a shock ... I detest big business but 
its a fact of life ... the tax loss will 
be made up in a few years 


INTERVIEW WITH 
DICK TIE TON 

Ed. Note: Dick Tilton, who has 
lived all his life in Ludlow, has 
been a machinist at GE for 19 years. 
He is 40 and married with one child. 

VOICE: How will GE's moving from 
Ludlow to Rutland affect you person¬ 
ally? 

TILTON: Quite drastically. From 
a personal standpoint it means add¬ 
itional unpaid hours from our life, 
getting up earlier in the morning and 
coming home later in the afternoon. 
Plus the fact that the expense of tra¬ 
veling will be equal to a loss of ap¬ 
proximately one pay increment. 
VOICE: Will you commute to Rut¬ 
land? 

TILTON: Nothing is definite. I did 
live in Ludlow and work at GE in 
Rutland for eight years, I know 
what it's like to commute and I don't 
like it. I bought a 1 63 Corvette. It 
picked up 75, 000 miles in no time. 
When my wife and I were married, 

I got my job with Ludlow. 

VOICE: Has GE offered any compen¬ 
sation in terms of position, salary, 
and travel costs? 


TILTON: No offer of compensation 
and there will be none. At one meet¬ 
ing employees asked about travel 
expenses. It is merely a matter of 
economics for GE. I can see their 
viewpoint. They wish to consolidate 
their facilities, but this is no help 
to us in Ludlow where GE ds the 
largest single employer. After all 
these years of being able to come 
home for lunch, now that won't be 
possible. We only have one car and 
we anticipate ahead. I plan not to 
drive my car if possible. 

MRS. TILTON: Myself I hate the 
thought of him going to Rutland. I 
won't see him as he'll get up at 6:00 
or earlier and will be gone all this 
time. It will really hurt the com¬ 
munity as most of the volunteer 
firemen and ambulance and civil 
defense workers all work in the 
shops. When emergencies came up, 
they would leave their shops to help, 
but now myself and the rest of the 
community will have to adjust to 
the workers being out of the com¬ 
munity for 9 or 10 hours a day. 

VOICE: Will you accept employ¬ 
ment in Rutland? 

TILTON: I don't honestly know 


a ^ ou L emplo 7' ment * If something 
should come up like a white knight 

on the horizon I would consider it 
but I would hate to lose my seniority 
and four weeks vacation time after 
all these years. If something 
worthwhile and closer to home did 
come along I'd consider it. I would 
definitely not move to Rutland, no 
offense. I don't care for the area, 
the cost of living is higher, and the 
value of my home here couldn^t be 
replaced in Rutland. 


I am always wary of big business. 
It scares the pants off me. The^ar- 
ger the industry the more hard and 
cold I feel they tend to be on person¬ 
al considerations. I detest big bus¬ 
iness but it's a fact of life. I am 
wary but it's necessary. 

VOICE: Did the move come as a 
surprise to you? 

TILTON: We all know the present 
building is inadequate no matter 
what you do to it as far as modern 
machine handling processes go. 

The move had been rumored ever 
since the flood, but the announce¬ 
ment was much sooner than others 
expected and the decision was not 
made be GE officials in Ludlow. I 
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tEKPHOII RITE HIKE = mill tWl 


The New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is again seeking 
to raise the telephone rates of Ver¬ 
monters. And again various groups 
and independent citizens around the 
state led by the Liberty Union Party 
are fighting the increase and calling 
for a boycott if necessary to stop 
it. 

You've got to say this for New 
England Telephone: they don't give 
up easily. It seems like just yester 
day (actually it was a year ago) that 
the company had launched a big cam 
paign for a 38% increase. Negative 
rulings from the Public Service 
Board and the Vermont Supreme 
Court beat that move down, but it 
also took a lot of opposition from 
the public. People from across the 
state packed Public Service Board 
hearing rooms to protest the hard¬ 
ship higher rates would place on 
them. There were petitions and the 
beginnings of a boycott. Word got 
back to the telephone company that 
there were (1) quite a few dissatis¬ 
fied customers, and (Z) quite a few 
people prepared to have their phones 
disconnected rather than nay higher 
charges. 

Now it's 1974 and New England 
Telephone is ready for Round Two, 
This time they are taking a different 
approach, a harder one to fight* In¬ 
stead of asking for a 3 8% increase 
all at once, they have petitioned the 
Public Service Board for a Z3% in¬ 
crease of which 16% is in the form of 
a ''temporary 1 ' increase. The nice 
thing about the so-called temporary 
increase from the company's stand¬ 
point is that the PSB can put it into 
effect without public hearings* Thus 
the company avoids facing the peo¬ 
ple, In 1973, the company wanted 
big raises in the basic monthly ser¬ 
vice charge; this year the big raises 
are to come in in-state toll calls 
(up as much as 40%) and installation 
fees (from $12. 00 to $32* 50), 

Inflation is causing all sorts of 
industries to raise their prices 
these days. Why shouldn't New Eng¬ 
land Telephone get its share of the 
pie? First, because of soaring pro¬ 
fits. NET&T is 85% owned by AT%T 
an international monopoly which in 
1972 and 1973 reported record break¬ 
ing profits of 12% and 18% respect-' 


ENOUGH 
IS 
ENOUGH 



BOYCOTT 

THE TELEPHONE C*. 

RATE INCREASE 


ively. The Feb, 5, 1974 New York 
Times described AT&T as "the 
world's biggest moneymaker, 11 sta¬ 
ting that the company led the world 
in profits. Any rate increase, there¬ 
fore, simply makes economically 
hard-pressed Vermonters poorer 
and fat-cat AT&T stockholders rich¬ 
er, 

* Second, while Vermonters are 
struggling to make ends meet, the 
company is treating its top execu¬ 
tives to huge salaries, NET&T 1 s 
top two officers earn $135, 000 a 
year and 40 of its executives earn 
over $40, 000. The chairman of 
AT&T makes $246, 000, The Gov¬ 
ernor of Vermont, meanwhile, makes 
about $25,000, 

Finally, why does the company 
offer bargains to big business at the 
expense of residential users in the 
form of special bulk rates, tie 
lines, and other savings? Should 
families, senior citizens, students, 
and working people be squeezed to, 
subsidize large users? 


The Liberty Union is calling on 
people throughout the state to boy¬ 
cott the rate increase if the FSB 
sees fit to grant it. The procedure 
will be to deduct from your phone 
bill the percentage increase grant¬ 
ed by the PSB, If the Board grants 
the 16% ''temporary’ 1 increase, then 
16% is to be deducted. As in 1973, 
the hope is that if enough individuals 
make it clear to the government and 
to the phone company that they will 
not pay the increase, there will be 
no increase. 

What if the phone company 
threatens to disconnect your phone? 
You have a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection* First, the company must 
send you a separate notice stating 
that if payment is not received with¬ 
in so many days, your phone will 
be disconnected on a specific day. 

If your phone is disconnected and 
you have not received such a no¬ 
tice call the Public Service Board 
collect (828-2323) and ask to speak 
with Tom Whalen. 

If you do receive the notice, ex¬ 
plain to the phone company that you 
are only boycotting the increase and 
intend to pay the rest of your bill as 
usual. If they refuse that, request 
a Public Service Board disconnect 
hearing by calling Tom Whalen at 
the PSB, Also contact the Liberty 
Union Party at P* O. Box 602, Essex 
Junction, Vt* 05452 and they will 
have someone represent you. Let 
them know also if the PSB refuses 
you a hearing. The phone company 
cannot legally disconnect while a 
hearing is in progress nor can it 
disconnect if there is anyone in 
your home who is sick and needs 
access to a phone. 

The so-called "little" oeople 
were able to stop the big corpora¬ 
tion once before. But it appears 
that in the battle with a powerful 
adversary that is prepared to bide 
its time and take new approaches 
a second victory is going to take 
redoubled determination and effort. 
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8PECIAL CAMEL $19 

NYLON MT. 


95 


TENT 


SIZE .5 J x6'6" 

CENTER HT, , , ...38" 
SLEEPS , ** 2 People 
WEIGHT , . , * . 6 lbs. 


* Root of blue taffeta nylon. 

* Triangular rear end with large rear screen window 
and outside storm flap, 

* Heavy duty screen door with reversible 

zipper down center and snaps across bottom, 

* Complete with all ropes* stakes and metal poles, 

* We have a complete camping and hiking supplies center. 



LEISURE LINES 

Woodstock Ave* Rutland, Vermont, 

775-0854 


FOR SALE: My ‘67 VW 
It has a good body, the 
insides need an exulor- | 
atory operation. Call 
775-0317 after 5 PM 
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Go. Inc 

SERVICE & QUALITY SINCE 1832 
OFFICE OUTFITTERS 

11 - 13 CENTER STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 05701 
802/773-3381 



DARKROOM 


custom black & white film 
processing and enlarging 

call mark mitchell af 483*6541 
or stop by miller's pets and hobbies on 
center street for price sheet and service 
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CHILDREN: PARENTS SPEAK 


HYPERACTIVE 

What is a hyperactive child? 

What is it like to be the parent of 
a hyperactive child? Over the past 
few weeks a group of parents in the 
Rutland area have been meeting in¬ 
formally to discuss a common prob¬ 
lem: their hyperactive children. 

Hyperactivity is a learning dis¬ 
ability. The hyperactive child is 
defined by doctors as generally 
more active than other children 
their age -- active in a purposeless 
sort of way when they eat, read, 
study or do anyother activity. They 
are constantly in motion, often very 
impulsive and tend to blame others 
if things go wrong. They cannot be 
swayed by common reasoning and 
their behavior is usually not swayed 
by punishment. 

Raising children is never an easy 
job but raising a hyperactive child 
can be almost an impossible job. 

To help themselves deal with this 
problem these parents have been 
meeting informally to share their 
experiences. 

In order to better help people in 
the Rutland community sortie ot the 
parents in this group talked with 
the Voice about what it is like to be 
a parent of a hyperactive child. 

* * * * 

For one parent, it started early, 
when Jim was a baby: 

"I knew when Jim was a baby he 
was different from other babies. We 
had to tie a badminton net over his 
crib at night so he didn't get out and 
get into the medicine chest and drink 
everything. In order to make sure 
he'd stay in his room at night we put 
a heavy screen on the inside and a 
lock on his door which sounds insane. 
It made us sound like cruel parents 
if we happened to mention it. We had 
to have a lock on the bathroom and a 
lock on a certain closet door, because 
he drank ear drops and he ate moth¬ 
balls, and sulfa. He was always 
one step ahead of me, all the time. 
And most of the time the things which 
he did were destructive. So I knew 
he was different from the beginning. " 

But all the parents agreed that the 
problem becomes most severe when 
the child enters school. 

"When he starts going to school is 
when you'll really know. He'll dis¬ 
rupt the whole class. " 

" A hyperactive child has to go at 
his own pace in school. If he's hy¬ 
peractive, he'll be too fast, frequent¬ 
ly doing poor work. Then he's done, 
bored, and a problem. 

"They (V. A. C. ) ran a test on our 


son when he was young, " another 
parent said, "and they found out his 
mind was racing faster than his 
body. Once the two combine, they 
figure he'll slow down. But now 
he's at a fast pace; he does it fast 
and if you don't get him occupied 
he'll hit every kid there, and the 
first thing you know you get a call 
from the teacher: 'Come get your 
kid. '" 

How do these parents deal with 
this problem? It's hard they said. 
One thing they agreed, is staying 
calm and doing the things that work 
with all children --even if theyhave 
to be done much more often. 

Another real help according to 
some, is talking to parents of other 
hyperactive children --sharing 
problems and asking questions and 
finding out what solutions other 
parents have found. 

Doctors also prescribe medica¬ 
tion, notably Ritalin, to help calm 
hyperactive children. 

"Our children know they're dif¬ 
ferent. I've told our daughter there 
are other children in the city, like 
her, who are on Ritalin. " 

What do they parents think of the 
medication? 

To one parent, it was a "god-send' L 
"I have some reservations, but it's 
helped so tremendously. 

"Of course there are good moments 
in raising a hyperactive child, but 
quite frankly, they were few until 
he took Ritalin. Now there are many 
--for instance, yesterday he made 
a Martian on his own with paper- 
mache and old boxes.'* 

Another parent said, "When my 
daughter goes off the Ritalin, her 
behavior changes radically. At 
four o'clock, when it's wearing off, 
it is terrible. She had these crying 
fits some days. You can't do any¬ 
thing with her. " 

Another parent said, "Some times 
it worked, some times it didn't -- 


"The hyperactive child is different. 
You can't reason with her. She 
can't help herself. It's a violent 
temper, inability to be constructive, 
inability to get along with other 
children frequently; it's a combina¬ 
tion of these symptoms and they 
come out when she goes to school. 
The one uniting factor is a short 
attention span. " 

"But it's a problem outside of 
school, too. At home, you sit down 
to the dinner table and instead of 
eating he's doing something else. 

You go away for the weekend and the 
hyperactive child may be throwing 
little wads of Kleenex at the driver. 
It's little things over and over. And 
our second son, who's normal in 
every way, just isn't the pain in the 
neck that our first son is. 

"There was a period of years when 
I felt totally incompetent. Other 
mothers weren't having the same 
problems, doing the things I was do¬ 
ing. One mother had some beautiful 
antiques on a low coffee table, with 
her little children. And she said, 
you just train t he children. But I 
couldn't keep his hands off anything. 

"I think a lot of times the parents 
get blamed for the behavior of the 
children. But you try your hardest 
and you just can't find a solution to 
get around this problem." 

One parent mentioned a study in 
Framingham in which doctors put 
a group of hyperactive children on 
pure natural foods and many of the 
hyperactive symptoms disappeared. 
Another parent mentioned that he 
was going to try a natural foods diet 
this summer for his child. 

But days end. And even hyperac¬ 
tive children fall asleep. "Hfe can 
come to you, " one parent said, "and 
say I'm going to sleep. Turn his 
head and go to sleep. And you know, 
it makes you laugh when they go to 
bed and you check them: he's just 
like a little angel, lying there. You 
feel like saying, "oh, you sonafa. .. " 
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Tilton Con't 

don't believe the employees could 
have done anything - it's strictly a 
matter of economics by management 
many miles from here, 

VOICE: How do you feel about the 
move? Do you have any hard feel* 
ings toward GE ? 

TILTON: I feel very bitter and an¬ 
gry in that after all these years of 
GE's being in Ludlow and my work¬ 
ing there, it’s a radical change to 
have to be going 25 miles away, 

It r s a jolt for most of us country 
folks, 

GE came to Vermont in the first 
place to take advantage of low pay 
scales in comparison with urban 
areas where they were fa ving large 
labor disputes that they wanted to 
get away from* We feel that after 
all these years -- GE has been in 
Ludlow for 22 or 23 years with a 
reliable work force, a work force 
with the reputation of n we always 
get the job done" despite the diffi¬ 
culty of tasks - we feel that we de¬ 
serve a little better. 

I feel bitter too in that I think 
Ludlow fell down in not having built 
a building a few years ago* If we 
had, we might have been able to 
retain GE. 

VOICE: Do you feel that as a result 
of the move there will be thoughts 
of and talk about a union? 

TILTON: It will not necessarily be 
an open door, but perhaps a serious 
consideration* Unions are good, we 
all know that, but if you can function 
without one we all feel we're better 
off, A union has been voted on here 
in the past and failed. The last vote 
was around I960 in the early begin¬ 
nings of GE in the area. Some wor¬ 
kers may be swayed toward a union 
now out of anger and frustration* 
VOICE: Do you think, the move to 
Rutland is justified? 

TILTON: I feel it is not economic¬ 
ally justified in that with a new fa¬ 
cility in Ludlow in the long run the 
company would be way ahead as 
there is more spirit in a smaller 
community. We have the identity 
you don't get in a large plant. Be¬ 
cause of this spirit, the Ludlow 
plant is often used as an example to 
GE officials. We’re steady and re¬ 
liable as a work force* Sometimes 
there have been unreasonable de¬ 
mands, but we've always managed 
to get the job done. In addition, a 
new plant here would be cheaper 
with all water and sewage provided* 

It will cost more in Rutland to get 
those services over a long distance* 
In overall production and quality of 
products they will have to go a long 
way to beat what they have here, 
VOICE: How do you feel about a 
community being dependent upon one 
large company? 

TILTON: I T ve always been frightened 
of putting all your eggs in one bas¬ 
ket whether its recreation or what¬ 
ever* You need a balance between 
recreation and industry. It is a big 
risk to be based on one industry. If 
there are a couple, there is a cush¬ 
ion; it’s good to be a little diversi¬ 
fied. GE was like this when they 
first came to Vermont, but now they 
are consolidating again* 

VOICE: What do you think the ma¬ 
jority of Ludlow GE workers will do? 
TILTON: I think the average person 
will go along with what the company 


will say and won’t complain loudly 
enough, so the majority will go to 
Rutland. But you are also likely to 
see early retirees, single people 
saying to hell with it I'm not going 
up there. A lot of people from Win¬ 
dsor, Cavendish, and areas south of 
Ludlow will be looking for other em¬ 
ployment due to the huge distance. 

The tax loss to Windsor will be 
pretty well offset by Windsor Miner¬ 
al, an offspring of Johnson & Johnson 
who make talc. 

VOICE: If you take the job in Rut¬ 
land, what will you be giving up? 
TILTON: Hadn't thought of that. 

Time I guess, there will not be as 
much time in the evenings. We have 
a four-wheel drive vehicle and it T s 
not good for long distances like that 
and two cars are out of the question. 
Time, two hoursa day, multiplied by 
weeks, months, and years; this is 
time which no one pays you for - 
you pay for it out of your hide* 

Also, Rutland GE is a dog-eat- 
dog operation, it doesn’t have the 
personal closeness and acquaintance 
with other workers, there is little 
sense of belonging. The atmosphere 
is much more competitive and cut¬ 
throat, It is definitely different in . 
Ludlow where we’re smaller and we 
know each other in the shops. In 
Rutland, it's competitive where each 

is out to outdo the other to get the 
highest pay grade. This concerns 
me very much as I like the personal 
feeling, I don't really love my job 
or go wild over it, but it's a living 
and I do the best I can with what 
I’ve got, and knowing everyone 
makes the days go better. The big¬ 
ger the operation the more you lose 
in personal concern and spirit. 

The total environment will 
change. We’ll have a brand new 
shop but it won't thrill me. It's 
the environment and peace of mind 
that concern roe the most. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
RUTLAND GE WORKER 

VOICE: How long have you worked 
for GE in Rut 1 and? 

R: I’ve worked at the Columbia Ave, 
plant for 9 years in the finishing 
department taking burrs off blades 
and polishing blades. 


VOICE: How will the GE decision to 
move its Ludlow plant to Rutland a 
affect you personally? 

R: For Rutland, Its wonderful* For 
Ludlow, I feel very sorry for them. 
They {GE) told us that the move 
won’t affect us where we are now. 

We were told it would not affect 
people employed in Rutland at all, 
and there's no danger of Ludlow 
people loseing their jobs if they're 
willing to travel, 

VOICE: Did the move come as a 
surprise to you? 

R: Yes, it was very much a surprise 
surprise. We'd had no idea not 
even any rumers of it being ann¬ 
ounced. 

VOICE: Has there been a lot of talk 
in the Rutland plant since the ann¬ 
ouncement? 

R: There was a lot of talk in the 
beginning for and aginst the move, 
but its died down now. Some people 
from Ludlow already work here now. 
Some have commuted to Rutland for 
years,, for as long as GE has been 
in Rutland, Communing won’t be 
a big expense to anyone if they pool 
their cars, 

VOICE: Do you feel the closing of 
the Ludlow plant and the moving to 
Rutland is justified? 

R: They needed a new plant from 
what I understand so I don’t really 
know, 

VOICE: Are you concerned about 
what happen to ludlow might happen 
in Rutland? Meaning GE deciding 
in 10 or 20 years to close its Rut¬ 
land olant and move to another 
community? 

R: I don't think they'd do that if 
they're building a new olant. It 
doesn't seem that if they’re 
building a new olant they’d just pick 
up and move* 

VOICE: How do you feel about the 
plant moving? 

R: It will help Rutland grow and 
I'd like to see the city grow. 

VOICE: Are you concerned about 
Rutland being a one industry town 
'ike Ludlow? 

R: No I don't think so, in Rutland 
I doubt that would happen* The move 
will bring more industry and such 
to Rutland. Ludlow has been a one 
industry town and like a lot of other 
little towns it'll be a dead little 
town* 



Ludlow shoo owner Walter Pierre; f *t am not convinced 
that the final decision has been made yet. M 
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The decision by the General 
Electric Company to close its Lud¬ 
low plant and build a new one in 
Rutland will affect both the Ludlow 
and Rutland regions for decades to 
come. 

The move will definitely bene¬ 
fit Rutland and stimulate the local 
economy. It will mean more job 
opportunities and more income to 
families — a large amount of which 
will likely be spent in other Rutland 
area businesses. 

To Ludlow it means by 1975 a 
loss of 460 jobs and some $20, 000 
in tax revenue to the community. 

But other consequences may be more 
devastating as hundreds of wo rkers 
must decide whether they will com¬ 
mute to Rutland without extra pay or 
compensation, seek other employ¬ 
ment, or move out of the area. 

Perhaps the greatest changes 
to occur are those that remain un¬ 
seen at this time. Such changes as 
the personal living styles of the 
families of people who have lived 
and worked in Ludlow If workers 
choose to commute or move, it 
will mean major changes in either 
social setting or environment. If 
commuting is the choice, it will 
mean fewer hours in the days, 
weeks, and months ahead to spend 
with families and on personal and 
c ommunity activitie s. 

What would it be like if such a 
move were to have happened in Rut¬ 
land? Rutland is a larger town and 
the GE plant is bigger, but the 
effects would probably be very sim¬ 
ilar to what is happening to Ludlow. 
In Rutland it would mean the loss of 
nearly 1, 000 jobs and a tax loss to 

the City of over $1 million. GE's 
weekly payroll is about $150, 000, 
money which would no longer be 
available for payments on mort¬ 


gages, rents, cars, or to be spent r 

in various local businesses. Alsc*. - 
as will likely happen to Ludlow, the 
greatest changes would be in the 
personal lives of the workerfe and 
their families. Property might have 
to be sold and educational aspira¬ 
tions set aside. 

General Electric is a huge in¬ 
ternational corporation. In addition 
to its large number of plants and fa¬ 
cilities in the TJ.S. , GE also has 80 
manufacturing firms in 23 countries 
including investments in such areas 
as Southeast Asia, Hong Kongj Spain, 
South Africa, Turkey, and Brazil. 
Because of its size and the extent of 
its economic ventures, GE plays an 
influential role in the formation of 
U. S. foreign policy. 

The decision by GE to close its 
Ludlow plant and move to Rutland is 
not one isolated event. Such moves 
by GE and other corporations have 
happened to numerous communities 
all across the U. S. In fact, a big 
reason that GE came to Vermont 
and New Hampshire in the 1950’s 
and '60 *s was to escape from other 
communities, especially urban 
areas where organized GE workers 
were challenging GE’s labor poli¬ 
cies. For the same reasons, GE 
has moved some its operations out 
of the Eastern parts of the U. S. in¬ 
to the South as well as overseas 
where wages and the cost of living 
are lower. GE makes such moves 
as it seeks to cut costs by finding 
cheaper labor., which means lower 
production costs and thus higher 
profits for the company. In the 
Ludlow case, it appears that GE is 
seeking to cut costs by consolida¬ 
ting its operations despite the con¬ 
sequences to the Ludlow commun¬ 
ity. 

There will be many benefits of 
GE expanding its facilities in Rut¬ 
land. However, there are some 
dangers. Although many Rutland- 
ers may not agree, from past ac¬ 
tions the possibility remains that a 
move by GE out of Rutland could 
happen, though it is not likely for 
a very long time. But with GE be¬ 
ing the largest single employer in 


M one company town” with increased 
dependence upon GE. 

If this should happen and a de¬ 
pendence upon GE develops, when¬ 
ever a controversy might arise be¬ 
tween GE and Rutland over what is 
good for the community versus what 
is good for the company, GE, a pro¬ 
fit making corporation, will usually 
choose the profit path over the com¬ 
munity's best interest. GE must do 
this for its own economic survival, 
often at the expense of its employees 
and the communities. What happened 
to Ludlow is a good example. 

It is generally understood in 
Ludlow and Rutland that the decision 
to close the Ludlow operation was 
not made by the Ludlow GE officials 
but by GE executives far from Lud¬ 
low and Vermont. That this could 
happen does little to support the 
belief of home rule of local Vermon¬ 
ters making decisions on local mat¬ 
ters. GE's being in Ludlow and em¬ 
ploying 460 people is very definitely 
a local matter of vital importance. 
Yet despite the offer of a new in¬ 
dustrial site for GE, the company 
executives outside of Vermont made 
the decision to close the plant and 
move out. 

Who owns GE and how can they 
make such decisions? GE is one 
example of the huge corporate 
structure that has controlling influ¬ 
ence over nearly all Americans. 
According to information on the 
1971 GE annual report, 62% of GE's 
board of directors are also direct¬ 
ors of banks. 59% have held policy 
influencing positions in U. S. econ¬ 
omic and foreign affairs and 33% 
of the directors have held positions 
in the Department of Defense. 

Like it or not, GE's move out 
of Ludlow coupled with its decision 
to expand its Rutland facilities is a 
fact of life that people in both areas 
must adjust to. But the move also 
points out very clearly how all our 
lives, even those who pride them¬ 
selves with having an independent 
Yankee spirit, are influenced and 
controlled by large corporate 
structures of which GE is but one 
example. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
CHARLES BLAIS 

VOICE: How long have you worked 
at GE and lived in Ludlow? 

BLAIS: I've worked at GE for three 
years and for the past six months 
I've been a production clerk. I have 
lived in Ludlow for 17 years. 

VOICE: How will GE's moving its 
plant from Ludlow to Rutland affect 
you personally? 

BLAIS: It's a very bad thing. We've 
been doing our utmost to keep them 
here - but you can't stop this coun¬ 
try from going ahead. We are head¬ 
ing toward a suburban facility (Lud¬ 
low being a suburb of Rutland) to the 
urban areas. It's like Vermont be¬ 
ing a suburb to the large urban areas 
like Boston and New York. I feel 

sorry for retired people. The cost 
of water and sewer will go up. But 
the tax loss will be made up in a few 
years. 

VOICE: Will you commute to Rutland 
from Ludlow? 

BLAIS: Hopefully, I'll stay with GE 
and live in Ludlow. I estimate it 


will cost me $10 a week in travel ex¬ 
penses for now and that two years 
from now it will probably be $15 per 
week. 

VOICE: Has GE offered any compen¬ 
sation in terms of additional salar¬ 
ies or travel expenses? 

BLAIS: No, I feel it's not up to 
them, it's up to the employees. The 
company is not responsible. They 
came to Ludlow by the grace of God. 
GE's been good, no one has anything 
bad to say about GE. Ludlow is 
lucky we had GE at all. If we had to 
depend on mills and farmers for our 
livelihood, forget it. As a taxpayer, 
we are doing all we can to build an 
industrial site to attract other in¬ 
dustries. We'll forget that building 
(GE building) for now and hope that 
it will be used later. 

VOICE: Did the move come as a 
surprise to you? 

BLAIS: Kind of a shock really. I 
think it was a well kept secret. I 
feel they didn't have to tell us and 
they shouldn't. It is sort of like 
freedom of speech, a company has 
the right to do what it wants. 
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FLOWER FASHIONS 

13 Cottage St. 

Flower and Vegetable 
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Geraniums - Rose Bushes 
773-79H 
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TERRILL'S MARKET 


Raymond & Corinne Washburn 
24 Terrill St. 



PERCY WOODS 

Robert J, Dow 109 Lincoln Ave. 



KEHOE'S MARKET 

. Jerry Kehoe 9V Crescent St. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
RUTLAND GE WORKER 

VOICE: How long have you worked 
for GE in Rutland? 

R: I've worked at GE for 22 years. 
VOICE: How will the GE decision 
to move its Ludlow plant to Rutland 
affect you personally? 

R: I can't see many chances for the 
Rutland personnel being transferred. 
There has been no notice of this by 
the company in any way. If there 
are changes they will be favorable 
ones as the new plant (to be con¬ 
structed) will be closer to the main 
plant and possibly there will be bet¬ 
ter job openings for many people in 
different classifications. 

VOICE: Did the move come as a 
surprise to you? 

R: Yes it was a surprise. But not 
a tremendous surprise due to the 
fact that there have been two floods 
that have affected the Ludlow plant. 
However, there are other factors 
which affected the move. As I un¬ 
derstand it there was increased 
business volume expected at the 
Ludlow plant. 



CAGGIGE'S MARKET 

Joseph Caggie 172 Granger St, 


CORNER STOIES LIKE 

The little guy in the middle seems to 
be the one that gets squeezed out in 
the business world these days. The 
independent grocer competing with 
nationwide and worldwide conglomerates 
who sometimes grow, truck, and mar¬ 
ket their own brands, has a hard time. 

But it's these neighborhood stores where 
the person behind the counter is a friend, 
where the personal touch of the owner 
is there in the homemade salads, and 
the smell of cheese, vegetables, and 
meats fill the air. The prices are 
sometimes higher than in the chain stores, 
but the profits go to the store owner in¬ 
stead of the corporation. We salute the 
family markets - the old time good time 
small time stores in an age of increasing 
depersonalization. Here are a few of the 
store owners in the Rutland area. 



John J # Marro 226 West St. 



JACK'S VARIETY 

Jack Muilaney 56 Strong * s Ave, 



FRUITLAND 


Carnnella Carter 146 West st. 



BRUNO'S MARKET 


Shirley Bruno 57 Crescent St. 


The building of a new plant in 
Rutland has to do with the operations 
at GE Plant 5 near the old Campbell 
wholesalers. It is the expansion of 
the operations of Plant 5 where they 
do the forging on jet engine blades 
that was the primary reason for 
building a new plant in Rutland, The 
consideration of Ludlow was second¬ 
ary, The reason for this is that the 
orders for the forging of blades have 
increased over GE T s expectations. 
We've received a larger demand for 
these items, and this is the major 
reason for the construction of a new 
plant. 

VOICE: Do you feel the move is 
justified? 

R: As far as I understand, perhaps 
not all of the Ludlow plant will be 
moved. It might be possible if or¬ 
ders continue as they have been go¬ 
ing by the airlines and the military 
people. If such orders continue, it 
is possible that GE could change its 
mind and go along with a proposal 
by the Ludlow people, but this is 
only a guess. Possibly some kind of 
facility might remain in Ludlow but 
again this is just a guess. I don't 
feel the decision on Ludlow is com¬ 


pletely final. But the decision to 
build a new plant in Rutland is com¬ 
plete because of the new orders com¬ 
ing in and the need to expand the for¬ 
ging operations. If the decision to 
close Ludlow stands, it looks like it 
will hurt Ludlow quite a bit* 

VOICE: Are you concerned about 
GE's someday deciding to move out 
of Rutland? In 10 or 20 years the 
company might decide to close the 
Rutland facility and move to Bur¬ 
lington or some other area out of 
state, 

R: In this business this is some¬ 
thing facing you all the time. We’ve 
had some lean years and some good 
ones. But in Vermont GE is very 
competitive in the manufacturing of 
engine blades. We can make them 
cheaper than anywhere else in the 
world. We were primarily a mili¬ 
tary business for a number of years. 

I feel more secure now since GE 
has gotten into commercial engines, 

which they hadn't started to do until 
1965. 

VOICE: Do you know where the new; 
plant will be located? 

R: I don't really know. I can only 
assume it will be somewhere in 
Clarendon or Rutland town. 



























“...tarpaper slacks is Mist.. 


Ed Note: Just how bad do housing 
conditions get in Rutland County? 

In an interview in the April Voice 
Mr. Hugh Brady, a housing official 
at the Vermont Department of Social 
Services, stated that: ’’The days of 
tarpaper shacks and kerosene lamps 
are over. M The statement prompted 
a quick reaction from Mark Blucher 
assistant director of the Rutland 
Regional Planning Commission, who 
wrote: M Our experience in the coun¬ 
ty is that tarpaper shacks do exist 
in the backwoods hollows. One 
doesn't have to drive very far to 
verify this. " 

Following is an interview with Mr. 
B lucher: 


VOICE: Why do you say that tar¬ 
paper shacks still exist in Rutland 
County? 

BLUCHER: Because I r ve seen them, 
Nst necessarily tarpaper but cer¬ 
tainly what I would call very sub¬ 
standard housing. I r ve seen quite a 
few houses that just consist of thrown 
up boards that have rotted and de¬ 
teriorated, 

VOICE: How long have you been in 
the county? 

BLUCHER: A year and a half in 
which F’ve observed the general 
living situation both as a resident 
and as an employee of the Rutland 
Regional Planning Commission. 
VOICE: Has the Planning Commiss¬ 
ion documented any of these sub¬ 
standard dwellings? 

BLUCHER: One of the things we 
would like to do is develop a slide 
program that would document the 
needs of the county. In discussing 
this we decided it wouldn’t be right 
to put anybody's house on a screen 
as an example of bad living condi¬ 
tions. Among other reasons, we 
felt this kind of publicity would be 
humiliating to the individuals whose 
home it was. As far as locating 
these houses, I don’t think most 
people in most towns would have to 
go very far to find examples of con¬ 
ditions they would find unacceptable. 
VOICE: Do you have any reaction to 
Mr. Brady's comment that rents in 
Rutland are "not unreasonable.? ” 
BLUCHER: Just as a gut feeling I 
would say that rents are going up a 
lot faster than salaries. The Plan¬ 
ning Commission had a study done 
for it a couple of year s ago called 


'’Housing - Perspectives, Problems, 
and Recommendations for the Rut¬ 
land Region. rr It stated that: "The 
disparity between the cost of hous¬ 
ing (as well as other necessities) 
and the ability of families to pay 



Custom made Sandals 
other leathers 

21 Center $t. 
775-1533 


for housing is a problem of increas¬ 
ing magnitude. n And this was a 
couple of years ago when according 
to the report the average rent in the 
county was $75 a month. If it was 
hurting people then, imagine what 
it must be doing now. 

VOICE: What is the Commission’s 
attitude toward mobile homes? Do 
you consider them an aesthetic 
blight? 

BLUCHER: We don’t. In fact, in a 
recent Act 250 case we took a stand 
that the community’s housing needs 
were of more importance than any 
supposed aesthetic sacrifice. My 
own feeling on this is that there’s 
no reason why one can’t design an 
attractive trailer park. But of 
course one man’s aesthetics is not 
another ’ s. 

VOICE: Given high rents and the 
difficulty of obtaining mortgage mon¬ 
ey, aren't trailers the best answer? 
BLUCHER: Given income statistics 
for the county, mobile homes are 
the only answer at the present time. 
I’m not sure they’re the best ans¬ 
wer, True, they’re cheaper, but 
they have a limited life span. As 
far as the banks are concerned, 
they have only a 10-year span as 
opposed to the 30-year span they 
give a house. , . a ten year mortgage 
on a trailer i s the most they'll 
give. As to why some communities 
oppose trailer camps , there’s the 
problem with their image. For 
example, the idea's gotten around 
that a trailer park brings in hun¬ 
dreds of kids. On that, we have a 
study which shows that you get few¬ 
er kids in a mobile home park than 
in a conventional sub-division. Fi¬ 
nancially, though, there's no ques¬ 
tion that trailers are the best alter¬ 
native for the hard-pressed family. 
VOICE: Forest'Park is a fine thing 
for low-income families in Rutland, 
but what about the housing needs of 
families in the rural parts of the 
county ? 

BLUCHER: We’ve tried to encour¬ 
age the smaller towns to accept 
subsidized housing. Right now, of 
course, with the government cut¬ 
backs there aren’t any of these pro¬ 
grams around. The towns accept 
subsidized housing in principle but if 
pressed on specifics they might 
tend to back away, I’m not sure, 
either, that ueople in the towns who 
were eligible for this kind of hous¬ 
ing. which Is usually standardized 
and built in rows, would want, 
except for the elderly, to live there, 
because it isn't their life-style. 

But that’s just a guess, 

VOICE: What’s your feeling about 
second home s ? 
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BLUCHER: Well, they help certain 
segments of the local economy and 
hurt others. There's no doubt that 
they've driven the cost of land and 
homes up to the point where they're 
out of reach for a lot of Vermonters. 
They don't help the housing supply 
either, since contracters are build¬ 
ing luxury condominiums instead of 
low and middle-income housing for 
local residents. We've foual that a 
lot of communities are against se¬ 
cond homes because aside from in¬ 
flating land values they present a 
picture to the young people in the 
community that they'll never be 
able to attain. They feel that the 
life-style of these well-off out-of- 
staters could well prove damaging to 
the character and cohesiveness of 
their communities. 


Some statistics and conclusions 
from "Housing - Perspectives, 
Problems, and Recommendations 
for the Rutland Region, " 1971. 

—1, 155 families (9% of population) 
live below the federal poverty level 
while earning an average annual in¬ 
come of $2, 060. 

--nearly 14% of these poverty fa¬ 
milies live in units lacking some or 
all plumbing 

--at least 20% of the county's pop¬ 
ulation cannot afford to move into a 
new unsubsidized owner or renter 
unit 
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Vermont Association of Learning 
Disabilities: 

Wed. May 29- 7pm 
Northeast School Library 
Dr. Roger Baker will be speaking 
on hyperactive children and 
medication, question and answer 
period will follow. 



LETTER 


Blais Con*t 


Vermont Association of Learning 
Disabilities Meeting 
Sat. June 1, 1-3 pm 

at Vt* Assoc, for the Crippled 
88 Park St* Rutland, Vt, 

Agenda: election of otticers 
report of Bucket Brigade program 
as observed in Michigan by Raymond 
Sparks, progress report on sugges¬ 
tions arising from our discussion with 
Miss Jean Garvin at the last meeting. 


jfc ### # uft # 

INDEPENDENT FOOD BUYERS, INC 
Food at Wholesale: 

Forest Park Comm, Center: 

Order June 3 (Monday) 

Info: call Ed Ames --773-9265 


S$£ % ifc # 

National 2nd, Jr. Vice Commander 
Frank Randazza of East Meadow, N, Y. 
and Mrs Florence Daley, Dorchester, 
Mass. National Executive Committee- 
women of the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans and Auxiliary congradulated the 
Vermont group on their fine program 
and membership increase at the occas¬ 
ion of the Annual DAV Convention held 
in Rutland this past weekend. During 
the Convention the Department went over 
the 1000 member mark. 

The assembly went on record as supp¬ 
orting a Vet-attuned Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration Chief to replace Donald Johnson 
at the urging of National Vice Comm¬ 
ander Randazza; and the DAV also are 
in support of legislation for 15% increase 
in disability compensation for service 
connected veterns and an increase in 
DIC for widows and children of deceas¬ 
ed veterns; and they also strongly sup¬ 
ported a 17% increase in G* I. education 
benifits for veterns. 


Dear Voice: 

I read with interest your article in 
the April issue on housing assist¬ 
ance. 

The Rutland Regional P'anning 
Commission has been concerned 
with housing for some time. We 
have been hampered, as have all 
local agencies, by the lack of ad¬ 
equately funded federal urograms. 
Regrettably^ the problems are not 
diminishing as the enclosed report 
attests. Further, our experience 
in working with municioalities in 
the county is that tarpaper shacks 
do exist in the backwoods hollows. 
One doesn’t have to drive very far 
to verify this. 

More must be done to provide ad¬ 
equate housing for the Region's 
citizens. Perhaps the recently 
passed <egislation creating a 
Housing Finance Authority will be 
a step in this direction, 

I would be happy to discuss the 
housing situation with you further 
and provide data on the economic 
base in the county that will demon¬ 
strate the extent of the problem. 

Sincerely, 

RUTLAND REGIONAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION 
Mark B lucher 
Assistant Director 


VOICE: Will you accept employment 
in Rutland? 

BLAIS: We shop there every week. 

I looked around a bit when I was in 
Florida a few weeks ago, I’d stay 
with GE; this is definite for one way 
or another, and we have considered 
moving to Rutland, We have looked 
at one or two houses there* We feel 
the school system is good up there* 
VOICE: If you were to move to Rut¬ 
land, what could be done to prevent 
the same thing from happening again, 
that is GE 1 s announcing it will close 
its Rutland plants and move to Bur¬ 
lington or out L of state? 

BLAIS: I think Rutland is spread out 
and has more facilities for work. I 
would just try and find some other 
work. My feeling is that if a person 
wants to work he can always find a 
job* I can do many things. 

VOICE: Do you feel GE's move to 
Rutland from Ludlow is justified? 
BLAIS: Sure, it is a big business, 
they are all over the world. If they 
feel its justified, I won't argue with 
them; if I told them what to do I 
wouldn’t be working for them. I 
don’t feel that GE officials in Ludlow 
had any control over the decision; 
it was made by people above them in 
Lynn, Mass. I r d like to see a com¬ 
muter service set up making use of 
the railroad tracks between Ludlow 
and Rutland. 


j~VOICE BOX —, 

J We Welcome letters, art- 
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I cicles, criticism and comments 
Write: Rutland Voice, 61 Eim 
St. Rutland VT. 05701 Staff 
5for this issue: Jacob Sherman, 
iTom Wylie, Andrea Burke, 
SMichael Brown, Mark Mitchell 
Jand Harry Jaffe. 
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"W e T ve always thought it 
would be nice to adopt* M Those are 
the bywords and the fighting words 
of the adoptive families who belong 
to Room For One More* 

Room For One More Inc* is 
a state-wide grouu of parents who 
have adopted children or who hope to 
adopt them. Their prime concern is 
to find h omes for the many "waiting" 
children who are available for adopt¬ 
ion. Contrary to oopular opinion, 
there are indeed many children 
waiting for adoption, and this group 
tries to match these children to 
families who want to adopt. 

If a couple faces the reality 
that few white, healthy f hormal" in¬ 
fants are available and then goes on 
to consider the great number of 
multi-racial, handicapped, or ol¬ 
der children waiting for adoption, 
they can readily see why Room For 
One More places such emphasis on 
their efforts to match children to 
parents. 

Most of the Room For One 
More parents have adopted their 
children through the various state 
and private agencies available local¬ 
ly, These agencies include the 
Adoption Unit of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Social Welfare, which is 
based in Montoe lie r, the Vermont 


Children's Aid Society, and Vermon 
Catholic Charities Inc. These agen¬ 
cies are willing to discuss with par¬ 
ents their adoption plans and the 
various problems and procedures 
involved in adopting a child. 

There is, however, one ma¬ 
jor hassle with these agencies and 
that is that they are understaffed 
and overworked. For example, the 
State T s agency has only two staff 
members to handle all the applica¬ 
tions and cases in this state. Right 
there, one can see the need for a 
group such as RFOM which will 
petition for more social workers, 
help adoptive parents with their 
questions, and on many occasions 
locate a child for a couple that the 
agencies cannot. 

Room For One More obtains ? 
from various exchanges across the 
country books of adoptable children. 
Enclosed in a loose-leaf notebook 
are pages and pages of pictures and 
mini-biographies of children avail- . 
able for adoption. It is hard to re¬ 
main detached and unmoved after 
looking through one of these books. 

It is really astounding to see how 
many children there are who are 
just waiting to bring a lot of love 
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FINE FOOD, 
GOOD COMPANY 

by 

Madeline Coppinger 


Madeline Coopinger serving hot meals at Temp ewood Court 


Since March I have been de¬ 
voting two to three hours a day to 
the Rutland County Nutrition Pro¬ 
ject at Templewood Court- Each 
day I hurry through my morning 
housekeeping activities and then 
take my bike out and ride down the 
street to Templewood, a senior 
citizens' housing development 
where I am site coordinator for 
the Nutrition Project. 

Because the hot meal is ex¬ 
pected to arrive between 11:30 and 
11:45 a. m, I must be at the site 
early enough to start the coffee 
set up the tables with plaeemats 
and condiments, and generally 
arrange the sunny utility room for 
the lunch-time participants. 

Soon after I have begun the 
first participants begin to arrive* 
One of them a young 75, Arline 
Stevens, has been a great helo to 
me over the oast few months- She 
helps with some of the last minute 
details of preparation for serving. 
She also delivers one or two of 
the meals which go out to residents 
not able to go to the dining room. 

I am constantly amazed at this 
woman 1 © boundless energy. 

The atmosphere is warm and 
friendly here. Most of the partici¬ 
pants have come to know each oth¬ 
er better over the months that the 
project has been in operation at 
Templewood, Many come early 
enough to get in some chatting be¬ 
fore lunch and a number stay well 
after the meal is over just to visit. 

When we are lucky enough to 
have been notified in advance, we 
have ordered a snecial cake for 
the birthday of one of the partici¬ 
pants, One particular week we had 
a very difficult time getting two 
special ladies together for lunch on 
the same day so that we could have 
a birthday cake for them. When we 
did finally have them coming in for 
lunch one day, the caterer was not 
able to make the cake. I happily 
CON'T Page 5 
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seeking harmiej 

By K, F. Martin 

Ah! Summertime in Vermont! 

How lucky we are to live in such a 
place, C lean air, water, and 
beautiful land. But how isolated 
we are, also. Many people in the 
world, even in our own country, are 
living the reality of hunger, and a 
standard of living less than that of 
most dogs around here. 

You would probably agree with 
this, but ask, rr what can I do about 
it? M Or even "I can’t change the 
world, why should I worry about it? ,f 

As for the latter question, the 
answer must be that no one is free, 
until we are all free. In other words y 
while there are still sick, starving, 
cold, wet, abused, downtrodden 
people, humans in bondage either 
physically or psychically, mankind 
can never fulfill its highest goal. 

That goal, it seems to me would be; 
every man and woman in harmony 
with him/herself, all fe Vow humans, 
and all creations in the universe. 

Whew! Thats a mind-bender. Do 
I hear some of you snickering inside 
your heads? Do you think IVe been 
into the wine bottle or the stash-bag? 
To be truthful, I have just been out 
in the garden trying to figure out how 
to harmonize myself with the flea 
beetles, at the same time getting 
them off my tomato plants. 

This is symbolic of one of the 
great problems we face. That is 
being compassionate and unselfish , 
yet not being a fool or doing some¬ 
thing Tl nice rr just to boost your ego. 
There are many pitfalls along the 
way. 

Now., back to that first question, 
n what can I do about it? ff Well , first 
of all , it is up to each person to 

really search through his/her own 
selt and try to feel a true compassion 


for humanity, our great earth, and 
the immense beautiful universe. 

Here in Vermont almost every¬ 
body is doing a garden, which is 
beautiful. This is one symptom of 
a trend to basic self-sufficiency and 
common sense about energy systems. 

The garden is just a starting point 
for H what we can do. n Learn how 
to use your piece of the earth to 
grow healthfu plants and animals, 
learn to preserve food (not freezing 
because who knows when the elec¬ 
tricity will run out). 

There has been a call to the peo¬ 
ple to fight the giant increases in 
the price of electrical power by re¬ 
fusing to pay the percent of the new 
increases reflected in the bill. This 
is good becuase nobody is going to 
fight for justice with these companies 
unless we do it ourselves. This 
should be done with the oil industry 
too, but so many people are depen¬ 
dent on motor vehicles. The point 
is that we must try to do more things 
for ourselves with our own hands, 
minds and energies, rather than 
depending on some corporation. 

But this doesn't mean that you are 
alone in this undertaking. We must 
work together, for the good of all, 
Vermont's n Green-Up Day* 1 is a 
good example. The food co-ops are 
still another alternative to the es¬ 
tablished way , If we were all more 
self-sufficient, who would need their 
plastic flowers gadgets, chemically 
treated vegetables, fancy clothes, 
and all the other ridiculous items 
which flood the stores, TV’s, mar¬ 
kets restaurants and minds of our 
people ? 

But it is high time that we wake 
up and look around. We, humanity, 
are at a crucial period, and if we 
are to save this planet for our chil¬ 
dren, and ourselves, we simply 
must take action and fight the forces 
which seek to continue their domin¬ 
ation and manipulation of us all* 












CHILD 



I got a call from a 17-year- 
old mother who said she was going 
to kill her 18-month old kid. I told 
her to just hang on, I'd be right up. 

It turned out this girl had no idea 
how to be a mother, in many ways 
she was just a child herself. And 
the baby was anything but an easy 
one--cried a lot, didn't sleep well 
had trouble digesting food. The fam¬ 
ily was in bad shape too, which 
didn't help things. Once the mother 
understood these things - that it' 
wasn't all her fault, that it wasn't 
just that she was a 'bad mother' - 
she was able to pull herself back to¬ 
gether again, M 

These are the words of a 'oral 
social worker describing a case of 
child abuse that was narrowly avert¬ 
ed. But all too often in Rutland 
County children turn up with bruises, 
welts, fractured limbs and other 
evidence of what medical peoole have 
come to recognize as Battered Child 
Syndrome. 

Child abuse in the county isn't 
the problem it is in the big cities, 
but it is still a fact of life. "I've 
seen about three cases in the oast 
six months that have reouired hos¬ 
pitalization, " says Maureen Thomp¬ 
son, a caseworker for the oast ten 
years with the Department of Social 
and Rehabilitation Services, "Over 
the years I've seen black eyes, de¬ 
hydration caused by deliberate mal¬ 
nutrition, and skull fracture, I T ve 
seen detergent burns to eyes from 
a mother who threw a bucket of 
household cleanser at her child. 
Fortunately, the damage in that 
case was not permanent. M 

Child abuse doesn't always 
take the form of beating. There is 
also the category of "child neglect. " 
Explains Mrs, Thompson: "It's 
neglect when there is no effort to 
make the child go to school, when 
he's inadeauately dressed or fed, or 
when he's a pre-schooler left alone 
till 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning 
while the mother makes the rounds 
of the bars* It's neglect when you 
see, as we did recently, a 3- or 
4-year-old playing in the middle of 
Route 7 with no adult in sight* We 
see an awful lot of this. " 

She adds: "There's also the 
very serious problem of emotional 
and psychological abuse. Physical 
abuse is easy to document. . .just 
go over to the Rutland Police Depart¬ 
ment and you can see some pictures 
- if they'd show them to you which 
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they won't - that are really , , sick¬ 
ening , but emotional battering is 
something we're going to have to 
learn to document. Right now, it's 
almost unproveable legally, " 

What is the extent of the 
child abuse and neglect problem 
right now in the county? According 
to Mrs* Thompson, there are pre¬ 
sently about 120 children who are 
Legal wards of the Social Services 
Department. Carolyn Howell, dis¬ 
trict social worker for the Chil¬ 
dren's Aid Society, reports a cur¬ 
rent caseload of 110 cases, not all 
"active. " Patrick Berg, a Legal 
Aid attorney, has worked with six 
or seven child abuse cases over the 
past six months and seen 3 or 4 
more. "It seems to me that neglect 
is on the increase around here," 
says Berg, "though it could just be 
that more cases are being detected 
and reported, " 

The legal questions raised by 
child abuse can get quite thorny* 

In a case where a child has been 
struck, is it "abuse" or merely 
"discipline?" Even if a child is hit 
occasionally, isn't he better off to 
be with his natural parents than to 
be taken off to another home or an 
institution,? When is the point 
reached when the child has to be 
removed from the home for his own 
safety.? These are questions that 
the State's Attorney's office, the 
Legal Aid office, judges and social 
workers must grapple with on a 
daily basis* A typical case might 
find the State's Attorney seeking to 
convict an abusive parent and have 
the child placed in a foster home. 
Legal Aid would argue the parent's 
side, claiming perhaps that the 
abuse was a "one-shot affair" in 
which the parent only "blew off 
steam" and was immediately re¬ 
morseful. Deciding such cases is 
not an enviable task* 

Who is the child abusing par¬ 
ent? According to a report done in 
1972 entitled Child Abuse in Ver¬ 
mont: A Preliminary Study , the 
abusing parent was often the victim 
of abuse himself as a child. Fur¬ 
ther, he is impulsive, arrest-prone, 
alcoholic, and likely to find himself 
in a bad marriage. The average 
age of abusing parents in Vermont 
was 28, A significant category of 
at least potential child abusers are 
unmarried teen-age mothers. Says 
Carolyn Howell: "I see an awful 
lot of young girls who've dropped 
out of school and don't know what to 
do with themselves. They get to 
thinking that a baby is going to solve 
all their problems. When it doesn't 
you get into a potential abuse situa¬ 
tion. The child is expected to ful- 
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fill all their emotional needs, which 
it can't. " 

Adds Meredith Teare, consul¬ 
tant for Rutland Mental Health: "A 
lot of parents just have too high an 
expectation level. They want things 
from a child of one or two that you'd 
only get from a five-year-old. 

There seems to be a terrific pride 
in Rutland County, for example, a- 
bout getting your child toilet-trained 
before 18 months. This can so eas¬ 
ily lead to over strictness. One girl 
complained to me the other day: 
'Beating my child doesn't seem to 
help' as if this were the most natur¬ 
al remark in the world. " 

Who is the abused child? The 
study found that he is just a toddler, 
average age 2. 6 years old. About 
two-thirds of Vermont cases in¬ 
volve youngsters under three years 
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retirement 
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April * st came for Phi lio Wooebury, a •ife-long 
Vermonter. After 30 years emoloyment with a machine 
tool company in Springfield, he was to retire. 

Phillip was looking forward to retirement because 
of his many interests and activities. Today one will 
find him most anywhere; at the top of most any New 
England mountain, guiding his canoe through one of 
Vermont's white water rivers, or setting camp for him¬ 
self and his wife at any state park. 

He believes that one must be active and involved in 
many interests before retirement. Don't wait until you 
retire to get into things -- start now. 
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Doug Williams, Rutland's juvenile 
officer since 1972, is concerned that 
while many people are starting to de¬ 
vote attention to youth, the problems 
of youth are really hard to imagine 
until they "strike home. " 

Williams, ‘who feels that "if a kid 
is headed to Windsor, it's worth all 
the money in the world to w:>rk with 
him at 10 or 12, " investigated 403 
juvenile cases last year. Of these, 
208 were delinquency cases. When a 
a youth under sixteen commits a 
criminal act, Williams and his assis¬ 
tant, Robert Vallie, first investigate 
problems. But he added that they 
try to go beyond the crime and work 
with social agencies that deal with 
children. M ^st cases are taken care 
of outside the court, with Williams 
and/or appropriate social agencies 
dealing with parents and child. 

Some youths, however, are taken to 
juvenile court. 

Williams pointed out that children 
often have multiple problems so his 
case-load for a year means several 
cases for many children. Sometimes 
parents will call the police depart¬ 
ment, saying they can't handle a 
child. The juvenile department then 
tries to determine the problem. De¬ 
pending on a child's upbringing, a 


visit to the home--where Williams 
identifies himself to the child as 
Detective Williams--will often solve 
the problem. 

The Child Service Division of the 
Welfare Department sometimes works 
with Williams and Vallie and , occas¬ 
ionally, a social worker and the juv¬ 
enile officers will make a home visit 
together. The Child Service Division 
is able to petition for court custody 
of a child. The court can send a 
child to a licensed foster home. 

Weeks School used to be the main 
detention facility for juveniles. 
Children who had committed several 
felonies were often housed with 
children who had no place to live. 

Now Weeks School is for delinquents 
only. Williams, though, worries 
that there is no breakdown in the 
delinquents housing --no maximum, 
medium and minimum security 
division. The "Umbrella Group" 
that has now been formed in Rutland 
is attempting to establish a group 
home and a child service bureau 
here. 

William's and Vallie's caseload 
is spread around the city. Ther e 
are no geographic or in come bar¬ 
riers to problems with Rutland's 
6-7, 000 youths. 



Williams indicated that the crea¬ 
tion of Vallie's position has improved 
the operations of the juvenile depart¬ 
ment. He would like Vallie to stay 
on and anticipates the need for a 
third officer. 

Williams feels more social activ¬ 
ities might alleviate some juvenile 
problems. There is an effort to 
establish boys and girls clubs ini 
Rutland. He cited the recent park* 
vandalism as indicative of bored 
Rutland youth, although he added 
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Believe it or not. These statues 
were photographed here in Rutland. 
The display of these statues is de¬ 
meaning to Black Americans, 

In July the Fresh Air Program 
will, bring 125 children, many of 
them Biack, to the Rutland area. 
What, if the Fresh Air. Program 
were reversed and 125 children from 
Rutland were to go to inner city- 
homes for a Summer vacation and 
were to see statues of white servants 
displayed at the entrances to Blacks' 
homes ? 


WILLIAMS CON'T 


FINE FOOD CON'T 

spent the evening mixing up a dou¬ 
ble size "scratch" cake in my 
"clean" dishpan! 

From a personal point of view, 

I very much enjoy talking with the 
participants, exchanging recipes 
tips on plants, etc. I also enjoy 
their delightful sense of humor. 

For a couple of hours in the middle 
of my day, I can forget the unmade 
beds the laundry still in my wash¬ 
er. and the kitchen floor that must 
be waxed when I return home, and 
just enjoy doing for someone else. 

The program has been in 
operation at Templewood since 
March. The participants are asked 
to make reservations for lunch the 
day before simply by calling the 
office (5-2926). I might add that 
participants do not have to live at 
Templewood to be able to have 
lunch there. The stipulation is 
simply that they be 60 years of age 

or older. There is no set "fee" 
for the meal; payment is made by 
an anonymous donation at the door. 

The program is greatly in 
need of more volunteer workers 
willing to give an hour or so of 
their time one or more days a week. 
At the present time meals are de¬ 
livered to homebound senior citi¬ 
zens not able to get to the site as 
well as being served at Temple¬ 
wood Court, Sheldon Towers, and 
the Senior Center. Hans are being 
formulated to provide transporta¬ 
tion for seniors from their homes 
to the site so that they may partici¬ 
pate. Further information may be 
obtained from the Project Director, 
Charles M. Sherman, at 5-0133. 


ulritiii inject 

The Rutland County Nutrition 
Project was set up recently to pro¬ 
vide well-balanced, nutritious, hot 
meals to people in this area over 
60 years of age. 

Meals are served at noontime, 
Monday through Friday, every 
week at three places: 

1) The Senior Citizens Cen¬ 
ter , located in the basement of 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church 
on West Street 

2) Sheldon Towers, on Shel¬ 
don Street off Terrill Street and 
near North Main Street. 

3) Templewood Court, on 
Temple Street, off Woodstock Ave. 

The cost to you for all this is 
only what you can afford to give; 
the amount you give each time will 
be confidential. Transportation 
can be arranged for you if necess¬ 
ary. 

We are: Rutland County Nu¬ 
trition Project. 

We are located at: 24 1/2 
Center Street, Rutland, VT 05701. 

Our telephone number is: 
775-0133. 

Ask for: Gilles Bonneau. 


that there were relatively few van¬ 
dals. 

As a result of his experiences as 
a juvenile officer, Williams can 
identify patterns in a youth's behav¬ 
ior that may lead to delinquency. 

He also says that in their work he 
and Vallie can identify "cries for help" 


which before may have gone unheeded. 
From Williams'?, point of view, one 
goal of the juvenile department is to 
undo the attitudes resulting from 
parents' well-meaning jokes to their 
children that"If you don't behave 
yourself, that policeman will lock 
you up. " 
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ABUSE CON’T 

of age. The abused child is likely 
to live in a large family where there 
are pressing financial problems. 

The father may be working two or 
three jobs. Just as likely, he can 
not find work or has gone to jail. 
There is also the pretty good chance 
the abused child lives in a trailer. 

It may have been a statistical fluke 
but the study found that 39% of the 
cases came from mobile homes 
even though mobile home dwellers 
make up only 6 to 8% of the Vermont 
population. Also, according to 
Meredith Teare, oremature babies 
are more prone to be abused. The 
explanation is that M oreemies are 
whisked away from the mother at 
the outset thus squelching the mot¬ 
her instinct. M 

Parents may have one particu¬ 
lar child whom they vent their rage 
and frustration on. The other sib¬ 
lings will be treated perfectly all 
right. The one who is hit and abused 
is what social workers call the "tar- 
get ,f child. What makes him or her 
the one who M gets it?" According 
to Maureen Thompson: "The ’tar¬ 
get 1 child may have been born out 
of wedlock. Or perhaps he is the 
child of a different father, and thus 
becomes a symbol of guilt or anger. 
Frequently a child favored by one 
parent will be abused by the other. " 
Mrs. Teare, who brings 13 
years experience teaching ’problem 
children’ in Boston, Bennington , 
and Rutland to her present work, 
believes that some children are just 
harder to raise than others and may 
become target children by virtue of 
their difficult temperaments. 

"There is such a thing as a 'mother- 
killer* kid," she says, adding: 
"People are always saying to me 
don’t those child-beaters make you 
just furious. And I reply no, I feel 
sorry for them. I think it would be 
awfully hard not being a parent your¬ 
self or not having taught extremely 
difficult children to be able to com¬ 
prehend what goes on in the head of 
an abusing mother. I think we have 


to realize that kids can be part of 
the problem too. " 

How do abuse and neglect 
cases come to the attention of social 
workers? "Generally by referral, " 
says Mrs. Howell. "I hear from 
school nurses, guidance counselors, 
visiting nurses, juvenile officers, 
social service agencies at the hos¬ 
pital, Planned Parenthood. " Adds 
Mrs. Thompson: "Aside from doc¬ 
tors, nurses and school people, who 
now incidentally are required by law 
to report suspected abuse, we hear 
from neighbors, girl friends, rela¬ 
tives, and mother-in-laws, oh do 
we hear from mother-in-laws. The 
parents themselves usually won’t 
come to us on their own. We have 
a reputation as ’baby-snatchers. ' 
They think that right away we’re go¬ 
ing to take the kids away. Actually, 
we never recommend this without a 
really thorough examination of the 
situation. If it's possible to work 
with the family with the kids still 
in the home, this is definitely what 
we prefer to do. But there is 
still a great reluctance to come to 
us. " 

Is the situation worse in the 
city of Rutland or in rural areas? 

"We get a lot more complaints from 
Rutland city simply because things 
are a lot more visible, " says Mrs. 
Thompson. "Out on the farm or in 
a rural trailer there’s nobody around 
to blow the whistle. " 

How do you know how seriously 
to regard a threat to a child? Says 
Mrs. Howell: "It’s a judgment we 
keep having to make. When a mot¬ 
her calls in and says she's about to 
injure or even kill her child, is she 
just blowing off steam or does she 
mean it? I tend to operate on the 
assumption she means it. " 

"If Mom says she’s going to 
kill her child, we believe her and 
try to act that way upon it, " adds 
Meredith Teare. 

The final question: what can 
be done about child abuse and ne¬ 
glect? The courts will take care of 
the worst cases. Beyond that edu¬ 


cation appears to be one big answer. 

"A lot of times with neglect it is 
only because the mother doesn’t 
know any better, " says Carolyn 
Howell. Mrs. Teare, meanwhile, 
would like to see courses in parent¬ 
hood become part of high school 
curricula. She says local schools 
are enthusiastic about the idea, even 
though there is some hesitation about 
the sex education aspect of it. The 
purpose of the course would be to 
present a realistic view of parent¬ 
hood: that while it has its rewards 
it is a tough, time-consuming job. 

Hopefully, programs like these 
will take care of future generations. 
For the present, Mrs. Teare advo¬ 
cates the formation of a Parents 
Anonymous group, where abusing 
parents could learn from each other, 
and a 24-Hour Hot Line, manned by 
a mother who has gone through the 
abuse syndrome herself and can 
counsel others in trouble from the 
heart. 

The conclusions one draws are 
these. There are plenty of people 
trying to do something about the 
problems of child abuse and neglect 
in Rutland County. The problem here 
may not be any worse than in any com¬ 
parable area nationally. But it still 
exists. And as long as one child 
turns up in a hospital emergency 
room needlessly hurt, that’s one too 
many. 
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ADOPTION CON r T 

and happiness to a family. Included 
in these books are older children, 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children, abused children, and 
multi-racial children. 

One popular misconception 
that the Room For One More group 
is trying to change is thattfie only 
child to adopt is a perfectly healthy 
infant* There are so many, many 
other chi-dren waiting for a home 
that it is amazing that they are so 
frequently forgotten. It so often 
happens that once a couple consi¬ 
ders these various alternatives 
they feel that one of these children 
is just the one for them - and then 
the RFOM parents are overjoyed. 

And as the group is so quick to 
point out, there are many rewards 
and satisfactions for the parents. 

Many misconceptions abound 
as to the problems of adoption such 
as hassles with adoption agencies, 
fees, waiting for years, etc* Very 
often a couple will contact an agency 
hoping to apply for a child only to 
find that the agency won't even ac¬ 
cept applications. Automatically 
they assume that there aren't any 
children to adopt. Wrong - there 
are many, many, many! The only 
problem is that the agencies have 
such a backlog of cases to work on 
that to accent more would only 
serve to aggravate the problem. 

As far as fees are concerned, 
the state has no charge, although 
the private agencies do. But if 
there are going to be transportation 
charges for the child, the parents 
are expected to pick up the tab. 

Some states now subsidize adoption 
- feeling that placing the child in a 
permanent home is not only bene¬ 
ficial to the child but to the taxpayer 
in terms of money not spent for 
welfare, foster homes, etc. Also, 
some states now have adoption in¬ 
surance similar to maternity insur¬ 
ance. 

It is true that potentially a- 
doptive parents have to wait for a 
child but often the waiting will be 
shortened if the parents consider 
adopting a child other than the stan¬ 
dard healthy, Caucasian infant. 

Room R>r One More also 
serves a great need in providing 
support to parents who have already 
adopted. By exchanging experiences, 
problems, information and, in 
general, providing a lot of moral 
supportj they make the problems of 
adoptive parenthood easier and more 
enjoyable to contend with. 

Room For One More mem¬ 
bers give lectures, show films, 
send newsletters, have picnics and 
campouts and just plain sit down 
with people and talk adoption frank¬ 
ly and openly. They also plug for 
legislation that will aid children to 
find homes and make it easier for 
parents to get them. When you talk 
to a RFOM member, you get such a 
great sense of what they are doing 
and hope to accomplish that it is 
hard to resist the temptation to run 
to the nearest adoption agency and 
apply, which of course is their in¬ 
tention. 



If the temptation becomes too 
great and you'd like to ask some 
questions you can attend their next 
meeting, to be held on June 20 at 
8 p, m* , or call their chairperson 
Liz Fenton at 446-2569. The group 
is also willing and more than able 
to present a program for any inter¬ 
ested group. 
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For JL-ove of Liberty: This float 
was built and decorated by 
volunteers from the St, Feter n s 
School P, T* A* It appeared in 
this year's Loyalty Day Parade* 
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LETTER 


Dear Sirs: 

A new comprehensive health care 
plan which is being sponsored by 
Sen, Edward Kennedy is a "cradle 
to grave” plan that will cost the 
taxpayers of this country an estima¬ 
ted $70 to $100 billion a year* A 
not too different plan has been pro¬ 
posed by President Nixon, I think 
that though both of these plans may 
sound good they are going to have 
a harmful effect on those individ¬ 
uals like myself and my wife who 
must live on small fixed incomes. 

The Kennedy plan provides that in 
case of catastrophic illness the 
government will pick up all medi¬ 
cal expenses after the first $1000, 
as I understand it. With the Nixm 
plan, the sick person would have to 
pick up the first $1, 500, I am cur¬ 
ious to know how people who are 
trying to live on fixed incomes 
around $3, 000 a year or even less 
can be expected to foot these bills. 
They will have an added hardship 
since state-administered Medicaid 
programs will be abolished. 

Sen. Abraham Ribicoff is sponsoring 
a bill that will not place such a bur¬ 
den on poor people. His plan pro¬ 
vides coverage for glasses, den¬ 
tures and hearing aids* which the 
other plans do not provide for. 

It looks to me that if either the Ken¬ 
nedy or Nixon olans are adopted 
that the government is going to 
have to start building rest and nur¬ 
sing homes because the waiting 
lines at the ones we have now are 
going to be too long* People living 
on welfare or social security just 
won't be able to live. 

I have written to Rep* Mills, to 
Sens. Kennedy, Ribicoff, Aiken 
and Stafford, as well as to Pres. 
Nixon about these health care plans* 

I still haven't had any replies. 

I urge that you write to the above 
named persons as well as to any 
others that you can think of. Please 
urge them to think of the individuals 
and families trying to get by on 
small fixed incomes when they con¬ 
sider and vote on these health care 
measures. 

Yours truly, 

Edmund Beebe 

Mt. Holly, Vt. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


La Leche League, 1st meeting of 
anew series on Thursday, June 20, 
at 50 Weybridge St* , Middlebury 
at 8 pm* 1 'Advantages of Breast¬ 
feeding to Mother and Baby. ,f 
Call: 388-2965 or 759-2340 for 
more information* 

FOOD AT WHOLESALE! I I 


Beginning in July the Independent 
Food Buyers, Inc. , will be ordering 
on the first and third Monday's of 
each month and pick up will be on the 
second and fourth Mondays . Next 
order: July 1, at the Forest Park 
Community Center. For inf or: call 
Ed Ames 773-9265 



I, 


a re sident of 


A,Ed. Note: The New England Tele- 
f phone Company has petitioned the 

▼ Vermont Public Service Board for 
^sizeable increases both in rates 
^ and installation charges. Those 

A who want to register their displea- 
T sure with and intention to resist 

▼ these proposed increases may util- 

▼ ize the coupon below. 

♦ 

♦ 

^ Vt. and a customer of the New Eng- 

▼ land Telephone Company with phone 

^ number___hereby 

^ notify the phone company and the 

A Public Service Board that I do not 
r intend to pay any new increase, tem 

▼ porary or otherwise, which the PSB 
^grants* I, along with Vermonters 
^throughout the state, intend to pay 
a the old phone rates {which are high 
T enough already) until the New Eng- 

▼ land Telephone Company finally 
^ realize# that the people of this 

^ state cannot afford and will not pay 
A higher rates, the effect of which 
f would be to put more money into the 

▼ pockets of a handful of the richest 
^ people in the world, stockholders 
^ of A. T. & T* , at a time when their 
^ profits are soaring. 

(FI ease mail this coupon to 

▼ The Liberty Union, P. O. Box 602, 

^ Essex Junction, Vt. 05402* We 

▲ will deliver them in large numbers 
a to the PSB* If you are hassled or 
f threatened by the phone company 

▼ as a result of your participation in 
^ this boycott, please contact us, ) 
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The Beagle was sleeping soundly 
one day last month when he was 
awakened by some hammering in 
the downstairs apartment which 
had been vacant for a week* When 
he went down to greet his new 
neighbors, he was surprised to find 
his landlord making various improve¬ 
ments on the apartment. The reason 
for this flurry of activity was that 
the unit had failed to pass building 
code inspection and needed repairs 
before it could be rented. 

Each time a rental unit in the 
City of Rutland changes occupants, 
it must be checked by the Building 
Inspector. If the dwe lling meets 
code standards as to safe wiring 
and plumbing, sanitation, fire 
safeguards and general suitability, 
a pink certificate is issued and 
tacked up in the unit. Each time 
you rent an apartment, you should 
be sure that it has been inspected 
and certified. 

The system of certification is the 
positive outcome of a drive launched 
a few years ago to upgrade housing 
In Rutland, The drive started when 
a child was killed in a fire started 
by a faulty space-heater. These 
M Certificate of Occupancy" inspec¬ 
tions not only insure decent living 
conditions, but also provide a lot 
of work for local carpenters, 
electricians, and plumbers. Any 
questions about the building code 
should be directed to the City 
Building Inspector, James Cran¬ 
dall, at City Hall, 773-2179, or 
.Vermont Legal Aid, 775-0021. 

(The Beagle would be happy to answer 
any legal questions, through this 
column, Please write or call 
the Rutland Voice: 61 Elm St, , 

Rutland, or 773-3994 775-0317) 
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“■BELIEVE IN 
DOWNTOWN...” 


"Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only G^d can make a tree. H 
J^yce Kilmer, as we memorized, 
said something like that. The same 
might almost be said for shopping 
centers and downtowns. Almost 
anyone can send up a shopping center 
in a building season, but it takes a 
longtime to build a downtown. 

What is there about "downtown" 
that makes it more than a place to 
buy a pair of shoes or deposit a 
che ck ? 

"It's a conglomeration of goods and 
services --impossible to put into a 
mall, " says Nels Johnson, proprietor 
of the Heavy Sole Sandal Shop downtown, 
Johnson is a member of the newly 
formed Downtown Development 
Association, an organization trying to 
revitalize Rutland's downtown -- 
primarily in reacion to the b% new 
shopping mall now being built outside 
the City. 

What is at stake is whether Rutland 
will become like so many other cities 
in this country --choked and dying 
downtown, and a mass of suburban 
shopping malls accessible only by car 
on the outskirts. 



FREE MILK If you have one child and earn $9,500 
or less a year, you qualify for free milk, cheese, eggs, 
orange juice, and cereals under the W. I. C. Supple¬ 
mental Food Program. For more information call 
Gail Wittenberg 773-6665 or R. O. C. at 775-0878. 



Nels Johnson- it takes a long time 
to build a downtown 
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If you call 775-1975 the telephone 
number of the new Downtown Devel¬ 
opment Corporation, you reach the 
office of Paul Bienvenu. Bienvenu 
is currently receiving $1200 from the 
Downtown Association to provide 
them with office and secretarial ser¬ 
vice for three months. Mr, Bien- 
venu is also, he says, "working 10 
hours a day, as a volunteer, " to 
show the Association that they need 
a business agent or executive direc¬ 
tor. "I'm trying, " he said, "to get 
the Association to the point where 
they see the need for someone's, 
specifically my, services. " 

(Recently Pay son Webber, an 
architect, did some free worjc for 
the city before getting $13, 000 from 
• the City to continue that work.) 

Mr. Bienvenu is also Chairman of 
the Board of Aldermen's Revenue 
Sharing Committee. The Downtown 
'Development Corporation recently 
•received $27, 500 of revenue sharing 
.money . Bienvenu doesn’t feel his 
position on the B*>ard helped him get 


the $1200 contract. (He abstained jr 
from voting on the appropriation for ^ 
the Corporation and says he won't 
vote on any financial matters con¬ 
cerning the Corporation.) He doesn't" 
feel that there is a conflict of in¬ 
terest, although he admits he's 
"wearing two hats. " T' 

However, Bienvenu says he would 
resign as Chairman of the Revenue 
Sharing Committee if he does get ^ 
the job of business agenlt, as he ^ 
would like. "If people feel what I 
am doing is not proper they have 
the right not to vote for me . I 
don't feel what I'm doing is improper^ 
but if it comes to the point where I 
feel I can't function in both capacities 
which I don't feel is the case now, 

I'd chose the well-being of my family^ 
Rutland residents might ask them¬ 
selves if Alderman Bienvenu would 
have acheived his present position, 
or his current likelihood of a more 
profitable position, if he were not 
an elected city official and chairman 
of the Revenue Sharing Committee. 











PEOPLE’S JUDGES 
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This is the first of a two-part ser¬ 
ies. 

By Jeff Taylor 

As a result of the recent Rutland 
Superior Court decision by its two 
Assistant Judges barring the cons¬ 
truction of the Route 4 bypass, 
public scrutiny is again being given 
to the concept and function of lay 
judges in Vermont, Our state has 
the distinction of being the first to 
provide for the popular election of 
judges above the rank of justice of 
the peace. The Vermont Constitu¬ 
tion of 1777 provided that the judges 
of the inferior court of Common 
Pleas, and judges of Probate should 
be elected by the people, to hold of¬ 
fice during good behavior. Demo¬ 
cratic control over Vermont courts 
was established during a period of 
economic depression after the Rev¬ 
olution, Economic distress lead to 
many actions to collect debts and to 
foreclose mortgages, for example. 
Shay f s Rebellion took place in Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1777 largely as a result 
of these conditions. Similarly, 
strong hostility to courts and lawyers 
led rioters to set fire to courthouses 
in Vermont during this period. 

The Vermont bias for lay judges 
during its early history appears to 
have been part of a wider colonial 
reaction against the abuses of Royal 
government. Under the Stuarts, 
judges served at the King*s pleasure. 
When he died, so did all judicial com¬ 
missions. The pattern continued in 
the American colonial experience as 
non-la'wyer judges occupied positions 
at both the top and bottom of the 
judicial pyramid. Colonial governors 


man as an Assistant Justice. Public 
and legislative support for the lay 
judge concept began to decline rapid¬ 
ly during the 19th century, Vermont 
remains the only state in the country 
to retain a non-lawyer judge system. 
At an 1898 meeting of the Vermont 
Bar Association, United States Chief 
Justice Taft noted that "whether lay 
judges are of any value is a mooted 
question. They have been abolished in 
in every state save this (Vermont), 
the last to do away with them being 
New Jersey, " 

In ‘937 a special commission to 
study the Vermont judicial system 
reported to Governor Aiken and to the 
General Assembly that "with the 
specialization which has come in the 
practice of law, we believe that the 
judicial functions of the Assistant 
Judges have almost entirely ceased, 
for any needed purpose. " This con¬ 
clusion was repeated in 1966 by the 
judicial branch study committee 
which recommended the elimination 
of the office of Assistant Judge. The 
Committee found that, although "in 
the past side judges were sometimes 
able to temper justice with mercy, 
or to enlarge the competence of the 
court because of their familiarity 
with local conditions and problems " 
these factors no longer had any 
modern validity in view of the claim 
that ''out legally trained superior 
judges are fully competent to make 
just and valid decisions without the 
support of any lay opionions, well- 
intended though they may be, " 

Public attention has again turned 
to the office of Assistant Judge. 

Are there good reasons for continu- 


often served ex-officio as chancellors. s j de judge system in Vermont? 

With the upsurge of popular governmen Should the J udlC1 ^ functions of the 


after the Revolution, the lay judge 
system was incorporated in the con¬ 
stitutions of other states, in addition 
to Vermont. The New York Consti¬ 
tution of 1777 established a court 
"for the trial of impeachments, and 
the correction of errors" consisting 
of state senators as well as judges. 
There were no lawyers as judges on 
the Vermont Supreme Court until the 
11787 appointment of Nathanial Chip- 


Assistant Judge be curtailed or 
limited? Has the office outlived its 
usefulness? Public and legislative 
discussion of these questions will 
determine the future of Vermont's 
unique system of lay judiciary. 

(Jeff Taylor is a member of the 
California and Vermont Bar Assoc¬ 
iations. ) 
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IUD WARNING 


(CPF) The Daikon Shield intrauterine 
device (IUD) may cause severe com¬ 
plications and even death if a woman 
using one becomes pregnant,, 

A.He"Robins, manufacturer of the 
contraceptive device, recently re¬ 
vealed that six women have died from 
septic abortions when the shield was 
in place and at least 32 others have 
had severe infections, A septic 
abortion is a miscarriage caused by 
an infection in the uterus, 

AcH. Robins sent a letter report¬ 
ing four deaths from septic abor¬ 
tions to about a third of the na¬ 
tion's doctors at the end of May. 

The company had added a little- 
noticed warning to the shield's la¬ 
beling last October telling of "pos¬ 
sible severe sepsis with fatal out¬ 
come" associated with pregnancies in 
shield users. The letter prompted 
reports of two more deaths. 

The Daikon Shield, used mainly 
by women who have never been preg¬ 
nant, has a failure rate between 
0,5 and 5 o l% 0 The company says that 
2.2 million women have been fitted 
with the shield, so a maximum of 
122,200 wearers might become preg¬ 
nant yearly. 

In response to Robins' letter, 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America directed all of its 700 
birth control clinics to stop pre¬ 
scribing the Daikon Shield and to 
warn all women currently using the 
device of its dangers. 

The major danger of this device 
is when a woman becomes pregnant. 

If a woman wearing a Daikon shield 
misses a menstrual period, she 
should have a pregnancy test as soon 
as possible. And if she is pregnant, 
she should have the IUD removed im¬ 
mediately t whether or not she plans 
to continue the pregnancy, 

Robins says that it told the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
about "rumors" of side effects from 
the IUD last June, and gave the 
agency "completely tabulated data" 
on December 21, 1973, The FDA is 
presently studying side effects of 
the Daikon Shield and all other 
types of IUDs, "We are trying to 
determine if this problem is pecu¬ 
liar to the Daikon Shield or all 
IUDs," said an FDA representative, 

(Information from Liberation News 
Service and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal.) 
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Seeking a Home 



Leisha Bardwell, age 9 


By 

Rosemary McManus 

We of the Castleton and surrounding 
areas are fortunate to have a Day 
Care Center. The increasing infla¬ 
tion is making it very hard for peo¬ 
ple bringing up children to live on 
one income therefore mothers of 
all aged children have to help by go¬ 
ing out to work. This means children 
have to be cared for. The Day Care 
Center is here to help these working 
families. It is run by women and 
men who enjoy the kids and do won¬ 
ders with them. They have a varied 
program for all ages. The little kids 
paint, learn colors, have story times 
go swimming, take field trips and the 
most important, learn to get along with 
other children and take instructions 
from other people beside mommy 
and daddy* This is especially valu¬ 
able to the pre-school child. 

The older groups have naturally a 
program for their age group. This 

includes swimming, field trips, hikes 
camping out, Arts & Crafts, sports 
and more. 

It would be a sin to have a service 
like this go without notice and with¬ 
out support from the communities* 

Who knows, you may not need it now, 
but who knows what the future will 
bring, A private babysitter today 
gets a minimum of $20 a week* 


Mike Bardwell, age 12 


M I know I have called some. M Some 
charge according to how many chil¬ 
dren you may have. Would it be 
worth it to travel back and forth to 
Rutland or any other distance, .work 
40 hours a week and then have to put 
out one-fourth to one-half of your 
pay to a babysitter? No, not really. 
The Center has a varied fee accord¬ 
ing to your income, it makes it worth¬ 
while. 

The Center would like to have a 
place of their own, a place where they 
can expand, not only in enrollment 
but in activities for the children, 
things they can’t do in a rented place. 

This is where the Communities can 
help with Itheir support. Anyone who 
has a building to sell, or land to sell 
so we can build our own place, time to 
donate to get a place going any means 
of support at all. Without the com¬ 
munities sticking together no helpful 
service can do their job no matter 
what type it is, 

Let’s get together and help, for 
some day we may need this service 
and find we are pot out of luck, 

WHAT THEN? 

We may be saying those old fami- 
Iar words, , , , PT IF I had helped 
MAYBE* » 


MESSAGE FROM TRI-SLATE 

Tri-Slate Day Care Center is now 
located in a dormitory at Castleton 
State College, However, we will 
have to move on August 16 and there 
is now no place for us to go. Work¬ 
ing parents particularly are worried 
about where they will find care for 
their children. We were very ex¬ 
cited about a chance to buy a house 
in Fair Haven but the zoning board 
refused us a variance. Now we are 
anxiously looking for something to 
rent in the Castleton-Pou tney-Fair 
Haven area. 

If you know of any places available 
let us know at 468-8943* 

TRI-SLATE DAY CARE 

One of our main objectives at 

Tri-Slate is to teach the children 

new skills in order to open new 

avenues of expression. The past 

two weeks several of the kids have 

been learning the use of the 35 mm 

camera and development of their 

own prints in a dark room. Accom- 

plishing this article are the results 
ox their efforts. 


(Rosemary McManus is the parent of 
two children at Tri-Si ate Day Care 
Center. ) 


















We Need More Union Organization” 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DON STEVENS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STEELWORKERS UNION AT 3-M IN RUTLAND 


"I'm not saying organized labor 
can make you rich, but when you wake 
up in the morning and go to work, 
you know the job you had yesterday is 
there today. " This is the way Don 
Stevens, President of the union at the 
3-M plant, put it. 

Don Stevens , President of the Uni¬ 
ted Steelworkers Union local at the 
3-M plant in Rutland Town, has work¬ 
ed at 3-M for the past 17 years. He 
was born in Fair Haven and before 
working at 3-M he worked on the 
railroad on the section gang, laying 
rails, repairing track, as a truck - 
driver for Duffy Coal, and in the 
old Lincoln Iron Works. He also 
worked for the Vermont Marble Co. 
for five years. For the past 12 years 
he has been in a leadership position 
in the union at 3-M. 

3-M wasn't always 3-M. The factory 
was begun by Mr. Chapman, of Danby, 
making mica insulating paper, still 
its primary product. "Mr. Chapman, " 
Stevens said, "would come into the 
place, you wouldn't know he owned 
it, --with an old torn shirt and a pair 
of dungarees. He had a garden I 
guess. He liked to be with the work¬ 
ing people and he worked right along 
with you and he was never afraid to 
get his hands dirty. " Chapman was 
bought out by 3-M, a huge corporation, 
in 1956. 

Few plants in the Rutland area 
have union representation for their 
workers. What benefits does the 
union bring? Don Stevens put it this 
way: "3-M recently took away a 
benefit from the workers. We got it 
back, but if the union weren't there 
I don't think we would have gotten it 
back. 

"Rather than have one or two peo¬ 
ple go in to represent you as a group 
and know that we had that right, I 
think the company would just stand 


we'll file a grievance —which means 
that you take them through a course of 
of law. An arbitrator will come in, 
and independently listen to both sides 
and whatever way his ruling is, that's 
the way it's going to be. It also costs 
the company a lot for this guy and it 
costs the union a lot for this guy. 

He gets $150 'day or something and 
the company pays half and the union 
pays half. The company, no com¬ 
pany. is going to throw that kind of 
money down the drain. They're go¬ 
ing to think about it. 

"And when we ask something to be 
done and the company agrees to do it 
I don't just leave it at that. I follow 
through. I check to make sure that 
it's done. If you don't have a union 
what do you have? You don't have 
anyone who comes down there to see 
if the agreement was fulfilled or if 
certain people get privileges where 
other people don't" 

OVERTIME PRIVILEGES 

"Two months ago or so, one man 
was called into wirk on a Saturday 
and Suriday and another fellow called 
me and said that lie should have been 
called in. I asked him if he was 
qualified to do the work and he said, 
yes, he thought he was qualified. 

"So I talked to management and they 
said they didn't think he was qualified 
to do the work. And I said I think he 
is. We discussed it several times - 
discussing it through all the steps in 
management—and they said they'd 
like to take another look at it before 
we took it into arbitration. And this 
guy ended up with $96 —he didn't 
even come to work. If you hadn't had 
a union there, this kid would have 
gotten nothing. But by having a grie¬ 
vance type of thing and knowing that 


we will follow up on it, then they'll 
think twice before they'll spend a lot 
of money. A lot of times you say it's 

‘‘They got pushers out there on the floor, 
pushing you to make them money” 


firm and say, 'We made a decision 
and if people don't like our decisions 
you just don't have to work here. ' 

But if you are organized, you can- 
take it through an arbitration, which 
is like a court. We'd say this ben¬ 
efit has been part of the working 
conditions for 22 years and you can't 
deprive people of that right now. 

Now without a union, I don't know what 
right you would have --unless you 
could get someone in there from the 
State or Federal Labor Board and 
they'd just say that the company has 
a right to tell you what they want and 
you have to do what they tell you. 

That's about the size of it. " 

"But when you're organized you 
can go in and talk to the«i and say, 
look, you're either going to do it or 


cheaper to pay the guy than to pay for 
an arbitrator. " 

"But we don't fight for money. We 
fight for the principle. Money to us 
doesn't mean that much because when 
it's gone it's gone. It's not going to ' 
put us out of business. " 

"THE UNION IS YOU . " 

"Most of the people feel pretty good 
about the union, " Stevens said. "They 
feel that they got a good union. " 

"The union is you. A lot of people 
don't realize this. The union is the 
people. It isn't the people that repre¬ 
sent you. I'm their dog. They tell me 
what to do and I do it. They tell me 
sit up and speak and I sit up and speak. 

"The union is a force of the people. 
The better your force of people, the 
better your union. 


What would union organization 
bring to Vermont? Stevens thinks 
"If all these places --all these other 
plants-- were organized, chances 
are they'd be getting better wages, 
they'd have a tighter shop, including 
the hospital. They wouldn't be walk¬ 
ing on their people misusing their 
people. 

®Some of these places you'd be 
surprised at the terrific turn-over 
rates they have. You wouldn't be¬ 
lieve the turn-over that G,E. has. 
Maybe 5 people left today you don't 
even hear about and 5 people go in 
tomorrow and take their place. They 
are either pushing them or they're 
asking them to do things that are 
outrageous for what they're paying 
and so they have a terrific turn-over. 



WHAT PEOPLE WANT 


"You never hear about Rutland 
Fire-Clay. They're not union, but 
they treat their people pretty decent. 
This is what people want. They want 
to be recognized as human-beings, 
not just something to make money 
for the company. And a lot of com¬ 
panies are like that. They think that 
all you are is something to make 
them rich. And if you can't make 
them rich, they don't need you. 

"And they're out there, saying 
c'mon, c'mon, c'mon. They got 
pushers out there on the floor , push¬ 
ing you to make them money. 

"There is a limit to how far you 
can push a person. And organized 
labor kind of helps you a little bit. " 

"Pay to keep the union out. .. "? 

Other plants that are not organized 
pay as much, sometimes, as the 
plants that are organized. Stevens 
responded in this way: "They pay 
to keep the union out. They pay 
the top wage here to keep the union 
out. Some plants, Tampax, for 
instance are organized in other 
parts of the country, and they pay 
top wage here to keep the union 
from getting in here. They don't 
want to get involved with the union. 
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“IF YOU WANT ANYTHING YOU’VE 
GOT TO BE BACKED BY THE PEOPLE 


"CAN’T GO IT ALONE" 


At left, 

Don Stevens at home 


'If you go in and ask for some¬ 
thing, you're alone, " Stevens said. 
"But if you want to get anything, 
you've got to be backed by the people. 

"The union gives the people the 
right to vote , on their wages and 
working conditions. That's the dem¬ 
ocratic way. But you have to be 
organized to vote. The Company 
doesn't give you this. You have to 
be organized to get it. 

"PUT HIM OUT OF BUSINESS?" 

"A lot of people are afraid they'll 
lose their job with a union, Dick’s 
Dress Shop closed down. He said 
he closed because of the union. But 
it was really synthetics that put him 
out of business. But people hear 
this and they are afraid that they'll 


"Just the threat of the union keeps 
the wages up. They are afraid the 
people might organize. Right now 
they hold the claw that says if you 
don't like it you can leave and you 
have no recourse. " 

"One time we went down to Carr is 
Reels, tried to organize, passed out 
the cards. They 'had a small hos¬ 
pital plan. Next week they gave them 
a pension plan, a hospital plan and 
a 15£ an hour increase. So they 
(the employees) asked us, 'When are 
you going to come back?' We need 
another raise. ' But we're not go¬ 
ing to do it. " 

THREATS AND "BIG DADDY" 

The fact remains, however, the 
right now in Rutland and in Vermont 
unions are weak. Stevens had this 
to say: 

"People are afraid of threats. At 
Carris Reels, for example, Carris 
tells his people that if you join the 
union, I can't afford to keep you. 

"And up at a plastics plant in 
Middlebury the owner said if you 
join the union I'm going to cut out 
your over-time. When we went up 
to organize that plastics plant, the 
employees asked us what are we 
(the union) going to do if he cuts 
our over-time. 

"We said since when is this guy 
Mr. Santa Claus? Do you think he's 
having you come down and work 12 
to 14 hours a day because he likes 
you? No, he's got these orders to 
fill and he's got to fill them. He 
hasn't enough work for 2 crews, but 
he has enough for a crew and a half. 

"They didn't join the union, but 
3 months later, they signed up right 
away with the Teamsters because 
things go impossible. 


"This guy used to call himself 
their "Big Daddy" and he said that 
without me you got nothing. But I 
wonder if he ever stopped to think 
that without the people he would 
have nothing. " 

■"ERER PIP ERS11 


Basically, what benefits will a 
union bring you? Stevens looks at 
it this way: "Better wages, senior¬ 
ity and job rights. That you'll main¬ 
tain the same job, unless you bid a 
new job not be assigned a new job, 
but bid it. J 


* “ ...v. t-uuoy, yuur jod s securil 
is worth as much as your wages, 
you don't have security, you're no 
going to get_ the wages. 

Moore and G,E, are what we c 
free-riders. They're supported b 
other people who probably even we 
out and struck and lost a lot of tim 
Out at Lynn, they people were out 
long time to get what they're gettii 
And the people here just sat back 
and laughed at them because they e 
up with the same thing. 

But at Rutland G. E. (part of th< 
Lynn group) they don’t know if they 
be on the same job today as yester 
day. And what the hell can you say 
This place doesn't have the securit 
that Lynn has. 


WOODCRAFT 

HARDWARE 

12 TERRILL STREET 

RUTLAND. VERMONT 

TELEPHONE 773-6626 


Sanding Machines Power Tools 
and shampooers for rent ^ 


be out of work if the union come in. 

"But you can write Washington 
and they'll tell you the company's 
income and you'll know if the com¬ 
pany can afford what wage your ask¬ 
ing for. 

1f No union wants to put the com¬ 
pany out of business. If you i put the 
company out of business, you're 
putting yourself out of a job. n 




you can help 
us keep the I 
OPEN DOOR open 


old mwspipi 

Nllediii 


for free pickup 
call the MISSION 
1 775-5661 
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SOME 

TOMATOES 

SOME BEANS 


Mrs. Frank Heleba (above) of Cramton Avenue grows 
everything from garlic to pole beans. Her garden in- 
duds productive German plum trees and six different 
varities of lettuce,. Mr a Heleba markets some veg¬ 
etables at her home. 


Mickey Kelly (above) gardens at his home on 1st Street. 
His seven children ,he says, make gardening a 
necessity. 

a sample 
of Rutland 
gardens 



Agnes Wood (below) and Ralph Piscopo (left) garden 
neighboring plots on State Street. Both the Piscopos 
and Woods freeze or can their produce. Piscopo has 
been gardening for two years. He took over a plot 
once cared for by his mother and father in-law. The 
Woods have been gardening for many years. Agnes 
Wood claims their best crop is tomatoes. Both 
gardeners complained of the cold,wet Spring 
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"LEGAL BEAGLE” 




Mil 


In these days when jobs are hard 
to find and money isn’t worth much, 
if you can find a job at all, it seems 
one of the most secure occupations 
is that of the debt-collector. He or 
she is usually a frequent and persis¬ 
tant caller both by telephone and in 
person. Some of the most successful 
nationwide businesses with stores in 
the Rutland area also have the most 
persistent debt collectors. Well, 
things are tough all over, and there 
is a point where persistence becomes 
harassment. 

A recent Vermont Attorney Gen¬ 
eral's opinion outlined the means 
one can legally use to collect a debt. 
The use of "threats or coercion 11 
such as allusions to possible arrest 
or seizure of property, or court ac¬ 
tion without actual grounds for such 
action is a violation of consumer pro¬ 
tection law. Also, under the broad 
heading of "harassment" the attorney 
general lists a few "unfair acts" 
that are prohibited. Included is the 
use of obscene language by debt- 
collectors, unreasonably frequent 
telephone calls, and the placement 
of telephone calls to a person at his 
place of employment unless the per¬ 
son cannot be reached elsewhere. 

There are many more illegal ways 
of collecting money and most are 
punishable by large fines. Any com¬ 
plaints about debt collection should be 
directed to the office of the State’s 
Attorney or the Vermont State Con¬ 
sumer Protection Agency (864-0111 
call collect) or Vermont Legal Aid. 
(775-0021) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Independent Food Buyers, Inc. , 
ordering on the first and third 
Mondays of the month and pick-up 
on the second and fourth Mondays 
at the Forest Park Community 
Center. For infor. call 773-9265. 


Buy a Piece of Vermont! 



SPECIAL OFFER! This "Delux Model" trailer is an ideal vacation 
home investment for the out-of-stater. This lovely piece of Vermont 
can make your "Home in the Country" dreams come true. Complete 
with sewage hook-up, fresh water and special tax breaks. 


FARMER’S MARKET 


Small gardens seem to be sprout¬ 
ing in more and more back-yards a^ 
food prices continue to soar and food 
quality comes into question. Some 
large scale vegetable farmers are 
trying to grow more crops this year 
also. But there are a lot of people in 
the City of Rutland who cannot grow 
their own vegetables and cannot go to 
the farm to buy fresh locally grown 
crops. To meet the needs of these 
people and also provide an outlet for 
area farmers and craftsmen, the 
Rutland County Farmer's Market will 
be open every Saturday beginning Ju- J*? 
ly 13 until Christmas. The market will^ 
will be located on the grass around the v. 
Unitarian Church at 117 West Street VO^ 

in Rutland. Once the market gets * — 

rolling we hope to be selling every¬ 
thing from homemade bread and jam 


to locally grown corn and locally- 
made crafts. If you have anything to 
sell contact Jeff Bender at 235- 
2118 or 775-3134, or for crafts, call 
Marty Becktell in Belmont at 259- 
2389. Stalls at the market cost from 
$2-$6 per day. 

It's a long road back to the days 
when Vermont used to grow its own 
food, but the Farmer’s Market is a 
step toward old-time self-sufficiency. 


Hermit Center"’ 
jEaetional awareness 

775-2696 


56-a Stn.e.z£ 

Rutland, MdKmont 


<@reen ®oor 

Wait no more! GREEN DOOR is now 
open at 56A West Street 

HAND CROCHETED BIKINIS, EARTH ART, 
POTTERY, JEWELRY, LEATHER, and 
GIFTS of ALL KINDS 

COME IN AND SEE US. WE WILL ALSO TAKE 
YOUR TREASURES ON CONSIGNMENT. 




■ 


I 


I 


I 


I 



All the latest patterns 

and materials 

. for 

knitting and crocheting 


Complete line of 
needlepoint 
Crewel 
Latch hook rugs 
and pillows ■ 

Lamb s Yarn Shop * 

38 Kendall Ave. VariOUS Other * 

775-5992 handwork material 



ner ■ 

«j 


Jewelry, Pottery 
Macrame, Boutique 
Silver Jewelry 
Candles, Woodcraf 

80 CENTER *» TREEI 
RUTLAND, VT. 

773 873 
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Johnson Con't 

"With a little bit of fore-sight, " 
Johnson said, , "we can avoid the 
problems that Burlington has gone 
through." 

Johnson thinks "it's silly to drive 
so far to get things or services. I 
believe in downtown shopping. And 
it's not just shopping. It’s doctors 
and dentists, shoe-repair to braces. 
There's no single shopping center 
that can offer the range of goods and 
services that downtown can. There's 
some kind of community downtown, 
too. People live downtown or near it. 
No one lives in a shopping center/* 
Johnson thinks that there are 
several steps that can be taken to 
help downtown. "There should be 
trees, more flower boxes, maybe 
bicycle paths. Biking should not 
only be encouraged but made safer . 

"I'd like to see some flavor to 
downtown.^ Most buildings are turn- 
of-the-century. Rather than trying 
to change facades, keep it. It's not 
stunning, but it's nice. 

"Overhanging signs should come 
down. There should be a Farmer's 
Market. There should be permanent 
stalls. The City should put up stalls 
and rent them out at a modest fee to 
encourage farmers, to sell their 
goods. That keeps a lot more of the 
money in Vermont. (Grand Union, 
for example, gets its eggs from 
Minnesota--Ed.) 

Johnson also mentioned that he 
thinks there is a need for some kind 
of bus service--"well thought-out". 

He mentioned that other cities get 
money from local corporations to 
give passes to employees and to the 
elderly for reduced-fare riding. 


"TOO DEPENDENT. .. "? 

Johnson also thinks we've gotten 
too dependent on the automobile 
and aside from subsidizing low-cost 
bus service, he would like to see 
some kind of delivery service. (In 
days gone by most goods were de¬ 
livered by the store rather than 
picked up by the purchaser) 

SIDEWALK MALL DAYS 

"Everyone enjoyed it, " Johnson 1 
said. "It was fun We couldn't ! 
find one person who didn't think 
it was fun. We'd like to do it again 
in August. " 

The merchants must have en¬ 
joyed it too. "Everyone did at least 
20% better business,. " Johnson said. 

-a lot of junk? ???--- 

"Some said it was a lot of junk, but 
traditionally it's been a clean-out 
your-store-day of things that aren't 
selling at current prices. 

"But that's necessary, " Johnson 
added. "It helps keep down the cost 
for everybody. It's important to 
clear out the things that aren't sell¬ 
ing. And that's important in the re¬ 
tail business. 

"Retail merchants are buying a- 
gents for the community for a specific 
kind of product. So sometimes you, 
the merchant, buy things that don't 
sell at the price you want. Some¬ 
times you just don't buy right. If 
it doesn't sell, you put it on sale. 

And it's a whole new ball-game. And 
if it doesn't sell then, you mark it 
down more. It's a liability to hang 
onto it* 


m il 

The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
jrflQ^community newspaper published 
fthll monthly in Rutland County. We^ 
welcome articles and comments/ 7 
Subscriptions are $3.00 a year, j 
donations are always welcome. ; 
Voice advertising rates are $2. 00 
per column-inch, a col umn being^ 

3 inches wide. 



•Staff for this issue included, f 
Michael Brown, Andrea Burke, 
Tom Wylie, Harry Jaffe, Mark 
Mitchell and Billy Lenfest. Next 
issue September 16th. 




YOU R ONE-STOP INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Rutland Plaza Tel. 775-2504 Rutland, Vt. 

Let Frenkel's decorators show you the newest fabrics and 
designs We will be delighted to bring samples to your home 
and help you with your selections. 

with this ad| 

Custom-Made 

• draperies 

* slipcovers 

* upholstery 

• designer 
window 
shades 





We will measure your 
windows, install rods 
and hang all your 
draperies and custom 
window shades; cut 
slipcovers in your own 
home and pick up and deliver your uphol 
stery at no charge 



5 Sloop Rip only $262. 50 Lateen Rip $23<L 50 


SLOOP RIG 


Sloop rigged lor fun and action, the LOCKLEY SEA-DEVIL* is 
the greatest sailboat bargain in America Fun tor adults, sate for 
children, no other sailboat can compare with the SEA-DEVIL" m 
its class Designed as s carefree and maintenance free sailboat, 
the polymer finish on the big twelve tool hull never needs 
pointed. Instead of a short weeks vacation this year, build the 
family's fun around the LOCKLEY SEA-OEVIL* Evening, week¬ 
end and 'nnger trips can be planned fhe whole summer for a 
traction of the coat, of a resort vacation 


ALSO 

CANOES by 

Lincoln - Sawyer 
Great Canadian 

MINERAL-METAL 
DETECTORS by 

White’s - Compass - 
De-Tex 

Pacific Northwest 

See tha Mountain Man for 

Tents - Travel Trailers - Truck Campers - 
Tent Trailers - Accessories - Backpacking Supplies 
Freeze Dried Foods - Scuba Equip. & Air Fills - 
Trailer Hitches & Repairs - Gold Pans - Books & 
Dredges. 

LEISURE LINES 

Recreational General Store 

Rutland, Vermont 


Route 4 East 


775-0854 
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PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 





RUTLAND STREET RAILWAY CAR NO.41, ABOUT 1900 

Left to Right: Motorman Walter Jasmin, Conductor Edward Lyston 
Photo: Collection of Rutland Historical Society, gift of Lyi e K. Rice 


With last winter's gas lines in mind and the realization that the Earth's petroleum supply 
isn t going to last forever, more people are looking beyond the individual automobile as the 
only possible means of transportation. Per person, a train or a bus uses only a fraction of 
the gas used by an automobile. It’s becoming clear that if we want the supply of oil to last, 
we've got to use it as conservatively as possible. People are also watching the loss of val- 
uable farmland to highways, and downtowns to parking lots. And of course, your car is get¬ 
ting more and more expensive to run. 

With the current public transportation situation in Rutland, it's difficult—if not impossible — 
to get to work or to shop without a car. It wasn't always this way, as Edward Lyston tells 
us, {see below) This issue also looks at the current public transportation scene in Rutland. 

Me Traasporlatlon Seventy fears Igo 

Ed note: The following is an interview with Edward Lyston, former employee of the Rutland 
Street Railway, now 94 years old, conducted by F. P. Elwert, Rutland Historical Society. 

How did people go from one place to another seventy years ago? A fine chance to learn 
of the changes in transportation was afforded by listening to a man who took an active part 
in all types of transportation from the horse to the Mustang. We are listening to Edward 
Lyston of Forest Street who is now 94 years old. 

"George and Newman Chaffee ran the street cars in those days just after I finished 
business courses at Mel don School under‘Prof. Snow. I kept the books of the day's 
receipts and used to fill in as conductor or motorman when a regular man was off. The 
car barns were near the Fairgrounds (new Stinson Ford), 

(cont'd cage 4) 
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HOW TO SPOT BREAST CANCER 


Ed, Note: This is the first in a 
series of articles on women's 
|health prepared by Gail Johnson of 
the Southern Vermont Women's 
Health Center. 


Cancer is now a leading cause 
| of death in women and breast can¬ 
cer is the most common cancer 
women get. Cancer occurs when 
cells in some part of the body be¬ 
come abnormal and reproduce ra¬ 
pidly. Eventually they invade the 
bloodstream and lymphatic system 
and travel to other parts of the bo¬ 
dy (this is called metastasis). To- 
be cured, cancer must be caught 
EARLY, before it spreads to other 
parts of the body. 

Although your physician will 
Ido a breast exam in a good annual 
examination it is important for 
women to examine their own breasts 
EVERY month. As you become fa¬ 
miliar with your own breasts and 
know how they feel, you'll be able 
Ito detect any changes. If you do 
|notice any changes - new lumps, 
puckering of the skin, change in 
size and shape, or unusual dis¬ 
charge consult a physician. Four 
out of five lumps turn out NOT to 
be cancer but if it is cancer, early 
treatment is essential. More than 
80% of women who are treated when 
breast cancer is detected early are 
alive and well five years later. 

Breast self-examination is 
|easy. Once a month, after your 
I menstrual period, lie down and put 
your left hand behind your head and 
examine your left breast with your 
right hand. With the flat part of 
your fingers (not your fingertips) 

^ move your fingers in small circles. 


If you do notice any changes, 
see a doctor. It might be just a 
cyst, but if it is a tumor the tradi¬ 
tional policy is to send a woman in¬ 
to surgery for a biopsy as soon as 
possible obtain a piece of the tu¬ 
mor and examine it while the wo¬ 
man is still asleep on the table;' 
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Systematically move around your 


entire breast, then reverse your 
[hands and examine your right breast 
| with your left hand. 


BREAST SELF-EXAM. 

Applying pressure with fingers, 
moving in direction of arrows and 
covering one section at a time. Feel 
for unusual lumps or hardness. 


then, if it is malignant (cancer), a 
radical mastectomy might be per¬ 
formed which removes the entire 
breast and sometimes tissue in 
the armpits and the underlying 
muscles of the chest wall as well. 

In addition to the disfigurement, re¬ 
moval of arm muscles may make 
physical therapy necessary. The 
biopsy is one of the most common 
operations performed on women, 
but only a small proportion of the 
lumps turn out to be malignant. 
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Radical mastectomy is not the 
only and not always the best treat¬ 
ment for breast cancer. If the 
lump is small (less than one inch 
in diameter), it is sometimes suf¬ 
ficient to remove just the lump and 
some surrounding tissue (which 
means about 1/4 to 1/3 of the breast 
is removed).. This is a controver¬ 
sial procedure. While it is Less 
traumatic for women, because it 
leaves the breast, some physicians 
feel there is no way of telling if the 
cancer has spread to other parts of 
the body. Another procedure is a 
"simple" mastectomy in which only 
the breast is removed. Some sur¬ 
geons also remove some lymph 
glands in the armpit. When the 
lump is large a radical mastec¬ 
tomy is one alternative. Some ohy- 
sicians recommend a super radi¬ 
cal mastectomy, which involves re¬ 
moval of the breast all the armpit 
glands, the underlying muscles of 
the chest walls, and the lymph nodes 
under the sternum (the bone between 
the breasts). Still other doctors 
prefer to remove the lump and fol¬ 
low it with radiation therapy. 

Don't be afraid to examine your 
breasts every month and consult a 
doctor if you notice any change. 

You don't have to choose between 
immediate painful death and breast- 
lessness if you do find a lump. • It 
is probably not malignant, but if it 
is you will have a better chance , 
whatever treatment you choose, if 
you seek help at once. When dis¬ 
cussing the alternatives with your 
doctor, be sure you bring out your 

feelings concerning each of the al¬ 
ternatives and get all of your ques¬ 
tions answered. The earlier you 
get treatment, the less tissue will 
need to be removed if it turns out 
to be cancer. 
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Retiring Judges Speak Out 



ABOVE! EDMOND L. BOYCE 


by 

Jeff Taylor 


Ed. Note: This is the second of 
two articles on Vermont's side 
judges. In it. the VOICE inter¬ 
views Earie P. Hubbard, of Mid¬ 
dletown Springs, and Edmund L. 
Boyce of Rutland, who will be va 
eating positions as side judges or 
the Rutland Superior Court in Fel 
ruary, 1975 due to mandatory re¬ 
tirement laws. 


VOICE: Why did you become an 
assistant judge? 

HUBBARD: I retired from being 
the Poultney Town Manager in 
1968. After Judge Williams died 
I began to work to,get the appoint 
ment. I was sworn in about the 
20th of February. I thought I'd 
like something to do. . . I thought 
about it a long time ago. 

BOYCE: I heard about assistant 
judges before I was forced into r 
tirement by the school system. . . 
Having been active all my life, I 
wanted to keep active. I discove 
that there might be a vacancy. 
However, there was only one vac 
cy at the time I was interested. 
Judge Hubbard was appointed to 
that. Judge Hubbard did a lot 
more work in the Republican Pai 
ty than I. He got it. On a Frida 
afternoon I got a long distance 
call. It was the Governor's office. 
They said that we've got to have 
another assistant judge on Monday. 
Can you go? 

VOICE: Should the side judge sys¬ 
tem continue? 


common sense. 

HUBBARD: Having experience. 
VOICE: Are side judges paid 
enough ? 

BOYCE: I think that $25 a day is 
fair. It's an interesting job. You 
see things here that you would not 
see elsewhere. 

HUBBARD: It's not supposed to be 
a high-paying job.. We're lucky if 
we work 200 days a year. Also, 
you get mileage and lunch money if 
you live outside the city. 

VOICE: What non-judicial contrib¬ 
utions have you made? 

BOYCE: Before we came here 
this courthouse did not even have a 
fire extinguisher. We renovated 
the courtrooms, front, attorneys' 
room and corridors. 

VOICE: Do you believe that law¬ 
yers should not be side judges? 
BOYCE: I'd have to think about 
that one. I don't have an answer 
now. 

HUBBARD: I don't know. I have 
no comments about that now. 

VOICE: How do you feel about the 
mandatory retirement law? 

BOYCE: I am 73. I thought people in 
in good health and active and show 
an interest in work should be allow¬ 
ed to continue as long as their 
health permits. I feel there is some 
discrimination there, but everyone 
is entitled to their opinion. 
HUBBARD: I am 74. Well, of course 
I would have like to run for 
election, but all I can say is they 
say we couldn't. . ; 


BOYCE: Yes. We represent the 
people. We were elected by the 
people. There are times when 
situations occur when we happen to 
know what’s going on around us. 

I think it would be bad if future as¬ 
sistant judges are both from the 
same place. 


HUBBARD: We might know the 
parties in a divorce case , for exam¬ 
ple. We might know something a- 
bout how much they can pay. 

BOYCE: When they come in for a 
temporary many times there are 
chances for reconciliation. 
HUBBARD: I believe the side 
judge system should be continued 
because not only our duties on the 
bench but all business of the coun¬ 
ty is under the assistant judges. I 
don't want to see the state take over 
the county government. Good side 
judges are active judges who take 
an interest in cases. Sometimes 
there are judges who stay on too 
long and let things go in one ear 
and out the other. 

BOYCE: We set the tax rate for the j 


BELOW! EARLE P. HUBBARD 



county. 


HUBBARD: And make up the bud¬ 
get, 

VOICE: Can you give us examples 
of ways in which you as side judges 
have assisted the court? 

BOYCE: On one occasion we over¬ 
ruled the presiding judge on the 
matter of damages, 

VOICE: What qualifications should 
a oerson have who wants to become 
a side judge ? 

BOYCE: Being alert, paying atten¬ 
tion to what's going on. Having 
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Lyston (cont'd) 

In the summer we ran open 
cars and folks would take a ride for 
entertainment on hot evenings. 
They'd ride one belt line and then 
transfer to the other, A4 the runs 
started on Merchants Row across 
from the Depot (where bus station 
now is)* The South Belt ran south 
on Merchants Row to the Fair¬ 
grounds then west on Park Street 
to Granger on Granger to South 
Street, on South Street to Forest 
Street, on Forest to Pine Street 
then on Pine under the tunnel (Rail¬ 
road Bridge) to West Street on 
West to Merchants Row and then to 
the beginning. 

"The North Belt ran south on 
Merchants Row to Madison Street, 
on Madison Street to Main Street 
then on Main to North Street, down 
North Street to Church, then south 
on Church to Crescent, then west 
on Crescent to Grove Street, then 
south on Grove and Merchants Row 
to the beginning* A rid^e cost a 
nickel and the transfer was free* 


and over the mountains to Bellows 
Falls* Summer evenings small 
crowds would come down to the 
Depot and watch the New York 
express null in and leave with its 
big sleeping cars. 

"My father was in the insur¬ 
ance business with Francisco and 
if he had business in West Rutland 
he'd take a car there if he had to see 
people on the farms he'd hire a 
hack* 

"Most of our trips were on 
foot. There was a foot bridge at 
the end of Franklin Avenue that 
crossed the tracks. It was the 
shakiest thing I ever saw when I 
used it on my way to Meldon School. 
It was later torn down, as a nui¬ 
sance, 

'Winter conditions didn r t both¬ 
er us too much. We had plows that 
kept the tracks clear of snow. Our 
biggest problem was ice on the 
wires. We had an extra wheel 
that ran ahead of the trolley (note: 
a trolley is the wheel that contacts 
the wire that supplies the motor 
with current) and scraped the ice 



Edward Lyston, at home 


"We ran cars to Bomoseen and 
on weekends people would crowd the 
cars to spend a day and an evening 
at the lake. During the week I 
would get up real early, walk to the 
car barns fire up a small coal 
stove if the weather was real cold, 
and set out at 7 a* m. to take men to 
the marble works in Center Rutland 
and West Rutland. 

"At night, before the Last car 
left Rutland for West Rutland we 
would go into the saloons near the 
Depot and round up the drinkers so 
they wouldn't have to walk home. 
Sometimes we'd have to stop the 
car and let off a couple of drunks 
so they could finish a fist fight. 

"Folks going to Whitehall or 
Poultney could take a D&H (Delaware 
and Hudson) train and, of course, 

Ae Rutland Railroad ran locals up 
and down the west side of the state 


off the wires* Sometimes we'd 
have to climb onto the top of the 
car and knock the ice off and put. 
the troDTey back on the wires, 

"Traffic wasn't much then. 
Once, at the corner of South and 
Granger, a car ran over some 
chickens, 'cause in those days a 
lot of animals ran loose. 

"Later I worked for the 
Rutland Railroad - worked my way 
up to chief clerk and cashier* 

Then I worked for Standard Oil in 
Albany - they had a monopoly un¬ 
til they were broken up. I used to 
drive home weekends in my auto 
over dirt roads. The main road 
from Wallingford was on the west 
side of the Otter Creek* One of 
my cars was a Model T Ford with 
kerosene headlamps, I drove an 
automobile 'till I was ninety years 
old. 
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Bicycling continues to grow in 
popularity in Rutland, City Hall 
reports that 2,849 bikes have been 

I " registered so far in 1974 with that 
number expected to reach 4, 000 by 
spring of next year. This compares 
with 3, 359 registered for 1973 and 
3190 for 1972. Doug Williams. Rut- 
B land City Juvenile Officer, reports 

I a total of 90 cases of stolen bicycles 
now being carried by police. These 
include bikes stolen in previous 
years and never recovered as well 
I as bikes stolen this year and still 

1 missing. To prevent theft Williams 
advises: register your bike and al¬ 
ways lock it securely. On accident 
prevention he reminds bicyclists: 

1 you must obey the same laws as 
■ motorists. 

According to Frank MicaiizzL 
I proprietor of Green Mountain 
I Schwinn Cyclery on Strongs Ave, , 

|bike sales in Rutland continue to 

I be high. He notes, however, that 
the long waiting lists of a couple 
summers ago have largely disap¬ 
peared due to stepped up produc¬ 
tion, an increase in the number of 

( brands available, and an increased 
number of retail outlets. Who is 
riding? Not only kids, but "all 
ages. .... a large number of old- 
-sters and middle-aged people. " 
“Vermont is also becoming the do- 
Imain of the serious cyclist, "I 
I think Vermont is going to end up as 


i 


the racing capital of the East, 11 says 


Micalizzi* "Its climate, terrain, 
^unpolluted air, and uncrowded 
1 roads all make it ideal. " In addi¬ 
tion to the racers, Vermont also 
attracts the touring cyclist many 
of whom passed through Rutland 
| this summer en route to Canada, 
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Hit: Dial-A-Ride 



Big 

After nearly three months of 
operation, DiaNA-Ride. the new 
local bus service, appears to have 
caught on with Rutlanders. One sa¬ 
tisfied oatron terms it r, the best 
thing to have happened in this town 
in years. " 

The two gold-oainted mini¬ 
buses which at present comprise the 
Dial-A-Ride system have become 
familiar sights on city streets dur¬ 
ing the summer. According to Paul 
Kiophut of North Poultney, owner of 
the firm , Dial-A-Ride has already 
attracted a steady clientele of regu¬ 
lars that includes commuters and 
senior citizens. M I've met people 
with two and three cars at home who 
feel they can get around better with 
us, 11 he says, adding: M I think we've 
been touching all segments of the 
population. 11 

One segment which hopefully 
is being reached are people who pre¬ 
viously found public transportation 
too expensive. The fare on Dial-A- 
Ride is 50 cents between any two 
points in the city. Just as would a 
taxi, the bus will pick you up at 
your door and deposit you at your 
destination. On the subject of taxis, 
Kipphut believes that M there’s room 
for both of us. I think we're moving 
people who wouldn't ordinarily take 
a cab. M 

For those who ride the buses 
regularly, further economies are 
possible. A |2-ticket booklet may 
be purchased for $5 making the per 
ride cost about 42 cents. The book¬ 
lets are on sale both on the buses 
and at various locations around the 
city including Louras 1 Variety on 
West Street and Helene's Market 
on Killington Avenue. Also, there's 
a federal grant that makes it poss¬ 
ible for senior citizens to purchase 
$5 worth of transportation scrip, M 
usable on either cabs or Dial-A-Ride, 
for $2. 50. With the scrip the per- 
ride cost for the elderly is 21 cents. 


The history of bus service in 
Rutland is not exactly one to in¬ 
spire confidence in a businessman. 
Before Dial-A-Riofle came along 
there had been no local buses in the 
city in over a decade. The last 
line to operate here sputtered out 
despite an effort to keep it alive 
with municipal subsidies. 

The Dial-A-Ride idea was 
first introduced locally in February 
of this year at a meeting of Mayor 
Gilbert Godnick's transportation 
committee. Kipphut, 40, whose 
K-Transit Inc. has for the past 
three years been operating school 
buses in Poultney and Pawlet, was 
among those invited to offer pro¬ 
posals for launching public trans¬ 
portation within the city. Dial-A- 
Ride made its first runs in the 
latter part of June. 

Since then, Kipphut says, he's 
received "strictly good cooperation 


from the Mayor's office, the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, the Police De¬ 
partment - everyone's been very 
good. " He points out, though, that 
Dial-A-Ride is a venture that does 
not require any kind of licensing or 
legal approval from City Hall. 

One of the busiest pick-up and 
discharge points in the city for 
Dial-A-*Ride has been Rutland Hos¬ 
pital. One reason for this is that 
the firm has a special arrangement 
with Rutland Opportunity Council 
(ROC) to transport individuals to 
and from the hospital for therapy. 

Children under five years of 
age ride free and groceries are al¬ 
so carried free. But, as a rule, 
groceries can not be carried into 
a person's home. Kiophut explains: 
"if no other passengers are waiting 
then fine, but. when there are , you 
can't expect people to wait patient- 

(cont'd Dage 7) 


taxis 



Not the cheapest means, but for a 
long time it was the only means of 
public transportation. The taxi rates 
are pretty much the same for the 
three companies operating within the 
City. A trip from downtown to the 
hospital, for instance, costs $1. 10, 
plus 15£ for each additional passen¬ 
ger. 

Recently a Federal program was 
started that allows senior citizens 
to buy coupons for ha'f-fare public 
transportation. Even before this, 
however, James Stillwell of City 
Cab gave a 20% discount to senior 
citizens. Both Stillwell and Frances 
Burke of Red's Taxi charge 25£ to 
carry a passenger's packages --up 
to three packages. 

Stillwell said that some people 
save money by car-oooling their 
taxi ride. He pointed out that if 
three people get together it makes 
it even cheaper than the Dial-A-Ride. 
He also thought that some people, 
unhappy with cabs, found that the new 
Dial-A-Ride was too slow in coming. 
This, he thinks, has helped his busi¬ 
ness. 
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ELECTRIC 

by 

Tom Terenzini 

Fellow Vermonters - at what 
period of time in the future of this 
state will native Vermonters obtain 
a semblance of control of their own 
lives and destinies? 

Will voter apathy and public 
lack of concern continue to allow 
out-of-state monopolies to control 
the wealth and assets of the Green 
Mountain State? 

It is my hope that every human 
being will concede the fact that 
heat and electrical energy are a 
basic necessity of life and there¬ 
fore should not be denied another 
human being regardless of his 
social and economic environment. 

It would be a fair assessment 
to state that the future of the elec¬ 
trical industry in Vermont is a 
bleak one. It is almost certain 
that the cost of utilities to the con¬ 
sumer will continue to rise in the 
face of inflationary rates , compan- 
y mismanagement, and the contin¬ 
uous task of making sure that 
stockholders are allowed some 
sort of dividend at the expense of the 
rate oayer. 

Today, the average rate oayer 
in Vermont is still paying for the 
1965 error in judgement on the oart 
of both the electrical industry in the 
state and the Vermont state legis¬ 
lature. 

In that year the industry waged 
a massive campaign effort in the 
legislature to secure nuclear power 
over Canadian power. Industry 
executives unanimously claimed 
that the new plant in Vernon could 
be safely and cheaply run. Well, 
we all know the end result of those 
statements. 


POWER 

There is a proposed piece of leg¬ 
islation drafted by Vermont econ¬ 
omist Lee Webb which would pro¬ 
vide for direct citizen control and 
ownership of all power generation 
and transmission facilities in 
Vermont. 

Basically, the plan would 
create a power authority to pur¬ 
chase or obtain through eminent do¬ 
main all existing power facilities 
that are not presently consumer 
owned. The generating facilities 
would then by operated by the Ver¬ 
mont Power Authority which would 
be governed jointly by state-appoint¬ 
ed directors and directors appointed 
by local service areas called Public 
Utility Districts. 

All transmission lines and 
transmission equipment would be 
operated by the local Public Utility 
District. These Districts, run by 
directors elected by the consumers 
of the district would provide power 
to consumers and set rates within 
guidelines established by the state 
of Vermont and approved by the 
Public Service Board. 

This concept is nothing new or 
radical. A'l one would have to do 
is refer to the history of the Tenn¬ 
essee Valley Authority as an exam¬ 
ple of a large regional power auth¬ 
ority that has cut the costs of power 
and provided an adequate supply for 
the people it serves. 

One other role of the Vermont 
Power Authority would be to fund 
research and development of new 
and safe sources of electric power. 


* * * * 
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OPINION: 

Welfare Bias on Abortion 

The State Welfare Office has 
set up new regulations covering 
abortions sought by women under 
18 who are wards of the state. The 
regulations require that such women 
who want an abortion must first 
undergo a series of psychiatric 
psychological, medical, and social 
evaluations. 

According to Carl Hausler, of 
the Social Rehabilitative Services 
Department, the regulations are 
designed to see if the women are 
mentally prepared to accept the 
abortion and if it is in their best 
interests. 

According to a report in the 
August 28 issue of the Rutland 
Herald , a hearing on the new regu¬ 
lation was held at the request of the 
Right to Life organization, a group 
well known for its militant anti¬ 
abortion views. 

Vermon 

Vermont ACLU and Vermont 
Legal Aid spokesmen suggested 
the ruling is unconstitutional as 
it places restrictions on women who 
decide to have their chil d. 

It appears the Welfare Office 
through this ruling i s putting an 
unjust burden on those women who 
would prefer to have abortions. 

If the women were not dependant 
upon the state - for certain they 
could freely decide for them selves 
whithout all the testing the new 
regulations require. 

If the Welfare office is truly 
concerned about the welfare of 
these women then in addition to 
counseling them to see if they are 
'Vnentally prepared to accent an 
abortion", what about counseling 
them to see if they are mentally 
prepared to have a child and to 
accept and deal with all the re¬ 
sponsibilities and needs that having 
a child requires? Also, counsel¬ 
ing to consider the financial and 
psychological commitment to 
raising a child. 

This new welfare regualtion 
is clearly discriminatory against 
women who would like to freely 
choose to have an abortion. It 
also appears that the anti-abortion 
forces in the state have been 
pressuring the Welfare Office 
to establish these unjust regula¬ 
tions. 
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Circular Circu lat ion 

-Kevin Forrest 

The Ames Discount Department 
Store of Rutland is presently in-, 
volved in a court action concerning 
fraudulent claims made in sale cir¬ 
culars distributed by mail through¬ 
out this area* The action arose from 
a complaint by Walter McLaren of 
Rutland. McLaren was told by Ames 
employees that merchandise adver¬ 
tised in a "flyer 11 he received was 
not available. 

If the courts find that Ames 
failed to provide the items adver¬ 
tised , it would constitute a vio¬ 
lation of Title 9 of the Vermont 
Statutes, loosely termed the "con¬ 
sumer fraud law. This law is sim¬ 
ilar to the Federal law and deals 
with many aspects of consumer trans¬ 
actions* The Ames case specifical¬ 
ly deals with the deceptive or "bait" 
advertising asoect of the law, "Bait" 
advertising is advertising used sim¬ 
ply to get people inside a store through 
fraudulent claims of sale items a- 
vailable* While the "baiting" can be 
done intentionally or otherwise, in¬ 
tent is not necessary to constitute a 
complaint. 

According to McLaren, he 
arrived at the Ames Store in Rut¬ 
land a few minutes after opening 
time on the date the sale was sched¬ 
uled to begin. Upon requesting the 
items he desired as seen in the cir¬ 
cular, McLaren was then made to 
wait 30-45 minutes while several 
different employees tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to locate the items. He said 
he was then told the merchandise 
was not available. McLaren des¬ 
cribed the Ames' employees as ha¬ 
ving a "don r t bother me" attitude. 

As to their knowledge of the sale, 
McLaren felt "they (the employees) 
didn r t know about it and they didn r t 
care, " 


CHECKING 


Circulars were distributed by 
Ames during the first week of Aug¬ 
ust advertising a sale beginning Aug. 
12, 1974. The following day the 
store was checked for any discrep¬ 
ancies between items advertised and 
items available. All items and 
corresponding prices were found as 
advertised, however certain sale 
items were not clearly marked and 
in one case a wait of approsimately 
15 minutes was required while a sale 
item was being located. 

At the present time several mo¬ 
tions have been filed by the Attor¬ 
neys for Ames and the Prosecution 
is in the process of responding. 

Since no criminal acts are involved, 
it will probably be a matter of months 
before any decisions are reached. 

The prosecuting attorney, Stephen 
Dardeck of Rutland, however has 
disclosed that another complaint of 
the same nature has been made since 
Mr* McLaren's. It has not been 
decided whether this complaint will 
be included in the case against Ames 
or not. 

The case is being handled for Ames 
by Ithe main office In Hartford, Conn, 
therefore local Ames authorities 
had no comment to offer on the case. 


Dial-A-Ride (cont'd) 

ly while the driver carries grocery 
bags into a home. This is just not 
a service a bus can ordinarily pro¬ 
vide* " 

Diai-A-Ride is presently exa¬ 
mining the possibility of adding a 
third mini-bus or perhaps a bigger 
bus which would be "fed" by the 
mini-buses at a central transfer 
point. There is also the possibility 
of instituting out-of-town runs de¬ 
pending on demand* 

Patrons, by and large have 
been happy with the new service , 
though there have been complaints 
of delays, Kipphut attributes most 
of these to rush-hour traffic and 
hold-ups at railroad crossings. 

He also mentions the bridge which 
has been out near the College of 
St. Joseph the Provider causing a 
lengthy detour. In normal cir¬ 
cumstances, he notes, a patron 
can expect a 15-minute wait in be¬ 
ing picked up. If the rider can 
arrange to call 30 minutes ahead 
of time . this is ideal since It al¬ 
lows the dispatcher, who works out 
of a tiny office on Wales St, , to 
coordinate the movements of the 
buses most efficiently* Since no 
fixed routes are followed, where 
the buses go is constantly being 
determined by demand. 

Another factor in the delay 
problem is what Kipphut terms 
the "afternoon surge," It seems 
that after a stay-at-home morning 
everyone decides to do their shop¬ 
ping or go visiting between 1 and 
2 o, m. , especially on busy Fridays. 
Therefore the pace gets kind of 
hectic for the buses during these 
hours. If some of these trips could 
be made in the morning, that would 
be better from Dial-A-Ride 1 s stand¬ 
point (and yours since the re'd be 
practically no likelihood of delay). 
Also, if a customer feels he can no 
longer wait for the bus or gets a 
ride from another source , a cour¬ 
tesy call cancelling the bus would 
be most appreciated, 

Kipphut emphasizes that the 
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great majority of riders have been 
understanding about any delays en¬ 
countered. 

The bus line operator fore¬ 
sees little chance of regular bus 
service over fixed routes coming 
to Rutland, "The whole trend of 
mass transit nationally is to have 
people wait in the home, 11 he points 
out. "It is very hard to have trans¬ 
port at a certain spot at a certain 
minute day in and day out because 
there are inevitable delays. Also, 

I think that even if there were fixed 
routes the hilly" ter rain if Rutland 
would make it difficult for many 
elderly citizens to make it to the 
stops. Another advantage t£ door- 
to-door is that many semi-invalids, 
who can get into and out of a bus 
much easier than they can a car, 
now have a means of transport. 
Nationally, there was a recent 
article in the New York Times 
mentioning that Dial-A-Ride*type 
service was revitalizing public 
transportation in cities such as 
Ann Arbor, Mich, and Rochester, 

N* Y* There were something like 
90 cities in California using it* " 

Can it be successful though in 
Rutland which has seen all oast 
bus lines go under? 

"If it doesn't meet its cost I 
guess it would just have to be done 
away with. That must be what 
happened with previous bus ser¬ 
vice, But we are also in a differ¬ 
ent time today when public trans¬ 
portation has to become more im¬ 
portant. Particularly if we still 
have gas problems, and the think¬ 
ing is that we're not out of the wood 
on them by any means. And even 
if gas is available: they're talking 
now about a 10 cent per gallon rise 
in the price. Considering all this, 

I believe we're offering a reason¬ 
able community service and as of 
now I'm optimistic, " 
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Letter to the Editor: 

Consumerism, Welfarism, Union¬ 
ism, Big Business, Democrats , In¬ 
dependents, Republicans --all these 
groups and many more receive much 
publicity and financial assistance to 
pursue their objectives. 

There is one group, a very large 
group, which provides employment 
for a major, segment of the work 
force of this wonderful country. I 
refer to small business. The small 

» ■ i — ■ i 

businessman built this country -- 
The United States of America. They 
were, and are, farmers, storekeepers, 
blacksmiths, millers, bakers, crafts- 
mien, tradesmen and many others. 

They have all been responsible for 
the continued expansion of our econ¬ 
omy. Fortunately, opportunity still 
exists today. 

However the risk of failure is 
great. Witness the great number of 
failures every week. The small 
businessman is first asked to risk 
his capital, usually savings from his 
labor working for another small bus¬ 
inessman. He gambles his time, en¬ 
ergy, knowledge, and reputation as a 
person of integrity, and often for 
less pay per hour than those he em¬ 
ploys. 

The small businessman must be 
financier, purchasing agent, sales¬ 
man, and secretary, craftsman, tax- 
collector (sales and use tax, income 
tax, social security --and if he errs 
in this tax collection chore is subject 
to fines, accusation of perjury &jail. ) 

For many years there have contin- 
ously been forces at work to ^destroy 
the individuals freedom to choose 
free enterprise as his challenge. Fin¬ 
ancial backing for this activity comes 
from the Insiders of the International 
Financial World. They use radical 
groups, environmentalists (Act 250) 
and politics. (The buying of legisla¬ 
tors and Presidents. ) 

Vermont has attracted much out¬ 
side money. I sold out in another 
state and invested everything I had 
here. Fifteen years ago I figured 
I had about $20, 000* 00 invested in 
my small business to provide plant * 
& equipment for each employee. To¬ 
day about $50, 000 is required. I 
don't know what Big Business must 
invest, but it must be considerable. 

We need them here. Vermont does not 
not have new capital. We must invite 
new desirable industry. Why? Ver¬ 
mont has many good workers who 
love their state, but they need bet¬ 
ter incomes. We also have loafers, 
but they in many cases are not na¬ 
tives. I have them come in my 
store and ask if I need help, and 
want to know if they can use my name 
as having turned them down. They 
want a refusal so they can keep 
collecting unemployment. I've ac¬ 
tually offered work and had it 
turned down saying they didn't want 
to work. 

The low-income average in 
Vermont makes it difficult for many 
businesses to survive. Vermont 
has a fine esthetic atmosphere, but 
we need to provide a welcome for 
desireable industry. 

We need good water supplies 
(drill wells), better rail service, 
to build more good trade schools, 
and schools of other types as well. 
Roads are improving but good roads 
for quicker and safer travel are es¬ 
sential. Like it or not, Vermont is 


becoming a corridor state. We 
must be more of a producer and 
give people more reasons to stop 
and stay a while. 

I've been here a dozen years 
and don't want to see Vermont de¬ 
secrated, but there has to be sensi¬ 
ble progress and expansion to leave 
today's children a better standard of 
living and a beautiful place to enjoy 
it. 

Not easy? No. Anything 
worthwhile is worthwhile working 
for. 

-E. T. Stiles, Sr. 

Leisure Lines --Rutland 
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Deli-Style Sandwiches 
Home-Made Soups Pies 
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The Rutland Opportunity Coun¬ 
cil and the Social Rehabilitation 
Service of the State of Vermont are 
both in continual contact with fam¬ 
ilies in the Rutland area who have 
needs, mostly in the area of essen¬ 
tial living requirements. At the 
moment they are in need of furni¬ 
ture of all types, for bedrooms, 
living rooms and dining rooms, 
and children's furniture. If you 
have anything donate, please call 
775-0878 or 775-0879. Your con¬ 
tribution will be most appreciated. 
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OPEN HOUSE 

New VOICE Office 

The Voice will have an Open 
House to celebrate the opening of 
its new office on Wednesday, Sept. 

18. Time: noon to two, place: 
llCenter St. , Rutland, (above Tuttle's 
Stationery) 

Refreshments will be served and 
all readers and friends are invited. 
Mrs. Robertine Barclay will cut 
the traditional (typewriter) ribbon. 
Our office phone number is 775-0471. 
We can also be reached at 775-0317. 



The Rutland Voice is a non-pro¬ 
fit community newspaper published 
monthly in Rutland on the third 
Monday of the month. We welcome 
articles and letters. 

Staff for this issue: Michael Brown 
Tom Wylie, Harry Jaffe, Mark 
Mitchell, Bill Lenfest, Kevin For¬ 
rest, Jacob Sherman Mark Phenning 



Ernest Dahlin and Dick Aiken of the Addison County 
Independent , running off the Rutland Voice. 
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THE VOTERS ABSOLUTELY, POSITIVELY 
DID NOT KNOW WHAT THEY WERE DOING” 


IGNORING 
THE PUBLIC 

On election day November 5th by 
a margin of 874 votes, the voters of 
Rutland City voted in favor of pro¬ 
posal V on the ballot. This proposal 
concerns the election process of 
members of the Board of Aldermen. 
The proposal stated: 

"That A'dermen be elected 
two from each district, 
three at large. " 

Nearly everyone was surprised, 
not so much at the final vote, but 
that the issue was on the ballot at 
all. Few people knew of it being 
on the ballot as there was very 
little media coverage of the issue. 

Back in March of this year the 
proposal had failed to reach the 
City Clerk's office in time to be 
placed on the March ballot. At 
that time Mayor Godniek had. said 
he hoped it would be put on the 
November ballot so, "it could be 
defeated and never brought ud again. " 
However, the recent election re¬ 
sults prove that the Mayor's views 
are not shared by the majority of 
voters who went to the poll a 
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HOSPITAl REPORTS 

$208,281.01 

"EXCESS INCOME” 


On October 1, 1974, Rutland Hospital announced a 5% rate increase for room rates and 
other service a. This was the second rate increase in a six-month period, totaling a 9% in¬ 
crease since May 1974. B 

What the Hospital didn't tell us is that they took in, in the year ending September 30, 1974 
over $200, 000 more than they spent. If the hospital were a business, they'd call this a pro* 

J** t nnn h ° Spit f. 1 ls charfcered as a private non-profit corporation. So instead of calling 

the $200, 000 a profit, they call it "excess income over expenses." 

_ ^^rding to the Hospital's "Comparative Statement of Income and Expenses For the Years 
n e Sept ' 97 ^ a “ d Se P fc - 30 ' 1973, " the hospital reported a net excess of income over 

expenses of $281, 895. 45 for 1973. In 1974 the figure was $208, 871. 01. 

What is truly incredible about this "excess income" is that because of the hospital's legal 
standing, this is not called profit. However, to the medical bill-paying public and to the 
hospitals workers who must struggle to maintain’a living at $2.10/hr., it's a profit to the 
hospital and not to them. 

If the hospital has over $200, 000 in excess income over expenses, why then do they have 
to raise room rates? If the hospital is a non-profit corporation concerned with serving the 
community, then why isn't it using this "excess" to reduce the cost of medical care to the 
public, or raise the wages of many of its very low-paid employees. Experienced hospital 
employees often take home no more than $75 per week, even after two or three years of 
experience. Cont'd Page 5 
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Editors note: This is the third in a series of articles on Women's 
Health by Gail Johnson of the Southern Vt, Women’s Health Center 


Menopause is a time when 
menstruation stops and women can 
no longer become pregnant. For 
some women* there is a feeling 
that menopause means a drastic 
change in their lives - that life goes 
downhill after that. But more and 
more women are seeing menopause 
as a natural part of their lives and 
view it as a time when they can 
pursue other kinds of work and new 
interests- With the careful use of 
hormones and good diet and exer¬ 
cise, some of the physical discom¬ 
forts of menopause can be minim¬ 
ized. Also, women who are feel¬ 
ing good about themselves will not 
be as depressed or bothered during 
menopause* 

As women get older, the pro¬ 
duction of estrogen - a female hor¬ 
mone - begins to decrease. Fewer 
eggs are produced and the produc¬ 
tion of another hormone - proges¬ 
terone - is Interrupted (progester¬ 
one stimulates the building up of 
the uterine lining). With no eggs 
being produced the lining no lon¬ 
ger builds up and women stop hav¬ 
ing their periods. It may be a 
gradual process over a period of 
months or even years* Periods 
may end suddenly or they may be 
irregular for a while* It is impor¬ 
tant to remember that even though 
your periods are irregular, you 
may still become pregnant. The 
flow becomes lighter and lasts for 
fewer days* When there is no per¬ 
iod for one year* menopause is 
considered complete. Menopause 
may begin as early as 35 or as late 
as 60; the average is around the age 
of 45- 

Some women have no symptoms 
of menopause and not all symptoms 
occur in one person. The most 
commonly reported symptom is the 
hot flush or hot flash. A typical 
hot flush is usually a sudden wave 
of heat from the waist up; you may 
get red and perspire a lot; then when 
the flush goes away you feel very 
chilled and sometimes shiver. It 

lasts from a few seconds to half an 
hour and may occur many times a 
day. - 
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< Womankind/cps 

Some women experience other 
physical discomforts because of the 
lower estrogen, level in their bodies. 
Lack of estrogen causes the vaginal 
secretions to be less acidic* thus 
increasing the likelihood of vaginal 
infections- Also, the vagina may 
become narrow, shorter and less 
elastic. There may be less vaginal 
secretions and the surface of the 
vagina, being dry, may be easily 
eroded and may bleed. This condi¬ 
tion can make intercourse painful 
and may be responsible for so-called 
emotional problems such as 'frigid¬ 
ity" or irritability during and after 
menopause* 

Emotional symptoms of meno¬ 
pause include irritability, nervous¬ 
ness, depression, frigidity, lack of 
memory, difficulty in concentrating 
and temporary disturbances in close 
personal relationships. 

Since so many of the physical 
discomforts of menopause are caused 
by estrogen, taking small dosages of 
estrogen is a solution that many wo¬ 
men turn to* It is important to con¬ 
sult a knowledgeable physician about 
its side effects and dangers. 

Good diet, exercise and enough 
rest can help minimize some other 
discomforts from menopause. 

About one woman in ten exper¬ 
iences severe depression during me¬ 
nopause. Though physical changes 
do play a part in these depressions, 
social changes also play a part. For 

their role in their families and so¬ 
ciety at large. Some women feel 
sad that they can no longer bear 
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children. Some women feel they 
are losing their youth. Some women* 
with their children grown and the 
household work being done efficient¬ 
ly, feel that they are not needed* 
There are legitimate reasons for 
depression at this time. It makes 
sense to try to prevent emotional 
problems at menopause by doing 
what we can to keep not only our 
bodies but our minds healthy* Our 
psychological state, how we cope 
with stress and maintain our secur¬ 
ity, how we face the social changes 
in our lives, will affect how we feel 
physically for the rest of our lives* 
Women can expect to live 20-30 
years after menopause* It helps to 
talk with other women who have gone 
through the same exoerience. Some 
women find counselling helpful to 
sort out their feelings and find new 
directions* 

Because menopausal and post¬ 
menopausal women can’t become 
pregnant* it doesn’t mean they stop 
having and enjoying sexual relations. 
Many women report enjoying sex 
more because they no longer have to 
worry about pregnancy* Sometimes 
it is necessary to use K-Y jeHy 
because there are less vaginal se¬ 
cretions* Other non-sexual related 
symptoms of menopause - tiredness, 

emotional irritability, nervousness, 
hot flashes, headaches - can do a 
lot to lessen sexual drive and plea¬ 
sure, Once these symptoms pass 
- by time or hormone therapy - 
women's sexual lives can be as good 
as ever. 

It is important to get regular 
check-ups including a breast exam 
and pap smear. If you think you T re 
beginning to go through menopause, 
you may want to discuss estrogen 
therapy with your physician* Any 
abnormally heavy bleeding during 
this time should also be checked by 
a physician. 
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The new Rutland Area Voca¬ 
tional Center on Woodstock Avenue, 
which was formally opened last 
month, has imoressed enough adults 
with its ultra-modern facilities and 
equipment. But what do the students 
who use the center every day have 
to say about it 9 

Judging by a sample of students 
interviewed for The VOICE, they 
are getting a lot out of their course 
work and are excited about the new 
building. / 

A typical comment came from 
Chris Fink of Rutland High School, 
who is enrolled in the Graphic Arts 
program in preparation for a career 
in the printing industry. She said: 

"If you can’t make it to college, the 
Voc Tech school is for you. All of 
the courses here are to prepare you 
for what you want to be. " 

Some other comments from 
students were as follows: 

--Thomas Bizon, RHS, Quan¬ 
tity Foods program - "I think that 
the class has paid off. It is teach¬ 
ing me things that I did not know and 


it is helping me to improve the things 
that I did know. It is a nice atmos¬ 
phere to work in. I suggest that 
everybody take at least one course 
here for their own personal reasons, 
for it could do them a lot of good. " 

--Janet Bove, MSJ, Clerical 
program - "I think the school is 
great. Even though I’m in only one 
program here, I have seen and 
heard about the others and they all 
appear to be just as good. I really 
enjoy going here and I enjoy their 
way of teaching. " 

--Francis Brown, RHS, Ca¬ 
binetmaking program - "Cabinet- 
making and millwork has been a 
good shop. The layout of the shop 
is set up so that three classes -- 
P’umbing & Heating , Carpentry, 
and Cabinetmaking -- can work to¬ 
gether at the same time. It teaches 
students to work with each other and 
with different people. " 

--Sandy Loveland , RHS, 
Health Occupations - "Health Occu¬ 
pations is a great course. Even if 
you don’t intend to go into the health 

a 


ground in basic health care that can 
be used in everyday life. I think 
this course should also be offered as 
an adult education course. " 

Rutland offers vocational 
courses in both a Day Division and 
an Evening Division. Adults can 
enroll in Day Division programs as 
post-graduates. For information 
contact Mr. Louis Salebra at 775- 
3303. 

For information on Evening 
Division programs open to area 
adults, contact Mr. Demetrios Me- 
gas at 775-0512. 

Voc. School photos: Bill Robinson 
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This is the second in a series of 
articles about our schoo’ system by 
Howard Shortsleeve, Jr. 

a member of the Rutland City 
School Board 

Each year in recent history local 
'ic school officials hold their 
breath while Catholic school offi- 
1s try to determine the plight 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy. In 
ition to the very serious finan- 
1 problems which would result 
from a decision to "close the Aca- 
" there are even more serious 
ational ramifications. For 
pie, having viable educational 
ices" for Rutland citizens is 
attractive feature for the 
immunity. In addition, the compe- 
itiveness of programs whether aca- 
Jmic, athletic or other school 
Hated activities inevitably leads 
> a greater excellence in their 
cecution. Furthermore, in rela- 
vely small communities like Rut- 
ind, the secondary schools act as 
focal point for many activities, 
'ey provide various kinds of social 
id academic "outlets" for a great 
imber of Rutland Citizens other 
lan just students. If Rutland City 
ire to have but one of these "focal 
>ints" we would then be subject to 
le proverbial social and academic 
sappointment - "being lost in the 
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voters 
respond 

WARD ELECTIONS? 

| Mary Valleroli : "I won't say how I 
voted, but I knew what I was voting 
I for. » 

Don Bordeau (Jackson Ave. ) "I 
knew what I was voting for and I 
say let's try it, tf 

Milton Rounds (Columbian Ave): 

I knew what I was voting for, I 
think the Board of Alderman should 
be voted in by wards. Some of them 
are in there so long they think they 
own the place, ff 

Fletcher Chapin (West St,): rr I knew 
what I was voting for, I'd rather 
see them voted for at large, as they 
are now, " 


Bill Evans (E ! m St,) : *![ knew what 
I was voting against. I think govern* 
ment in Rutland would function bet¬ 
ter the way it is now, n 

Helene Thayer (Killington Ave, ): 

n I knew what I was voting for, arid 

I think most people knew what they 
were voting for. They're not idiots 
and it was the shortest proposal, 

I T m in favor of it because I think 
it would give more people a chance 
to run if they didn't have to run from 
the whole City. And as it is now, 

| no one from St. Peter's district is 
represented, 

"I say, if they don't think the voters] 
[knew what they were voting for, out 
it back on the ballot in March, " 

Vic Altobell (Altobell's Market): 

"I didn't know it was going to be on 

the ballot. It wasn't uublicized or 
anything. But I read it over and 
| knew what I was voting for, I feel 
the people in each district would be 
'better off electing their own alder¬ 
men, I don't think the current 
Board represents all sections and 
interests, M 
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| lowest orieed beverages in tl 



Ignoring {cont'd) 

On November llth Mayor Godnick 
with apparent support of several 
A'dermen stated to the Herald , 

"The voters absolutely, nositively 
did not know what they were doing, . , ri 

When asked recently if he stood 
by that statement he reolied, "dos- 
itively", The Mayor justifies his 
position by saying, ", , . the people 
did not read beyond the second or 
third charter proposal as there was 
no money involved. The people just 
went down the ballot and voted yes, 
yes, yes, on all items, " 

What is amazing about the Mayor's 
statements , shared by a good num¬ 
ber of Aldermen - is the total dis¬ 
regard of what the voters have ex¬ 
pressed, The vote is the only means 
of expression left to the public. In 
this case the Mayor and Aldermen 
are saying they know more about what 
the voters want, than what the voters 
have actually said in the election re¬ 
turn s; This sounds a bit like 1984 
doublethink! 

According to City Attorney Richard 
Norton, and widely known in advance,) 
the favored public vote on the ques¬ 
tion has no binding affect on the 
City, It is only an expression of 
voter opinion, which was properly 
petitioned and placed on the ballot. 

Such a referendum is really the 
only way city officials will know 
voter opinion on such issues. 

An editorial of November 9th 
the Herald , siding with the Mayor 
and Aldermen stated, ", . , the Al¬ 
dermen have every justification 
legally and morally for ignoring the 
"advisory" vote on Tuesday. " 

As part of the reason for suggest¬ 
ing the vote be ignored several ^ 
elected officials are saying that un¬ 
der the current set-up all sections 
and interests in the city are well 
represented on the Board of Aider- 
men, 

Although, in fact all wards of the 
city currently have at least one 
Aldermen residing there, it has not 
always been that wav* and the present 
system of electing Aldermen 
at large clearly does not represent 
all sections and interest in the city. 

Some examples: 

- 47% of the residents of the City 

are tenants who rent their 
homes. All current Al¬ 
dermen are property own¬ 
ers, several are landlords. 
This fact may be one rea¬ 
son why the Board is so 
slow to act on housing pro¬ 
posals which benefit ; tenants 

- 50% or more of the City's re¬ 

sidents are Women, pre¬ 
sently only one woman sits 
on the board. 


- 17% of the City's residents are 
between the ages of 20 and 
34, To our knowledge 
only one Alderman is with¬ 
in this age group 


Certainly the Mayor and Aldermen 
could argue that these areas that 
are currently not represented on 
the Board, could be with active 
voter participation. 

However, this has not happened.. 
The vote in favor of electing A'dermen 
men by wards is telling the City 
that the voters want more say in the 
election process of who they send 
to City Hall, 

One often repeated objection to 
election by wards is that it will make 
city affairstOP M political. " Well, 
certainly the present representation 
we now have in the Mayor's office 
and on the Board got there by a 
political process, a process which 
they all seem to enjoy, But a pro¬ 
cess which Is "political" as they 
all represent certain interests in 
the City. 

Perhaps what the voters have 
said in the favored vote on ward 
elections , is that they want more 
"politics" with a wider range of 
potential candidates to send to 
the Board. 

For the Mayor or any elected 
officials to dismiss the favorable 
voter opinion on ward election, 
as ignorance on the part of voters 
is highly arrogant and an insult to 
the awareness and intelligence of 
Rutland voters. 

Opposition by the present Aider- 
men is not un-expected. If the ward 
election process were put into 
effect, all the present members 
would be up for i*e-election and 
many would have to run ^against each 
other; 
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"JJEGAL BEAGLE 11 



Those "Additional 11 Repairs 

Has this ever happened to you? 
You bring your automobile, televi- 
sion or radio (or anything else) in to 
be repaired. You tell the repairman 
to fix only one or two specific things, 
and nothing else. When you go to 
pick it up, you are informed that the 
TV-"needed 11 additional repairs, and 
now the bill is so high you cannot 
afford to pay it. The repairman tells 
you that the law allows him to keep 
your property until you pay the bill 
in full, and unless you pay it within 
three months he can sell your pro* 
oerty at public auction. * 

Unfortunately, he is right, at 
least given the present state of the 
law in Vermont. However, if you 
find yourself in this situation, there 
is something you can do. If you feel 
that the repairman's charges are un¬ 
reasonable, offer him what you feel 
is reasonable. If he accepts your 
offer, your problem is of course 
solved. If he rejects your offer, he 
must then file an action in court 
within 30 days after your offer, and 
at the court hearing, you can tell 
the judge your side of the case. If 
the repairman does not start a court 
action within 30 days of your offer, 
le loses any right to keeo your pro¬ 
perty and must return it to you. 

So remember, if this happens 
o you, be sure to make an offer to 
;he repairman, and if after 30 days 
le does not file an action in court, 
le has no right to continue holding 
your property and you should demand 
its return. 

For more info,, contact 
the Voice , 


- r 
> 


BOOK REVIEWS AND FILM SERIES 


A Noon Book Review Series 
and a free film series will be among 
the events taking place at the Rut¬ 
land Free Library during the months 
of December and January. 

Noon book reviews are held 
at the library from 12:10 to 1 p. m. 
on alternate Mon days. The public 
is invited to bring a sandwich lunch 
and coffee is served. 

Books scheduled for review in 
December are: 

Dec, 2 - The Screwing of the 
Average Man - how doctors, law¬ 


yers, educators, insurance com¬ 
panies and other experts in our 
society succeed in taking the "lit¬ 
tle guy" to the cleaners. To be 
reviewed by Atty. Patrick Berg, 
Rutland Office, Vermont Legal 
Aid Inc. 

Dec, \& - Muscle and Blood 
case histories of American wor- 
kers disabled or felled by occupa¬ 
tional disease. To be reviewed by 
Dr, John Froines, Director, Divis¬ 
ion of Occupational Health, State 
of Vermont. 

Dec. 30 - Toward An Energy 
Policy - Sierra C'ub study aimed at 


reconciling future energy needs with 
a satisfactory environment. To be 
reviewed by James E. Griffin, Pres, , 
Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation. 

The film series is entitled 
"The Identity Crisis" and is presen¬ 
ted under the sponsorship of the 
National Project Center for Film 
and the Humanities. ___ 


All programs are held on Mon¬ 
day evenings beginning at 7:30 P. M. 
Each of the five programs consists 
of the screening of a relevant film 
followed by discussion under the 
guidance of a discussion leader. 

Written guides, which may be ob¬ 
tained at the library about one week 
before the film showing, will also 
accompany each film. 

Films to be discussed in the 
series are: 

Dec, 2 - "The Hand , » "As- 
tralis,." and "A To B" - three short 
color films on the search for iden¬ 
tity in the face of external forces, 
Dec, 9 - "The Loneliness of 
'the Long Distance Runner" - 1962 
English production directed by 
Tony Richardson and starring Tom 
Courtenay. 

Dec* 16 - "The Overcoat" - 
1959 Russian film about based on 
the novel by Nikolai Gogol. 

Jan, 6 - "Walkabout" - 1971 
Australian*film about two children 
who become lost in the desert and 
are befriended by a young Aborigine 
as they struggle for survival, 

Jan. 13 - "To Be Young, Gif¬ 
ted and Black" - Ruby Dee and A1 
Freeman, Jr, are featured in pro¬ 
duction drawn from the writings of 
playwright Lorraine Hansberry, 
Further information may be 
obtained by contacting Mr. Charles 
Maurer, Program Community 
Chairman, at 773-6880. 


get the voice? 

You can get the Voice on the third 
Tuesday of each month at these places: 
Rutland: Creed's Mkt, , Delliveneri’s 
^ Mkt, , Jack's Variety, Helene's Var- 
* iety, Bruno's Mkt, 

Poultney: East Poultney Village Store 
Cuttingsville : G&G Market 
Castleton Corners : Coons Gen, Store 
Middletown SPrings : Valley Mkt, 

At all of our advertisers. 

Andalwaysat our oWice: _ 11 Center St, 
Rutland, Vt, 

The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, It is run 
entirely by volunteers and supported 
by advertising, donations and sub¬ 
scriptions, Although the paper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year. 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help* 

You can write to us at 11 Center St, 

. Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 775-0317 or 773-7363.< 

Staff: Bill Lenfest, Jake Sherman, 
Wylie, Michael Brown, Harry Jaffe, 
Mark Mitchell, and Torn McMurfa 



At 'eft. The 
"Ooen Door 1 s" 
new entrance on 
Pine Street. 


MISSION OPE NS "OPEN DOOk 


* 
i 

T * 

Tom 

» 


The Rutland Mission is 12 years 
old this month. For the past two 
years it has been changing its role 
in the community and now is doing 
some physical remodeling -- altho 
its primary work is still caring for 
men (and lately women as well) with 
alcohol problems* 

In the two years since Anchor Hock 
ing has been Superintendent, several 
changes have been taking place, ac¬ 
cording to Hocking. In the past 
there weren't many ties with the 
community. Now Hocking is trying 
to make the "Mission" available as 
"Transistion Inn, " a half-way house 
for peoplecoming out of prison or a 
mental hospital, so that people com¬ 
ing out of these institutions will have 
some place to go, "There is also 


by the men who live there--averaging 
12 at any time. 

Other work involves recycling 
newspapers and cardboard. On the 
third Sunday of each month anyone 
can drop off newspapers and card¬ 
board at the Grace Congregational 
Church from 8am-noon. Or call 
the Open Door at 775-5661 and they'll 
pick up your papers and cardboard. 

Alan Fenton, assistant superin¬ 
tendent, has provided the "brains 
and muscle" for the actual remodel¬ 
ing, They have also been getting 
practical advice on how to better set 
up their store from local merchants. 
"We used to look like a glorified 
rummage sale, " Hocking said, "We- 
are trying to look more like a store. f1 
The clothing is now more accessible, 


_* -t * , + marked according to size, and now 

more supportive service available froni . f - , ^ . 

. . ii m i * Bn neat racks and shelves. Prices 

other social agencies," Hocking . . 

are still low. (Men s wool pants: 

^The entire Mission (or Open Door, S5 * for example) The Open Door 

as it is now known) is heated by wood. via the front <L oor °” Piae ® tr * et 
It takes 75-100 cords a winter, and now * 15 °P en Tufes-Sat: 8:30-12, 
this is a large part of the work done 12. 30-4. 


and 

























Parents At Southeast Voice Safety Concerns 



George^Jackson, princioal, crossing 
children at Southeast School. 


No child has been hurt or killed 
crossing Allen St. near Southeast 
School --yet. But if Southeast par¬ 
ents hadn T t sooken up recently, it 
might not have been long before some 
one was hurt. There is no crossing 
guard on busy Allen St. where the 
children have to cross every day. 

Parents have been complaining to 
City officials for ten years.but it 
wasn't until Mrs. Donna Doucette 
of 163 Stratton Rd, spoke at the Nov. 

4 meeting of the Rutland Board of Al¬ 
dermen that much was done* At that 
meeting the Board finally re-appro¬ 
priated the money that had been ear¬ 
marked 18 months ago for a sidewalk 
on Stratton Rd. The sidewalk will be 
a help* Mrs. Doucette said, but the 
real problem is crossing the children 
across Allen St in front of the school* 
and at the corner of Allen St, and 
Stratton Rd, 

Right now, there is a blinking red 
light when the children come or re¬ 
turn from school, and the sixth- 
grade safety patrol leads the- younger 
children across the street, Altho 
the sixth-graders do a good job, 
George Jackson, principal of S, E. 
school said, r, X personally don’t 
think a sixth-grader can effectively 


cross the children. What we'd like 
is a stop-light, a real one that we 
c/ou’d control -~or a crossing guard 
for one-half hour in the morning and 
ten minutes in the afternoon. 11 

The other problem Jackson pointed 
out is that the hospital* just up the 
street, changes shifts at 3 pm* caus¬ 
ing a tight traffic situation. One mot 
her* waltingfor her children at 
school, said she comes to pick her 
children up because "I'm afraid they 
won't be able to get home safely. M 

After Mrs, Doucette spoke at 
the Board meeting, the Board quickly 
moved to appropriate the sidewalk 
money, and sent the crossing guard 
problem to the Board's Police Com¬ 
mittee, 

When the Police Committee met* 
they were met by a large group of 
Southeast parents and -- according 
to Peier Loaras, Chairman of the 
Police Committee -- n This had an 
effect. n According to Louras, the 
Committee will recommend to the 
full Board that a crossing guard be 
placed at the crossing. It looks like 
when people take the time to make 
their opinions and feelings heard* 
they get results* 

— 

i 


Park St. P.T.A. Paints 


Volunteers from the Park 
Street Schoo 1 livened up their 
children’s lunchrooms by painting 
the walls over the November 9th 
weekend. According to an arrange¬ 
ment made by the F* T. A. , the 
maintenance department did the 
ceiling (since this involved staging) 
and the volunteers painted the walls. 
Arthur Johnson* president of the 
P, T. A tJ s aid: "It was an institution¬ 
al bright green and now we have 
bright colors. M 

Volunteers were Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Caggige, Mr. and 
Mrs, Anthony Cioffi, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Kelly, and Arthur Johnson. 


INDEPENDENT FOOD BUYERS* INC, 

FOOD AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 

At the Forest Park Com munity Center: . 

Order 1-8 om. Dec. 2 and ] 6 

Pick-Uo: 5-8 pm. Dec* 9 and 23 

For info: Call Bette Steele: 9-5: 775-?666 

! "GILL ’S H 

! DELICATESSEN I 

I RUTLAND) VERMONT 

“cm 10 vine ; 

j SPECIAL NUT NEEDS” \ 

1 New Winter Hours j 
Mon-Sat 9am- 9pm 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 





pottery 

* J 


ARTWORK 
fourth floor 
13 center ST 


West St 
Jfctl&nb I 




Park St. School children enjoying lunch in their newly-painted 
lu ichroom 

















































| SMALL APPLIANCE REPAIRS 
| Lamps and Cords Repaired 

AH Kinds j 



• STILL PROVIDING • 


"They didn't even wait to read the 
petition when I told them what it was 
about. They'd reach out to grab it 
and sign it. " This was the way Ed 
Ames of West Street described his 
experience gathering signatures for 
a petition asking for a lower speed 
limit on West St. from the railroad 
tracks at Forrest St. to the tracks 
at West and Columbian Ave. 

Ames quickly had 65 signers and 
has presented his petition to the 
Rutland Board of Aldermen, where 
it has not been acted on yet. 



Few people realize the ore- 
dicament many handicapped people 
find themselves in when faced with 
the design of most public struc¬ 
tures. For example, one would 
think nothing of trotting up those 
few stairs in front of a library, 
school, or church, unless that 
person happened to be in a wheel¬ 
chair, on crutches, or blind. 

Stop a minute and try to think 
of the number of places which a 
person in a wheelchair either can * 
not enter or can only enter with 
great difficulty. And, once inside, 
he faces an entirely different set 
of problems. For instance, a per¬ 
son in a wheelchair requires five 
square feet in order to turn his 
chair around. How about a public 
rest room? Consider the difficulty 
one in a wheelchair would have in 
trying to make use of such a facil¬ 
ity. The list of obstacles and bar¬ 
riers he faces is endless. 

Approximately one out of 
seven people is permanently dis¬ 
abled. The talents and skills that 
handicapped people have to offer 


Ames pointed to the high bridge 
over East Creek as a particular prob - 
lem. "Going West you can’t see a 
car from Johnson's Building until it 
pops up over the bridge, even with 
their lights at high beam. " 

There was a fatal accident on jhis 
stretch of West St. recently, and a 
young child was severely injured 
while crossing West St. with her 
mother near Meadow Street. 

Ames wants the speed limit lowered 
or, at the least, some "B1 ind Drive¬ 
ways" signs. Hopefully, this will 
slow the cars down. 


are so numerous and varied that 
it makes no sense at all to deny 
them a-olace in today's society. 

This is a good example of the wast¬ 
ing of one of our most valuable na¬ 
tural resources. 

Perhaps the problem lies with 
a lack of recognition of the problems 
that handicapped people must live 
with. "Normal" people have a ten¬ 
dency to think of handicapped indiv¬ 
iduals as somehow different, as 
not sharing the feelings and aspira¬ 
tions we all have. It isn't so. The 
handicapped person wants to work 
and function like anyone else. 

Aside from the disability he 
or she may bear, a handicapped 
person possesses the same human 
traits as anyone else. Like other 
members of the human race, he 
can be anxious lazy, energetic, 
impolite, curious, noble or sel¬ 
fish. Therefore, people who are 
handicapped are people first. They 
may have specific problems with 
their conditions but they do have 
common problems which society at 

large can help with. Architectura 1 
barriers and attitudes may be the 
greatest handicapping conditions of 
all. 

How can you help? One step 
in the right direction would be to 
offer a chance to the ABLED DIS¬ 
ABLED. If you are an employer, 
you will be rewarded for your con¬ 
fidence. 

If you are handicapped and are 
looking for work or are a concerned 
human being who feels you have 
something to offer, you should con¬ 
tact the Executive Secretary of the 
Governor's Committee on Employ¬ 
ment for the Handicapped at 828- 
2861 in Montpelier, or you may 
call, write, or visit the Field Super¬ 
visor for the Handicapped, c ; o 
Employment Security, Wales St. , 
Rutland, Vt. (3-3338). 


CONTRACEPTIVE SERVICES 
AND COUNSELING 
PREGNANCY TESTING 
V D SCREENING 


MEDICAL EXAM 


FEES BASED ON ABILITYTOPAYl 


CLINICS-TUES-THUR 
BY APPOINTMENT 
775-2333 7752334 



Are You Putting 

Better Witter In Your 
Steam Iron Than 


In Your Stomach ? 


A lot of people are these days. Un¬ 
fortunately, we often drink water that we 
wouldn't dream of putting in our 
steam iron. All too often we drink water 
that smells or tastes bad and 
contains mineral and other contaminants. 
For pennies a day, you can have the 
finest water at a tap in your home. Learn 
about tbe new Lindsay RO Water 
Purifier today. No obligation for the in¬ 
formation. You owe it to yourself. 


LINDSAY WATER CONDITIONING 

DIV, LEISURE LINES 

Woodstock Ave. Rte. 4. Rutland, Vt. 05701 

Phone: 775-0855 


DISCOVER 
022s frlnttrtsts 

A NEW COMPUTE LAMILV 
LEISURE TIME SHOPPE 
* eoiMi 
* hobbies 

• CRAFTS 
* GIFTS 

NOW TOUR COMPUTE 
_ stamp head quarter s 

022s S'lnttr’istf 

Si RjuilArid. Vi. 77 S . 2441 
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Hospital (cont'd from oage l) 

When asked why with such a large "excess of income over expenses" 
was the hospital raising its rates, John Richwagen, hospital admini¬ 
strator responded: "That's a good question and it should be looked at 
in the context of the overall budget. " He said the $200, 000 represents 
only a "miniscule" amount of the total budget, about 2 and one-half 
percent. The total budget is $8, 000, 000. 

Asked again why the hospital reports such an "excess" and yet still 
raises rates Richwagen replied, "We need to raise this amount each 
year. We are a non-profit organization and this is just excess cash to 
work with for unanticipated expenses. " He went on to say the hospital 
needs to maintain this surplus each year, "protect the community so 
we can cnnlimie operating without financial rish, " 

Asked if the hospital were to continue operating with such a surplus 
each year would the rates eventually lowered, Richwagen said, "No, 
that wouldn't be advisable as we need to maintain that margin; other¬ 
wise we'd be doing a disservice to the community. 11 


r 


RATES HAVE GONE UP AS FOLLOWS: 
Before May May ’74 

Single bed- $77. 50 f $82. 50 

Two-Bed Rm,-$68. 50 $72.50 

Intensive $106. 00 $110. 00 


Oct. '74 
$86. 50 
"$75. 00 
$118. 00 


n 


Also, in October, the charge for the Delivery 
Room went uo $25 to $200. ^ 

AND $2, 000, 000 ELSEWHERE 

In the same financial report mentioned above there is a section en¬ 
titled "Changes in Operating Fund Reserve During the Year Ended 
September 30, 1974". The balance in the hospital Operating Fund Re¬ 
serve is recorded as $2, 128, 038. 12. >. 

Richwagen was asked if the hospital usually had such a large amount 
of moiey available. "Normally we don't; " he said, but went on to say 
that this was not a "cash account, but the difference between the over¬ 
all assets and liabilities of the hospital. " Asked why then the fund was 
referred to as an "Operating Fund Reserve" Richwagen gave no re¬ 
sponse and said that this information is "the private property of the 
Rutland Hospital. " Rutland Hospital, however, receives public money 
in the form of our tax dollars. It hardly seems proper that the hospital 
should try to hide this information from the public who helps the hos¬ 
pital with tax dollars and gives it its "non-profit" stand in». 


MOST WANTED CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR BRANDON SCHOOL RESIDENTS 


Dolls(l foot and up) and doll acces¬ 
sories, coloring books and crayons, 
yarn, knitting needles, tobacco, 
men's wallets with change purse, 
snap-together models, simple 
crafts finger-paints, playdough, 
after-shave lotion, Fisher-Price, 
Playschool or Creative Plaything 
Toys, 

Money: always welcome. Make 


checks to Brandon Training 
School Students Welfare Account 
and mark "Christmas. " 

For more information: 

Jerrie Whittemore 
125 South Street 
Rutland --- 775-2200 

Hrs. 7:00-8:30 am, 5-8 pm. 



Opposite the Post Office 
Open every day and nite 
from 8 a. m. 

GREETING CARD 
HEADQUARTERS 

Foreign Christmas Cards 

Timex Watches 

Mways sold at Discount Prices. 

Polaroid Cameras 

Sold at Lowest Prices 
Games 'Corgi Toys, Candles, 

Jig-Saw Puzzles 

GOING TO A PARTY? 

Joke gifts for a lot of laughs. 





773-3791 


DAVE PARKER’S TEXACO 

Dr agnostic Tune-ups 

MECHANICAL REPAIRS 


Pickup Be Delivery 


12 NORTH MAIN ST. 
RUTLAND. VERMONT 




LOCKS 




KEYS 


1 


I Keys made with or without your keys 
pWeiser, Schlage, Russwin, Yale Locks 

0 Keyed to your needs at our shop 

1 


-NO DELAYS- 

Qav 


SCREEN \J] IW/y MIRRORS 
Reolaced in wood or aluminum 

Royal Class Co. 

Est. 1934 

Wales St. 773-7244 Rutland, Vt. 


HOSPITAL 

VS. 

WORKERS 

Several Rutland Hospital employ¬ 
ees are actively interested in organ¬ 
izing a chapter of Local 1201 AFSCME, 
a union which now represents the 
Police, DPW and City Clerks De¬ 
partments. * 

Undoubtedly in response to this 
union interest the hospital recently 
announced a zero to 8% "performance 
increase" available to all hospital 
employees based upon their super¬ 
visor’s ratings. This is a merit 
raise and not all workers will get the 
full 8%. The increase is not auto¬ 
matic, as it would be with a union 
contract. 

In response to union organizing 
activities, the hospital administration 
is also circulating a memo among its 
supervisory staff entitled "Guidelines 
for Supervisors. " This sheet of sub¬ 
tle propaganda, which is labeled 
"advice" to supervisors on the union 
question includes the following: 

(we quote here from the memo) 

"Our phil osophy on Unions--We 
feel a Union is unnece s sary~at Rut¬ 
land Hospital. We want to work dir¬ 
ectly with you, not through an out¬ 
side third party. We want to keep 
things on a personal basis. If you 
have a problem, I want to discuss it 
directly with you, not through an out¬ 
side third party. In order to make 
things go, we must work as a team, 
(You and I)" 

What this little bit of "advice" fails 
to tell workers is that the so-called 
third party is themselves, and that 
they --for the first time ever-- 
could be in a position to negotiate 
with management on an equal basis. 

Another bit of "advice" to sup¬ 
ervisors on the union question isS 

"Did you know a Union can promise 
you anything ($5. 00 an hour for all) 
because legally they are not in a 
position to deliver their promises. 
Legally we canno t promise anything 
because we are in a position to deli¬ 
ver these promises. Everything 
Unions give you must be bargained 
for with Management. Management 
must O. K, everything. " 

Such a statement shows very 
clearly the hospital is attempting to 
interfere in the union’s organizing 
activities by mis-representing what 
the union is proposing. 

We doubt whether such interfer¬ 
ence as this "advice" to supervisors 
will stifle the interest in the union. 
Low-wage workers who have worked 
for years at $2. 00 or $2.10 an hour 
know that their wages haven't gone 
up and won't go up at regular inter¬ 
vals just on the supposed "goodwill” 
of the administration. It is only when 
they can get together and present 
their case to the administration will 
they get the attention they deserve. 
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Donald Buck claims that the Colorado Blue 
Spruce is surpassing the Scotch Pine in Christ¬ 
mas Tree popularity. Buck is a retired archi¬ 
tect who raises and sells Christmas trees at his 
family home on Cold River Rd. in Rutland Town. 
This year will be his fourth year of retailing 
Christmas trees. Originally he sold trees whole - 
sale to Rutland Christmas tree retailers. Then, 
for a while he sold trees to the Massachusetts 
market. 

Buck made his original tree planting fifteen 
years ago. Fifteen acres are now devoted to 
Christmas trees. The trees spend four to five 
years in the nursery, two years as seedlings, 
and two years as transplants. Buck receives his 
trees at this stage, but it's not until they have 
grown seven to ten years on his farm that they 
attain Christmas tree status. Almost every year 
since his first planting Buck has planted more 
trees. 

People who come in to purchase Scotch Pines 
will often change their minds when they see the 
Colorado Blue Spruce. This tree comes in var¬ 
ious colors from shades’of green to blue. Buck 
also grows and sells two other spruce species- = 
the Black IT nil and the Engleman Blue Spruce. 

The Black Hill (probably a native of the Black 
Hills of S. Dakota) is akin to the Norway Spruce 
but denser and darker and not as prickly as the 
Colorado. Engleman is the softest of the three 
spruces. It also has less color variation than the 
Colorado. Buck rounds out his Christmas tree 
variety by selling Scotch Pine and Balsam Fir. 

Caring for trees includes pruning, spraying 
and fertilizing. . The spruces, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Black Hill, which requires no pruning, 
are pruned in the spring. Scotch Pine are 
sheared 1 in the summer. Timing is important 
in pruning all varieties of Christmas trees. 
Spraying helps control such problems with names 
like White Pine Weevil and Spruce gall. 

Buck markets his trees at his home. Trees 
are displayed standing in metal frames or in a 
red barn displaying "The Christmas Tree Barn" 
in large Roman letters over the door.' Three 
years ago he attended the National Christmas 
Tree Convention in Burlington where indoor dis¬ 
play of trees was suggested as a marketing tech¬ 
nique. The barn has two stories the first houses 
Scotch Pine and the second Colorado Blue Spruce. 
The trees hang from the ceiling and can be turned 
around so potential buyers can see all sides. 

Buck says it's "like being in a forest. « Custom¬ 
ers have the option of having their tree "baled" 
in a baler in front of the barn. The baler wraps 
the tree in plastic mesh for easy transport home. 

Buck says he would like to do a study on the 
psychology of Christmas tree buying. He hasn't 
noticed any patterns among his buyers, but notes 
that families often have disagreements while 
purchasing trees. Buck says there are few grum¬ 
blers, Most people seem to enjoy the Christmas 
tree buying experience. 


two 

stories of 
Christmas 
trees 
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Venereal Diseases 

Editors note: This is the fourth in a series of articles on Women's 
Health by Gail Johnson of the Southern Vt. Women's Health Center. 


Venereal diseases (VD) have 
been a frequent complication of 
lovemaking. Syphilis and gonorr¬ 
hea are the most well-known. Gon¬ 
orrhea affects 2 million people in 
the U. S. every year; syphilis aff¬ 
ects 50, 000 people annually. Any¬ 
one who is sexually active can get 
VD - it isn't particular about its 
victims. Also, you can get it re¬ 
peatedly. 

People catch VP through sex-* 
ua 1 contacts with someone who has 
the disease. Live syphilis and gon¬ 
orrhea bacteria must be deposited 
directly on warm moist surfaces, 
such as the linings of the genitals, 
or the lining of the mouth or throat, 
or in a.break in the skin. 

Symptoms of syphilis - the 
first sign is usually a chancre 
(a sore) which is most often 'pain¬ 
less. It will probably show up 9- 
90 days after the bacteria enter the 
body. It is infectious at this stage. 
The sore will go away by itself - 
but that doesn't mean you don't 
have syphilis. The bacteria 
spreads through your body and 
you might have a rash on your body, 
a sore throat, a mild fever, or a 
headache. This second stage is 
when the disease is most infectious 
and usually lasts 3 to 6 months. 

It then passes into a latent stage 
which has no outward signs. Dur¬ 
ing the 10 or 20 years of the latent 
stage, serious damage is done to 
the body. Untreated syphilis can 
cause heart disease, crippling, 
blindness or insanity. 

Diagnosis of syphilis - it can 
be diagnosed at any time. In the 
early stages a physician can look 
for symptoms or examine pus from 
the chancre (sore). After that, the 
spirochetes will show up on a blood 
test (VDRL). 

Treatment - Penicillin or te¬ 
tracycline are the most commonly 
prescribed drugs. It maybe one 


high dose or a series of smaller 
doses. 

It is important to have a re¬ 
test after the treatment is comple¬ 
ted to be sure that you've been 
completely cured. 

Syphilis and Pregnancy - A 
pregnant woman can pass syphilis 
to the fetus and the child maybe 
born dead or with important tissues 
deformed or diseased. It is impor¬ 
tant for a woman to get a blood 
test for syphilis as soon as she 
knows she is pregnant. Early 
treatment can prevent passing it 
to the fetus. 

Symptoms of gonorrhea - Gon¬ 
orrhea is often without symptoms in 
women (only about 20% have symp¬ 
toms). A vaginal discharge and 
painful urination are symptoms of 
gonorrhea but also symptoms of 
other routine gynecological prob¬ 
lems. As the disease spreads up 
the uterus and Fallopian tubes, a 
woman may experience severe pain 
along the sides of her abdomen. 

She may also have vomiting and 
fever. Her menstrual periods may 
become irregular. One of the se¬ 
verer complications is scarring and 
infection of the fallopian tubes which 
can result in sterility. 

Most men who have gonorrhea 
first notice symptoms 3 to 5 days 
after contact with the disease. A 
thin, clear discharge will begin to 
seep from the opening of the penis. 

It may change to a heavy, thick and 
creamy discharge. Most men with 
gonorrhea fee! pain and a burning 
sensation during urination. If 
treatment is delayed, the infection 
spreads up the urethra. Urination 
becomes steadily more painful. 

After about two weeks, -the symp¬ 
toms disappear on their own. Some 
men develop abscesses in the pros¬ 
tate gland which places pressure on 
the bladder making it difficult to 
urinate. 


In men, it then moves down the 
vas deferens (the tubes which carry 
sperm from the testicles to the end 
of the penis) and can cause pain in 
the testicles as well as scarring in 
the tube. This scarring can make 
it impossible for sperm to travel 
to the end of the penis. However, 
complications of gonorrhea in men 
are extremely rare. 

Testing for gonorrhea - In 
men, a physician can examine the 
discharge and the genital area. A 
sample of the discharge taken from 
a cotton-tipped swab inserted about 
1/2 inch into the urethra is olaced 
on a slide and sent to the lab. The 
taking of the sample may cause a 
moment of burning pain. This test 
is 98% accurate for men. 

To test women, a cotton-tipped 
swab is inserted into the vagina and 
secretions from the cervix and va¬ 
gina are taken and out into a jar 
with special growing medium. This 
test is more reliable for women. 

Treatment - The normal 
treatment is a high-dosage injection 
of penicillin; tetracycline is used if 
a person is allergic to penicillin. 
Repeat testing after treatment is 
essential as some strains of gonorr¬ 
hea bacteria are resistant to peni¬ 
cillin and will require different 
drugs. 

Gonorrhea and pregnancy - 
A Dregnant woman with untreated 
gonorrhea can infect her baby as it 
passes through the birth canal. AH 
states now require that the eyes of 
newborns be treated with silver 
nitrate to cure this disease if pre¬ 
sent. 

Preventing VD - The only 
method to prevent contacting VD 
(aside from abstention) is to use a 
condom (rubber). 

If you think you might have 
VD - go to a doctor or clinic for a 
test (it's free for you and paid for 
by the Vt. Health Dept. , and if 
you're over 13 you don't need your 
parents' permission. If you have 
VD, tell your sexual partner(s) so 
they can get testing and treatment if 

necessary; and have another test 
done yourself. If your partner tells 
you he or she has VD, go for test¬ 
ing. If the test is negative, wait 
one or two weeks and have another 
test done, just to be sure. 
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Opinion and comment 


by 

Jake Sherman 

I've always been curious about 
lawyers and imagine most other 
non-lawyers share this feeling. 
Sooner or later, you’re going to 
have need for one. And you f H oro- 
bably end ud asking fust what does 
this man do that’s so important. 

And why is it costing me so much? 

Fortunately, I haven’t had too 
many dealings with lawyers so far. 
The major one occurred several 
years ago when I had to shell out 
$500 to an Albany, N. Y, lawyer for 
a Mexican divorce. I could never 
figure out what he did to earn the 
money since it was a completely 
amicable split with no kids or other 
hass : es and couldn't have involved 
more than a half hour of his time. 

Of course, there was a routine form 
or two to sign and a phone call to 
the lawyer he worked with in Juarez. 
(Til long remember the Mexican 
lawyer: he wore a sombrero and 
under the glass of the desk in his 
dingy office were yellowed news 
clippings of aging Hollywood beau¬ 
ties whose divorces he'd once han¬ 
dled - surely Pd stumbled into a 
Grade-B movie). At any rate, fly¬ 
ing home I met an acquaintance who 
is now a big deal on the faculty of 
Yale Law School, "$500L" he scoffed, 
when I complained about my law¬ 
yer's fees , "I'd have charged you 
$1300, " Some friend , huh. 


Well, I asked it then and I ask 
it now. For what 9 

It isn't just me. People have 
told me that the making out of fair¬ 
ly routine wills has run them into 
hundreds of dollars. One young 
fel'ow I know incurred a legal bill 
of nearly $1, 000 following a minor 
driving mishap. He's paying it off 
at $50 a week, nearly his whole 
paycheck. 

The average guy doesn't ques¬ 
tion his lawyer’s bill just as he 
doesn’t question his doctor's bill. 
After all, he's just an ignoramus. 
Who is he to challenge the expert 9 
I decided I better talk to a 
lawyer about all of this. So a few 
weeks ago I wrote to a local attorney 
proposing an interview that covered 
some of the following: 

Why is.the l,egal profession so 
quick to discourage any of the legal 
self-help books of the M How to Avoid 
Probate" variety 9 

Why is the legal profession 
against no-fault auto insurance 9 

Can an overworked, underpaid 
Legal Aid lawyer provide adequate 
T egal services to the poor 9 

Wouldn't it be better for the 
public if the legal profession were 
regulated from outside instead of 
by its own bar associations 9 

How did my divorce lawyer 
earn his $500 9 

Why are legal fees so high in 
general 9 

, , , and there were a number 
of other questions in the same- 
friendly vein. 



The lawyer kindly agreed to 
see me at short notice. He preferred 
not to have his name used. 

As to the divdrce, he justi¬ 
fied that by saying that sometimes 
you just have to nay for "expertise, 11 
Just as you would expect to pay a 
surgeon several hundred dollars for 
a routine appendicitis operation even 
though it only took a few minutes, 
so you had to pay several hundred to 
this lawyer because he knew how to 
"null it all together" and he knew 
the right man to call in Mexico 

Well, that’s okay if you equate 
an appendicitis operation with a 
phone call. 

When the lawyer got done ex¬ 
plaining high legal fees, $35 to $50 
an hour did not seem totally exhorb- 
itant. After all, there were expen¬ 
sive law books to buy, $800 IBM 
electric typewriters rugs, heat, 
light, rent, and secretaries (not 
necessarily in that order). 

"Everybody knows Melvin 
Belli’s a millionaire, 11 the lawyer 
said, "I'll bet you there are 40 to 
50 lawyers in the Rutland yellow 
pages. , . all those guys are not 
millionaires and they're not even 
close to it, .There are machinists, 
plumbers, and electricians in Rut¬ 
land making more than some lawyers. 

The nerve of them! 

Not surprisingly, the lawyer 
was all in favor of sticking to regu¬ 
lation from within. He commented: 

M I don’t know what doctors, dentists, 
real estate men, and tire dealers do 
(to regulate themselves), but I don’t 
know of any profession that is as 
strict with its members as we are. " 
Maybe. But the Vermont Bar 
Association's brochure on filing 
complaints against attorneys, which 
he gave me, raised some interest¬ 
ing questions. 

First of all, it tells you that 
discussion of fees in advance is 
^wholeheartedly encouraged. n That’s 
not the way I remember it - at least 
m New York. Whenever I made so 
bold as to inquire about fee , the 
lawyer usually out me off with some¬ 
thing about "waiting to see what 
was involved, ,f I finally chose the 
$500 man because he at least didn’t 
hesitate to quote a figure. 

The brochure goes on to state: 
"Where the attorney and the client 
are unable to reach an understand - 
ing relative to legal feesj the mat¬ 
ter like any other dispute over the 
value of goods and services maybe 
resolved by court action, 11 

That's just great! And who do 
you suppose has the advantage here? 
Of course, the disgruntled client 
can always hire another lawyer to 
argue the disputed fee with the firsts 
lawyer. He won't get any help from 
the investigating unit, that’s for 
sure. As the brochure points out: 
"The Professional Conduct Board 
does not and cannot give individual 
legal services or advice to any per¬ 
son making a complaint. " 

And who investigates an attorn¬ 
ey who has been complained about? 
Complaints are ultimately investi¬ 
gated by "sub-units" which "usually 
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Jutland Schools 

An Interview with 
Howard Shortsleeve, Jr. 


Ed. Note: Howard Shortsleeve, 
chairman of the Rutland School 
Board's Finance Committee, speaks 
for himself in the following inter¬ 
view and not as official spokesman 
for the school board. 

VOICE: How bad a problem is over¬ 
crowding in Rutland schools? 
SHORTSLEEVE: It is definitely a 
problem in our elementary schools, 
not so much in the high school. As 
far as the high school goes, there’s 
a fine difference between overcrowd¬ 
ing and lack of space. Overcrowd¬ 
ing is when you have 35 in a class¬ 
room built for 20. That’s not the 
problem at the high school. The 
problem is that ifrtiore rooms were, 
available more worthy programs 
could be carried out. 

VOICE: Won’t the declining birth 
rate ease this situation 7 
SHORTSLEEVE: No. Even though 
the birth rate's gone down, people 
have been moving into Rutland from 
the surrounding area in great num¬ 
bers, Do you know that while in 
the past 10 years the population of 
the city has stayed the same at 
about 19* 000, the school population 
has doubled - from 2300 to 4600? 
This will keep putting a terrific 
burden on some of our schools. I 
think there has to be a special com¬ 
mittee just to look into the impact 
any future development in the city 
will have on schools. 



VOICE: Are you satisfied with the 
pay scales for Rutland teachers 7 
SHORTSLEEVE: I understand teach¬ 
ers 1 dissatisfactions. I made $5200 
my first year teaching at MSJ. Pro¬ 
fessional people feel they’ve spent 
a lot of money on their education, 
they should be able to command a 
professional salary. For years 
they haven’t been able to do this, 
now they're trying to catch up all 
at once. Inflation hits them as well 
as everybody else. 

There’s no question that it's 
very tough during the first three 
years of teaching. The board has 
to figure out some way of providing 
this person with a better income. 

On the other hand, there has to be 
a leveling off somewhere, there has 

to be a ceiling. You can’t forget 
that the Board is responsible for 
the management of an $5 1^2 million 
a year enterprise. 

VOICE: Frankly, doesn't the Board 
figure it's got a buyer's market 
these days as far as teachers are 
concerned? 

SHORTSLEEVE: Well, it’s true 
that there are tremendous numbers 
of teachers available. I’ve read 
that the colleges graduated 150 000 


last year alone. We’ve had up to 
120 candidates for a single English 
opening. We don’t take the attitude, 
however, that this gives us the whip 
hand over teachers. State law re¬ 
quires that we bargain in good faith. 
If the Board took the position that 
it was a buyer’s market, in my 
opinion this would be bargaining in 
poor faith, I think what we all seek 
is a level of fairness. They may 
not get all they want but we may 
give more than we’d originally hoped 
to. 



I don't particularly like the au¬ 
tomatic increment system. The dan¬ 
ger is that a guy gets -the increment 
whether or not he produces. The 
ideal situation would be merit pay. 
VOICE: Wouldn’t there be a danger 
though of favoritism and arbitrary 
decisions by superiors? 
SHORTSLEEVE: There are risks 
involved in every system. Demo¬ 
cracy is a very expensive and risky 
ideology to live by, but that’s what 
we do, 

VOICE: What impact are higher 
fuel costs having on the school bud¬ 
get? 

SHORTSLEEVE: There was a 75% 
increase for fuel in this year’s bud¬ 
get, This hasn't resulted in any 
cutbacks but it does mean limited 
program expansion. Programs are 
looked at in terms of change and re¬ 
placement rather than expansion and 
addition. 

VOICE: When a censorship problem 
arises as with last year's contro¬ 
versy over Henderson the Rain King , 
doesn't the Board have an obligation 
to back the teacher? 

SHORTSLEEVE: Not necessarily. 

As a professional, the teacher 
should be able to judge and antici¬ 
pate where a problem might arise. 

The community does have a role and 

its members have a right to be 
heard. According to state law, 
the school board is responsible for 
texts used in its school system. I 
think it’s important that there be in¬ 
put from other than strictly educa¬ 
tors. 

VOICE: Has the Board ever used 
’’executive session’’ as a way of 
evading the public right-to-know law 7 
SHORTSLEEVE: I don’t believe 
’’executive session” has ever been 
used to evade the law. Tom Ches- 
ley (Rutland Superintendent of 
Schools) is very concerned with how 
we go into executive session and 
what we talk about. But there have 
been no decisions made that have 
not been reported. We've followed 
the spirit of the law and I think the 
letter too, 

I might say that I object to some 
of the connotations, the inferences 
and innuendos, that the press has 
put forward in its coverage of our 
meetings. If they have an editorial 
page, that’s where they ought to 
write their feelings up, not in the 


newfcolumns, It seems that any¬ 
body who assumes a public service 
role is immediately suspected of 
conniving. What do people think we 
have to gain? If you've ever read 
Jerry Rubin’s Do It , he’s always 
calling the Pentagon "them", I 
think anybody who is elected to pub¬ 
lic office automatically becomes 
’’them” - the bad guys. 

VOICE: Are kids today getting a 
better education in Rutland than you 
did? 

SHORTSLEEVE: They’re not get¬ 
ting a better education, they're get¬ 
ting a broader education. I think 
I got a very good education here. 

Of course, how do you measure good? 
There’s no denying though that today 
there are so many more things 
for kids to learn. 

VOICE: What motivated you to run 
for the school board and is there one 
thing you want to see accomplished 
during your term on it? 
SHORTSLEEVE: Why did I run? I 
was asked to - that's the only rea¬ 
son. I had just gotten out of the ser¬ 
vice and started teaching and I was 
approached about it, I’d like to see 
a lot of things come about, but the 
one thing I said when I ran, the key 

issue, was to get to a point where the 
community trusted the school boar . 



I think Frank McCaffery {School 
board ^President) has done much to 
bring this about, though we're not 
there all the way. But there's a new 
feeling. What I've tried to do per¬ 
sonally as chairman of the Finance 
Committee is to develop a new a- 
wareness of fiscal responsibility 
and accountability. 
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T CURRENT MEMBERS OF THE RUTLAND HOSPITAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

{information from the Jutland City Directory) , 

» Herbert Cohen: President of the Board, Pres, Contract Furnishing Division of Rutland 
® House Ltd. , Comm, of State Airport, V* P* and Treas, of Rutland House. Resident, 

• Mountain View Lane. 

W Leonard Clark: Owner: Mr, C’s Market, and Dunkin Donuts, V* P. of Rutland Region 
W Chanber of Commerce, Resident, Mona Vista Ave, 

% Charles Colvin , Printer, Resident, Foultney 

% Maurice Diette : Treas, of the Board, V, F. and Asst. Manager Howard Bank, Resident- 
0 Bellevue Ave. 

0 Robert Eaton : Manager, Rutland Office New England Telephone Co,, Resident: Ives Ave 
A Mrs. Lee Forte : Rutland resident 

0 James E. Griffin: President and Chief Exec, Officer of Central Vt. Public Service Corp. 

0 Exec. V* P* Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power Plant, Resident: Lincoln Ave 
0 Michael J. Heims: Owner and Manager Bardwell Hotel, member City Planning Comm* 

0 Resident: Piedmont Pond Rd* 

a F, Ray Keyser , Jr.: President Vermont Marble Co, , Resident Proctor. i 

Joseph W, Kozlik: Member, City Planning Comm. , Attorney, Resident: Briarwood Lane 
Gene E, Noble : Business Director* Rutland Herald, V, F. and Treas* of Herald Assoc, 
Donald Perkins: Pres, and Treas, Rutland Fire Clay Co. , Member Assoc, Board, 

Howard Bank, Residence, Perkins Rd. 

™ John L, Phillips; Plant manager, Tampax Corp. Pres, Kopy-Kat Instant Printing Center 

• Frank Funderson : Realtor, Board of Directors, Vermont Nat 1 ! Bank. Residence: Pittsford. 

• John L* Steele: Retired, Shrewsbury 

W R. Richard Smith: V. P* and Treas. Seward Sales and Service. Residency Foster Place 
® Paul N. Wormwood : President, Proctor Trust Co., Resident: Hillside Rd* 

W John Richwagen: Hospital administrator. Residence Eastridge Acres 

^ Gilbert Godnick: Mayor, Rutland City, Resident: Grove St, 1 

!•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••< 
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Basic New England Food 
at reasonable rates 

Under new owner shio: 
Larry and Mary Hobbs 

53 WALES ST,, RUTLAND, VT. 
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WHO RULES THE HOSPITAL? 


Rutland Hospital, an $8 million 
a year business and the only facility 
in the area where you can go when 
in need of medical attention, is 
operated by a Board of Directors, 
This is common practice for non¬ 
profit corporations. 

According to the by-laws of the 
hospital, the hospital is charged 
with carrying out whatever its 
Board of Directors f, may determine 
to be in the best interest of the gen¬ 
eral health in the areas in which it 
services, n 

Because the Rutland Hospital 
is the only hospital in the area and 
thus has a monopoly on providing 
medical services, one would think 
that its Board of Directors would 
represent the broadest possible 
spectrum of the various social and 
economic groups which make up the 
50, 000 residents of the Rutland area. 
After all, the hospital serves the 
entire area; therefore it is impor¬ 
tant that the governing body of the 
hospital reflect aU the various in¬ 
terest groups of the region it serves. 

However, such a wide range of 
representation on the Hospital Board 
of Directors does not now exist. As 
the accompanying list of the current 
members of the Board of Directors 
will show, the members very defin¬ 
itely do not represent all the social 
and economic groups in the area. 

Just a casual look at the mem¬ 
bership list shows very clearly that 
the present Directors are from a 
very select grouping of high level 
business executives, bankers, law¬ 
yers and other professionals. 

It is certainly highly unlikely 
that any of the current Directors 
ever had to worry about paying a 
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medical bill or was concerned about 
being able to pay their rent or pro¬ 
vide food for their families on an 
hourly wage of $ 2 . 20 . 

Rutland area residents might 
like to ask why is it that there is no 
consumer interest representation 
on the hospital Board of Directors? 
Why is there no representation 
from the blue-collar laboring 
groups, who are the majority of the 
work force and medical bill-paying 
public in the area? 

Why is the hospital, a non-pro¬ 
fit corporation,run by a select 
group of professionals and business¬ 
men who have the power to hire and 
set the salaries, some very high 
but many more very low, for the 
hospital's professional and non-pro¬ 
fessional staff? 

Is it ever likely that the present 
select group which governs the hos¬ 
pital will be truly concerned about 
lowering the cost of medical care 
or bridging the unconscionable «B.lary 
M gaps M which exist at the hospital? 
Such "gaps** range from a hospital 
worker with ten years of service 
whose take home pay is a mere $68 
a week versus a general starting 
salary for doctors of $30, 000 a * 
year. 

If one looks carefully at the 
Directors 1 membership list, it 
becomes clear that such issues as 
lowering the ridiculous costs of 
medical care or listening to and 
discussing the wages and working 
conditions of the non-professional 
staff are topics that the Directors 
have not and from all indications 
will not address themselves to. 
Rutland area residents might wish 
to ask themselves why and how this 
can be allowed to continued 












































Lawyers Con't 

consist of three or four attorneys 
who practice law in the area where 
the attorney complained of also 
practices. M In other words, his 
buddies. 

On the subject of self-help 
books, the lawyer said ,f . .fine if 
all you want to do is leave your 
couch to your cousin Bill. 11 And he 
added: "It takes a year to teach the 
basis of probate law in law school. 
You’re not going to be able to learn 
it in one chapter. " 

The legal profession isn't in¬ 
clined to let you try either. If mem¬ 
ory serve's correctly, it was a fellow 
from Syracuse who several years ago 
came -out with a book of standardized 
divorce forms that would have elimin¬ 
ated the need for a lawyer. Well, 
you know who put the caboosh on that 
one. 

Another area where the lawyers 
have only the best interests of the pub 

lie at heart is no-fault auto insur¬ 
ance. Their opposition to it had 
nothing to do with the fact that there 
would be no more lucrative auto 
accident suits. They opposed it 
because it was a plot by the insur¬ 
ance companies to rob you, the 
accident victim, out of your just 
due. 

"With no-fault insurance you 
can't go to court and get redress if 
you happen to disagree with the 
amount they want to give you, " the 
lawyer said. "They want to be able 
to give you $400 for that broken leg 
no matter who you are or what the 
circumstances. They want to take 
away your right to collect for pain 
and suffering. " 

Perhaps. But the alternative 
to no-fault seems only to*be our 
present adversary system where 
one party has to be proven at fault. 
The present system encourages 
suits for enormous amounts that 
drag on for years. The lawyer has 
a direct stake in the million-dollar 
damage suit - his fee, if he wins, 
is a hefty percentage of the winnings. 
With no-fault you might not get as 
much, but you get it without a long 
and harrowing' court battle. 

As for Legal Aid, the attorney 
felt Vermont had a fine system that 
was serving the people well. Asked 
if some members of the bar werenf't 
upset by newcomers, many of whom 
were in public interest law, he re¬ 
plied: "There's an element that 
doesn't want to fill up the state with 
young lawyers from New Jersey who 
like to ski. There's a certain 
amount of resentment when you've 
been a practicing lawyer for 30 to 
50 years and then in a 10-year per¬ 
iod you have an influx of lawyers 
from down-country who are not 
Vermonters, not the normal sort 
you'd see, who have long hair and 
beards and don't wear ties. Pro¬ 
fessionally you wouldn't speak 
against it, but personally you feel 
threatened by it. . . too many lawyers 
can lead to a deterioration in the 
quality of services. " 

{Well, lawyers do deserve a pat 
on the back now and then. They do 
help a lot of people. They make 
some of our best politicians. And 
they're entitled to make a living like 
everyone else. If only we could all 
charge for our own services at $35 
to $50 an hour in order to pay them, 
what happy wo r Id. ou^s. would 'be* a • • > ♦ 


Mini Rip-offs from your Phone Company 


Some businesses in the Rutland 
area have been unhappy with the Tel¬ 
ephone Company. One complaint in¬ 
volves pay phones. Under the ar¬ 
rangement with the Telephone Co. , 
the business where the pay phone is 
located is supposed to guarantee a 
certain intake of money every day- 
45 Even if this much comes in, 
however, the business where the 
phone is located still has to pay a $5 
monthly service charge as well as 
the tax on the bill. Some business 
people are wondering why they should 
have to pay the service charge and the 
tax when the telephone company is 
making money from the pay phone. 

Another complaint involves the 
Silver Dollar Restaurant in Rutland. 
It's not listed in the Yellow Pages. 


This is in spite of the fact that they 
have a business phone and pay a 
business rate. (Higher than the res¬ 
idential rate) The Phone Company 
routinely lists all businesses in the 
Yellow Pages unless the business 
specifically asks that it not be. For 
a business like the Silver Dollar, 
their not being listed causes a big 
drop in business, according to Bon¬ 
nie and Johnny Petrone, owners. 

But the fact that the Telephone Co. 
made a mistake hasn't resulted in 
any adjustment in their bill. Robert 
Eaton, Manager of the phone company's 
Rutland office said he doesn't feel the 
phone company should. have to pay for 
its mistake. "The Yellow Pages is 
a free listing, " he said, "so we're 
not liable for a mistake. " 
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silver dollar 

restaurant 

1 18 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt 
Next to Vt. Transit 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 


Deli-Style Sandwiches 

Home-Made Soups Pies 
& Cheesecake 

Bonnie and Johnny Petrone 




from 8 a. m. 


GREETING CARD I 
HEADQUARTERS I 

Foreign Christmas Cards 

Timex Watches 

Always sold at Discount Prices. 


Polaroid Cameras 

Sold at Lowest Prices 
Games Corgi Toys, Candles, 

Jig-Saw Puzzles 


raw aim 



-.All the latest patterns* 
►A-* and materials 

for 

I i knitting and crocheting 
j V. Complete line of 

^ L ) needlepoint 

Crewel 
Latch hook rugs 

. ^ >ir and pillows - 

| Lamb s Yarn Shop { 

*38 KendaM Ave. VariOUS Other 



775-SQQ2 


handwork mate 


)tner ■ 


Southern Vermont 
W omen's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

107 North Main St. Rutland 

77 S-lOSb 
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HOSPITAL UNION: The Background 




Over the past two years there has 
been interest in a union among Rut¬ 
land Hospital workers. In 1973, Jack 
Campton, a lab technician, led the 
activity for the union, but he left the 
hospital soon after he became active 
in union activity. At that time, there 
was a good deal of interest in a union, 
but the effort fizzled, in part because 
the National Labor Relations Act did 
not cover non-Drofit organizations 
like the Rutland Hospital. So even if 
the workers had voted for a union, 
the Hospital would have had to vol¬ 
untarily recognize it. The Hospital 
was not about to do that. 

However, a big break came for wor¬ 
kers in non-profit institutions in Ju¬ 
ly, 1974 when a section of the Nat¬ 
ional Labor Relations Act was re¬ 
pealed. When this section was re¬ 
pealed; worker s in non-profit insti¬ 
tutions came under the supervision of 
the Act and therefore had the same 
rights to organize a union that other 
workers have. 

OUT-OF-STATE ATTORNEY 

At this time the Hospital admini¬ 
stration brought in an out-of-state 
lawyer to explain to the supervisory 
personnel the recent changes in the 
law. Martin Skoler, of Skoler As¬ 
sociates of Soringfield, Mass. , came 
to Rutland Hospital twice to explain 
to Hospitaloer sonnel what he thought 
were the disadvantages of a union at 
the Hospital. This talk took place 
on company time. 

Skoler was brought up in spite of 
the fact that the Hospital retains 
Ryan, Smith and Carbine of Rutland 
. as its counsel. Ryar\ Smith and Car¬ 
bine is Rutland's largest law firm. 



on the necessary cards, plan strategy, 
etc. According to Federal law, it is 
necessary to get at least 30% of the 
employees signatures in order for 
a union election to be held. This 
election would be held by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

DIFFICULTIES 


WORKERS SIGN UP 

To date, a large number of Hospital 
employees have signed cards indica¬ 
ting that they are in favor off having 
a union represent them. At a meet¬ 
ing for employees to talk about a 
union on November 26 there was a 
good turn-out in-spite of a snow¬ 
storm and hazardous driving. 

Workers interested in the union 
are planning to meet again in Jan., 

1975 for the purpose of establishing 
an 1 organizing committee whose 
function it will be to get signatures 


However, the union faces difficul¬ 
ties. It is hard to organize in a 
place where every move for the un¬ 
ion is watched and stifled by the ad¬ 
ministration. The administration 
has total freedom to take any action 
openly without fear of disciplinary 
action or loss of job. The administ¬ 
ration can call meetings on company 
time, solicit, put notices on bulletin 
boards etc. Items put on a bulletin 
board giving the employees’ side of 
the story 'quickly- disappear. 

LIMITATIONS ON STRIKES 
The new law that now allows Hos¬ 
pital workers the right to organize, 
however, limits the legal right of the 
union to strike. The union could not 
strike or picket without giving ten 
days notice: this provision was de¬ 
signed to make provision for the 
hospital to arrange for alternate 
patient care. A Hospital union would 
have to give 90 days notice before 
terminating or seeking to modify a 
collective bargaining contract. Also, 
all labor disputes in hospitals are 
automatically subject to mediation 
by the Federal Mediation and ConciL 
iation Service. These provisions 
were made to protect the public from 
a hospital strike. 


" Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center Street Rutland 

all kinds of leathers 



Belts, Bags, Garments, Hats, 
Wallets, & Silver Jewelry 

9AM - 5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 


"towgSuff j 

jjDAMSKfH PMlyHOSE- ^ ^ 

{Nothing chain$~ 

{ENAMELED PENDENTS ~ 1 
<yiooDEN brn:elet$~ i i-sa 

{OftlMEM URANSo^-AiW^'S 



^ ec i<cle RutlaruL 

V ^ 'UiediArttugu, HruzefxokL 

Jeu*Uy t a*lhCi> 


Center 


1 



25 CENTER STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT 

{OPEN 7 10 AM 

iFROMj until cwr\stma$ 


UnWHBirr 

CRAFTS & CO I MS \ 


Jewelry, Pottery 
Macrame, Boutique 
Silver jewelry 
Candles, Woodcraft 

ID CENTER STREET 
RUTLAND, VT. 
PHONE 773 8730 


WOODCRAFT 

HARDWARE 

1 i? TERRILL/ STREET 

Rutland Vermont" 

TELEPHONE 773 b6 2f> 


Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooers for rent 


nt Jj 






cold river 
natural foods 

HAS MANY SPECIAL XMAS ITEMS 
YOU MAY NOT KNOW ABOUT 

here’s a few!! 

Natural Shampoos, Soaps, and Lotions^ French Shopping Bags, 
Woks and Cookbooks, Wine for every Holiday occasion, plus 
the largest selection of imported cheeses in the Rutland area! ! ! 

Xmas Hours ' 21 Center St. 

Rutland, Vermont 


Mon. & Tues 10:00 to 5:30 
Wed. Thurs. Fri. 10:00 to 7:00 
Saturday 10:00 to 6:00 


■ 
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FREE HOSPITAL CARE 

Remember the old saying, "I 
just can't afford to get sick?" Ne¬ 
ver was it more true than now, 
with the increasing costs of medi¬ 
cal care generally resulting in the 
elimination of free in-oatient and 
out-patient clinics for the poor. 

However, for the low-in come 
community in the Rutland area, 
free hospital service may still b e 
available. Non-profit, privately- 
owned hospitals like theRutlaid 
Hospita' have received federal fi¬ 
nancial assistance either indirectly 
in the form of tax-exempt status or 
as a direct money grant. In return 
for that money these hospitals are 
required by law to provide free 
and/or below cost medical care to 
low-income members of the com¬ 
munity who are unable to pay the 
full charge for needed services. 
(This is in addition to private trust 
funds available, such as the Fox 
-Fund). Several factors are consi¬ 
dered by the hospital in determin¬ 
ing who is eligible for free and'or 
below cost medical services. These 
include the personal or family in¬ 
come, the size of the patient's fa¬ 
mily, other family financial obliga¬ 
tions, and the availability of any 
health or medical insurance. 

Until recently, a hospital was 
not required to determine whether 
a patient was eligible for free and/ 
or below cost medical care until 
sometime after the services were 
performed. This practice permit¬ 
ted hospitals to keep out those per¬ 
sons who were unable to pay the 
initial deposits. In addition, a com¬ 
mon practice developed in which 
hospitals would first send bills to 
all patients with hopes of having the 
bills all paid in full. Only after 
several bills were sent and a debt 
remained unpaid would the hospital 
consider transferring the now "bad" 
debt to their "free service" quota. 

A recent federal court decision has 
put an end.to this practice, and now 
requires that a hospital first deter¬ 
mine whether a patient, about to be 
admitted, qualifies for free and/or 
below cost care. If..-a patient is 
found eligible, medical services 
must be provided at the reduced 
. rate or at no charge,, and no billing 
is permitted. 

So, if you find yourself in need 
of hospital care and unable td pay 
the anticipated bill, ask the hospi¬ 
tal about this "free care law, " and 
demand a list of the hospital's eli¬ 
gibility criteria. The hospital is 
required by law to provide you one 
upon request. 


Staff for this issue: Andrea Burke, 
Michael Brown, Harry Jaffe, Mark 
Mitchell, Tom Wylie,Bill Lenfest, 
Patrick Farrow , Jake Sherman 


Children’s 
Safety at S.E. 

Children at Southeast Elementary 
Schoo 1 will be able to cross Allen 
St. safely this year and they'll 
probably have a sidewalk too on 
Stratton Rd., depending on the wea¬ 
ther. 

Money was appropriated for the 
sidewalk from City Revenue Sharing 
Funds, but it was only thru a good 
deal of parent effort 
that the sidewalk is being built. Par¬ 
ents at Southeast have also been upset 
for a long time about the lack of a 
crossing guard on Allen: St. in front 
of the school. Cars speeded by while 
the children crossed the street;, sup¬ 
ported only by the 6th grade safety 
patrol. A group of parents have at¬ 
tended meeting of the Board of Al¬ 
dermen and the Board's Police Comm 
mittee. Because of their presence 
and insistence, there is now a Police¬ 
man crossing the children in front 
of the school. 

Parents also wanted a stop-light 
at the corner of Allen St. and Strat¬ 
ton Rd. Nothing much happened 
until the parents made their needs 
felt at meetings of the Board of Al¬ 
dermen. The board directed the 
Chief of Police to install a light 
by early January, 1975. 





IT* 

I get the voice ? 

“* The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 

s run 
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Policeman helping children 
at Southeast School 

The sidewalk is important, accor¬ 
ding to Donna Doucette, a parent of 
a S.E. School child, because " some 
parents won't let their children, 
particularly younger children, walk 
to school if they have to walk in the 
road on Stratton Rd. " 

George Jackson, principal at S. E., 
whaCtook part in the effort to get the 
light, crossing guard and sidewalk, 
said "I'm pleased with the Board, the 
way they handled this, altho I'm sor¬ 
ry to say that the Police Chief had to 
be forced into putting up a light --or 
doing something about this situation. 
He had the authority to put up a light. " 


community newspaper. It is 
entirely by volunteers, supported 
by advertising, donations arid sub¬ 
scriptions. Although the paper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year. 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help. 
You can write to us at 11 Center St. 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 775-0317 or 773-7363. 

You can get the Voice on the third 
STuesday of each month at these places: 
{ Rutland: Creed's Mkt. , Delliveneri's 
Mkt. , Jack's Variety, Helene's Var¬ 
iety, Bruno's Mkt. 

Cutting sville : G&G Market 
Castleton Corners : Coons Gen. Store 
j fMiddletown SPrings : Valley Mkt. 

[At all of our advertisers. 
fAnd always at our office: 11 Center 
Lutland, Vt. 


HOURS 

9-10 

DaUy 


Crescent & Church Sts. 
Rutland, Vt. 775-0924 


l BRUNO S MARKET 

? Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 

We still have the coldest and 
j lowest oriced beverages in the a 


“I 






DISCOVER 
011$ £r Interests 


A NEW COMPLETE EAMILV 
LEISURE TIME SHOPPE 
• COfNi 
* HOBBIES 
• CRAFTS 
* GIFTS 


NOW TOUR COMPLETE 
STAMP HEADQUARTERS 

011$ Interests 

14fi St Km land , Vi ?75 ■ 2441 



| 



773-9791 


DAVE PARKER'S TEXACO 

Diagnostic Tune-ups 
MECHANICAL Repairs 


Pickup Sc Delivery 


12 North Main St. 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


1 may the Peace 

0 

that is CHRISTmas 


be yours in the 
New Year 
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ONE YEAR LATER... 


On December 12, the Southern 
Vermont Women's Health Center 
celebrated its first anniversary. 

Over 1400 women visited the Center 
•last year (1974) ranging in age from 
13 - 84, with the majority of them 
cormng from the Rutland area. Most 
of the women came for routine gyne- 
co ogical examinations, contracentive 
information and supplies , about 20% 
for early pregnancy terminations and 
5% for veneral disease testing and 
treatment. 

With the average number of weekly 
visits approaching 75, the Center 
has expanded its staff and hopes to 
be ooen more often to meet the 
interest. 

The Center is also developing 
Programs and providing services 
other than medical care. Some 
sach Programs are: 

Mothers Program 

This began in December and meets 
at the Center on the first Monday of 
every month at T :30, The program 
consists of an informa 1 discussion 
group of mothers, together with a 
nurse a pediatrician, and a mental 
health worker. Some of the topics 
are: adjusting to the n<*W infant, the 
feelings of the mother, the manipul¬ 
ative child, and Tr child -nr oof ing ft 
the home, 


Pre-Natal Cl a ss 

This class is open to any inter¬ 
ested individual and sponsored by 
the Department of Public Health, 
and is held in 8-week sessions at 
the Center. There is no charge for 
the classes. 

The classes are conducted as 
discussion groups for expectant 
parents who wish to learn more 
about labor and delivery. The par¬ 
ticipants learn breathing relaxation 
techniques, get a tour of the labor 
and delivery suites at the hospital, 
see childbirth films, and the hus¬ 
bands who attend may go with their 
wives to tabor and delivery. 

Rutland Com munity Educat ion 

In November Gail Johnson and 
Cathy Brooks of the Health Center 
began meeting with representatives 
from area local service agencies. 
Participation included organizations 
such as , TRAC, Rutland Mental 
Health, Planned Parenthood, Teacher 
Core, and Public Health Nurses 
Assoc* The result was the formation 
of the Rutland Community Education 
Project (RCEP). This will function 
as a sneakers bureau offering lec¬ 
tures workshops, and discussion 
groups on health related topics 
such as drugs, alcohol, veneral 
disease, and parent-child relation¬ 
ships, This project is not sponsored 
by any one group, but a result of 
their collective interest and efforts. 


LAB TECHNICIAN 
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46 CENTER STREET DOWNTOWN RUTLAND 773-3026 
across From Wilson Sports 



THE PET STORE FOR PET PEOPLE 


A world of exotic Fish <£ Pets to look at & to buy . 



GRAND OPENING SOON 

FISH-BIRDS-REPTILES 
COMMON & EXOTIC MAMMALS 




the latest patterns 
and materials 
for _ 

knitting and crocheting J' 
Complete line of |! 
needlepoint 
Crewel 
Latch hook rugs 
H ir and pillows 

'Lamb’s Yarn Shop; 

I is Ke^fi Ave. Various other |j 

2 handwork materi 


jmer t 
t rial 11 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 



DR. BYRNES 
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Why Not Public Owne rship? 


Messena, N* Y* , a city smaller 
than Rutland, has voted recently to 
establish a municipal electric system* 
This happened only after a hard fight 
and much opposition from Niagra-Mo- 
hawk, the loca 1 private power company* 

According to an article in Public 
Powe r (July-August 1974) the story 
began in 1963 when a village trustee 
and schoolteacher visited Plattsburg 
and found how much lower Plattsburg* s 
electric rates were, Plattsburg had 
a muiicipa 1 electric system since 
1941 and its customers paid about one- 
ha-f the rate charged Mcssena, 

Not much happened, however, until 
1973, when Max Ryan, a loca 1 United 
Auto Worker official presented a pet¬ 
ition to the village trustees with 800 
signatures asking for a feasibility 
study for municipal power* R, W, 

Beck Company did the study and rec¬ 
ommended that Messena set uo a mun¬ 
icipal power system based on hydro¬ 
electric power, 

A r ter receiving the Beck report, 
the village set up a blue-ribbon com¬ 
mittee to study public power. Even 
though some members of the commi¬ 
ttee were against public power from 
the start, the committee finished its 
study unanimously in favor of the 
proposal for public power. 

The bond issue vote passed on 
Mr.,/ 30, 1974, 

According to committee members, 
the single most important factor was 
cost. One member said, n There is 
no reason we can f t operate the system 
as well or better than Niagra-Monawk 
with the same caliber of people in 
management and operations. It's the 
same community and the same kilo¬ 
watt hours, 11 

One of the com nittee's findings was 
that as municipal system should be 
run by an independent non-politica T 
commission with the system manager 
insulated from politcal considerations, 
(Currently in Vermoijt, CVPS spends 
large sums of money for lobbyists- 
these costs are ultimately passed on 
to their customers) 

Another committee member said, 
"With municipal operations, I wouldn’t 
'worry about top-heavy management 
or getting lost in somebody’s in-bas- 
ket* " 



Greedy Kill-a-wallet 


In spite of the fact than Niagra -Mo 
hawk serves 1*3 million customers in 
upstate N* Y* and Mesena's electric 
si’es amount to only 0, 25% of its to¬ 
tal electric sales, Ntagra-Moaawk 
spent more than $100, 000 trying to 
defeat the proposal. 

The answer may lie in the words 
of one N* Y„ State official who said 
"If Mr ssena goes, can Niagra Fa’ls 
be/a r behind? And if that happens, 
will Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse 
be far off?' 1 

Here in Vermont, Springfield seems 
to be moving toward a municipal elec¬ 
tric system, Ac a recent hearing 
about the municipal system for Spring- 
field, several CVPS employees p 
including President Griffin appeared 
to make an elaborate pr 3 sen tat Ion 
against the municipal system. 

Did M^. , Griffin and the other 
C. V, P* S, employees go down on 
their free time, or will C« V„ cus¬ 
tomers pay for the trip on their next 
electric bill? See if political lobby¬ 
ing shows up as a charge in your 
next electric bill-- or is it simply 
included in one of the ma)/ new 


charge 


TO BE VOTED ON BY THE CITIZENS OF RUTL AND CITY: 

MARCH 4, ] 975 

M Shall the City of Rutland investigate the oossibility of estab¬ 
lishing an electric oower olant for the buroose of generating 
electricity for the citizens of Rutland 0 " 

The Rutland Voice supports this question and urges all 
Rutland citizens to vote for it. We feel strongly that this 
is a good way for us to check the ever-increasing cost of 
l electricity. 


WOODCRAFT 

HARDWARE 




*2 TERRILL STREET 

RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 7T3-662P 

landing Mo chines Power Tools 

and shamoooers for rent 


nt 


MINTZER 

BROTHERS INC. 
COMPLETE 
BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


• HARDWARE 

• PLYWOOD 

• ROOFING 

• PLASTIC PIPE 

• INSULATION 

• WINDOWS 

• DOORS 

• PANELING 

• FUEL TANKS 

• SEPTIC TANKS 

• DRAINAGE TILE 

• KITCHEN CABINETS 
Over 50 Years Of 

Quality Service 


775-0834 


Located Next To 
River St Bridge 

60 Strongs Ay. Rutland 





FILIPINO H0USEB0YS 

(CPF) The U.S. Navy reports it is in 
the process of recruiting 1860 Fili¬ 
pinos to be used as servants of its 
officers. The young Filipino men 
will serve as stewards, messboys, 
houseboys and servants for high- 
ranking officers. In addition, ap¬ 
proximately 50 will be assigned to 
the White, House detail to wait on 
the president in Washington, at Camp 
David and aboard the presidential 
yacht Sequoia. Admiral James Hollo¬ 
way, Chief of Naval Operations--who 
has three Filipino houseboys assigned 
to his personal living quarters-- 
says that the Navy recruits the ser¬ 
vants ‘'out of compassion." 


(From Fifth Estate.) 


Southern Vermont 

VbimzriS Health Center 

Lou) Coat 
Health Care 
For Women 

187 North Main St Rutland 
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INSANITY IS ALIVE AND WELL 

COMMENT 

President Ford and his supporters think their views on 
Vietnam are different and more enHghtened, yet what they 
propose is to simoly follow the path of U. S. military and 
Dolitical prophets. 

From Vermont* only Congressman James Jeffords is 
considering supporting Ford's additional 400 million 
dollar request for the Saigon government. The Rutland 
Voice urges all Vermonters to contact Mr. Jeffords and 
advise him not to follow the path of fa’se prophets, and to 
vote aginst the aid request. 




“There is no question that the Communist menace in 
French Indochina has been stopped/' Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff, 1951, when the Veitnamese were 
fighting for independence from France, (Truman was 

President) 

“The French are going to win. It is a fight that is going 
to be finished with our help/' Adm, Arthur W. Radford, 
chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1954. (Under President 
Eisenhower) 

“Every quantitative measure we have shows we're 
winning the war.” — Robert McNamara, Secretary of De¬ 
fense, 1962. (Under President Kennedy) 

”The comer definitely has been turned toward victory 
in Vietnam.” — Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, 1963. (Under President Johnson) 

“The Vietcong are going to collapse within weeks. Not 
months but week.” — Walt W. Rostow, 1965, (Under Pres¬ 
ident Johnson) 

“The tide of battle has turned.” — Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, 1966. 


“It can be said now that the defeat of the Communist 
forces in South Vietnam is inevitable. The only question is, 
how soon?” — Richard Nixon, 1967. 

“It looks very good. The other side is near collapse. In 
my opinion, victory is very near , .. I'll show you the charts. 
The charts are very good.” — Walt W, Rostow, National 
Security Adviser to President Johnson, 1967. 

“The enemy has been defeated at every turn.” — Gen, 
William C. Westmoreland, 1968. (Under President Nixon) 

President Ford joins this illustrious list with the fol¬ 
lowing statement to an interviewer: 

”... As a matter of fact, the American ambassador 
there [in South Vietnam], Graham Martin , . . thinks that 
if adequate dollars which are translated into arms and 
economic aid — if that was made available, that within two 
or three years the South Vietnamese would be over the 
hump...” 

Aid to South Vietnam “may have to be continued for 
another 10 to 15 years.” (Defense Secy. Schlesinger on 
“ Today ” show, Feb. 6 , 1975) 


Total U.S. expenditures in South Vietnam to date - $130 billion 


UE NEWS, February 10, 1975 


Venereal Diseases 


by Gail Johnson 



While syphilis and gonorrhea are 
the two diseases people think of 
when they hear the term VD, there 
are other diseases spread through 
sexual contact. 

He rpes genitalis, a virus has 
tripled in frequency in recent years 
and affects women twice as often as 
men. It usually, but not always, 
spreads by sexual contact. (It is 
possible to pick up the germ from 
a toilet seat). 

Symptoms - in women one or more 
groups of small and painful bumps or 
blisters appear on the vaginal lips, 
clitoris, the outer part of the vagina 
or the cervix. In men the sores are 
found on the head of the penis, the 
shaft or anus. 

These sores burn when touched dur- 
ing intercourse or when urine passes 
over them. Women seem to be more 
likely to develope a fever, headache 
and over-all sick feeling. . 

Generally after 4-5 days the sores 
begin to hea 1 and are gone in 10-20 
days, with little scarring. The 
sores may never return although 
the virus continues to live in your 
body. More often the infection 
returns. 

Diagnosis of Herpes is often missed 
because it is often diagnosed as some 
othe r venereal disease. To test for 
Herpes, a cotton swab is passed over 
the genital sores (and the Cervix) 
and the secretions are put on a slide. 


Treatment - There is no antibiotic 
that can kill the virus. Sulfa cream 
should be used on the sores to protect 
it from infection and wet dressings 
and the use of surface anesthetic 
can help, relieve the pain. 

Complications - Although the rel¬ 
ationship^ is not completely understood, 
an infection by the Herpes virus makes 
a woman more susecptible to cervical 
cancer. Women who have Herpes or 
have regular sexual contact with a 
man who has Herpes, must have a 
pap smear test for cervica’ cancer 
every six months. 



Pub 1 ic Lice (Crabs) are usually 
transmitted from person to person 
by the very close physical contact 
o. sexual intercourse. The pubic 
louse is no larger than a pinhead 
and looks like a crab. The distance 
between tne rear iegs of the pubic 
louse is about equal to the average 
distance bewteen human pubic hairs. 
It moves by swinging from hair to 
hair although it doesn't travel around 
very much. With its claws holding 
onto a pubic hair, the "crab" inserts 
its mouth into the skin where it is 
feeds from tiny blood vessels. 

Symptoms - are variable Some 
people have none, while others 
have intolerable itching. 

Diagnosis - is made by finding 
the lice or their eggs attached to 
the pubic hairs. 

Treatment - The pubic lice and 
their eggs can be killed by applying 
a special cream or shampoo fsuch 
as A200) which can be purchased 
at any drug store without a pre¬ 
scription. For a heavy infestation, 
you may want to get a doctor's 
prescription for kwell. 

After treatment, you should have 
a complete change of clothing. 

Since the lice die within 24 hours 
after being seperated from its 
human host, special cleaning or 
spraying of clothing with insecticides 
is not necessary. 
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O P L E 
PL ACES 
THIN 


G S 


By way of introductions this being 
my first article for the Voices m/ 
name is Albert Taylor. Not being 
a Vermont born, Green Mountain 
Boy I still consider myself a 
Native as my mother and father 
returned to Vermont when I was 
a lad of four and as my Grandmother 
Noyes used to say, H Just because a 
cat has kittens in the oven, don f t 
make'em bisquits! M My school 
education was gained through the 
Vermont houses of learning but 
the practical, applied knowledge 
has been gathered by visits to 
twenty or thirty different countries 
around the globe. However, I speak 
no foreign language; American 
English is the best I can manage. 

During my high school years I 
worked in the mailing room of this 
City's morning paper and then en¬ 
tered the broadcasting field by way 
of W SYB at that time located on 
Center Street and owned by Phil 
Weiss, Then, I went to Lowell, 
Mass, and WLLH; Buffalo, and 
WBEN; and finally WCAG in Phil¬ 
adelphia. At long last I was forced 
into retirement by failing eyesight. 
However, I can still write. Thank 
God! 

These articles will be mostly 
about memories I hope we can share. 
Feel free to write me your thoughts 
and memories so I can incorporate 
them into this column. 

From time to time I f ll write more 
about myself and I just know that 
we r ll become friends while not 
always agreeing. Two subjects I'll 
avoid, religion and polities, but 
not positively. So, now its up to 
you, Let f1 s hear from you, 

773-9791 



DAVE PARKER'S TEXACO 


DfAGNOSTIC TUNE-UPS 
MECHANICAL REPAIRS 


Pickup Be Delivery 


ta North Maji 

RUTLAND. VERMONT 


1 

Main St. 3L 

VERMONT 


Free Meals 
for 

Senior 

Citizens 


The Pittsford Nutrition Project start¬ 
ed January 7th, The Methodist Church 
which is centrally located in town, 
was kind enough to let us use the 
kitchen and dining facilities. 

Mr, Harold Phillip, Rev, Gardner, 
and Rev, Marceau worked very hard 
to get this Project started. We made 
ohone calls to the people besides go¬ 
ing to homes to get them interested 
in coming and understanding the 
Project, 

We started with over thirty people 
and now over fifty are coming every 
Tres, We even have one person that 
is 90 and seems to enjoy it greatly. 

She is busy getting material ready 
to tell the History of Pittsford, 

The volunteers demonstrate great 
teamwork in serving and cleaning up 
the kitchen. We have people who trans¬ 
port the ones that have no way to 
come and a lady who delivers meals 
to homebound individuals. 

People have been bringing in prizes 
for Bingo, One person gave over $^5 
worth of different articles for men and 
women. 

Everyone feels that they are lucky 
to have this opportunity for the Senior 
Citizens. It gets them out with other 
people. They meet old friends and meet 
new people that have come to town. 

They play cards and group sing. 

People from Pittsford have been 
speakers: Mrs. Eleanor Candon, R, N. , 
on Visiting Nurses; then Mr. Thomas 
Hartigan on his Mission experiences 
in Brazil, with slided; Miss. Mary 
Crahan with slides on her trip to 
Africa. Next week Mr. Harold Blais- 
dell will show s'ides and sneak on his 
fishing trip to Canada. We also have 
had speakers from Rutland and Proctor, 

The people of Pittsford are certainly 
working together to make this Project 
a success. We hope that later we can 
Arts&cCrafts started. 

Mary F. Bump-Site Manager 


i 





cold river 
natural foods 

21 CENTER STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


BULK F000S 

HERBS 

TEAS 

SOAPS 

VITAMINS 

CHEESES 

WINES 

BOOKS 

FRUITS 

NUTS 

ETC.... 


MUSICIANS 

UNITE 


Rut 1 and - A fLe is being developed 
of a'l local professional and amateur 
musicians who are playing classical 
music in the Rutland area. 

When complete the file will have 
names phones, addresses and 
instruments played by all this ’ocal 

talent. It wiU be cross-indexed for 
easy reference. 

One of the greatest and most obvious 
benefits of such a listing is the facil¬ 
itation of gatheringoerformers for 
concerts, recita s, or slmole even¬ 
ings of music-making at someones 
home. Without this aide, preparing 
a concert is extremely difficult. Even 
with it the scheduling of rehearsals 
when all instrumentalists can be 
present is problematic. 

The file is being assembled jointly 
by Mrs, Louise McCoy and GiHes 
Yves Bonneau, We are soliciting the 
cooperation of all individuals, music¬ 
ians or just friends of good music. 

To give information for this venture, 
please call: 5 — 0133( days ) or 3-8918 
(evenings) for Gilles, or 3-9394 for 
Mrs. McCoy. 

Incidentally, Gilles will be giving a 
recital of his keyboard compositions 
with a brief explanation of the process 
of composition, at the Rutland Library 
on Tuesday evening, Feb, 25, 7:30- 
it r s free ! 


silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

1 18 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt. 
Next to "Vt. Transit 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 


Deli-Style Sandwiches 
Home-Made Soups Pies 
fe Cheesecake 

Bonnie and Johnny Petrone 








































three monsters 

3 Y JOHN AXCIDENT 

You should first understand 
that I am quite poor. And tho 
I eat wall enough, my appetite 
for images and visual informa¬ 
tion is always in a very high 
calorie range, and rarely sat¬ 
isfied. I used to go to mov¬ 
ies all the time, sometimes, 
in the extreme, seeing four or 
fire a week. But I haven't had 
movie money for months, so an 
idea I've had in the background 
came forward. Why not review 
movies, because, I figure, re¬ 
viewers get in to see movies 
free, don't they? Well, I'm 
not really a writer. I always 
have definite opinions and 
feelings about movies I see, 
but they often crystalize only 
after days and weeks have el¬ 
apsed since I have seen the 
film. And besides that, my 
feelings and observations are 
usually fragmentary and diffi¬ 
cult to string into the linear 
thought forms that make up sen¬ 
tences and paragraphs. 

Anyway, a couple of Fridays 
ago I got in to see three films, 
all of them free to me. I've 
put together some thoughts and 
observations about these movies 
with the expectation that writ- 
about them and having the writ¬ 
ing printed will get me Into 
more movies for free. 

I've had all kinds of trou¬ 
ble trying to write about 
"YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN". I guess 
the reason for this is that it 
is billed as a comedy, has got¬ 
ten rave reviews as a funny 
film, but altho I liked Young 
Frankenstein a lot, I wasn't 
satisfied with the humor. 

Maybe I tell you more about my¬ 
self than about the movie. The 
person next to me laughed all 
the way through. (as the sing¬ 
ing poet says, "one man's ceil¬ 
ing is another's floor") But 
this column has to deal with my 
opinion. 

I saw Young F. in the after¬ 
noon and I did my share of 
laughing but a lot of gags pass 
ed me without a touch. By that 
evening images 

that had made a stronger Im¬ 
pression were popping into my 
head. A scene that stays with 
me vividly is where Dr. Frank¬ 
enstein is on a train station 
platform about to leave his 
fiancee. It looks like a scene 
I've seen before or should have 
seen and I imagine it is a 
quote from another movie, maybe 
a movie with Ingrid Bergman or 
Marlene Dietrich* What happens 
in the s«ene,so far as the 
Young Frankenstein story is con 
earned,Is pretty bland but the 
movement, the pattern of light 
and composition, all these vis¬ 
ual considerations are beauti¬ 
ful. They exist separately from 
the story as If a parallel stor 
y is taking place, two meanings 
being expressed at the same 
time. I found this happening 
at a number of places through 
out the film. 


The texture that comes to 
mind when I consider the film 
is that of an object that is 
shiny, well put-together, and 
highly polished. The acting is 


good. Gene Wilder as the wild¬ 
eyed young Dr. Frankenstein. 
Peter Boyle as Dr. F's creation. 
Gene Hackman has a small three 
minute appearance as the old, 
blind guy who prays for a com¬ 
panion and is answered with Dr. 
F's creation. This is the best 
acting of the movie. Editing, 
photography, they're all among 
Hollywood's best. 

Besides all this, the story 
is a warmer, more Interesting 
improvement over the original. 
Young Dr. F., a brilliant neuro 
surgeon skillfully creates a 
robot from human parts and finds 
it has limited intellegence and 
a sometimes unpredictable and 
violent nature. However it is 
very responsive to music. To 
tame it's nature and increase 
it's intelligence the Dr. trains 
him as a song and dance perfor¬ 
mer. But he remains relatively 
unintelligent and unpredictable. 
The loc&l people try to eradi¬ 
cate the creation. In a heroic 
attempt, the Dr. performs an 
operation that will either trans 
far the Dr's Intelligence to the 
creation or kill the Dr, (But if 
Dr. F lives he will gain the 
creations enormous sexual capa¬ 
city) The operation Is a success 
The creation marries Dr. F's 
fiancee, the Dr. marries his fe¬ 
male assistant. Both Dr. F and 

his creation are now highly in¬ 
telligent and sexy. What more 
can you a3k for? With a slight¬ 
ly Improved sense of humor we 
would have the world's two most 
perfect men. 
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Two Lon Chaney movies, "THE 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME" and 
-"PHANTOM OF THE OPERA" made up 
the double-feature that started 
the Rutland Film Co-op's first 
series. Both of them are pro¬ 
bably more of historical Inter¬ 
est to film "buffs" than good 
entertainment. They didn't have 
as wide an appeal as was hoped 
to the people who have joined 
the Co-op. 

The Hunchback I found very 
dull. The film had a big Impact 
when it was made in the 20's 
because it was an ambitious spec 
tacle with enormous sets and a 
large cast. In the role of the 
hunchback, Lon Chaney wore a 70 
pound hump and 30 pounds of make 
up and other paraphernalia inclu 
ding a harness that kept him 
hunched over and in great pain. 
Even in his grotesque make-up he 
becomes not much more than an 
animated gargoyle, The pace of 
the movie is slow. 

Phantom, on the other hand 
has much more interest. The 
phantom is an insane musician 
with a deformed, death’s-head 
face. He haunts the Paris opera 
and lives in the old catacombs 
and torture chambers underneath. 
He tries to force hi 3 whims on 
the opera company and when he 
doesn't get his way causes a gi¬ 
ant chandelier to fall on the 
opera audience. His major whim 

is to force the opera company 
to make a star of the 
beautiful young soprano whom he 
has secretly aided, hoping she 
will become his love. The Phan 
tom is able to talk her down in 
to his chambers while he is 
masked. Her curious I ty bri.ng 3 
her to unmask him and she is 
horrified and desperately wants 
out. After a few more twists 
of plot she is rescued in an e- 
laborate chase scene by hundreds 
of men with torches. They beat 
the phantom to death and toss 
him in a river. 

The Phantom is a much more 
dreadful figure than the hunch 
back. If these films represent 
typical products of their times 
then Hollywood learned a lot a 
bout pace, interest, and move¬ 
ment in the 10 years or so be¬ 
tween then. Hunchback is sta¬ 
gey and flat. The Phantom 
flows. Sets in Phantom are 
well designed, very Interesting 
spaces. I found myself getting 
fascinated by the difference in 
emulsion from film frame to 
film frame that gives every 
shot a constant gently flicker¬ 
ing change in the lighting. 

The Film Co-op has its next 
screening on March 8th and 9th. 
This will be "THE SEVEN SAMURAI" 
which should be of more inter¬ 
est than the two Chaneya. With 
In a week the remaining six pro 
grams and their dates will be 
announced* The Co-op has great 
potential for bringing us good 
films at good prices. Anyone 
can belong and anyone who be¬ 
longs can get involved in de¬ 
ciding what films are screened. 
Cold River Foods on Center St. 
is where you can get your mem¬ 
bership, — 
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Dear Volunteers: 


LiTY[ 


The recent box in your columns 
headed n Part of the Problem: WHO 
OWNS C* V* P, 3* ?" is the chief 
trigger for this letter. 

But first a disclaimer: I have 
never owned C, V. P, S # stock and 
do not now. (In my judgment, the 
regulatory climate of the Northeast 
in general and Vermont in partic¬ 
ular have not let it earn enough for 
several decades now to have attract¬ 
ion for me. . ♦ and very evidently many 
others. . „ as a stockholding.) 

Now to the box: 

You report Paine Webber to be 
the largest stockholder, and Merrill 
Lynch the second largest. 'Against 
the general setting of your issue, 
you were clearly trying to imply 
something heinous about this. Well, 
you obviously do not know what hold- 
ing a security n in street name" 
means and don’t realize that brokers, 
for the convenience of their clients 
(and it also saves work for the 
broker as well), widely offer that 
M in street name' 1 technique. There¬ 
by the clients own the stock on the 
books of the broker, tho it is indeed 
registered in the name of the broker, 
but, when it comes tiqrie to exercise 
the incidents of ownership (as the law 
terms them) such as voting a proxy, 
the broker forwards to the true owner 
the proper documents. 

When you discover how much (or 
how little!) the broker owns strictly 
for its own account, compared to its 
clients’ accounts, you’ll get a truer 
and more meaningful answer as to 
’’who owns C. V. P* S* " ... and Paine 
Webber and Merrill Lynch will likely 
drop way down the list ! 

Next, you report that Mnslif One 
& Co. is the third largest stockholder, 
and then go on to show that it is 
doubtless an adjunct of Mass, Mutual 
Life Insurance Co, But what is a 
mutual life insurance company? Why 
it is a company owned by its policy¬ 
holders; the policyholders are in ef¬ 
fect the stockholders. , . and they num¬ 
ber in the thousands! Or, if Muslif 
One is some sort of balanced fund or 
stock fund, it is most lilely a ''mutual 
fund 11 , . . and once again the pattern 
would be ownership by a great number 
of investor-savers* 

So, *„ poof goes your innuendo, 

The moral is that, if one has regard 
for the truth, if one wishes to be 
credible, one must leave aside pre** 
conceptions of how the world is sup¬ 
posed to be on a doctrinaire or stereo¬ 
type basis and learn more about the 
world as it is in fact. 

Sincerely yours, 

SANB ORN PAR T RJDG E 
Proctor, Vermont 


Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center Street Rutland 

all kinds of leathers 

Belts, Bags, Garments, Hats, 
Wallets, & Silver Jewelry 

9AM - 5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 


Dear Editor: 

People helping people will always 
be the gut feeling of a co-operative. 
This year the Rutland Food Co-op 
is looking for that feeling as the 
foundation for: 

1) As many community gardens as 
there are people that care and land 
to till. 

Z) As many gardening workshops as 
as there are people with knowledge 
to share, 

3) As many community green-houses 
as there are. . . 

4) As many community canning 
operations as there are. . . 

5) As many permanent community 
root-cellars as there are, . . 

6) And maybe someday a 
community grain mill? 

We seek people who care about 
people; people who have tillable 
land and people who may have no 
land but high levels of interest and 
energy. 

It is late, so on to the first step, 
ordering seeds. With the Stokes 


catalogue in one hand and February's 
Organic Gardening in the other, you 
can compile a seed order. Complete 
seed ordering lists are available. 

If this is as real for you as it is 
for us please call George Wanner 
^00 to 5:00 Mon. - Fri, at 775-3134, 


Staff for this issue rHarry Jaffe 
A 1 Taylor, Bonnie Allen* 

Tom Wylie, Mike Fan in, 
Michael B rown, AndreaBurke 
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W>N-TOi^ 

STILL PROVIDING 
CONTRACEPTIVE SERVICES 
AND COUNSELING 
PREGNANCY TESTING 
VD SCREENING 
MEDICAL EXAM 

I FEES BASED ON ABILITY TO PAYl 


CLINICS“TUES-THUR 
BY APPOINTMENT 
775-2333 7752334 


VOICE BOX 


The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper. It is run 
entirely by volunteers > supported 
by advertising, donations arid sub¬ 
scriptions, Although the paper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year. 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help. 
You can write to us at 11 Center St, 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 773-7363.or 775-20 1 5 

You can get the VDice on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at these places 
Rutland,: Greed’s Mkt,, Delliveneri's 
Mkt. , Jack’s Variety, Helene’s Var¬ 
iety, Bruno’s Mkt. 

G&G Market 

Coons Gen, Store 

Valley Mkt. 


Cutting s vi lie 
Castleton Corners : 
Middletown SPrings 
At all of our advertisers . 
And always at our office: 

Rutland, Vt. 


11 Center St, 


The RUTLAND VOICE 


can use your help: 

The paper needs reporters, 
researchers, typists, 
artists, advertising 
managers, stamp-Uckers, 
distributors, photographers, 
and your ideas. 

The ^°^ ce will hold a meeting at 
our office, 11 Center St. , Rutland 
on Tuesday March 4, at 7:30 om. 

At this meeting we will ol ot oolicy, 
plans, and production for the coming 
issue. We need your help and sug- 
ge stions. 



Boutique 



Jyt&Ujjtts } JLcvaUsto* , 
/^UcLolC^o I UJaoJu^o t 
Jt^«yrrtklJLjuL 
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Dominic Paolucci in his shoo on Merchants Row 


CUTTING HAIR IN RUTLAND 


SEE PAGE FOUR 


Rutland Man Charaes 


Pol Ice 


vian cnarg 

Harassment 


Lee Accavallo, 20, of Rutland has 
charged that John Tuepker, an officer 
on the Rutland City Police Force, has 
been harassing and abusing him and 
others for over a year. In addition, 
he believes that others have complain- 
ed about Tuepker, He said that ano¬ 
ther police officer told him that a wo¬ 
man brought in a written complaint 
against Tuepker, Mayor Godnick has 
also received other complaints a- 
gainst Tuepker--although not all of 
them in writing. 

Accavallo and his father* Bunny, 61, 
are in the glass business- Lee*s 
first run-in with Tuepker was on Jan, 
14, 1974, He was replacing a large 
pane of glass in the Carrie Nation 
bar on Center Street, He had parked 


his truck in a No Parking Zone in 
front of the store. According to 
Accavallo, Tuepker, instead of tick¬ 
eting the vehicle came into a nearby 
restaurant where Accavallo was hav¬ 
ing coffee and--in a loud and abusive 
manner--told Lee to move the truck. 
When Lee and his father left to move 
the truck, some words were exchanged 
between Tuepker and Bunny, Tuepker 
grabbed Bunny violently, spun him 
around and held him, Lee trying to 
defend his father* grabbed officer 
Tuepker, Bunny is* 5 ’ 8 ,r . Tuepker 
is 6 1 3 rr , Then, Accavallo said, ’’From 
across the street, Tuepker yelled to 
us, 'Move that f----n truck or 1 1 11 
have it towed away, rn 

Lee Accavallo made a written com- 


plaint about this incident to Chief 
Jenne. According to Accavallo, when 
he went to sfee Jenne, Jenne told him, 
"We don't condone this type of 

activity, but now that it's over, let’s 
forget it. " Lee also went to Mayor 
Godnick, who, according to Lee, was 
upset and immediately called Jenne 
and Capt. Spoon into his office and 
discussed the incident 

After this corrfplaint, Accavallo 
charges that Tuepker often harassed ' 
him. "He once even followed my 
girlfriend home—even followed her 
into the front yard, asking to see her 
license and registration. 11 

Accavallo gives the following ac¬ 
count of an incident on March 8, 1975i 

Cont'd on p. 8 
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TT If people feel what X am doing 
is not proper they have the right 
not to vote for me", 

Paul Bienvenu 
July 1974 

Such was the response of Bienvenu 
when he was questioned about his dual 
role as alderman and consultant to 
the newly created Downtown Develope- 
ment Corporation* At the time Bien¬ 
venu said he didn't feel there was 
any conflict of interest, although he 
admitted he had been wearing "two 
hats”. 

Bienvenu received $1200 for his 
consultant work for the corporation. 
The group received $27, 500 of re¬ 
venue sharing funds from the City, 
Bienvenu was chairman of*the reven¬ 
ue sharing committee* His consult¬ 
ant work grew into a permanent dos- 
ition with the Downtown Deve lope ment 
Corporation which now pays his 
$14, 600 salary. 

City officials 1 11 surprise” at Bien¬ 
venu' s recent defeat in the City elect¬ 
ions seems unwarranted when con¬ 
sidering the former alderman's de¬ 
meanor. 

Bienvenu's defeat was reminiscent 
of Joseph Abel ’s "surprise” defeat 
last Spring. Prior to the elections, 
in the case of Bienvenu and Abel, 
both continued in their self-confident, 
almost brazen manners of conducting 


city business, seemingly without re¬ 
gard for what the city residents were 
thinking. 

Perhaps most striking is the sim¬ 
ilarity in style of Bienvenu and Abel. 

Both often appeared insensitive to the 
point of arrogarence when they were 
questioned about certain city matters. 

In Abel's case it was his tricky and 
manipulative manner in changing the 
term of office of the DPW Commiss¬ 
ioner in the city charter, 

Paul Bienvenu is well known for 
his political ambitions. He has close 
ties with Republician Congressman * 
James Jeffords and could often be 
heard at committee meetings making 
off-handed comments such as, ll When 
X get to be Mayor. , * M or "When I 
run for the legislature”. Although 
such comments were spoken light- 
heartedly, it T s obvious to anyone 
who has observed Bienvenu's zealous 
manner, that he T s a restless oolitican. 

If anything, the defeat of Bienvenu, 
like the defeat of Joe Abel, demonstrates 
that city residents are not as unaware 
and ill-informed as a lot of city off¬ 
icials like to beleive. 

The energy and usefulness of some 
of Bienvenu's ideas were certainly 
noteworthy. However, his personal 
attitudes and mannerisms never quite 
matched up to the worthiness of his 
proposals. 



LEISURE LINES 

Camping equipment. Rock climbing equipment, 
tents, back pack*/sleeping bags, camping trailers. 
Truck campers,]Travel trailer supplies, Scuba 
equipment. Cross country skiis, Gold prospecting 
equipment, Electronic metal detector. Freeze 
dried foods. Fishing equipment. 

NEW Cdam the recession! 

MOUNTAIN 

SHOP 

CAMPING OUT IS IN-NOW 


* * 
* * 



Ik Ml Sill 


pen Door Mission, 

3 0 Pine St* Rutland 


NEW HOURS 
9 am - noon 
1 om - 4 :30 t>m 
Tues. - Sat. 



♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

$ 


PROFESSIONAL 


SIGNS X 

Custom Work in Any Style ^ 


Truck Specialty 


♦ 

♦ 


FREE ESTIMATES ♦ 

(80?.) 287-4070 I 



• STILL PROVIDING • 
CONTRACEPTIVE SERVICES 
AND COUNSELING 


PREGNANCY TESTING 
VD SCREENING 
MEDICAL EXAM 


FEES BASED ON ABILITY TO PAVl 


CLINICS=TUES-THUR 
BY APPOINTMENT 
775 -2333 7752334 


Honey-so sweet 
eating flowers 
h oney-sunny days 
bottled 

to be eaten in the 
time of rejuvenation 
honey-I r ve known before 
sandwiched in time 
with oeanut butter 
and tea with limes 
honey of bears good taste 
unfasten this time 
unfasten your belt 
curve your lips 
around a rolling word 
stony- don't stop in 
any category and let me 
just taste on this distorted 
morning a fingerful of 
honey 


Duke Miller 
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by 

Jake Sherman 

"We work very hard to get two 
Doints across to our patients, M says 
dentist Don Kemnitzer, "One, 
your teeth are important, and, two, 
there are other ways of fixing a 
hurting tooth besides pulling it. " 

Dr, Kemnitzer, who asks to be 
called Don, has been in charge of 
the Vermont Dental Care Unit at the 
Vermont Achievement Center , 88 
Park St, , since January, ] 974, tak¬ 
ing care of the dental needs of 
children from limited-income famil¬ 
ies in Rutland County. 

The clinic is a large, airy room 
that accommodates four dental 
chairs. Outside in the waiting area 
the walls are covered with color¬ 
ful posters promoting regular brush¬ 
ing and a nutritious diet. 

When Don arrived the unit was 
handling only a small nuipber of pa¬ 
tients. Today, the active case load 
numbers over 1, 000, a figure which 
doesn’t intrude Head Start children 
and some 35-40 youngsters from 
VAC. 

When asked how bad are the 
dental problems he sees Don nicks 
up a plaster cast of a set of teeth. 
"This is a 16-year-old girl, " he 
says, "Look at that mouth. A stub 
here, a few roots left there, all 
kinds of missing teeth. She had on¬ 
ly extractions when she got into 
trouble. We salvage and rebuild 
what we can. Unfortunately, this 
is what you run into with mouth af¬ 
ter mouth. M 

The "tooth fairy" nr eg ram is 
confined by law to those under the 
8th grade. Often, Don will find him- 
se f treating the children of a moth¬ 
er whose own teeth are in terrible 
shape. He would like to be able to 
treat the mother as well, but fr a 
line has to be drawn somewhere, " 

Don has learned not to feel 
too angry with parents when he en¬ 
counters neglect. He feels that 
many are "so busy surviving that 
taking care of teeth comes way down 

on the totem pole of priorities. " 
n If you don’t have money and 
live 25 miles from the nearest den¬ 
tist and your car isn’t so good , or 
you have no car, getting to dental 
attention can be very difficult. " 

Don graduated in 1953 from Tufts 
Dental School, He was in private 
practice for 17 years in Connecticut 
prior to making the move to Vermont. 
Briefly comparing dental health a¬ 


pulling teeth: 

not the answer 



At left: Dr. Kemnitzer 
and assistant at work. 


Below left: 

Hygienist at work 

photos: Mark Mitchell 



wareness in the two states, he finds 
far more decay and deterioration as 
well as uneven and crooked teeth 
here,. 

"Connecticut's a high income 
area, " he explains, "For most 
people a dentist is nearby, they have 
the money to pay for it and they're 
educated from an early age to have 
regular checkups. Also, kids there 
are under their parents’ wings 
’onger; here so many seem to have 
to get out early and face the world, " 


Don thinks that the education he 
can impart to his patients (and their 
parents) is just as important as "sta¬ 
bilizing" their mouths. He pounds 
away at the essentials of "home care” 
such as regular brushing and limit¬ 
ing intake of cavity-causing soft 
drinks and sweets. 

He returns again and again to 
the dangers of premature extract¬ 
ion, particularly for young children. 

"It causes the permanent teeth to 
come in out of position, which leads 
to improper bite, crowding, and 
bad jaw relationships. " he says. 

Don notes that his Dental Care 
Program clinic has been among the 
first dental offices in the community 
to offer on-the-job experience to 
dental assistants being trained at 
the Rutland Area Vocational School, 

There have been recent budget¬ 
ary rumblings from Montpelier over 
the future of the "tooth fairy" pro¬ 
gram. Don reacts angrily that to 
give it the axe would be "criminal, " 

He insists that "there’s a vital need 
for it" and that even with l t 000 ac¬ 
tive patients the unit still isn’t able 
to service all the young people, par¬ 
ticularly older teenagers, who could 
use treatment. 

Of his own rewards. Dr, Kem¬ 
nitzer says: "You have improved 
your patients' lives and somewhere 
down inside them you've got some 
dental thoughts going. Many are go¬ 
ing to become regular visitors to 
the dentist and so will their chi'dren," 
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AT RUTLAND HOSPITAL: 


51 EXCESS 


99 


by T. Wylie 

Everyone knows that medical costs 
have climbed beyond the reach of 
mo st Vermonters. Vermont resid¬ 
ents now pay 11 cents out of every 
dollar for health care. This is 40% 
more than what the rest of the nation 
pays. 

Are Vermont hospitals doing any¬ 
thing to cut down these high costs? 
Definitely not. If anything Vermont 
hospitals have over built their fac¬ 
ilities to the point where there now 
are 335 "excess beds" in Vermont 
hospitals. 


According to a February 26th 
’975 report by Eric Helt of Compre¬ 
hensive Health P anning, ". . . 18% of 
our hospital beds are unnecessary". 

He t also states , "these beds cost 
Vermonters $6.5 million a year to 
maintain". 

The Rutland Hospital is no exception. 
According to the report, which is 
based on an optimal occupancy rate 
of 85% (meaning a hospital operating 
with an average of 15% of its beds 
empty would have no excess beds), 
the Rutland Hospital has 51 "excess 
beds". 

Each excess bed cost $17, 773 a year 


BEOS 

to maintain. This includes all staff¬ 
ing and overhead costs. The total 
affect of 51 excess beds at the Rutland 
Hospital is a cost of $906, 423 a year. 

Who pays for the cost of these 
"excess beds" at the hospital? The 
answer is simple. The consumer who 
needs the hospitals' services. At 
the hospital rates for rooms and ser¬ 
vices have gone up continually every 
six months for the past two years. 

With such a large number of "excess 
beds" to maintain, hospital patients 
are actually paying for the management 
mistakes of the hospital administration. 
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CONT'D 


Above: Dennis Neson cutting Fred Capron's hair 
in Gene Morello's shop on West St. Dennis is 
from California, where he learned to 
cut hair 


Clem Abatiell, above, has been 
barbering in Rutland for 25 years. 
"Dad put me into a barber shop when 
I was in 8th grade, " Clem said, 
"That was the old Italian custom. 

You start sweeping the floor and 
nick up the trade* rr Clem was out 
of the barbering business while he 
spent five years in college and in the 
army. 

M I think there is a tendency for 
hair to get a little shorter, tT Clem 
said about styles, "but I don't think 
it will be short like it used to be, 

I think a man looks better with a 
little longer hair, 

ff I enjoy the trade. I like talking 
with people and 99% of the people 
are nice people. I sense if they 
want to talk. Then I talk. If they 
don f t want to talk, I sense it --after 
so many years, ft 

G ! em T s advice for men worried 
about losing their hair: M Pick the 
right parents, M 


Tom Mazzariello, above, has been cutting hair in Rutland for 25 
years. He learned from his father. Since the 1960‘s Tom says, 
f, Guys have been taking more and more in between haircuts--so the 
style of 'onger hair has cut into my business. A guy used to get 
$26 worth of haircuts a year. Now it r s not unusual for a guy to 
come in and say he hasn't had a haircut for three to five months. rr 




UNION: 
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At Rutland Hospital: 


HOSPITAL 

The following is an interview with 
a nurse who has worked at the Rut- 
and Hospital for the past 2 
years and'has signed an AFSCME 
Union card signifying her interest 
in having the hospital workers vote 
on the issue of a union for the em¬ 
ployees. 

VOICE: What is it like to work as a 
nurse at the Rutland Hospital ? 

NURSE: From the patients 1 point of 
view I usually feel rewarded when I 
take care of them. However it’s 
often discouraging as we can’t take 
care of patients the way we should. 

We don T t have the time to give the 
nursing care that patients need, 
especially the emotional support. 

One example of this is when we greet 
a patient and ask how they are, we 
can’t stay and talk with them in a 
genuine manner as we have so many 
other duties to attend to. r 
VOICE: Why aren r t you able to give 
the kind of care you feel the patients 
should have? 

NURSE: Because nursing needs at the 
Rutland hospital are understaffed and 
we are todpressured for time. I T m - 
an LPN and I must do all sorts of 
duties that Nurses Aides can’t do, 
VOICE: Has it been like this for the 
time you have worked at the hospital? 
NURSE: It was pretty bad when we 
started* but it T s gotton worse. We 
are more short-handed how. 

VOICE: How do other nurses feel 
about being short-handed? 

NURSE: From those I have talked 
to^hey feel mostly the same. I often 
hear them say, "there’s not enough 
help on this floor 11 . Many times a 
nurse is pulled from one floor to 
work on another and you hear them 
say, 11 My God, you T re just as short- 
handed as we are”. The adminis¬ 
tration is pulling workers from short 
areas to other short areas which 
doesn’t help anyone . 

VOICE: Why does the administration 
allow the nurses to be understaffed? 
NURSE: It ^appears the Hospital 
doesn’t fill a vacancy when someone 
leaves, despite the fact there is no 
"shortage of qualified nurses in the 

area. We have bitched to our super¬ 
visors about being understaffed, so 
the top administrators must know, 
but nothing is done. 


WORKER 

VOICE: As a nurse and hospital work¬ 
er, what is your view of the hospital 
administration ? 

NURSE: There could be a great 
improvement. For one thing there 
is no trust, and I don’t trust them. 
There is a lack of resDonse by the 
administration to our requests and 
inquiries. Often they ask us to 
attend training sessions to upgrade 
our skills but when we ask about 
wages and positions, they say noth¬ 
ing or are non-committal 
VOICE: Is there any way for^hospital 
workers to voice their concerns to 
the administration ? 

NURSE: Last Year the administration 
set ud a grievance committee. There 
have been two meetings. 

VOICE: What is your opinion of this 
grievance committee ? 

NURSE: I think it is a waste of time. 
There wouldnlt even have been such 
a committee without the pressure by 
some workers for a union. It was 
just an administration tactic to out 
up a rr good show 1 ' when oeople showed 
interest in the union. 

At the first meeting of this ’grie¬ 
vance committee M we weren’t even 
told what the purpose of the meeting 
was. We were all called to a meeting 
and when we got there we were told 
we had ten minutes to tell them 
what’s been disturbing us! We all 
sat there and looked at those three 
administrators and were dumb¬ 
founded , We never knew what the 
meeting was for and didn't have time 
to think about it. When we asked 
questions, they were not answered 
directly. The administrators just 
twisted oiir questions around and 
tried to make us look foolish. 

VOICE: How do you think the admin¬ 
istration feels about your work as a 
nurse ? 

NURSE: All they care about is how 
things look for show. They aren’t 
concerned about the quality of our 
care, they know we are short-handed 
and don't do anything about it. 

VOICE: How do you feel about a union 
for the hospital workers? 

NURSE: I dream of the day we'll have 
it. I think it will be good for the hos¬ 
pital. If the union comes, at last 
we M l have someone behind us, 

Cont'd on p. 6 
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46 CENTER STREET—DOWNTOWN RUTLAND 773-3026 
across from Wilson Sports 

THE PET STORE FOR PET PEOPLE 

A world of exotic Fish <S Pets to look at & to buy 

GR»HD OPENING ~ 

HSH-BIRD5-REPT1LES- f^l 

COMMON & EXOTIC MAMMALS 


HOSPITAL 


Since October 19-73 several em¬ 
ployees of the Rutland Hospital have 
actively been organizing to have the 
hospital workers represented by 
the AFSCME (American Federation 
of State County and Municipal Em¬ 
ployees) Union. 

From a small beginning the organ¬ 
izing efforts have involved 130.work¬ 
ers who have signed cards indicating 
their interest in having the question 
of union representation voted on by 
the hospital workers. 

Additionally, eight workers have 
signed cards and submitted their 
names to the Hospital Administration 
indicating they are acti\el y organ¬ 
izing for the union* The following 
eight persons represent the Rutland 
Hospital AFSCME Organizing Comm * 
ittee: 

Stewart Carey 
Debra Kapitan 
George McIMahon 
Margo Morris 


] 

\ 


t 

\ 


Dona'd Taylor 
Polly Terenzir. 
Tom Terenzin 
Beth Walsh 


* 

i 

« 
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DARTON S 

PERFORMERS 
REGISTRY 


<0 


46 \'Z Center St. Rutland 
Monday thru Saturday 

l: 30 on 


AUDITIONS BOOKINGS 

Restaurants Night flubs 

Parties Banquets 

call 773-3070 



1 ‘ GREETING CARD j | 
HEADQUARTERS I 

PflNH ANIMAIQ * 
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^ Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center Street Rutland 

all kinds of leathers 

Belts* Bags* Garments* Hats* 
Wallets, Silver Jewelry 

9AM - 5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 


HOURS 
9 - 10 
Daily 


Crescent & Church Sts, 
Rutland* Vt. 775-0924 


BRUNO'S MARKET 


Your bottles are money. 
Come spend them with us. 


We still have the coldest and 
| lowest priced beverages in the 


O P L E 
PLACES 
THIN 

by A1 Taylor 


■ 


Since our first column, a friend 
held out his hand to me and I grasped 
it, reluctant to let go, for I had an 
Inner premonition it would be for the 
last time. He didn’t speak but his ey&s 
still alert but not quite as bright as 
they once had been, told me many 
things, I saw no fear, only bewilder¬ 
ment and questions I could not answer 
because these same questions I shall 
no doubt ask of another someday not 
too distant* 

I am proud to have called this man 
f riend and am confident he knew I was 
his friend. Words, spoken or written, 
are fragile and few of either withstand 
the ravages of time. Only memories 
and dreams endure and these just for 
a lifespan. Thank you Pasqual (Pst) 
Romano, my friend, for contributing 
to mine* Pat died March 13th* 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health tenter 

onn Low^t 

XtYi Heaith C are 
For Women 

187 North Main St Rutland 

ms-iosb 

T~- 


DARTON S 

SHOWCASE 

& 

GALLERY 


46 '/?. Center St. Rutland 
Monday thru Saturday 


Coffee, Tea (On the House) 
Bring your lunch 7 Why not. 


CHEESE 


COLD RIVER 
NATURAL FOODS 
21 Curtur St., Rutland 


11:30 on 


LITTLE BIG STORE 

40 CENTER ST wi lsons sports 

Rutland 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 


Hospital conpd 

We won’t get everything of course* 
but no one ever does. We need a 
union to back us up so when we have 
complaints, even small ones, we 
won't get fired for speaking up* 

VOICE: What do you hope the union 
will accomplish? 

NURSE: I think it will help us with 
better pay, cost of living increases 
at regular intervals. The union 
will give us a better voice with the 
adm frustration. 

The administration says we have a 
voice, but the committee is a puppet 
on a string. We want our elected 
voice* We want better staffing so 
we won't be so tired all the time. 

I r d like to be able to relax more 
when Pm home off of work. A 
union has to be better than what we 
have now. Nothing could be worse, 
VOICE: What do you think the chances 
are for a union at the hospital? 
NURSE: Right now about fifty-fifty* 

If more people were not afraid of 
petty letters sent out by the adminis¬ 
tration, we'd have a better chance. 
VOICE: Is the administration act¬ 
ively trying to dissuade workers from 
signing union cards? 

NURSE: I definitely feel they are, as 
the administration knows a union can 
hurt them. 

VOICE: What tactic is the adminis¬ 
tration using to dissuade workers? 
NURSE: The fear of losing their 
jobs. The administration attitude is, 

11 if we fire you we can easily replace 
you", I know of some young women 
who work in the kitchen who seemed 
to have been threatened by their 
supervisors into not signing union 
cards. 

VOICE: Have you had any personal 
experience as to how a union has 
helped any friends or members of 
your family? 

NURSE: Yes* my parents and husband 
are all in unions where they work 
and I can see how their jobs have 
been more secure, the staffing better, 
and they have regular pay raises and 
cost of living increases. The union 
fights for better benefits for them. 
They know if they want or need some¬ 
thing they will have more fighting 
power behind them than trying to do 
it alone. 


• BULK FOODS 

• HERBS 

• TEAS 

• SOAPS 

• VITAMINS 

• CHEESES 

• WINES 

• BOOKS 

• FRUITS 
■* NUTS 
♦ETC* ... 


DISCOVER 

S’faurtjte 

A NEW COMF1 LTI I AMILY 
LEISURE fruf SHOPPE 

* COINS 

p HOiteiES 

* CRAFTS 
• GIFTS 


NOW YOUK COMPLETE 
STAMP HEADQUARTERS 

krlnunsts 

■ 4SWc*i Sl RutNnd. VI 77 h 2*43 




cold river 
natural foods 

21 CENTER STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Interested in a play-group 
for 18 month olds to 3 year 
olds? Maybe co-operative* 
maybe--? Call Susan Brown 
773-3994 
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The Mideast « One View 



Ed, Note: This is the first of a 
three-part series on the Mideast* 

I went to Israel last summer 
primarily as a tourist, not to re- 
oort on the Mideast situation. Ne¬ 
vertheless, I came back with two 
strong impressions about the Israe¬ 
li people, First, the Israelis want 
peace. It has become fashionable 
these days, particularly on the poli¬ 
tical left, to oortray the Israelis as 
“militaristic" and "intransigent. “ 

As I saw it, nothing could be further 
from the truth. No people in the 
world today yearns more deeply for 
peace. Listen to almost any Israe¬ 
li popular song and you will hear 
this yearning expressed. Talk to 
the average Israeli, even the sol¬ 
dier, and you will hear no bitterness 
against the Arabs, no hatred, but 
only the desire that one day they 
will “live and let live. n If Israel is 
a military power, it is not out of any 
wish to be. The average Israeli is 
not happy to see over half the nation¬ 
al product go for defense. He would 
much rather see that money go for 
domestic needs, for housing, for 
services , to aid new immigrants. 

He does not enjoy living under the 
world’s most burdensome taxation 
(he keeps only about 40% of his 
average $360 per month salary) and 
its highest inflation (a gallon of hi- 
test gas now costs $2. 66). But as 
he has learned from four wars’in 
25 years , a strong army is the price 
of survival. Today , when Russia is 
again arming the Arab states to the 
teeth with the latest , most sophis¬ 
ticated weapons and France and the 
* 

U. S. are also contributing to the 
Arab arsenals, this has never been 
more true. 

Former Sen. Fulbright and cer¬ 
tain sectors of the media have la¬ 
beled Israel “intransigent, n but the 
average Israeli can not agree. He 
recalls that immediately after the 
Six Day War in June, 1967 his lea¬ 
ders offered to meet “anytime, any 
place" with Arab rulers to discuss 
an overall settlement. Two months 
later the Arabs held a summit meet¬ 
ing in Khartoum and issued their 
reply: “No recognition, no negotia¬ 
tions, no peace, M Today, in the 
wake ofawar he did not start and on¬ 
ly 'won at great cost, he is being 
asked to make major territorial 
withdrawals that will very definitely 
leave his tiny country (far smaller 
than Vermont and at one point only 
nine miles wide) more vulnerable 
to attack. Though twice before -- 


by 

Jake Sherman 



in ^948 and 1956--he has withdrawn 
from Sinai, he is again willing to 
consider doing this. Only this time, 
instead of settling for international 
and U. N. "guarantees? which have 
proved useless in checking Egypt¬ 
ian aggression, he is insisting uoon 
a formal commitment of non-belli¬ 
gerency from the Egyptians made 
directly to him. In other words, 
he is willing to trade land for words 
in the cause of peace* Even this 
the Egyptians refuse to do, demand¬ 
ing, in effect, that he give back the 
Sinai without strings. As for the 
Palestine Liberation Organization,, 
he refuses to sit down with those 
who commit atrocities on his women 
and children and whose reason for 
existence is the destruction of his 
state. If “intransigence 11 means re¬ 
fusing to take tea with your would- 
be murderer, he pleads guilty. 

The second major impression 
I brought home was of the strength 
of the Israeli people. I expected to 
fine a people depressed, dispirited 
paralyzed with fear, and looking 

behind every bush for terrorists. 
This was certainly the picture of the 
Israelis suggested by the many 
press accounts which followed the 


Yom Kiopur War, The fact that 
the massacre of 25 schoolchildren 
by Arab terrorists had taken place 
at Ma'alot only a month before our 
arrival and that 15 civilians had 
been slaughtered at Kiryat Shemana 
only two months previous increased 
our apprehension of finding a grim, 
glum populace mumbling n , . what's 
the use of going on. “ 

We found just the opposite. The 
people appeared vigorous and pur¬ 
poseful. They thronged the attract¬ 
ive streets of Haifa going about 
their business. In the evening their 
conversation and laughter filled the 
sidewalk cafes. To be sure, there 
were young soldiers everywhere. 

And there were uniformed reserv¬ 
ists guarding subway entrances, 
post offices, municipal offices, and 
other likely terrorist targets. But 
the prevailing atmosphere was one 
of gaiety not gloom. It did not seem 
possible that the Ma'alot tragedy had 
taken place less than 25 miles away 
or that less than 50 miles away a 
murderous border warfare was 
being carried on against terrorists 
infiltrating from Fatahland, It was 
clear that for the Israelis the cur¬ 
rent crisis was no cause for panic; 
it was just one of a series going 
back scores of years. Equally 
clear was the Israeli love for their 
land and their determination to de¬ 
fend it come what may. 

This seems a strange attitude 
for a people who as King Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia told a visiting group of 
U. S. Congressmen last month “have 
no religious sites in Palestine and no 
right to have a state there," Perhaos 
such a remark is to be expected from 
a monarch who does not permit Jews 
on his soil, but nevertheless it dis¬ 
mays the Israelis that the king 

should deny what most every school- 
child knows, namely, that Palestine 
was the land promised to the Jews 
in the Bible , that there their reli¬ 
gious, spiritual, and national iden¬ 
tity was forged, and that for 1300 
years they ruled there as a sover¬ 
eign state. It is not on the basis of 
the Bible alone, however, that the 
Jewish people asserts its right to a 
nation in its historic homeland. 

This right has been affirmed in mo- 
ern times by the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917, the League of Nations man¬ 
date of 1922. the U, N, Partition Re- 
solution'of 1947, the admission of 
Israel to the U. N. in 1949, and the 
subsequent recognition of Israel by 
the vast majority of the world's 
states. 




WOODCRAFT 

HARDWARE 

12 TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE! 773-6626 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooers for rent 
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Accavallo: cont'd ( 

"I was headed up West St. hill when 
Officer Tuepker was headed down. I 
watched in my mirror and saw John 
turn around in Parker's Texaco and 
follow me up the hill. When I stopped 
at Dooley's Texaco on Woodstock, 

John was right behind me. He said, 

'Let me see your license and regis¬ 
tration. ' I said, 'John, I haven't got 
my license with me and my registra¬ 
tion is in transfer in the mail. ' He 
said, 'Get in the car. ' I said, 'John, 

I'm not getting in your car. I'll be in¬ 
side if you want me. ' John came in 
the garage and said, 'Lee, I want to 
talk to you. ' I said, 'John, I'm right 
here. ' He grabbed me and said 'Let's 
go. You're under arrest. ' We got in 
the car and he said 'I'm not going to 
arrest you. I'm going to give you a 
citation. ' I said 'I told you I didn't 
vant to sit in this car, I'll be inside. ' 
John came in and said, 'Lee, I want to 
talk to you. ' I said, "John, I'm lis¬ 
tening. ' Then he grabbed me so hard 
I thought he broke my arm. Then he 
threw me through the door and up 
against the car and put handcuffs on 
me. He put me in the car. He said, 
'That's it. You're ; under arrest. ' I 
asked seven times why I was arrested 
and got no reply. I was humiliated 
when people saw me in handcuffs. I 
stayed in handcuffs for forty-three 
minutes. I told him to take the hand¬ 
cuffs off because I wanted to use the 
phone. He wouldn't take them off. My 
rights were not read to me. I also got 
four citations amounting to approxi¬ 
mately $100. " 

Accavallo said, "I am a businessman 
,*nd I don't think these things should 
happen. Someone might need a whole 
storefront done and they might see me 
md think that I'm a criminal or some- 
hing. " 

"People in Rutland complain,but 
they really don't do anything. I'm 
doing something--putting my name 
and pennies on the line. " Lee has 
seen an attorney in regard to this 
matter. 

"My main concern, however, is 
getting Tuepker off the force. A 
police officer is supposed to help 
not harm the citizens. I don't think 
that a law-officer, who represents 
the City of Rutland should act in the 
way he does. I've complained but 
I doubt whether anything will be done. " 

Chief Jenne said that he himself 
investigates any complaint, but "a 
two-week suspension is the most I 
can give any man. Only the Board 
of Aldermen can discharge him. " 

Mayor Godnick has received two 
written complaints, aside from Ac¬ 
cavallo's, about Tuepker. One of 
these was signed by three different 
people. Aside from the time Tuepker 
participated in a pancake eating con¬ 
test while on duty, from which there 
were many complaints, six or seven 
people have complained verbally a- 
bout Tuepker to the Mayor. "One 
woman, " Godnick said, "even came 
into my office with tears in her eyes, 
from the way he talked to her. " 

"Of all the patrolmen we have, " 
the Mayor said, "we get more com¬ 
plaints about him than perhaps all the 
others put together. " 


I have an apartment in 
Rutland to share: $75 
per month. Call Michael 
773-7363 



State Cut Rate 



"WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 
DOCTOR RECOMMENDS". 



97 State Street 

Rutland, Vt 05763 



Tel. 773-2855 



Vermont Legal Aid is running a 
series of seminars entit'ed, "Law 
for the Layman", designed to help 
oeoole become better informed concern' 
ing their legal rights. The sessions 
will be held Thursday evenings at the 
Rutland Free Library, Center and 
Court Streets from 7-8:30 om. Dates > 
topics and instructors for the seminars 
are as follows: 

March 20-Introduction and Private 
and Public Housing- 
Patrick ? er g 

April 3-Divorce-Eugene Rakow 

April lO’-Consumer Protection- 
Jam es Dunn 

April 17- Criminal Law-Steven 
Edelstein 

April 24-Estates and Wills-Alan 
George 

All sessions are free of charge and 
open to anyone interested. 


GEORGE’S 

RESTAURANT 


Basic New England Food 
at reasonable rates 

Under new ownership; 

Larry and Mary Hobbs 

53 WALES ST., RUTLAND, VT. 
773-9774 

Mon-Thurs: 6 a. m.-5 o.m.- 
Fri. 'til 7 Sat. 6 am- 3om 





MINTZER 

BROTHERS INC. 
COMPLETE 
BUILDING 


SUPPLIES 


• HARDWARE 

• PLYWOOD 

• ROOFING 

• PLASTIC PIPE 

• INSULATION 

• WINDOWS 

• DOORS 

• PANELING 

• FUEL TANKS 

• SEPTIC TANKS 

• DRAINAGE TILE 

• KITCHEN CABINETS 
Over 50 Years Of 

Quality Service 


775-0834 


Locoted Next To 
River St. Bridge 

60 Strongs Av. Rutland 



Staff for this issue: Andrea 
Burke, Michael Brown, Lori 
Fyles, Al Taylor, Joan Eckley, 
Tom Wylie, Mike Fanin, Milton 
Rounds, Bonnie Allen 


VOICE BOX 


The Rutland Voice is a non-orofit 
community newspaper^ It is run 
entirely by volunteers } supported 
by advertising, donations arid sub¬ 
scriptions. Although the paper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year. 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help. 
You can write to us at 13 Center St/ 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 773-7363 


You can get the Voice on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at these places 
Rutland: Creed's Mkt. , Delliveneri's ~ 
Mkt. , Jack's Variety, Helene's Var¬ 
iety, Bruno's Mkt. 


Cuttingsville : G&G Market 
Castleton Corners : Coons Gen. Store 
Middletown SPrings : Valley Mkt. 

At all ot our advertisers. 

And always at our office: 13 Center St 
Rutland, Vt. 


The RUTLAND VOICE 


can use your help: 

The paper needs reporters, 1 
researchers, typists, 
artists, advertising 
managers, stamp-lickers, 
distributors, photographers, 
and your ideas. 


The Rutland Voice will have office 
hours every Tuesday and Wednesday 
from 1-5 pm. Stop by our office 
13 Center St. , Rutland, or call 
775-0471. Evenings call: 773-7363 
or 775-0317 
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FAMILY FARM IS ALIVE AND WELL IN BENSON (SEE PAGE 5) 
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TO OUR READERS: 


Since June 1973, almost two years, we have 
been publishing the Rutland VOICE . All of this 
time the work has been done completely by 
volunteers. Recently, several of the people 
who have worked on the paper since the begin¬ 
ning have left. Although other volunteers have 
joined, the VOICE now lacks people who —as 
volunteers — can take responsibility over the 
various aspects of the paper. These areas 
include: advertising, finances, distribution, 
layout, editorial policy and reporting. 


The Rutland VOICE has no formal structure, 
not incorporated. It is not owned by any- 
No one controls it. It operates on a 

per month. This money 


It is 
one. 

budget of about $180 
comes from advertising (mostly) and donations* 
At this point the paper could move in several 
directions. The office and supplies are here. 
They could be used in various ways. 


Unfortunately, without strong support, it is 
not likely that the paper will continue publish¬ 
ing, It is difficult (impossible 7 J to continually 
find volunteers to do all of the work that is 
necessary in order to put out a newspaper. 

The problem, then, is to find new volunteers, 
or to find sufficient funding to pay someone 
to do the necessary work on a regular basis. 

These problems are not insurmountable, 
if there are enough people in the Rutland 
community who feel the need for a paper 
like the VOICE to continue. The future of the 
paper really rests with you, the readers. 
Contact us at our office, 13 Center St. or 
phone: 775-0471(days) f 773-7363 (evenings). 

Michael Brown 
for the VOICE 
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Problem Pregnancy 

B y Cathy B rooks 


The need for sexually active people 
to have accurate information about 
pregnancy is great* This article will 
inform you of the resources available 
here for dealing with problem preg¬ 
nancy* 

HOW DOES A WOMAN KNOW SHE IS 
PREGNANT? 

Although many other mental and 
physical factors may cause a missed 
menstrual period, this is the most 
obvious sign of a possible pregnancy. 
Other possible symptoms may appear 
as early as four to six weeks after * 
the date of conception. These are 
nausea or vomiting, weight gain, 
increased frequency of urination, 
breast tenderness or fullness, nipple 
sensitivity, and fatigue* The best 
way to determine pregnancy is through 
a urine test. A pregnancy can now 
be determined as early as five days 
after a period is due. This test in¬ 
volves a first morning urine specimen. 
The cost of this test varies from 
nothing to $18* 00 These places can 
do the test: some private physicians 
in their office or throught the Rutland 
Hospital, Planned Parenthood, the 
Southern Vermont Woman's Health 
Center, and Birthright* The results 
should be checked by an examination 
by a physician to see if the uterus 
(womb) is enlarged due to pregnancy* 
HOW URGENT IS IT TO HAVE A 
PREGNANCY TEST DONE? 

Unfortunately, some women post¬ 


pone having the test until they have 
missed two periods. Regardless of 
the decision about the pregnancy, it 
is urgent to determine as soon as 
possible the fact of pregnancy* Since 
the first three months are the most 
crucial for the fetal development a 
woman's health and nutrition should 
be checked and a doctor^ care begun 
immediately. If a woman considers 
an abortion, she must know that the 
longer she waits, the greater the 
medical risk and the harder an abor¬ 
tion is to obtain, 

WHERE CAN ON GO FOR HELP IN 
DECIDING WHAT TO DO ABOUT A 
PROBLEM PREGNANCY? 

Because the decision about a prob¬ 
lem pregnancy can have long-term 
effects upon the woman, her partner, 
and her family, it is often a traumatic 
one* Many agencies with qualified 
counselors are readily available to 
assist in this decision* The following 
agencies discuss all the alternatives, 
both continuation and termination of 
the pregnancy: Planned Parenthood, 

The Southern Vermont Women's Health 
Center, Vermont Children's Aid and 
Rutland Mental Health* Others state 
their anti-abortion policy and empha 
size support for the mother to con¬ 
tinue the pregnancy and consider 
adoption* These are Birthright and 
Catholic Charities* In additon to 
supportive counseling for the woman, 
all these agencies offer the same 
services to the father of the child or 


the parents of both partners, 

WHAT IF A WOMAN DECIDES TO 
TERMINATE THE PREGNANCY? 

To the woman who chooses to ter¬ 
minate her pregnancy, there are 
several things she must consider* If 
it has been less than twelve {IE) weeks 
since the first day of the last normal 
menstrual period, a D &C (dilation 
and curettage) by suction or vacuum 
aspiration can be performed, either 
by local or general anesthetic. Un¬ 
less there are other medical or 
psycho ogical problems, the choice 
of local or general anesthetic is up 
to her* 

The vacuum aspiration can be per¬ 
formed in Rutland at the Southern 
Vermont Women's Health Center 
with a local anesthetic and no over¬ 
night stay* It may also be performed 

at the Rutland Hospital under a 
general anesthetic and an overnight 
stay. Other hospitals and clinics 
throughout Vermont, New Hampshire 
New York and Massachusetts can al¬ 
so do the same type of abortion under 
local or general anesthetic. 

Past twelve weeks, a woman must 
go to New York, Massachusetts or 
New Hampshire to a clinic or hospi¬ 
tal for a one to three day stay for e^ 
either a'D&C under general anesthe¬ 
tic or a saline (salting out) procedure. 
The medical risk and the possible 
psychological trauma of these later 
abortions is greater than a vacuum 
aspiration* 

The fight to choose an abortion is 
open to all women over eighteen 
years of age without the consent of 
parents or spouse and to minors 
with parental consent. Facilities 
outside of Vermont will perform 
abortions on minors without parental 
consent, but the requirements vary. 
The cost of a safe, legal abortion 
varies from $50 to $700, depending 
on the facility and procedure* T 
IF A WOMAN DECIDES TO CONTINUE 
THE PREGNANCY: 

For the woman who decides to 
continue the pregnancy many alterna¬ 
tives are available to assist her* 
Financial support and Medicaid for 
medical expenses can be obtained 
through the Department of Social 
| Welfare. Arrangements can be made 
| through Vermont Children's Aid or 
Catholic Charities for the woman to 
stay in a foster or boarding home if 
she prefers not to be with her fam¬ 
ily during the pregnancy. Or she may 
stay in the E ] izabeth Lund Home in 
Burlington which is a live-in facility 
which emphasizes group support* In 
any case, financial arrangements can 
be made to relive the burden on the * 
woman's family* 

There are also pre-natal classes 
' for pregnant couples and unwed mo- 
^ thers. Classes are similar although 
conducted through different agencies: 
Visiting Nurses Association, Dept, 
of Public Health, Southern Vermont 
Women's Health Center, and the Ur¬ 
ban Center* A pilot nutrition pro¬ 
ject (W.L C.), --women, infants, and 

cont'd page 3 
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“ELDERS OF THE TRIBE’ 


Maggie Kuhn, leader of the 
Grey Panthers, spoke April 16 at 
a Statewide Conference on Aging 
in Randolph sponsored by the 
Vermont Ecumenical Society, on 
the Seven Basic Human Rights. 


According to Kuhn, these 
rights are: 


1. The right 

2. The right 
ination. 

3. The right 
4* The 'right 

tection. 

5. The right 

6. The right 
dignity. 

7. The right 


to eat. 

of self-determin- 
to work. 

to consumer pro¬ 
to health care, 
to live with 

to die. 


Kuhn said that although every- 
one should have an equal right to 
eat, we Americans tend to base 
the right to eat on the ability 
to pay. We have placed such a 
strong emphasis on earning our 
bread, that only 30 -i| 0 % of the 
people entitled to Food Stamps 
will use them. 


Vermonters were saluted by 
Kuhn for maintaining community 
selfdetermination through Town 
Meetings. 

Kuhn felt the American Medical 
Assoc. was portraying socialized 
medicine as degrading to prevent 



Pregancy cont'd 


children--can provide free supplemen¬ 
tal foods such as cereal, milk-and 
cheese to pregnant women, nursing 

mothers, and children under 4. 

A woman's education need not be 
interrupted by pregnancy. She may 
continue to attend classes in school 
during the entire pregnancy. Or, if 
she drops out of school, she can 
continue her studies at home. Ver¬ 
mont Children's Aid or Catholic 
Charities can assist in setting this 
up. 

WHAT ABOUT ADOPTION? 


The single mother must face the 
question of whether tq give up the 
child for adoption or to keep it, A 
Woman must have the consent of ' 
the father of the child to relinquish 
it but not to keep it. If she is under 
18, she must have consent of one 
parent to give up the child, but not to 
keep it. 

Catholic Charities and Vermont 
Children's Aid can assist the woman 
in her decision about adoption. Be¬ 
cause both agencies also handle the 
actital adoption process, they can 
reassure the woman that her wishes 
for the type of parents and environ- 
ment.for her child will help deter¬ 
mine the choice of adoptive parents. 
Even though the mother may never 
discover who has her child or where 
it is she can always obtain informa¬ 
tion about its health and well-being. 

As many women know, the fears 
and confusion of an unplanned and 
perhaps unwanted pregnancy can be 
very real. Hopefully, this informa¬ 
tion about available alternatives will 
help people in making the difficult 
decision about a problem pregnancy. 


feels that if socialized medicine 
is good for The President, bis 
entourage. Congressmen and fami¬ 
lies and the entire military 
establishment, it should be good 
for all Americans, At the very 
least she streesed consumer cbn- 
trol of heal care administration. 

"Life with dignity," Kuhn said, 
"includes the right of old people 
to seek companionship, love and 
sex." Furthermore, it is as fit¬ 
ting for an older woman to be 
attracted to a younger man as it 
is for an older man to be attract¬ 
ed to a younger woman. 

"We have the right to die with 
dignity," believes Kuhn, "the 
right to refuse a prolonged 
death." "We have the right to a 
simple, inexpensive memorial 
service instead of an elaborate, 
expensive funeral parade." Kuhn 
feels it is more natural and 
productive "to return to the 
earth in a pine box, to enrich 
the soil and to support new life 
be it birch tree or lilac bush." 

"Along with these rights," 
continued Kuhn, "are responsi¬ 
bilities. The responsibility to 
be good neighbors ; to be advo¬ 
cates of those in need of advo¬ 
cacy; to be guardians of the 
common good; to be watchdogs of 
planning commissions and govern- 



GEORGE’S 


RESTAURANT 



Basic New England Food 
at reasonable rates 

Under new ownershio: 
Larry and Mary Hobbs 

53 WALES ST., RUTLAND, VT. 
7 73 - 9774 

Mon-Thurs: 6a. m. -5 p.m.- 
Fri. ’til 7 Sat. 6 am- 3diti 


ments; to be responsible consum¬ 
ers; and to be public citizens." 

Each individual should strive to 
continue growing and learning - 
"maturing to rigor mortis" - 
becoming a valuable, contribut¬ 
ing "elder of the tribe" and 
refuse to become a useless, 
selfish "wrinkled baby." 

One local senior who heard 
Maggie Kuhn speak said she liked 
Maggie's frankness and agreed 
with her attitude. This lady 
was particularly surprised to 
see a number of young people in 
attendance and was glad Mrs, 

Kuhn stressed old people working 
with young people. 

Several seniors were asked why 
people eligible for Food Stamps 
weren't using them. The number 
one reason given was people cant 
afford them. 

When asked if they thought 
they should have the right to 
work, all agreed that everyone 
should have the right. 

Milton Rounds and Fletcher 
Chapin were asked if they should 
have the right to die. Milton 
Rounds stated that he was already 
exercising his right by refusing 
a pacemaker. Mr. Chapin felt doc¬ 
tors were prolonging life to make 
money. 



USED SPECIAL 



6 Sleeper Cox Camper 
1 only $395.00 


ALSO ONE USED PORTA CABIN 
HARD TOP POP-UP CAMPER 
RECREATIONAL GENERAL STORE 

LEISURE LINES 

HI* 4, last Rutland, VI. 775*0854 

- MON* - SAT* 9-5 


HOURS 

9-10 

Daily 


Crescent & Church Sts. 

Rutland, Vt. 775-0924 


BRUNO'S MARKET 

Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 


We still have the coldest and 
| lowest oriced beverages in 


i 




now voutr complete 

STAMP HIADOUABJEHS 

Qsuls S'lntirtits 

<4* WtuSi Ruilind: Vi. ?7S - ?443 


DISCOVER 
0 x 2 s Srlntcrtsts 


A NEW COMP i Lit 1AMILV 
LEISURE TIME SHOPPE 
* COINS 
* HOBBIES 
* C RAFTS 
* LIFTS 
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Brandon Training 
School Destiny 

After reading the morning 
edition of our local newepaper 
I am wonder what Mental 
Health Commissioner Robert 
Akin really knows about Brandon 
Training SthooL Has he ever 
visited the school and seen how 
much we really need this ins¬ 
titution in our state* 

The students really need the 
education, constant care and sup- i 
ervision of this school. I just 
can’t see how these children can 
face the outside world, with con¬ 
ditions as they are today. 

Just last week I witnessed a 
cruel situation where a retarded 
child entered a store* Two child¬ 
ren inside, saw him entering and 
started laughing and actually 
abusing him* This is a sad sit¬ 
uation, that would be repeated 
again and again if these children 
were put out in the world alone. 

There are many educational ac¬ 
tivities being achieved at the 
Brandon Training School that 
these children would not recieve 
if the school was closed* 

Please Mr, Akin, go and see | 
for yourself, all of the benefits ! 
these students get at Brandon 
Training School and you will cer¬ 
tainly change your mind. 

I happen to be a parent of one 
of the students at Brandon Train¬ 
ing School and feel that this is 
one school that is desperately 
needed. Hope all parents of stu¬ 
dents at this school will speak 
up and save our childrens adop¬ 
ted home as well as educational 
school. 

A concerned parent. 

Jerr ie Whittemore 


G R O W I 


The Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program will sponsor a work¬ 
shop entitled "Growing Older: A 
Natural Process* ", which wiLl be 
held Wednesday, April 30, 1975 
from 10:00a. m. to 3:Q0p, m. at 
the Grace Congregational Church 

Speakers and Topics include: 
Mrs* Marie Jo Carroll, ^acrtivi- 
ties coordinator for Eden Park 
Nursing Home discussing, "Grow¬ 
ing 01der:A Natural Process." 
Dr, Joseph Zimring, former Sec¬ 
retary of New York State Medi¬ 
cal Society, speaking on "Special 
Problems of Aging, "and Tim- 
Wildman from Concord New 
Hampshire’s Senior Enrichment 


HEADSTART 

Headstart enrollment is now in 
progress for Fall pre-school classes 
for children who- will be 4 years old 
on or before December 31, 1975. 
Those families who live in Rutland 
and are below a certain income are 
eligible. For more information or 
^n application, call or write to 
Headstart: 141 Granger Street, 
Rutland. Vermont. 

Or telephone: 775-3566. 

The deadline is May 15> 1975 




Buying A 
Used Car 


1 t 


J 


R.S.V.R 

Bazaar 

The Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (R. S. V, P. }is planning 
a Countywide Senior Bazaar on 
May 2, 1975 at the Grace Con¬ 
gregational Church in Rutland* 
Needed are old books, white 
elephant items and baked goods 
Any Senior or other interested 
community resident who wishes 
to sell their handicrafts at the 
Bazaar will receive 90%of the 
sale price. The remaining 10% 
from the crafts and the pro¬ 
ceeds from the donated items 
will go toward the local share 
of R.S, V. P, to expand the pro¬ 
gram. 

This is a good opportunity 
for people to get involved, earn 
some extra money and have a 
wonderful time. If you are int¬ 
erested in donating items or 
your time,., or have contri¬ 
butions to be picked up, con¬ 
tact the R. S. V. P. office at 775- 
3543. 


For selling your crafts, contact 
DOTY HOLT at 773-8135 



N G OLDER 


Services speaking on "How You 
Can Help Others. " a discussion 
of a j successful friendly visiting 
program in which older volun¬ 
teers visit other older people 
who are confined to nursing or 
private homes. 

The program is available lo¬ 
an y older person in Rutland Cou¬ 
nty. There is no charge for the 
workshop. Lunch will be avail¬ 
able, catered by the County Nu¬ 
trition Project . Please call* 

R, S, V, P, at 775*3543 or 775* 

2381, Extension 64 to reserve- 
lunch or if you need transpor¬ 
tation, 

# # 5}f 2$C # ^ Jfc 5jc 5{C # ^ I# SftSfr # # 
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J Most of us have, at one time 
or another, wondered wether the 
mileage on the odometer of that 
used car we were thinking of 
buying was really accurate. You . 
should be aware that you no Ion- * 
ger have to wonder-you now havel 
a right to know* 

The Vermont Consumer Fraud! 
law prohibits the use of any un¬ 
fair or deceptive trade act or 
practice, and directs the Attorney 
General to promulgate rules and 
regulations relating to various 
consumer transactions in this 
state. Pursuant to that law, the 
Attorney General has declared 
that before a dealer of new or 
used cars can sell a car to a 
customer, the dealer must first 
customer 


provide the customer with a writ^J 
ten odometer mileage statement. 
(An odometer is the instrument 
that measures and records the 
actual mileage a motor vehicle 
travels while in operation). This 
written statement must be signed 
by the dealer, and must contain 
the following information^ a) the 
dealer's name, address and the 
date of the transfer, (b)the odo¬ 
meter reading at the time of sale* 
and (c)the odometer reading at 
the time the motor vehicle was 
obtained from the person who 
previously owned it , If the dea¬ 
ler knows that the odometer 
reading at the time of sale 
differs from the number of miles 
that the motorvehicle has actua¬ 
lly travelled, he must state on the 
odometer mileage statement that 
the actual mileage is unknown. In 
addition, upon request of the 
buyer, the dealer must disclose, 
in writing, the name and address 
of the person who previously 
owned the motor vehicle. 

The next time you are in 
the market for a used car, de - 
mand that the dealer provide you 
with an odometer mileage state¬ 
ment. Failure to do so subjects 
a car dealer to civil liability 
under The Vermont Co®flumer 
Fraud Law, as well as under the 
Federal Motor Vehicle and 
Cost Savings Act. 


■ 

i 


■ 

j 
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Four generations of the Phillips family 
still find themselves rooted to the land , 
and pool their efforts to maintain a dairy 
operation and a large flock of sheep. 

With the rising cost of materials and 
heavy land tax burden, the family farm 
has a tough time. Percy Phillips, head of" 
the family commented on the constant tug 
between the family farm and farming busi¬ 
ness -- between self-sufficiency and agri¬ 
business efficiency. Percy 1 s wife Lillian 
would have it no other way^ and is especi¬ 
ally thankful for the set of values her 
children and grandchildren have developed 
from their life on the farm. 

Right now the farm is run by Percy and 
his sons, David, Bill and Bob, and his 
grandchildren who help with the chores. 
And we’re glad that the family farm is 
not a thing of the past! 


Feeding the lambs and calves falls 
to grandchild Mike, who shares 
the chore with brothers Pat and Tom. 


Grandchild Patrick, son of Lois 
and Jim Lannon, loves to spend 
time outdoors and says, fr I can 
never get lost on Granpa’s land. 

I can walk for 2 miles and always 
know where I am. n 


Mrs* Phillips {Lillian}, head of 
marketing for Vt. Sheep Breeder's 
Assoc* , prepares yarn for sale. 

Percy and son Bill work together with 
the evening chores -- milking 50 cows. 


Lois Lannon and five kids 


ohotos by Harry Jaffe 
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ALBERT TAYLOR 


I have no particular axe to grind 
today, so feel like looking backward, 
a thing my dear old Dad told me never 
to do. Anyway here goes. 

Let's take a look at some of the 
changes in the Rutland area and see 
| how many you remember, fondly or 
otherwise. 

Do you remember when the Econ¬ 
omy Store was the Suprise was the 
Opera Houfee ? 

And when the Post Office was the 
| Library ? 

And Grove Street came all the way 
to West Street? 

And before Patch's dam, it was 
Devil's Camp and further down stream 
was Blue Hole and down still further 
was Yellow Banks? Incidentally, it 
was at Yellow Banks that I learned to 
swim by the simple Drocess of being 
tossed in the water by the older fell¬ 
ows. At that time I thought sure 
they'd let me drown. Now, I only 
wonder about it now and then 

How about the changes in the area 
from State Street to West Street? How 
many can you name? Five, six, a 
dozen? Give it some thought! 

Do you remember how many cover¬ 
ed bridges there were within a five 
mile radius from center city? 


How about the old Baxter Estate 
and the Bowling Alley which stood in 
the area where the High School now is 
and the Meiden School which stood 
where the Fire Station now is and 
countless others I can think of and 
wi 11 probably mention from time to 
time. And if you have some, let's 
hear from you. 

How many covered bridges can you 
remember? And when the golf course 
was only a nine hole course. And we 
caddied for Earl Wilson, George 
Aiken, Bill Dunn and countless others 
at fifty cents a round plus tip. 

My first car was a 1912 Oldsmobile 
and one of my friends had a Model T 
Ford and another an Essex, vintage 
I've forgotten but we always had one 
of the three on the road with the help 
of glue and bailing wire. A round 
trip to Brandon took the better part o* 
a day and you passed only three or 
four cars or they passed you during 
the journey. 

This should do it for this time but 
will come up with many more little 
tidbits as time goes on and would like 
to hear a few of yours. I'm sure 
they'll refresh my memory on many 
things. Drop me a line- c/o the 
Voice- 13 Center St. - Rutland, Verm¬ 
ont. 


| Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center Street Rutland 

all kinds of leathers 

Belts, Bags, Garments, Hats, 
Wallets, & Silver Jewelry 

9AM - 5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 


WOODCRAFT 

hardware 

>2 TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773 b626 



Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooers for rent 


nt Jj 


lit Clniin Sine it lliil»d 


I dare say that there are 
those among us that remember 
one of the most famous old land¬ 
marks, which has now disaopea- 
red, like all things with the com¬ 
ing of each new generation. 

Of course I speak of the Fam¬ 
ous Prouses Lobster and Steak 
House, the largest Seafood Rest¬ 
aurant in the Green Mountain 
State. This Restaurant was 
opened in .1907, and owned and 
operated by Mr.&Mrs. Arthur 
Prouse at 22 Center Street until 
Mr. Prouses' death in the late 
1930's. The Restaurant included 
the Main Dining Room ; The 
Surrey Supper Room and the 
Cameo Room. 

A; this time Prouses came un¬ 
der new Management and Owner¬ 
ship that of Albert W. Macauley. 

And there was one slight change, 
The Cameo Room became The 


by Ronald Murray 

Mural Cocktail Lounge. Mr. 
Macauley built this into a chain 
of restaurants which included The 
Terminal Restaurant, # The Fair¬ 
grounds Diner, The Depot Rest¬ 
aurant and also included the Rut¬ 
land Cou.itry Club. 

I have in my possession two(2) 
of the Original Prouses Menus, 
the prices quoted would be pro¬ 
hibitive -today because of the 
Economic Situation that now ex¬ 
ists. 

After the death of Mr. Macau- 
ley in the lace 1950's .this Fam¬ 
ous Old Reafcaurant changed hands 
many times. In the 1960's it came 
to its' Final rest after over 50 
years of Serving Good Foodl 
A’ways. Tie doors were closed 
for the last time ne/er to open 
again. 


GREAT SUMMER 
JEAN TOPS 



NOW - NEW - NEAT 


"THE BIG TOP 


(™ “ 99 ] 

46 CENTER STREET—DOWNTOWN RUTLAND 773-3026 

THE PET STORE FOR PET PEOPLE 

A world of exotic Fish <8 Pets to look at <S to buy. 

JUST ARRIVED- New shipment of snakes and lizards! 
Hours l Mon.-Sat. 10-6 Fri. 10-9 Sun. 12-6 





across from Wilson Sports 

FISH—BIRDS—REPTILES—COMMON & EXOTIC MAMMALS 


3 . 
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A LITTLE BIT OF VERMONT 



by John J. Welch 


( Ideas that are radical now will 

eventually become conventional ideas* 
But biases are such that they can't 
| become conventional sooner than 

I they do. 

Radical ideas are often responsive 
to today's needs. But there is a 
built-in reluctance to accept new 
■ ideas. For instance , in the field 

1 B of electric utilities: I think we should 
let the public, with the private 
shareholders, have the right to 
maintain the management , Or in cri¬ 
minal law and punishment: Why 
■can't we have courts work directly 

I for the victims-instead of being in¬ 
carcerated, which is useless to the 
victim and to society ? 

But I don’t think the legislature 
1 is ready to accept things like these, 

■ People don’t do things that are 
,r radical : tf because of various soc¬ 
ial and environmental pressures. 
Words have a big effect. People 
(are often more afraid of words than 

I they are of what the words really 
mean. 

But since radical ideas are res- 
sponsive to today's needs, I think 
| people should strive to be open- 
minded. 


|_T 


I t s’! 

l UJiCH 1 

toon 




>■ vj s: v) /: a, 
/ a 2 , 0 \_ kJ 



, f ipt 'i** 

"A most unusual accident, A foreman 
drowned at the coffee machine ! 11 


CPF 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

Pick-up Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: 1-8 o, m, 

Pick-Uo: 5-8 p, m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets, 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-4957 


movies 


A storytelling film is "good" 
or "bad" to the extent that the 
story draws you into it and in¬ 
volves you in it's reality, A 
movie's techniques, it's acting 
direction, editing, etc, will 
together fabricate a screen 
reality. If It is well done it 
will be believable and "real" 
and It will be easy for you to 
relate to what is happening on 
the screen and to pass from 
your own reality into the film's 
reality. Some people will ac¬ 
tually live the story (In their 
,own head, anyway) especially If 
they Identify with one of the 
characters, or at the least they 
will become fascinated voyeurs, 
eavesdropping in on other peo¬ 
ple's lives. Seeing a good film 
is like being carried away on an 
interesting trip, 

I was expecting I would enjoy 
travelling with "Harry and Tonto" 
because the film was conceived 
with a good Idea: an elderly man 
travelling across country with 
his cat, enjoying the search for 
a new life. He rides a Greyhound 
bus, he drives an old blue chevy, 
he hitchhikes. He gets into un¬ 
expected situations with colorful 
people, I enjoyed the color, the 


reality by some ersatz detail 
or bit of acting which Is ob¬ 
viously just an actor poorly 
playing a part. They kept de- 
troying my belief in this suc¬ 
cession of images printed on a 
long strip of plastic and flashed 
on the screen. Riding with 
"Harry and Tonto" was like get¬ 
ting picked up by a shiny new 
car that keeps breaking down. 

Travelling with the "Godfather 
Part 2" was a whole different 
situation. It was an unexpected¬ 
ly diverse, rich, engrossing 
film. 

It is actually two stories flow¬ 
ing in and out of one another, 
complementing and contrasting 
their action. They take place 
50 years apart. The main story 
is Michael Oorleone's (the young 
Godfather played by A1 Pacino). 

It happens in the late 1950's, 

The other story takes place in 
the early 1900's, It Is the 
story of Vito Corleone, Michael's 
father, the original Godfather 
(played in the first Godfather 
film by Marlon Brando), 

period pieces the stories are 
flawlessly and lavishly put to- 


travel, Ellen Burstyn, the excep- . e ther using millions of details: 


tional episode with an Indian in 
the Las Vegas jail, and a good 
deal of Art Carney's (Harryi) and 
Tonto's (the cati) performance. 

Yet I couldn't really get into 
the film, I couldn't believe in 
a lot of the people and situa¬ 
tions, Too much of the acting 
was overdone or underdone or 
self-conscious and there were de¬ 
tails I couldn't be comfortable 
with. One detail was the lover 
from the past who Harry visited 
in a Ft, Wayne nursing home, 

I've never seen any resident of 
a nursing home look that young 
so I kept trying to place her as 
an old young-looking person or a 

young old-looking person or per¬ 
haps a young person prematurely 
senile for reasons we aren't 
told. 

So here I am getting involved 
with the color or the travel or 
the general warmth surrounding 
Art Carney and the cat only to 
get bumped out of the screen - 


Haircuts, silksuits, fruitstands, 
dance bands, religious festivals, 
parties, automobiles, airplanes, 
boats, sunshine, snow, and on and 
on. I can't recall having seen a 
movie that put as much into its 
production or that did it as well. 

The acting is consistently excep¬ 
tional, even minor parts, syco-: 
phants and nerds becoming very 
real, I'm finding it harder and 
harder to write about this movie 
because i just continue to come 
up with lists of "this was great" 
things and "this was exceptional" 
stuff. Its all true but it seems 
redundant of me to keep on writ¬ 
ing it down except to say it was 
quite a trip for me, a film real¬ 
ity that is not only easy to be¬ 
lieve In but fascinating and sat¬ 
isfying as well - kind of like 
being whisked away in a Rolls- 
Royce limousine. 
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MOTHER’S I 

DAY 1 



DISABLED AMERICANS VETERANS* 

Department of Vermont is ha'/- 
their State convention in Brattle- 
boro, at the Holliday Inn on the 
Putney Road, May 2-3-&4th, 1 975. 
You will have to make your own 
reservations. 


SiGSELECTloA 

fresh 

CANDY 

Tate Matter 
A Gift Fro*. 

Lauras' 

Why Not Think Of 

.CAMERAS 

WATCHES 

LIGHTERS 

NOVELTIES 

FANCY BOXED STATIONERY 
PENS PENCILS SUNGLASSES 
LEATHER WALLETS 
POLAROID CAMERAS and FILM 


Southern Vermont 

Womens Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

137 North Main St Rutland 

77 5-l05b 



State Cut Rate 


"WE PAVE WHAT YOUR 
DOCTOR RECOMMENDS". 
77 State Street 
Rutland, Vt 08763 
Tel. 773-2855 


MOTHER'S DAY CARDS 


Open From 8:00 A.M. Every Qmy Of The Week 
To Serve You 

LOUR AS' 

"OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE" 


■MUM 



12 Evelyn St. Rutland 775 -0833 s 

See you. at the Home & Sportsmen = 


MuiJic Review 

Band: Amberjack 

Review; The music is a change 
for the Rutland area and the 
peoole. Dave Scott on drums, 
Mike Mackey on bass guitar and 
vocal and Kent Pearson on lead 
guitar and vocals. They also do 
their own original music- They 
are an excellent group and do 
well for the people. If you 
would like to get in touch with 
them! you may contact as 
follows; Ed Malhoit 

P.O.Box 392 
Claremont, N. H. 

03743 


Show Rutland Fairgrounds 

May 2-3-4 


Reviewed by, 


See our complete line of home = 

= cleaning products, and ask about 5 
= our job opportunities. 


t. edward ha.mm 
5/6/75 


MILITARY SPENDING USELESS 


TO UNEMPLOYED 


(CPF) According to figures tabu¬ 
lated by Congressman Les Aspin* 

$1 billion spent on military spend¬ 
ing generates only 10,000 jobs, 
while $J. billion spent on schools 
construction creates 50,000 jobs; 
public housing construction 
creates 76,000 jobs and public 
service generates 132,000 jobs. 

If the $15.7 billion rise in 
the proposed 1976 military budget 


were used to fund public service 
jobs, it is estimated 2,000,000 
jobs could be created. If the 
money were used soley for the 
construction of public housing, 
the money would generate 
1,140,000 jobs. 


(Information from LNS and the 
United Electrical Workers.} 



tc ert 

J&OOr 

JfL 

v + 

6 VI \d vV iftAUnUA 

NEXT TO THE MINI MART 

jva.Tr A- 

'yi.tla -froiti T°° irf » 

<^5 frrdCtt] cpt L6 anr L f 

-W^LfcOrmeL- 

OPEN; Mon. -Sat. 10:30-5 
Friday f til 8, Closed: Wed. 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 


Staff for this issue:Michael Brown, 

A1 Taylor, Joan Eckley, Bonnie 
Allen, Lori Fyles, Milton Rounds, 
Mike Fannin. Gary Cohen, Martin 
Clynne, Ted Hamm, Robert Alien. 

VOICE BOX 


The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper^ It is run 
entirely by volunteers % supported 
by advertising, donations and sub¬ 
scriptions, Although the paper is 
free* you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year” 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help; 

You can write to us at 13 Center St. 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 773-7363 

You can get the Voice on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at these places 
Rutland: Creed's Mkt. , DeUiveneri's " 
Mkt. , Jack’s Variety, Helene's Var¬ 
iety, Bruno's Mkt. 

Cuttingsville : G&G Market 
Castleton Corners : Coons Gen. Store 
Middletown Springs : Valley Mkt. 

At all oT our advertisers. 

And always at our office: 13 Center St 
Rutland, Vt, 


The RUTLAND VOICE 


can use your help: 

The paper needs reporters, 
researchers, typists, 
artists* advertising 
managers, stamp- lickers, 
distributors, photograohers* 
and your ideas* 


The Rutland Voice will have office 
hours; Monday thru Friday, 12-5prrP 
Saturday & Sunday, 10-3pm. 
Stop by our office at; 13 Center St* 
Rutland, or call 775-0471. 

Evenings call: 773-7363 
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CHRISTOPHER BOOSKA RECEIVING ORAL POLIO VACCINE AT WELL, CHILD CLINIC 

(See page 3) 


THE RUTLAND BYPASS - 

WHO GETS 


Representative Danny Allen of 
Rutland took a poll when he was running 
for the legislature this past fall and 
found voters would rather see Route 7 
| improved northernly through a bypass 

built around Rutland, Yet it looks like 
the Highway Department is going ahead 
with plans to b uild a bypass around 
Rutland at a cost of at least $40 mill" 

| ion* 

The first leg of the proposed by¬ 
pass has been hung up in court for sev¬ 
eral years. However, the Vermont 
Supreme Court recently directed that 
the highway be built because of a 1967 
legislative intent* The state legisla¬ 
ture appropriates funds for ail state 
highway construction and in 1967 app¬ 
roved plans for a Rutland bypass. The 
money comes 70% from the Federal 
government and 30% from State sources. 


BYPASSED? 

Representative Allen said "I'm not 
opposed to the bypass, but if they're 
talking about $40 million, r we could put 
that money into Route 7 all the way to 
Burlington, I think that's more of a 
priority, " He also said, M I think that 
the future of auto travel will change. 

The traffic will not increase as the 
Highway Department has planned, ten 
years ago traffic increased predictably, 
but since the 'energy crisis \ I don't 
think it will. Eventually, I think you'll 
see travel leveling off instead of in¬ 
creasing. 11 

The bypass as now planned by the 
highway department is a four-lane 
interstate type highway. Allen said 
T 'I think it would be better if they'd de* L 
vise a moderate broad two-lane roa d 
and directed all trucks use it, M 

{cont'd on page 4) 
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VOICE 

FROM 

JAIL**# 


To laugh often and much 
To win the respect of intelligent 
people and the affection of children 
To earn the appreciation of honest 
critics and endure the betrayal of 
false friends 
To appreciate beauty 
To find the best in others 
To leave the world a bit better 
whether by a healthy child, a garden 
patch or a redeemed social condition 
To know even one life has breathed 
easier because you lived 
This is to have succeeded, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Keeping in mind the words of Mr, 
Emerson, I would like to introduce 
now within the confines of Rutland’s 
penal system a young man. From 
what I know of him, in the brief time 
there is to talk in his situation, he 
seems sensitive, intelligent, and 
deeply concerned with his own and 
any other inmates’ fate. 

He can best speak for himself, 
but I must add his attempts to be 
heard in the past have been some¬ 
what futile, because of a definite 
stereotype given a person in his sit¬ 
uation, And also his opinions whether 
spoken or written have simply been 
squashed because of the overtones 
of injustice or corruption they might 
have on the penal system. 

And so, if you would give him an 
ear, as I have: 

"This is a word to those people 
that pay taxes to put people like my¬ 
self and many others in correction¬ 
al centers for a crime that we did. 

Is that really the best answer? At 
least seven out of ten people that 
leave a correctional center come 
back in the future, I T m not saying 
that I T II be back Uut many others will. 
It goes to show you that all of the 
money jput into correctional centers 
is a waste, 

*In my case it r s a D. W, I. and 
assault on a police officer, I think 
I would have learned a lot more if I 
had to work off or pay the medical 
expenses of this officer’s bill, rather 
than to spend a lot of time in a corr¬ 
ectional center. Of course many 
people may disagree with my opinion, 
but that’s just the way I feel about 
correctional centers and I’m sure 
that many people who are in the same 
position agree with me, A c orrec- 
tional center is just an artificial en¬ 
vironment and does not help the per¬ 
son to deal with outside life any bet¬ 
ter, I think that many people and 
judges should visit a correctional 
center and see for themselves if it 
really helps an inmate deal with 
-reality. 

^The word freedom is so easily 
spoken, but those of us who have lost 
our freedom know the naked meaning 
of the word* Consider a life where 




most of the basic human necessities 
are locked out where dignity is shat¬ 
tered and replaced with fear and a 
struggle for survival. If you’ve 
broken a law, then your tomorrow 
could be the beginning of a strange 
new life. The door clangs behind 
you and you know from then on your 
life will never be the same. Some¬ 
times I wonder of the people on the 
outside ever stopped to think about it 
u I had always believed that those 
who were in jail were of a bad sort 
and could not be trusted on the 
streets. But this is not the case, 
most people being held in our corr¬ 
ectional centers are decent, fun- 
loving people who have simply made 
a mistake. Those of us who find 
ourselves in this situation are finding 
it to be increasingly difficult to hang 
onto, our dignity, decency and even 
our health in the existing conditions. 
If you become ill during your stay 
there'll be no mother, wife or 
family doctor to come to your aid, 
there will be plenty of aspirins and 
a doctor will be here on Tuesday, . 
so for health’s sake try not to be¬ 
come ill on Wednesday, 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

Pick-up Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: 1-8 o; m, 

Pick-Uo: 5-8 p. m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-4957 
Special: Bread at reduced prices 




Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center Street Rutland 

all kinds of leathers 

Belts, Bags, Garments, Hats, 
Wallets, & Silver Jewelry 

9AM - 5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 
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Are Yen Planning A 
Wadding, Party, Banana, 
Bangaat, at any other 
Specie/ Occasion? 

CALL t 

PERFORMERS 

REGISTRY 

BANDS * SINGERS 
GROUPS • SINGLES 
DOUBLES 
THEATRICALS 

775-3070 

46 Vi CENTER ST. 
RUTLAND 






^The struggle for survival never 
ends. You’ll find inmates \yho once 
were peaceful peo pie fighting with 
each other for a place at the dinner 
table because there’s not enough 
room for everybody. It's a place 
where the strong survive and the 
weak become weaker, I was under 
the impression that jails were de¬ 
signed to control and correct aberr¬ 
ant behavior, but with our present 
system it is a hardened and bitter 
person who returns to society, f ’ 

I feel, if he and so many others 
like him were wrong, ( I can’t judge 
how can anyone really) is such a man 
to be deprived of his rights as a per¬ 
son, predominately free speech, 
learning from his mistake, and grow¬ 
ing into the person he should be? Is 
this rehabilitation? I don’t see it 
that way and this young man seems 
to find real rehabilitation difficult 
in hisf’artifieial environment 11 . 

In the 1 ittle contact I have had 
with these circumstances, I feel at 
a loss for a more humanistic judic¬ 
ial system, How do you feel? I 
would appreciate and welcome any 
response to myself or to, shall we 
call him, Mr* "Values 11 * 


hours Crescent & Church Sts. 

9-10 

Daily Rutland* Vt. 775-0924 

BRUNO'S MARKET 

Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 


We still have the coldest and 
lowest nriced beverages in tl 


i 




cold river 
natural foods 

„ 21 CENTER STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


• BULK FOODS 

• HERRS 
•TEAS 

• SOAPS 
•VITAMINS 

• CHEESES 
•WINES 

• BOOKS 

• FRUITS 

• NUTS 

• ETC.. .. 


Diane Raymer 
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well child clinic 


Mrs Gene Rist was talking about 
the well-child clinic,: TT I think that 
the clinic is great. If it wasn't for 
the clinic I wouldn r t have known that 
Kevin had a hearing problem and 
now his hearing is OK. 11 

A well child conference, part of 
a public health program, offers health 
supervision for preschool children. 

It is a combined education and health 
service. Since federal and state funds 
sponser these conferences, all pre¬ 
school children are welcome. There 
is no charge. Well child conferences 
in Rutland County are an offshoot of 
earlier town immunization clinics 
that were sponsored by the Vermont 
Department of Health, As it became 
harder to get area physicians to att¬ 
end these clinics for immunizations 
only, the comprehensive Well Child 
Conference evolved. 


ectedbasis. This person also con¬ 
sults with parents whose children 
have specific behavior problems. Dis¬ 
cussion between parents and a nurse- 
are also a vital part of the conferences, 
giving parents a chance to express, 
any concerns that they may have. At 
an exit interview, parents are asked 
to sign a release form enabling the 
public health nurses to send the child 1 s 
private physician a summary of the 
morning's finding. If any problems 
are picked up, referrals to profess-, 
ional consultants or appropriate comm¬ 
unity services are arranged. These 
may include the private physician, a 
dentist, day care center, parents 1 
groups, VAC, or state sponsored 
clinics such as the orthopedic or 
hearing clinic, A home visit by a pub¬ 
lic health nurse or early education 
consultant could also be arranged. 


The well child conference maybe 
looked at with less enthusiasm-by 
some people who fear that the state 
should not interfere with the practice 
of medicine. Others feel that the well 
child conference does not permit con¬ 
tinuity of care when a child is ill, feel¬ 
ing that he should be taken care of by 
the same physician who supervises his 
health care when he is well. Yet the 
Mfell Child Conference is the best de¬ 
vice developed yet for providing health 
supervision to the large numbers of 
children who need it and who otherwise 
might not get it. 

For more information call 773- 
2411, Public Health Nursing Services, 

Joanne Calvi 




Mark Drew getting a Hematocrit Bloodtest 


There are now three area confer*- 
ences ii} Rutland County that meet on 
a monthly basis. Although these 
clinics are basically the same, each 
is unique. In Pittsford, R Colletti, 

M, D, supervises UVM medical stu¬ 
dents in providing medical exams* 
Katherine Hess ion, M, D. is the att¬ 
ending physician in Wallingford, 
while E* J. Swinyer, M, D. attends 
the Poultney Well Child Conference. 
Children come to these conferences 
from surrounding towns, as well as 
volunteers who are trained to do much 
of the screening. Many of these vol¬ 
unteers attend each month. Since 
the first clinic started in Pittsford 
in April 1973, 1183 visits have been 
made and approximately 520 individ¬ 
uals have been served. 

Many services are provided at 
these conferences. Health appraisals 
include a child's history and physicals 
and immunizations are provided at 
intervals suggested by the American 
Academy of Pediatric^. Systematic 
screening for early casefinding of 
handicapping conditions are perform¬ 
ed, These include hearing and vision 
screening, blood pressure, physical 
measurements, a test for anemia, 
a urine test to screen for diabetes or 
infections of the urinary tract, and 
dental screening by a dental hygien¬ 
ist, An early education consultant 
from Rutland Mental Health is also 
available to do growth and develop¬ 
ment and speech screening on a sel- 


Other outside agencies that att¬ 
end the clinics on a consultant and 
service basis as their schedules per¬ 
mit are outreach workers form Plann¬ 
ed Parenthood of Vermont, the WIC 
program, and a nurse from the Rut¬ 
land Area Visiting Nurse Association, 
There is also a supervised play area 
for children taking a break from the 
screening, and for other children at 
the conference* The Rutland Oppor¬ 
tunity Council is available to provide 
transportation for those families 
needing it. Their number is 775-0878. 

Why do parents bring their/child¬ 
ren to a well child conference? 

One woman said M Truthfully, be¬ 
cause I can't afford to take them to 
the doctor's for well child care. It's 
nice to take them to see a doctor, have 
their ears or teeth checked, and get 
regular shots and not have to worry 
about paying the bill a week later, ff 
Mary Merrow of Mt, Tabor said 
f, I feel at home at the clinic* There's 
more people around, more kids play¬ 
ing. When the kids get older they can 
play together and know how to make 
friends before they get to school, tr 
According to Sharon Ferguson of 
West Rutland M I know that the clinics 
are thorough, they check the kids 
good; if you have any problems with 
your child you tell them and they check 
It out for you, M 

Joanne Ferguson of Wallingford 
gave the child's point of view: ,r I like 
to play and I can play at the clini c, 11 



Earle Provin during hearing test 


t WOODCRAFT * 


\ 


hardware 

12 TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND: VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-6626 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 


and shampooer.s for rent 
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I think it most unfortunate that they have to dam a 
whole valley.. 



.As you understand the valley floods... 






Allen said that "If the by-pass is 
going to call for $40 million, I*d ask 
for a change in priorities in the next 
session of the legislature, M 

The first leg of the bypass, the 
only one that has been planned in detail, 
is going from West Rutland, where the 
new Route 4 now ends to Route 7, near 
the Holiday Inn* This seven mile 
stretch alone will cost $14 million and 
WILL, FLOOD THE VALLEY, 

Representative Harold Billings, 
who farms on the Creek Road in Rut¬ 
land Town said "I think the bypass is 
most unfortunate- most unfortunate 
that they have to dam a whole valley. 

As you understand the valley floods. " 
Billings explained that the bypass as 
planned will set up an "earthen wall" 
across the Otter Creek valley, "It 
will make a dam, it will back the water 
up the valley, " Billings said that some 
students from Boston University had 
done a study of the effects of the by¬ 
pass on the valley # but" he said, 

"this environmental impact study was 
filed in drawer 13. They’re going to 
dam the valley. There’s going to be 
hell to pay, one way or another, In 
ordinary times the valley would clear 
in two- three days* I wonder how 
long it will take when the opening is 
one-one thousandth of the size it is 
now. " "The people who plan the 
thing, the highway department, 
should look into all the side-effects; 
They have to consider all the ecolo¬ 
gical imbalances they’re going to 
create by damming the entire val¬ 
ley. I have one hundred acres of 
valley land and it will be worth only 
one-third as much when that bypass 
comes in* And a goodly number of 
my neighbors are going to be affect¬ 
ed the same way. " 

The cost figures for the highway 
do not include all the costs to the 
people of Rutland* How can one fig¬ 
ure the loss of farmland to future 
generations* The Sharp family 
farm on the IQuarterline Road will 
be put entirely >out of business, acc¬ 
ording to Bill Sharp. The highway 
will cut through their best meadow 
land and take their water* Bill Sharp 
with his brother Bob now swerve about 
250 Rutland families with local milk 
from their farm providing over 400 
quarts of milk daily in re-useable 
glass bottles. How does one figure 
the los s of such a valuable # production 


The 400 ft. wide by-pass will be going through Anthony 
Belock’s meadow just off Creek Road, in the foreground. 


to the people of Rutland and to fut¬ 
ure generations? 

Even if the legislature intended 
that a bypass be built, did it necess¬ 
arily intend a four-lane bypass? 
Would a two-lane bypass not be suff^ 
icient? Does it make sense- with 
the ever-increasing cost of gasoline- 
to continue to rely solely on the Auto¬ 
mobile as our only means of trans¬ 
portation? Or to think that in twenty 
or thirty years there will be the need 
for a four-lane highway? What eff¬ 
ect will a concrete ring around Rut¬ 
land have upon it sfuture^ growth? 
Have these questions been asked? 
Have they been answered? 


W M. B* 


[MEMBER FATHER ON 

flTIEl'S BUY June is 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

(\Y) Lou Cost 
X^vr Health Care 
vV/T For Women 

\S1 North Main St. Rutland 

ms'ioso 



State Cut Rate 



"WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 
DOCTOR RECOMMENDS". 



97 State Street 

Rutland, Vt 05763 



Tel. 773-2855 



B y-pas s: Continued from page one 


The by-pass will be going through this house on Creek Road 
Otter Creek is just beyond in the trees. 
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FILLING IN 


FLOOD PLAIN 


Wayne Holt has lived on Dorr 
>rive for ten years. During that 
ime he has seen flood waters from 
Dtter Creek come dangerously close 
o his home. In recent years he has 
>een watching areas of the Otter 
"reek floodplain being filled in on the 
;ast side of the creek. 

A large area south of St, Peter's 
zemetery is being filled, and a pri¬ 
vate developer is putting up houses 
ind trailers on the south end of Forest 
itreet on land that has been filled in* 
The city M stump dump 11 also aids to 
he fill* 

According to Holt, "Every dump 
ruck load of fill displaces a truck 
oad of water* 11 

"I r m no authority or anything, " 

Jolt said, "but it stands to reason 
:hat the water displaced on the east 
side, where the fill is, will have to go 
'urther to the west side. M where 
Jolt and others have their homes * 
This, Holt thinks, will cause the flood 
situation to increase. 

Water came within two or three 
:eet of Holt's home during the July 
973 flood, "The guy next door had 
vater in his cellar. They moved him 
>ut. The National Guard wanted us 
:o move out too, but we didn’t. " 

"My point, " Holt emphasized, "is 
:hat this is happening all the time, 

:his land-filling, and with time the 
load situation will get progressively 
vorse* " 

Holt said he talked to former 
lutland City D, P. W. Commissioner 
jyman Styles ■ who told him that the 
ill was insignificant. Styles said 
ifter checking that it also wasn r t ag- 
inst the law* 

Holt also contracted the environ¬ 
mental office of the State of Vermont, 
They didn't know if it was against 
le law and referred me to someone 
a Montpelier^ I never found out if 
: was against the law* I got the us- 
al government runaround, M 

Patrick Graham, Rutland City 
. P, W. Commissioner agreed with 
olt, "Any time you put something in 
te flood plain!, 1 he said, "the water 
is to go someplace else, " He 
asn't aware of the fill operation 
>uth of St. Peter's cemetery, but 
ought that the city-operated stump 
imp wouldn't cause any "significant 
*oblems, " 

James Crandall, Rutland City’s 
lilding Inspector said that a final 
>od plain map has not been made, 
ider federal regulations, a munic- 
ality must have a plan for develop™ 
ent in flood plains for individual 
me-owners to obtain flood insur- 
ce. When the map is finalized, 
h andall said, -which should be within 
lety days, -then ordinances regul- 
ng land filling can be made. How- 
er, Crandall didn't think the land 

1 areas Holt is concerned about 

2 much of a problem, "These are 
ck areas of the creek. " he said. 

M.B. 

I photo printing: Mark Mitchell 



Another dump truck load of fill in the Otter Creek 
flood-plain. This one just South of St. Peter's 
cemetery. 



Electrolux! 

THE WORLD'S FINEST 
VACUUM CLEANER 

See the all new automatic 
GOLDEN JUBILEE with 
Power Nozzle and Rug 
Washer attachment. For 
a free home trial call 
775-0069 

Appointments day or evening are 
made by mar bonded representative 
on n no-obligation basis. 


Company expanding its local 
sales force - men and women 
interested, please contact 
us at this address. 

12 Evelyn St. Rutland 
or call 775-0069 


C 


Coll us at: 775 -osn 12 Evelyn St., Rutland, Vt. 



GEORGE’S 

RESTAURANT 



Basic New England Food 
at reasonable rates 

Under new ownershio: 
Larry and Mary Hobbs 

53 WALES ST., RUTLAND, VT. 
77 3-9774 

. Mon-Thurs: 6a. m. -5 o. m. 
Fri. 'til 7 Sat. 6 am- 3 diti 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS 

27 Center Street 
is offering 

Personal Growth Groups 

* small groups 
one 3-hour session per week 
for 10 weeks — S3 per week 
Call 775-1028 or 773-8790 For Information 

John Fagan Dr. Ellen Into, Dir attar 0! 

Psychological Services 


DISCOVER 
022s S'lnuristi 

ANttttOMPL Llf FAMILY 
LEISURE TlMh SMQFtf 
a COINS 
* HOUHltS 
• CRAFTS 
* GIFTS 

NOW TOUR COMPLETE 
STAMP HEADQUARTERS 

022$ &lnunst$ 

USWr^Sl Rutland. VI. 775 J*0 



I have a large apartment I'd 
like to share. In Rutland, 
Call Michael: 773-7363 


VERMONT COUNTRY 
REAL ESTATE 


1, 000 acres in 10 
acre lots - or 
whole farm 

F inancing 
by owner 


EDWARD D. AMES 
Phone (802) 773-9265 
ST'S West Street 
RUTLAND, VT* 0C7O1 

» Farms 

* Building Lots 

* Investment Properties 
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IfLU BE A &REAT DAY WHEN OPR CENTERS HAVE 


AEE THE /AANEY THEY NEED 

AND- THE NAW HA5 Tb HALE A BAKE 3ALE 
1b BAY A EATLETHIP 


The U»gli| Sceie it lillail 

By ROBERT MURRAY 


By: Elizabeth W. Nelson 

Many working mothers leave 
their children at the Sugar Maple 
Child Care Center in Rutland because 
they want a suitable place for them 
during working hours. Some stay-at- 
home Mothers with only one child, 
realize the importance of having him 
mingle with other children about the 
same age and learn to get along wet 
with them. All parents are glad to 
have them cared for and trained by 
experienced teachers. 

When a 2*1/2 year old child is 
J first left at the Center without a pa- 
J rent he is apt to feel a bit bewilde¬ 
red. He is unsociable. Some even 
tell a teacher, " I want my Mommy! 

Gradually, however, children 
become interested in the playground 
equipment, play dough, crayoning, 
painting and other doings.. Weather 
permitting, they enjoy being in the 
playground back of the Center, where 
there are swings, seesaws etc. 
Sometimes the daily snacks are ser- 
Ived outdoors at picnic tables. 

The child's next step is to learn 
the names of the other children and 
to become one of them. He becomes 
absorbed in the surroundings----until 
a certain parent appears in the door- 
\ way. Then games are dropped and 
there ensues a scampering, cheerful 
rush into the not-forgotten parent's 
arms with a joyful " Mommy! or 
Daddy!" Following this, the child 
wiggles loose to ask a teacher for 
(the painting or drawing made by the 
child during the day. It is a gift to 
take home. 

After about a week, or less, it 
is not unusual for a parent to have 
difficulty getting his child leave a 
project he is working on. 

" I have to finish this!", or just 
a plain, emphatic, "NO! " 

While a Mother is understand¬ 
ing^ somewhat surprised at this 
turnabout attidude, she is grateful 
that the child is so happy where 
| several meaningful hours a day are 
I spent; meaningful to parent and child 
I alike. 


In my reflections on the 
years now long past, I remember 
that Mr. Albert W. Macauley came 
to Rutland from Fort Ticonderoga, 
New York and became Manager of 
the Meat Counter of the old Com¬ 
bination Cash Store on Willow 
Street next door to what was once 
Barkers Livery Stables. 

However at the death of Mr. 
Arthur Prouse, Mr. Macauley took 
over as Owner-Manager of the Fam¬ 
ous Prouse's Lobster And Steak 
House Restaurant at 22 Center St. 

It might be well for all of 
us to remember the generosity of 
Mr. Macauley who always gave 
bis time, bis money, and the food 
of the Famous Prouse's Lobster 
And Steak House, also all of the 
Kindnesses that be did for many 
of those who were less fortunate. 
Although Mr, Macauley at- times 
sounded very harsh, be bad a com¬ 
passion for everyone that was in 
need of help. This was especial¬ 
ly true during the holidays, including 
Thanksgiving, New Year's, and Easter. 
Sometimes it was not a great deal, but 
he was willing to share whatever he 
had with everyone. 

Whenever the Firemen were 
called out, no matter wbat the 
hour, there were always sandwiches* 
and doughnuts and coffee for all 
those on the team. 


The same went for the Police 
Force whether it was a cold night 
or the Patrolmen were just pull¬ 
ing an extra shift. 

As a Downtown Businessman, 

Mr. Macauley was civic minded and 
more than willing to do his part 
no matter wbat it involved. 

Every year when- it was time 
for the National Guard to go to 
Camp Drum for their training, 
there was always a box lunch put 
up for each and every man. To 
show their appreciation, Mr. 
Macauley was always invited to 
go along with them which he usu¬ 
ally did. 

The final dinner that Mr. 
Macauley served to the National 
Guard was at the Armory here on 
West Street to some 1200 men. 

In recognition and gratitude for 
his Services to the National 
Guard, Mr, Macauley was at this 
time presented with a Plaque 
from the Commander and the Men. 

It wasn't known then, but 
the Plaque that was presented to 
Mr. Macauley was to be a final 
Tribute to one of the finest 
restaurant men in the state. He 
knew good food when he saw it and 
t al so knew how- it should be served. 

A generation and a way of 
life and a kind of life that no 
longer exists went with his pass¬ 
ing. 
























































Illlffi Nuclear Madness 


PLUTONIUM-239 was a man¬ 
made material not normally 
found in Nature. Adult human 
beings created it in enormous 
quantities as a waste product 
of nuclear reactors, which 
produced electricity used to 
make such things as aluminum 
beer cans, plastic spoons, and 
vinyl seat covers. Unfortun¬ 
ately for children, it was also 
one of the most deadly sub¬ 
stances known to exist, 

A few ten-millionths of 
an ounce, inhaled into the 
lungs, was enough to kill one 
person. This meant that a ball of 
P-239 the size of a grapefruit con¬ 
tained enough fatal doses to take 
care of most of the people on the 
planet. 

Once brought into existence, 

P-239 remained dangerous to hu¬ 
mans and other living things for 
about 250,000 years. Millions of 
gallons of liquid P-239 and other 
radioactive wastes had to be 
buried in steel and concrete tanks 
underground and guarded forever. 

P-239 was also great for 
making homemade atomic bombs. 
About 12 pounds was all that was 
necessary* Almost anybody could 
do it with a little help from his 
friends and the directions published 
in national magazines during the 
early 1970s* 

P-239 was the core material of 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

STICKY FINGERS 

In 1974, officials of the US Govt. 
General Accounting Office decided 
to find out how hard it would be for 
someone to steal some material for 
use in making an atom bomb. They 
reported unlocked security doors, 
absence of intrusion alarms, and 
unarmed watchmen at several of the 
nine plants checked. 

US Army forces conducting War 
Games exercises had previously 
proven capable of infiltrating nuclear 
materials and weapons-storage area^ 
without detection, despite electronic 
carriers and alarms, and armed 
guards* 

By 1974, government workers 
tad been caught smuggling sizable 
imounts of plutonium out of guarded 
acilities on at least two separate 
occasions. In 1973-74 alone, gov- 
rnment agencies reported to the 
'BI at least 7 atomic bomb threats* 
BAD GUYS 

By 1975, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was considering the creation 
f a special Plutonium Police force 
d do nothing but safeguard nuclear 
laterials from falling into the hands 
f B ad Guys* 

Bad Guys included maniacs, 
ijackers, saboteurs, revolution- 
ries, gangsters, foreign agents, 
nd members of more than 50 major 
jrrorist groups who might have 
ajoyed having an atom bomb or two. 

Bad Guys might also have includ- 
i God, who was considered to be 
ie cause of earthquakes, tornados,, 
id other destructive forces that 
>uld wreak havoc on atomic facili- 
es or rupture waste storage tanks. 



*'Presumably a shrine for one of their primitive religious cults, ’* 

Also the ignorant people who caused 
train wrecks and airplane crashes, 
any of which might have released 
nuclear fuel or waste in transport, 

ACTS OF GOD 

In the early 1970s, it was esti¬ 
mated that a major accident at a 
nuclear reactor site could kill as 
many as 500, 000 people, contaminate 
an area the size of the state of 
California, and cause property 
damage and income losses over 
$20 billion* 


"It was rumorecL. nuclear 
interest groups would try to 
persuade Congress to declare 
reactor accidents ‘Acts of God ’ 


Nuclear reactor accidents were 
thus excluded from coverage in 
insurance policies, and utilities 
were held responsible for less 
than 1% of the possible damages. 

It was rumored that nuclear in¬ 
terest groups would try to per¬ 
suade Congress to declare reactor 
accidents M Aets of God 1 ', making 
specific exclusion clauses un¬ 
necessary* 

In 1975 a terrorist bomb ex¬ 
ploded on the site of a nuclear 
reactor under construction in 
France, Critics noted that the rad¬ 
ioactivity which could be released 
from a large power rq actor by even 
a conventibnal explosive was 
equivalent to the fallout from sev¬ 
eral thousand Hiroshima bombs* 

DEFECTIVE BABIES 

Between 1972 and early 1975 
there were 71 reported malfunctions 
in the safety systems of the single 
nuclear power plant located in the 
state of Vermont, The most crucial 
safety system accounted for one- 
third of the failures. This was the 
same system which had failed to 
function properly in six out of six 
small-scale tests. The one that 
would prevent a nuclear accident 
from becoming a catastrophe. 

The plant, called Vermont 
Yankee, reported radioactive emis¬ 
sions in excess of permissible 
levels 3 times in 1973-74, 

Atomic Energy Commission 
studies had shown that if nuclear 
reactors released the maximum 
"permissible" amount of radiation 


allowed under AEC guidelines, 
there would be an additional 32, 000 
deaths annually from cancer and 
leukemia. Accompanied in the 
future by as many as 250, 000 
genetically "defective" babies. 

POLICE STATE 

Early in the 1970s it became 
increasingly obvious to many people 
that the American Government was 
making promises about nuclear 
power safety that were simply im¬ 
possible to keep. That the future of 
life on the planet was literally 
being subordinated to the future of 
the nuclear power industry. That in 
the wake of a major catastrophe and 
nationwide panic, nuclear electricity 
might wind up spurring the creation 
of a police state and wiping out 
traditional freedoms and civil liberties 

By mid-1974 there were 55 
nuclear power reactors In operation 
in the USA, with the number ex¬ 
pected to double by 1978* Over 500 
were projected for the year 2000,.. 

A former director of the AEC 
called the. spread of nuclear reactors 
"one of the ugliest clouds overhang¬ 
ing America* " A consumer advocate, 
Ralph- Nader, called it "the single 
greatest threat to national security." 

CONFRONTATION 
A nationwide Task Force> collected 
hundreds of thousands of signatures 
on petitions demanding a halt to 
the construction of nuclear plants. 

In 19-75, the State of Vermont, 
the only state with the authority to 
regulate nuclear power plants, 
became the first state whose eiti- . 
zens had delegated it the power 
to veto construction of new plants 
within the state. But its single 
existing reactor continued to 
operate, despite shutdowns and 
worker strikes. And 7 nuclear 
plants were in operation in other 
states in New England, with 8 
more planned* 

And the Federal Government 
was expected to intervene when it 
became necessary to override 
the authority of the State of 
Vermont to control and limit 
nuclear power within its borders. 

In violation, apparently, of the 10th 
Amendment to the US Constitution. 
State's Rights, More reactors could 
then be built in the state.lt remained 
to be seen if the stubbornly Indepen¬ 
dent Vermonters would dare force 
a confrontation with the Federal 
Government* 

New England Coalition on Nuclear 
Pollution, Box 637, Brattleboro, Vt 
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BETT ER 
THAN 
TV? 

Sometimes, at least as entertaining. 


Your local Board of Aldermen, 

(or City Council) meets the first 
and third Mondays of every month 
in City Hall at 7:30 p. m. 

The Rutland City Council also 
decides how your tax dollars are 
going, to he spent. 

The public is welcome at all 
meetings of the Board. 

This past month, the Board decided 
how your money would be spent. 
Among other things, they voted them¬ 
selves and City Department heads 
large salary increases. Why not go 
see what the people you elected are 
doing next Monday night. 


At left: Alderman Peter Goshgarian 
makes a point. Alderman Howard 
Shortdleeve looks on. Police Chief 
Stuart Jenne is "behind the rail. 11 
That’s a bottle of diet soda on the 
table. 

MORE ON PAGE 4 & 5 



NEEDED: 


SOME PLACE TO GO 

SOME RUTLAND TEEN-AGERS 
TALK ABOUT WHAT THEY'D 
LIKE TO SEE IN RUTLAND: 


If teen-agers had their way, there 
would be some place in Rutland they 
could go to sit down, have a coke, 
listen to music, and talk to their 
friends.. Unfortunately there isn't. 

This was the message that came 
out loud arri strong from a small crowd 
of 15 and 16 year olds, hanging out 
near Carrol's restaurant on North 
Main St. last Friday night. 

V 

Ray LamorU, 15, said, "I T m look¬ 
ing forward to being 18 --not to drink 
a lot—but just so I can go somewhere 
and sit down someplace. 11 

Carrol’s, the current teenage hang¬ 
out, hires a security patrolman to 
keep the teenagers from just hanging 
out, "They just don’t want us to hang 
out, ,f Mary Clifford said, "If you’re 
just sitting there, not buying anything, 
the cop kicks you out. It's bad for 


business, I guess. Rut this is a cen¬ 
tral place; kids can come here from 
everywhere. So if they kick us out, 
where do we have to go?" 

"They always complain about us 
being in the way, ” she added, ,T but 
there’s no-where to go, ", 

"The most fun we have, " someone 
else said, "is when we go drinking. 

My brother and sister are 18 and » 
there’s a lot of places for them'to go 
There are a lot of beer joints, but 
there’s no place for us. ” 

Someone mentioned that there’s 
a rock concert in the park on Main 
Street every other weeki”But that’s 
only every other week. That’s nice: 
you can go to the park and no one 
kicks you out. But that’s only every 
two weeks, I f d like more of that, ” 
"Sometimes we do the pocket- 
book trick, 11 Ray Lamoria said. "Like 



cont’d: p, * 7, 
with accompanying 
article on later day 
teen-agers 
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PUBLIC POWER-PART 1 


WHO’S GOT THE POWER? 




(Ed. Note: The continued manipula¬ 
tion of prices and policies by the 
energy industry, which has resulted 
in the recurring "energy crises" 
of the 1970s, has also generated 
new political responses on the part 
of the American public. Among the 
most promising of these is the 
growing interest in oublic owner¬ 
ship ot electric utilities. This is 
the first of a series of articles 
written for the Voice examining 
the role of Vermont and the 
Rutland area in this movement. ) 


The United States s one of the 
few countries of the world where 
the production of electricity is 
controlled by investor-owned 
private utilities, which are in turn 
controlled by large banks, insurance 
companies and other financial insti¬ 
tutions. 77% of the people in the 
U. S, receive electric service from 
such private sources. 

In most western nations, electric 
service generally has been treated, 
along with postal, highway, sewer 
and water service, as a public 
service which is a proper exercise 
of governmental responsibility. 
Electric utilities in Canada are 
almost all publicly-owned. 

The dominance of private indus¬ 
try over electric power in Vermont 
dates from the early part of this 
century, when the Public Service 
Commission was created by the 
Legislature to regulate the grow¬ 
ing lumber of orivately-owned 
utilities. The utilities themselves 
lobbied for state regulation, for- 
seeing that some token regulation 
was inevitable, and preferring 
weak controls by the state to the 
stricter regulation they could ex¬ 
pect from the towns themselves. 

At that time, there were still only 
22 rlunicipally-owned electric 
sy terns in Vermont. (Today there 
a- e only 15. } 

The PSC, now called the Public 
Service Board (PSB), in which the 
interests of the private util Hes 
were well-represented, became 
almost from its inception a virtual 
puppet for private industry. 

As technology improved, electric 
companies consolidated their opera¬ 
tions, serving a number of cities 
and towns from a single plant, and 
local citizens lost even the meager 
controls allowed them by the state 
over the ever-growing utilities. 

These private utilities quickly 
bought up power and dam rights on 
all Vermont’s rivers, and made 
fortunes selling the cheap hvdro 
power to Massachusetts and Connec¬ 
ticut. Utility speculators throughout 
the country bought up small Vermont 
utilities, lured by the large profits 
made possible by private control of 
the rate-making process. 

By the 1920s, Vermont had already 
lost control of the tremendous amount 
of hydroelectric power within its 
boundaries to out-of-state financiers. 
By 1929, Central Vermont Public 
Service (C V 'FS) and Green Mountain 
Power (GMP) together controlled a 

full 95% of the power generated and 
sold in Vermont, 



Recurring attempts to effective¬ 
ly regulate the electric utilities, 
notably in 1939, 1941, 1951 and 1955, 
were buried by the private interest 
lobbies. Locally-owned power 
systems were often condemned on 
the grounds of "socialism 11 or 
"impracticality", despite repeated 
demonstrations that public power 
could be delivered t. the consumer 
more cheaply* mere dependably, 
and with less damage to the envir¬ 
onment than private power. 

As to the charge that publicly- 
owned power was somehow con¬ 
tradictory to "free enterprise", it 
was pointed out investor-owned 
utilities beared little, if any, 
resemblance to free enterprise: 

They provided service under 
monopoly conditions protected by 
exclusive %; se laws, and were 

virtually guaranteed a profit by the 
nature of the regulatory system. 
Moreover, it was argued, the ser¬ 
vice these legal monopolies pro¬ 
vided was essential to public health, 
life and economic sui rival. 

The private electric utilities 
continued to consolidate their power 
in the 1960s, organizing the Vermont 
Electric power Co. (VELCO), which 
was to control the state’s' only high 
voltage transmission line, over 
which almost all of its power flowed. 

In the 1970s, VELCO joined with 
the other major controllers of New 
England electricity to form the 

New England Power Pool (NEPOOL), 
which now co-ordinates the generation 
and distribution of electric power 
in the entire New England region. 

This centralization of decision¬ 
making power helped enormously 
to strengthen the control of out-of- 
state businessmen on the future.' 
development of electric power in 
Vermont, as well as present policy, 
including rate schedules. 

Although VELCO represents more 
than 90% of Vermont’s electric 
capacity as a member of NEPOOL, 
the other New England utilities 
dwarf VELCO in size and influence 
in the region-wide planning process. 
Thus much of the power produced 
in Vermont is sold to out-of-state 
consumers, while Vermont still 
imports 40% of its power require¬ 
ments from NEPOOL, New York 
and Canada. (Before the Vermont 


Yankee Nuclear Generator was 
built, this figure was 80%. ) 
This may help to explain why 
Vermont has among the highest 
electric rates in the nation. 


So where is YOUR electricity 
coming from in 1975? If you live in 
the Rutland area, it is coming from 
CVPS, which serves most of central 
and southern Vermont and distributes 
about 50% of the state’s electricity. 

If it is coming from Vermont 
Yankee, it is being produced by the 
Vermont Yankee Power Corp, , which 
is 31%-owned by CVPS. In any case, 
it is coming via the transmission 
lines of VELCO, which is 62%-owned 
by CVPS, As the major stockholder 
of VELCO, CVPS thus buys and sells 
electricity to and from itself. (This 
is called "sweetheart buying", ) It 
is no accident that CVPS president 

James Griffin is also president 
of VELCO, 

CVPS is itself almost entirely 
owned by Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Smith, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, ^ Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust, and other huge 
New York-based corporations. 

Actually, most of the power from 
Vermont Yankee is exported to 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York, This is because the 
corporations also control the Power 
Authority of the State of New York 
(PASNY) and NEPOOL, and deter¬ 
mine energy policy for the entire 
New England region. 

To find out exactly who is account¬ 
able to for policy decisions involves 
complexities which make even Wash¬ 
ington lawyers shake their heads. As 
with most of the other institutions 
important to his life, the average 
person quite naturally feels that he 
has no control whatsoever over the 
conditions for provision of his 
electrical needs. 

This is all pretty disheartening 
if you are an ordinary resident of 
Vermont with no influence on the 
New York Stock Exchange or the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, but only 
electric bills to pay which, seem to 
get larger and larger every month, 
even though you may be using less 
and less electricity. 

-M. S. CLYNNE 


(NEXT: A look at some of the 
responses of consumers to the 
tyranny of the corporations, the 
various forms that public power 
systems take, and prospects for 
the future in Vermont and the 
Rutland area, ) 


Sources: Vermont Alliance- Mont¬ 
pelier, Vt. Institute for Liberty 
and Community, Concord, Vt. 


0 Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center Street Rutland 

« 

all kinds of leathers 

Belts, Bags, Garments , Hats, 
Wallets, 6c Silver Jewelry 

9AM - 5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 . 
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GRAND BENEFIT 

TOR THE VOICE 


SALE 


AT THE 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 


on 


117 WEST ST. 

.FRIDAY, JULY 25 from 5:00 till d:OOpm 


and SATURDAY, JULY 26 from 10:00 till 3:OOpm 


AUCTION 


THERE WILL BE AN 

ON FRIDAY EVENING at 7:30pm 
ITEMS TO BE AUCTIONED ARE THOSE 
BY LOCAL MERCHANTS WHOM WE WISH 


©ENTERTAINMENT ENTERPRIZES- 
2 ADULT TICKETS GOOD AT 
STUDIO I OR II FOR AUGUST 
©GREEN DOOR-CHIMES 
©LITTLE BIG STORE- LEVI CLOTH¬ 
ING 

©MINTZER BROS. - TWO GALLONS 
"THANE" PRESERVATIVE 
©SILVER DOLLAR- LUNCH FOR TWO 
« COLD RIVER NATURAL FOODS- 
1/2 GALLON NATURAL MAPLE 
SYRUP 

o UECHI-R YU-KARATE LESSON 
©CURIOUS EYE- A SWEATER 
©VT. CYCLE- 6’ CABLE WITH MAS_ 
TER COMB. PADLOCK 
o LOUR AS'- SMALL CHILDRENS 
TOYS 

•WOODCRAFT- GARDEN TOOL SET 

©DAVE PARKERS TEXACO- GREASE 
JOB 


0 






mmmm 



ALSO*. 

BIO RUMMAGE AND BAKE SALE including: 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
# 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

TO THANK:£ 

* 
# 
* 
* 
* 
# 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
# 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
# 
* 
* 
* 
* 
# 


DONATED 


©MARK MITCHELL/PHOTOGRAPHER 
PHOTO SERVICES 
©JOHNSONS LEATHER- $10 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE 

o POPPYS- GIFT CERTIFICATE 
©BACK HOME CAFE- GIFT CERTIF¬ 
ICATE 

© ODDS & INTERESTS- 2 $10 GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 

©RUTLAND OPTICAL- SUNGLASSES 

©CHARLTON'S MARKET: STORE 
GROCERIES OR SUNDRIES 

©BRUNO’S MARKET: A CASE OF 

SODA. 

©THE MINI-ZOO: a PERUVIAN 
GUINEA PIG 

©LEISURE LINES: SWIMMING 

FLOAT 

• HARRY JAFFE: (PHOTOGRAPHER) 

WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR CHILD 
OR CHILDREN 


CLOTHING, DISHES, BOOKS, BRIC-A-BRAC, FURNITURE, TENNIS RACKETS AND 
MANY MORE HOUSEHOLD ITEMS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Make it a point to come to shop and find out a little more about your local comm¬ 
unity newspaper and help support it. 

All of the proceeds will go to keep the Voice alive and growing. It's a paper for 
and about people. 


* 

* 

# 

* 

# 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 


*hi|* jJLp 4^^ 
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Left: Walter Moore 
and Don McIntosh 


At right: Board President, 
J. Fred Carbine and City- 
Clerk, John Barrett 



V* 


MONDAY NIGHT 


CITY 

HALL 



Above; Alderman Merritt, 
waiting for Mayor Godnick 

--outside the rail-" to finish 


Above; 


Peter Lour as, waiting 
to be called upon* 


FARMERS 

MARKET 


The Rutland County Farmers 
Market was organized in 1974 to 
encourage self-sufficiency in 
Rutland County. The Market hopes 
to encourage the local production 
and sale of the food and products we 
nefcd* Last summer and fall the 
Market coordinated the efforts of 
Rutland County vegetable growers 
and craftsmen to make their products 
available to county residents at a 
central location* 

The Market offers farmers and 
craftsmen a low cost means of sell¬ 
ing their produce and wares* It 
offers the consumer prices which 
do not reflect transportation, pack¬ 
aging , and handeling costs. It also 
puts the money back into our own 
local economy 

The market will open it’s 1975 
season on Friday, July 18 from 3 
to 8 pm on the front lawn of the 
Unitarian Church, 177 West St. , 
Rutland, It will run each Friday 
thru Sept* 26, during the Harvest 
Day Sales and as a Christmas Fair 
in December* 

For more information call Sharon 
Truhan at 773-6707 or 775-3485 



you've heard the expression 


H\ 


it looks like 
a million bucks" 


... now — we've never 
seen a million bucks 
but we suspect our new store 


"looks like 
a million bucks" 

stop by and see 


0 

U 


closed 

July 4th & 5th 


rutlond opticol inc. 


28 centef sfreet rutiand Vermont 05701 775*0121 
141 main street montpelier Vermont 05602 223* 5225 


david w gilman 


frederick w. gilman 




EMERGENCY 

COUNSELING 


Call 775-1000 


Rutland Mental health Setuice 


RUTLAND Ri 




♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Recently all city department 
heads received big salary increases- 
some as much as 35%. These in¬ 
creases were based on longevity - 
how long the person had been em¬ 
ployed by the city. These pay raises 
came all at once- as part of Mayor 
Godnick 1 s n Bare-Bones n budget* 

Rut landers responded this way: 
Betty Bell: "I've been back to 
Rutland six years now, and I think 
we’re behind other cities- every¬ 
one’s underpaid in Vermont* rr 
A Woman who declined to be 
identified : n I think there T s TocPTng a 
gap. Particularly in the police de¬ 
partment. The department head sits 
behind a desk. I think the patrolmen 
should get more; they're the ones 
risking their lives* 11 
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Another woman, ^ 


be identified: "You go 


capable people. 


r.s.v.p 


R. S» V. P. has a summer pro¬ 
gram for it's volunteers at Kritter 
Kamp on Elfin Lake in Wallingford, 
Each Thursday during July and Aug. 
Vans and cars will transport older 
volunteers to the camp where a 
planned program will await them. 
Available will be swimming lessons, 
badminton, croquet and baseball 
games. Lunch will be provided*by 
the Nutrition Project. 

Programs are as follows; 


July 17 
July 24 


July 31 
Aug. 7 


Beth Kaufman - Plant 
presentation 
Hand built pottery by 
Kathy Pottick. Display of 
Volunteers original paint¬ 
ings. 

Square dancing. 

R. S. V. P. , Qahal & the 
Rutland Recreation Dept, 
will present; Greerj Mt. 
Guild's, Story Theatre. 
Edie Johnstone will pre~ 
sent demonstration of 
china painting. 

Vermont Institute of Nat. 
Sci. , with Raoul the Great 
Horned Owl. 

Fred Elwert will present 
a program of the Rutland 
Historical Society. 

For information call; 775-3543 


Aug 14 


Aug 21 


Aug. 28 













































Jary Spaulding : i 1 There's too 
l difference between the average 
:er and department heads. That's 
in any business. It doesn't make 
e to me. Never has and never 

M 

;hris Clarino : rr As for the pay- 
5 s, the economy is not in a pos- 
to do it. The city complains 
t inflation, but then does this- 
* the average worker only gets 
st of living increase, I'm still 
gh-school (MSJ) so I get 31£ an 
less than someone who’s a high- 
ol graduate- although we do the 
s work, I only get $1, 79 an hour, 
o work rottoner hours. So T think 
discrimination in pay- by age 
This is my first job. Money 
funny thing. IT 


declined tp 
pay to get 
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Left: Alderman Merritt, 
right: Ethel Stearns 



773-9791 


DAVE PARKER’S TEXACO 

Di agn o s t i o Tune-ups 

MECHANICAL REPAIRS 


Pickup & delivery 


t2 North Main St, 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 



:< ■ » V 

Above; William Chapleau, McIntosh, and Moore 


ALCOHOLISM CENTER; 

NEW HOURS 

Beginning July 1, 1975, the 
Alcoholism Information and Referal 
Center, located at 51 1/2 Merchants 
Row, Rutland, will be closed between 
the hours of 1:00 and 8:00 a. m, 
until further notice. The facility, 
known locally as the Drop-In Center 
had been open on a 24-hour basis, 

Berna Seward, Executive Director 
of A, I, R. , Inc,, explains that T1 By 
not having to remain in the Drop-In 
during an essentially 1 dead time 1 
of night, our specialists can better 
serve those suffering from alcohol¬ 
ism by concentrating their efforts 
during the times of greatest need. 11 

Anyone desiring further informa¬ 
tion may call 775-2021 or visit the 
Drop-In . 



cold river 
natural foods 

21 CENTER STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


BULKFOOOS 

HERBS 

TEAS 

SOAPS 

VITAMINS 

CHEESES 

WINES 

BOOKS 

FRUITS 

NUTS 

ETC.... 


HOURS 
9 - 10 
Daily 


Crescent & Church Sts. 

Rutland, Vt. 775-0924 


j 

BRUNO'S MARKET 

S Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 

We still have the coldest and 
| lowest nriced beverages in the £ 


1 



\ 


WOODCRAFT 

HARDWARE 

TERRILL street 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-6626 

^ Sanding Machine* Power Tools 

and shampooer.s for rent j| 




VERMONT COUNTRY 

REAL ESTATE 

1 , 000 acres in 10 
acre lots - or 
whole farm 

EDWARD D. AMES 

PHONE (S02> 773-0265 
278 West Street 

RUTLAND, VT* 05701 

• Farms 

* Building Lots 

F inane ing . 
by owner 

* Investment Properties 
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BOW mo WIT OF 

REAPPRAISING 


Many Rutland City residents 
have been upset with the recent 
property re-appraisal done by the 
city assessors. Recently, Earl 
Turner, Charles Franzoni and 
Robert Fox, city assessors, ex¬ 
plained how and why property ass¬ 
essments are made. 

By statute, the city must re¬ 
appraise property every three 
years. The last re-appraisal was 
done in 1972. The assessment of 
a property is supposed to be 50% 
of the "fair market value" of the 
property. That is, what the pro¬ 
perty will fairly bring on the curr¬ 
ent market. So a house that has a 
fair market value of $20, 000 would 
be assessed at $10, 000. Property 
taxes are based on the $10, 000 fig¬ 
ure, the "assessed valuation". 

Turner, the chairman of the 
Board of Assessors, said "In the 
past, before the 1972 appraisal, 
many properties enjoyed low app¬ 
raisals. Now we are getting real¬ 
istic. " Thi‘ , Turner pointed out, 
has caused ~arge increases since 
the early 1970's. 

Commercial properties, the 
Board admitted, are more difficult 
to appraise. Although many resi¬ 
dences' assessments increased, 
several iarg ^ commercial proper¬ 
ties' as sessments stayed the same 
in this 1975 re-appraisal : CVPS' 
Grove St building. New England 
Telephone's West St. building, and 
the shopping plaza, owned by the 
Walter Feade Organization. All 
felt no increase-in spite of gener¬ 
al inflation. Turner said this was 
because the Board felt their assess¬ 
ments were already high enough. 

Thomas Candon, a private Rut¬ 
land property assessor said, "It's 
a real problem for the assessors 
to assess commercial buildings in 
a city like Rutland, where there 
aren't a great number of high-price 
commercial buildings. " Charles 
Franzoni agreed: "You don't have 
a comparable for G. E. in the city. 


(One of the ways an assessment 
is arrived at is by seeing what "com- 
parab’e properties " sell for. High 
price commercial buildings, there¬ 
fore are likely to be under-assessed 
by assessors used to dealing with 
mostly residential properties.) 

Editors note 




Electrolux! 

THE WORLD'S FINEST 
VACUUM CLEANER 


See the ail new cwtomatic 
GOLDEN JUBILEE with 
Power Nozzle and Rug 
Washer attachment. For 
a free home trial call 
775-0069 


Appointments "day or evening are 
made by our bonded representative 
on a no-obligation basis. 




Company expanding its local 
sales force - men and women 
interested, please contact 
us at this address. 

12 Evelyn St. Rutland 
or call 775-0069 




Call us at: 775-0833 12 Evelyn St., Rutland, Vt. 


350 PROTEST 


Over 350 city residents filed 
grievances either in person or in 
writing. No telephone grievances 
were allowed. Most came in them¬ 
selves and waited for hours for a 
hearing. A few property owners had 
lawyers to represent them. How¬ 
ever, "You don't need a lawyer", 
Franzoni advised. The assessors 
also held evening meetings for peo¬ 
ple who worked during the day. "We 
wanted to hear the agrieved persons, " 
Franzoni said. 

The last day for filing grievances 
has gone, but the assessors said they 
are still willing to discuss properties 
with anyone- although no change in 
an assessment can now be made. 

The greatest difficulty with the 
tax the assessors saw was many peo¬ 
ple's simple inability to pay. "Many 
elderly people, " Turner said, "who 
lived here all their lives, paid taxes 
all their lives can now no longer aff¬ 
ord to pay the property tax. However, 
we can't take people's inability to pay 
into consideration. It's not the peo¬ 
ple, it's the buildings we see. " 

"All we can do, " Turner said, " 
"is advise them of the state's proper¬ 
ty tax rebate plan, " (This plan pro¬ 
vides a tax rebate for people whose 
property taxes or rent is above a 
certain percentage of their income. ) 
The assessors suggested that people 
contact state legislators for more 
information about this tax rebate. 

-M.B. 


RE-APPRAISALS: COMMENT 


One point raised byoneRutland man waiting for a hearing before 
the Board of Assessors is that the nature of the hearings tends to 
discourage general opposition to the property tax as a whole. 

Most people put most of their energy into fighting their neighbors, 
often getting angry at a neighbor for getting a better deal on his 
property's appraisal. 

The grievance hearing are also on an individual basis only. So 
the only available outlet for a grievance makes the tax-payer think 
of his problem as his individual problem --to be solved, hopefully, , 
by a slightly lower appraisal. 

However, your neighbor is not responsible for the inequitable 

tax. It does no good to get angry at him. ■ • _ 

• M« B • 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

Pick-up Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: 1-8 o: m. 

Pick-Up: 5-8 o. m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-4957 
Special: Bread at reduced prices 


"1 


GILL’S Delicatessen | 


68 STRONGS AVE. 
RUTLAND, VT. 05701 
Tel. 773-7414 




S 


GILL'S SPECIAL PIZZA PIE 

Fresh Made Dough and Sauce 
Prepared To Your Liking. . 

* With Thick or Thin Crust as You Request * 






PIZZA WITH CHEESE: 

SMALL, 8 inch. 

.80c 

MEDIUM, 10 inch 

i.1.00 

LARGE, 12 inch.. 

.;.1.40 

GIANT, 16 inch.... 

.2.00 

ANY COMBINATION of TOPPINGS: 

SMALL. 

20c per topping 

MEDIUM. 

30c per topping 

LARGE. 

40c per topping 

GIANT. 

50c per topping 


s 


PEPPERONI, MUSHROOMS, ONIONS 
. SAUSAGE, GREEN PEPPERS, 
OLIVES, MEAT BALL, ANCHOVIES, 
SALAMI, or HOT PEPPERS 


Pizza May Be Ordered Anytime 
From 9:00 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. 
Mon.-Sat. 


If You Are Not Pleased With Our Piuat, 
We Will Be Happy To Refund Your Money. 




















































































































Teenagers (continued) 

on Halloween, We put a pocket-book 
on a string, put it in the road, and 
when someone stops their car to pick 
it up, we pull the string. " 


REC CENTER CRITICIZED 

The Rutland City Recreation 
Center came under criticism from 
these teen-agers. 

"Once in a while they have some¬ 
thing at the rec center, " Mary Lynne 
said. "But it's kind of drab. There's 
nothing to do there. " 

The rec center wasn't a place these 
teen-agers wanted to go. "Too or¬ 
ganized, " someone said. 

"All the freaks --1 mean the people 
who smoke pot-- hang out at the rec. 
center. " 

"How can ycu play ping-pong with 
40 kids and 2 ping-pong tables?" 

Mary Anne Dully wanted to know. 

"At the rec. center, " Ray Lamor- 
ia said, "the bigger kids --the 18 
year olds--kick you off the courts. " 

Chris Thayer, 15, pointed out 
that there's a teen cellar in the rec. 
center, "But they have 7 and 8 year 
old kids in there. And the pool ta¬ 
ble is no good anyway. " 

Mary Anne Dully said she hadn't 
been to the rec, center for two years. 

And pot and alcohol: the teen-agers * 
all agreed mostly everyone in high- 
school had tried it--"especially the 
juniors and seniors. " Alcohol? 
"Everybody drinks. " 


GOODS WORDS FOR RUT LAND 

There were some good words spok¬ 
en for Rutland, however. "Rutland's 
so small, " Mary Clifford said. 
"That's good. We're really close. 
There's a big rivalry between M. S. J. 
and Rutland High, but we know every- 
one—from both schools. That's a 
good thing. You can see everyone. 
It's so personal. People say "Hi!"" 



State Cut Rate 



"WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 



DOCTOR RECOMMENDS". 



97 State Street 



Rutland, Vt 05763 



Tel. 773-2855 



| All nationally advertised brands 
L of auto parts and accessories 
at discount prices at your most 
complete auto accessory store 
in Vermont 

EDISON AUTO SUPPLY ! 

41 Merchants Row, Rutland 
773-2190 



WORK WANTED 

Experienced Secretary wishes to 
| do typing in her home. All kinds . 
Strictly confidential. Will supply 
typewriter. Fee negotiable with | 
job. Call Jane evenings before 9._ 

, v 775-1742. 

I a}: ft frfrfrfr## ft# 3 * ftftftftftftftftftft§ 


TEN YEARS LATER 


Doug Williams is 28. Before his 
recent promotion to investigator, he 
was juvenile officer for the Rutland 
I Police Department. He graduated 
form Rutland High School in 1965. 

Ron Taylor, also a Rutland City 
police investigator is 29. He grew 
up in Fall River, Mass. , and moved 
to Rutland five years ago* 

| In dealing with young people in 

| their work, they can’t help but re * 
fleet on the changes since they left 
high school ten years ago. 

Things are different, they find; 
yet some things stay the same. 

"Now that I've gotten older", 
Taylor said, "I say: I wouldn T t have 
done that when I was a kid. But 
that's a crock. n 

"But, M Taylor went on, "I'd 
rather be 18 now than ten years ago. 
Things are easier now- morals, 
mode of dress. Socially, it f s a hell 
of a lot better. When I went to sch¬ 
ool, there were groups. We were 
all in classes: rich, middle and 
lower-income. Now it's more clean- 
cut versus- I don't know what you 
\ want to call them- not hippie- the 
\ long haired types. But there's not 
so much economic segregation. n 
I "The biggest complaint now is: 


'No place to go. Nothing to do, 1 
"But I'm just as bored now as I was 
then* I go home now and I r m just 
as bored. " Taylor thinks that Rut¬ 
land is changing* "It's getting to be 
more like Fall River. 11 People are 
more reluctant to be open now than 
when I came here five years ago,* 
Williams agrees; "People aren’t 
so close* Now we'll get calls from 
one neighbor about another neighbor. 
People won't talk to their neighbor. 
That wouldn't happen ten years ago. 
Ten years ago there weren't as many 
fences between houses,^ 

Williams thinks there's less for 
teenagers in Rutland to do now than 
ten years ago. "If you're athletic¬ 
ally inclined there's plenty to do. If 
not, there's not much. " 

"We used to have soda-parlors, 
play the juke-box. But there's no 
money in opening up a soda shop 
and juke box. So now .no one wants 
to do it. We used to have a lot of 
record hops. We went to McClellans 
Where do they go now? Carrols? 

The Park? Maybe if we put a pin¬ 
ball machine and a juke-box in the 
park we'd be all right." 

-M.B. 



I limited supply 

77 WOODSTOCK AVE., RUTLAND, VT. 




NOW YOua COMPLETE 
STAMP HEADQUARTERS 

022s S’lnuriits 

5* Hu hums. Yl Vm 


DISCOVER 
0226 Srlrvurtsts 


A NEWCOMPJ LTT. * AMj L Y 
LEISURE TIME SHOPPE 
* COINS 
* HOBBIES 
* CRAFTS 
* LIFTS 


i 


Southern Vermont 
Women's Health Center 



Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 


187 North Main 1 5t. Rutland 

I'JS-lOfb 
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[VOICE box 


The Rutland Voice is a non-orofit 
community newspaper^ It is run 
entirely by volunteers } supported 
by advertising, donations and sub¬ 
scriptions. Although the oaper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year. 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help. 

You can write to us at 13 Center St. 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 773-7363- 
You can get the Voice at these places 


IIHIIIIIUIIHIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIWIMIIIUlHIIHMIlOIMniHIHniRlIHliril'n' 

A NOTE TO OUR READEr 

The Rutland Voice is re-organ¬ 
izing. We are still an all volunteer 
organization although we are trying 
to raise enough money to support 
some part-time person to do all the 
day-to-day work that needs to be 
done. 

The major part of our re-organ¬ 
ization includes a new board of 
directors who are ultimately respon¬ 
sible for the Voice. If you have any 
comments, critisisims or contributions 
to sen d along, you can contact one 
of the board members. They are: 




**************** a 

voice | 
vacation I 



S Rutland: Creed’s Mkt. , Delliveneri's “ 
|1 Mkt. , Jack’s Variety. Helene’s Var- 
= iety, Bruno’s Mkt. 

= Cuttingsville : G&G Market 
= Castleton Corners : Coons Gen. Store 
EE Middletown Springs : Valley Mkt. 

= At all of our advertisers. 

= And always at our office: 13 Center St. 
= Rutland, Vt. 


m 1 

§§ | 


The RUTLAND VOICE 


can use your help: 

The paper needs reporters, 
researchers, typists, 
artists, advertising 
managers, stamp-lickers, 
distributors, photographers, 
and your ideas. 


Beverly Zaceski 
Mrs. Carmella Carter 
Arthur Johnson 
Jack Center 

Merla Center 
Bette Steele 

Or members of our staff: 

DianeRaymer, Martin Clynne 
Michael Fannin, A1 Taylor 
Joan Eckley, Michael Brown 
Bonnie Allen, Anita Lobo 
Ira-Levine * 


The next meeting of the board and 
staff will be Wed. July 16, at 7:3o 
at The Forest Park Community 
Center. Everyone welcome ana 
refereshments will be served. 


We're taking a 
vacation in August. 
Next issue will 
come out on 
September 22nd. 


*************** | 


FREE ADS] 

The Voice will provide free classi-i 
fied ads for people having garage 
sales, selling personal merchan¬ 
dise, etc. Write: Rutland Voice , 

13 Center St. , Rutland. 



y 


| v\r\ny 

H will cut, style or trim 
your “hair” 

at the HAIR STORE 
34 Wales St. , Rutland 

6 to whenever: Tues - Fri. 
== Appt. only: 773-6950 


m \ 
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CHARLTON'S 
MARKET 

(Formerly Marro's) 

Corner West & Meadow 

Mon. -Sat. 8 A.M. -19 P.M.; Sun. 8 A.M. -1 P.M., i-9 

FOR ALL YOUR GROCERY NEEDS 
featuring ITALIAN SPECIALTIES 

ROMANO, PROVOLONE, PRQVOLETTE, MOZZA 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


I 


* CLOSED 

JULY 19 - AUGUST 18 


for financial reasons 

Clients should check 
contraceptive supplies 
now-- and make sure 
they have enough to 
last until August 18th 
when we re-open 

775 *2333 775*2334 
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BEFORE YOU 
BUY A . 
SEWING 
MACHINE 

see the men who 
know sewing 
machines best 

14 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

BERNINA, NEC CHI, 
UNIVERSAL, MORSE. 


3ernina Sewing Center 


38 STRONGS AVE. 
RUTLAND. VT. 05701 


(802) 7751616 


WE SELL THE BEST 
AND SERVICE THE REST 
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4 RELLA CHEESES;,prosciutto!SALAMI, CAPI- ♦ 
I COLA, MORTADELLA," PEPPERONI, GREEK ▲ 
▼ OLIVES, PEPPERS, ESPRESSO, OLIVE OIL, ▼ 
4 ITALIAN BREAD, HOMEMADE ITALIAN HOT AND + 

♦ SWEET SAUSAGE, 0LD-FASHIONED FRANK- ▲ 

Ifurts. ▼ 

♦ HOMEMADE' 

+ Italian Sausage 

♦ hot & MIlDrV 

♦ 

4 -GRINDERS, SUNDAY PAPERS- 
^ Owned & Operated by Ron & Ronna Charlton 
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ALBERT TAYLOR 

Since our last edition, I met an 
acquaintance who said he enjoyed 
reading the Voice and, probably 
because we knew each other, was 
very complimentary of my meager 
contribution. Reg Butler is a year 
or four older than I am, an avid read¬ 
er and very knowledgable. In the 
course of our conversation he men¬ 
tioned people, places and things 
about whom I knew nothing and it's 
a hope that soon we'll get together 
for a stroll down memory lane. I 
know I’ll surely enjoy the meeting 
and will learn a great deal from him. 
Also, met Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Kelly 
who once were neighbors when we 
lived on Grove Street at North. They 
now live in Fair Haven where their 
son is the school (High, I think) 
principal. My, where does the time 
go? 

I managed to get in a walk up be- i 
yond the Country Club to the gate to 
Patch's Dam but didn't go to the dam 
because of No Admittance and No 
Trespassing signs, darn it! I didn't 
dare walk the fairways of the golf 
course for fear of getting beaned by 
a ball. I also managed to pick a 
small bunch of purple violets, which 
added spring and brightness to my 
room. 

I'm going to close this with a 
little thing I remember seeing a long ; 
time ago, with apologies to the auth¬ 
or. I trust he'll forgive me. 

.The codfish lays a million eggs. 

The chicken lays but one. 

But the chicken crows loud and 
long to tell what she has done. 

This should convey a message to 
any thinking man's eyes 
That no matter how you feel about it 
It does pay to advertise. 


\ In closing, it's only natural I 
| hearLily recommend "The Voice. " 
'Till next we meet. 


A1 Taylor 



Your 

Glasses 

Are 

Part Of 
Your 
Image! 


Dignified! 

Sturdily 

Dependable 


We have frames to express 
any part of your character 
you may wish to empha¬ 
size. 


Wh Let us show you how our 
glasses will balance your 
y image! 

J rutlond opticol inc. 

26 center street ruttand Vermont 05701 775*0421 
UM moin street mortfpeller Vermont 05602 223* 5225 


frederkckw. glman 


davSd w. gllman 



I SHOULD VERMONT 

I ACTIVELY 
ENC OU 1 - AGE 
THE 

TOURIST 

I Industry? ? ? 

I A PANEL DISCUSSION: 
8:00 p. m. Thurs. 

June 12 


All nationally advertised brands ^ 
of auto parts and accessories * 
at discount prices at your most 
complete auto accessory store 
in Vermont 


EDISON AUTO SUPPLY 


41 Merchants Row, Rutland, 
773-2190 


THE RUTLAND 

VOICE 


needs a typewriter 



| Trinity Episcopal Church 

1 85 West St. , Rutland 

Featuring: 

Bob Harnish, 

I past president, hotel and 

I motel association of Vt. 

Steve Hedger, 
author of "Downhill 
I in Warren, 11 

I William Lipke, 

Associate Prof, of 
Art. , U.V.M. 

I Donald Webster, 

I Sec'y, Agency of Develop¬ 
ment and Community Affairs, 
State of Vermont 

I Moderator: 

Alan P. Wertheimer* 
Associate Prof, of Political 
I Science, V, M. 



EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 


Staff for this issue: Michael Brown 
A1 Taylor, Joan Eckley, Bonnie 
Allen, LoriFyles, Milton Rounds, 
Gary Cohen, Martin Clynne, Carl 
Hall, Anita Lobo, 

VOICE BOX 

The Rutland Voice is a non-or of it 
community newspaper^ It is run 
entirely by volunteers^ supported 
by advertising, donations arid sub¬ 
scriptions, Although the caper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year. 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help. 

You can write to us*at 13 Center St. 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 773-7363 
You can get the Voice at these places 

Rutland: Creed's Mkt. , Delliveneri 1 s " 
Mkt. , Jack's Variety. Helene's Var¬ 
iety, B runo ■ s Mkt. 

CuttingsviHe : G&G Market 
Castleton Corners t Coons Gen. Store 
(Middletown SPrings : Valley Mkt. 

At all of our advertisers. 

And always at our office: 13 Center St 
Rutland, Vt. 


ARTNASTIC 
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Z. . . — -\ 

taaltsa ‘graphic* . photography* 
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The RUTLAND VOICE 
can use your help: 

The paper needs reporters, 
researchers, typists, 
artists, advertising 
managers, stamp-lickers, 
distributors, photographers, 
and your ideas. 
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“EMERGENCY" DAYCARE REGULATIONS 

children lose out 
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Under new "emergency regulations", 
sett by the State Dept, of Social Serv¬ 
ices, many Vermont children may be 
deprived of day-care and their parents 
forced onto Welfare. Up until October 
I* 1975, the State had been paying a 
certain percentage of day-care costs 
for the children of single, working 
mothers. As of October 1st, some 
families have gone from paying 35% 
of the cost to 65%. Others from 0% 
to 100%. 

Part of the problem is a change in 
Federal guidelines for day-care 
reimbursement Before Oct. 1, eligi¬ 
bility was determined by net {after 
taxes) income.. Federal regulations 
now indicate that eligibility must be 
based on gross income. Also, parents 
can not now make hardship deductions. 

A parent whose shelter expense was 
more than 30% of her net income, could, 
before Oct. L deduct the excess. Now 
she no longer can. High transportation 
expenses were also deductible but are 
no longer. 


According to Charlotte Much director 
of the Sugar Maple Children’s Center 
on North Main St. in Rutland, "The 
problem is not with the Federal govern¬ 
ment but with the State of Vermont. n 
Ms, Much pointed out that State expend¬ 
itures for day care have already been 
reduced dramatically. In the month of 
August 1974, Vermont paid $235 000 to 
all Centers in Vermont. During August 
1975, only $198, 000. "I don’t feel that 
the Governor has made a commitment 
to day-care" Ms. Much said. 

According to Michael Wriston, child- 
development program manager, of the 
State Division of Social Services, the 
State could adopt a "much more liberal 
fee ^schedule, " However Wriston didn’t 
see any chance of that. He cited that the 
Governor had announced an $85,000 cut in 
the State day-care budget, and "with the 
amount of money available for us, " he 
said "I don’t see any chance for a more 
liberal fee schedule." 


Property Of 
Rutland 

Historical Society 


Ajapo$ pDiiOiSiH 
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continued on page 8, , * . , 
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Tenants Help Each Other 


Several Rutland area tenants met 
Tuesday night, Oct. 14th, to share 
common prdTems and discuss solutions. 
Those at the meeting; heard various 
tales of apartment renting in Rutland. 
One woman, who had been renting the 
same apartment for 12 year s J explained 
how she and her husband^ a carpenter* 
had put in a new bathroom, a new liv¬ 
ing room and a new porch in their 
house--* all labor donated. She estima¬ 
ted the savings to her landlord in the 
thousands of dollars, yet the landlord 
reimbursed her only for materials 
and sometimes not even that. 


Other stories of negligence on 
the part of some landlords were 
shared. One woman said she had 
felt "dirty" about calling the City 
fire-inspector to inspect her furnace-- 
its door had been held together only 
by masking tape for two years. The 
Fire-Chief gave the landlord 60 days 
to replace the furnace, citing it as an 
extreme fire hazard. The group, 
howeverj gave support to the woman, 
telling her she wasn’t doing anything 
"dirty" bjP gating over her landlord' s 
head {-her landlord has refused to 
fix the furnace) They said she was 
possibly saving her family's life. 



There are many 
renters in Rutland 
According to the 
1970 Census, 49% 
of City housing 
units were rented, 
County-wide, the 
figure was 37% 


CERTIFICATE OF OCCUPANCY 

A1 most 3 years ages a?ter a 7a- 

tal fire caused by a faulty space- 
heater* Rutland City passed a law 
ordering that whenever an apartment 
in Rutland was rented it had to obtain 
a "certificate of occupancy"--certifi- 
cation by the City Building' and Zon¬ 
ing .Office that the housing passed 
certain requirements. For instance, 
every apartment had to have 2 exits 
for fire emergencies. In spite of the 
new law, tenants at the meeting 
Tuesday night mentioned several 
instances they knew of where land¬ 
lords violated this law. They also 
pointed out that often tenants won t 

mention a violation for fear it will 
mean a raise in rent. 

Another point brought up at the 
meeting was that many Rutland land¬ 
lords are very good, paying attention 
to their property and to their tenants. 
Unfortunately, however* members 
felt this attitude was not universal. 

The Rutland Tenants Organization 
plans another meeting Nov, 18th, 

7:30 p. m. at the Rutland Opportunity 
Council, Evelyn St, ? Rutland. At 
that meeting, Steven Edelstein, a local 
attorney, will discuss housing law 
and answer questions about tenants' * 
rights under the law. For more in¬ 
formation, contact Mike Hutton at 
775-0878. „ _ 


WrntkL 

EHEIScjSn 

piSggf 

■ STILL PROVIDING 
CONTRACEPTIVE SERVICES 
AND COUNSELING 
PREGNANCY TESTING 
VD SCREENING 
MEDICAL EXAM 


FEES BASED ON ABILITYTOPAY 


CLINICS“TUES-THUR 
BY APPOINTMENT 
775 -2333 7752334 


II 


csfcsM notice of meeting 

# * 

* GRAY PANTHERS SEEK $ 

$ OLD PEOPLE'S RIGHTS * 

^ There will be an organizational 
TP meeting to form a state-wide network 
■)£ of the Gray Panthers at the Grace 
Congregational Church on Oct. 22, 

^ at 10:00 a. m. The meeting will be 
convened by Faire Edwards working 
a# for the Vermont Ecumenical Council. 

The Gray Panthers is a national 
J movement for social change whose 
purpose and goals strive for: positive 
TPawareness for.the continuing process 
TP of maturity, elimination of "agism, " 
^as a socially destructive force and 
«J£to act as advocates for older people 
^who are powerless to throw off dis- 
^crimination and oppression because of 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

I 

* 
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FIRST DALKON SHIELD 

(CPF) Just one year after a doctor 
inserted a Daikon Shield contra- 
ceptive device into Connie Deemer f s 
uterus, she gave birth to a normal, 
healthy baby. 

The shield had not only failed, 
it had disappeared as well; it Was 
not present in the placenta at birth 
and was later found stuck to Deemer f s 
uterus, from which it had to be 
surgically removed. Naturally dis¬ 
satisfied with the performance of 
both her doctor and the company 
which manufactured the Daikon Shield, 
Connie Deemer sued them both. 

After deliberating a day and a 
half the jury found the doctor fault¬ 
less, But, in the first decision of 
its kind against the Daikon Shield, 
the jury ruled against AH Robbins 
and awarded Deemer a total of $85,000. 


* 

* 

* 


(Information from Liberation News 
Service . 



State Cut Rate 



"WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 



DOCTOR RECOMMENDS" 



97 State Street 



Rutland, Vt 05762 



Tel. 773-2855 



^of old age. 

a# AH are invited, bring your own 
S' lunch, bring your friends, 

wV a 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental H 


Rutland Mantal Health Set vice 


Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center Street Rutland 

all kinds of leathers 

Its, Bags, Garments, Hats, 
allets, & Silver Jewelry 

9AM - ,5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 
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FOOD REPORT 

A Food Council, a team o£ food 1 
related groups in the Rutland area 
has been started. We are all work- 
ing together, trying to get good to 
people as cheaply as possible and to 
help people become food self-suffi~ 
cient* Groups represented are! 

The Rutland Co-op gardens, the Rut¬ 
land Natural Food Co-op, the Rut¬ 
land County Farmers' Market, the 
W* I, C* program, the National Far - 
mers Organization, U, V* M* exten¬ 
sion Service and the Rutland Credit 
Bureau {The Emergency Food Shelf) 
and other interested people* 

* 

1* The Co-op garden team is now 
preparing the land for the winter* 

We are looking for a better season 
next year as the ground will have been 
worked once already and should 
eliminate some problems* Those in¬ 
terested in a garden plot should call 
Bruce* Steve or Jeff at 775-0878* 

2, We have been investigating the 
possibility of a canning and food pre¬ 
servation center in Rutland, We vi¬ 
sited two facilities a few weeks ago, 
one in Shelburne and another in Plain- 
field* The Center in Shelburne was 

’“'very' 1 impressive, with a capacity of 
500 quarts daily In addition, there 
is a drying process, a honey extrac¬ 
tor, a cider press and a bean husker. 
We would like to see something like 

* this Tor public use in Rutland, along 
with a public* freezer locker, 

3, The Rutland Natural Foods Co-op 
is adding to its list of items available. 
The N, F, O, is working with the Co¬ 
op, fnaking cattle and beef available 
to co-op members. The Farmers' 
Market is also growing and looking 
for a bigger location for next season, 
and, hopefully, to be ooen at least 

3 or 4 days a week, 



VERMONT COUNTRY 

REAL ESTATE 

1, 000 acres in 10 
acre lots - or 

EDWARD n. AM^S 

Phone {302} 773-9265 
278 West Street 

RUTLAND. VT* 0*701 

whole farm 

* Farms 


• Building Lots 

F inancing 
by owner 

• INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 

>■ - * ' ’ ' 



4. The Food Council is also looking 
to set up educational programs deal¬ 
ing with nutrition, food preservation, 
food self-sufficiency and related sub¬ 
jects* We would like to see programs 
available in schools and for the gener¬ 
al public. 

5, The U*V.M # extension service 
will be offering the "Green Star Garden 

Course" this winter in Rutland, This 
is an advanced course in gardening 
which will be helpful for established 
gardeners as well as beginners. 

Voice readers wishing to get 
information about any of the above 
mentioned projects, or in attending 
Food Council meetings, should call 
775-0878{ The Rutland Opportunity 
Council) and we will steer you to the 
right place, 

-Bruce Boege, for the 
Food Council 





IS YOUR JOB 
MAKING YOU 


Headaches, dizziness, stomach trouble, 
problems with your ears, eyes, lungs, 
or skin may be caused by materials you 
work with or by conditions on the job. 


TALK TO YOUR DOCTOR. 

for more information, call: 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 
& SAFETY PROJECT 
Urban Planning Aid, Inc. 
639 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
(617) 661-9220 




Vermont Dep't. of Health 
Colchester Avenue 
Burlington, Vt. 05401 


°Pf 
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Rutland History 


Deism, being belief in a personal 
God as Creator of the World and final 
judge of Men, but as remaining in the 
interval completely beyond the range 
of human experience, was effected by 
Ethan A'len, and had its promoters* 
fl There were those who fancied they 
had overthrown the Almightly God 
and the Ten Commandments because 
the preachers could not answer the 
question where Cain got his wife* M 
By 1832, Rutland had changed and 
another historian notes, "It's leading 
citizens in numbers became devout 
members of the Church- " 

This announcement was made in 
1784--"A Protestant Church is formed 
in Rutland and vicinity under the Pas¬ 
toral care of Mr. Ogden. n But a his¬ 
torian notes Mr* Ogden wasn’t ri in 
orders at the date specified* rr 

However, the annual conventions 
of the Church were held in Rutland 
and the Parish was represented by 
lay delegates in 1795* 1802 and 1807* 

On February 19, 1817, ir The Protes¬ 
tant Society of Trinity Church, Rut¬ 
land" was organized. 

The next year finds a visiting Bis¬ 
hop remarking they "have been disap¬ 
pointed and disheartened in obtaining 
the services of a permanent Minister* 11 


By Robert Murray 



The real existence of the Church is 
dated from January of 1832, when the 
Reverend John A- Hicks accepted the 
Trinity Church Rectorship and a 
Church Building was erected and con¬ 
secrated ir\ May of the following year* 
The present Church was built in 1863 
and was consecrated August 16 1865* 


Universalists organized a society 
here in 1853 and met in the hall of a 
building at the corner of lOlerchants 
Row and West St. The first Pastor 
stayed "some two years" --the sec¬ 
ond only a short time. 

A history dated 1877 has the society 
practically extinct, but today St, 

Paul’s Universalist Church flourishes 
just one building lot east of the origi¬ 
nal meeting place. The present 
structure was built for $30, 000 in 
1890 , 

"An extensive revival" following 
the 1857 lectures at the Rutland Town 
Hall by Elder Miles Grant of Boston, 
is said to have resulted in the organ¬ 
ization of an Advent Christian Church 
here that year* Another "Remarkable 
Revival" (1869-1870) followed and 
over 100 persons were Baptized* How 
ever around 1884, "most unfortunate 
and regrettable conditions arose, " 
one account states, and there was a 
complete cessation of all Advent 
Christian Services here. 

Yet the local Church once again 
became strongly organized in 1897 
and plans were made for a new West 
Street Church, which was subsequent¬ 
ly built and in which Services are 
conducted todav. 



Children 

Center 




Check your mileage > 773.9701 
with our new 
ECO-TRAC 

DAVE PARKER’S TEXACO 

Diagnostic Tune-ups 

MECHANICAL REPAIRS 


Pickup a deuvery 


12 North Main ST, 
RUTLAND. VERMONT 
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Above: Depot Park at the left in photo by L. F. B rehmer taken probably in the 
early 20th Century, date uncertain. Photo is from Rutland, Vermont, In the 
Heart of the Green Mountains, published by the Rutland Business Men’s As¬ 
sociation, The Tuttle Company, 


DEPOT PARE: 

Everyone has by this time 
noticed the excavating and construc¬ 
tion taking place on Merchants Row 
in downtown Rutland that is to De 
Depot Park, But what do we think of 
it? Do any of us remember it in 
Rutland’s past? 

Little has been written about the 
park of yesteryear but it was located 
on the westside of Merchants Row be¬ 
tween Center and Washington streets, 
approximately where it is being layed 
out now. The Rutland R, R t Depot, 
better known as Union Station was 
located just west of it, as the park 
was in conjunction with it. 

The Station was located in an 
extremely accessible area for the 
city’s business and industry. It oper¬ 
ated over the Rutland and Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad lines with one hun¬ 
dred incoming and outgoing trains 
a day, Rutland thrived,* 

Of recent years, the Rutland 
Shopping Plaza has replaced Union 
Station, The park was left out, until 
this year when it T s construction was 
proposed by the Downtown Develop¬ 
ment Committee, Th e motivation 
was simple according tothevice- 
president of the Committee* 

"Greenery, the city has needed 
it for a long time. " 

And it will be green, a worker 
on the project has cited there will 
be 75 trees of various types planted 
as well as some sod. 

The project has been under- 
taken'by North Country Landscaping 
of Killington and Mountain Masonry, 
The fountain also proposed for the 
park is up for bidding and will be 
done by a separate contractor. 

The funds have come jointly from 
the Bicentennial Commission and 
city revenue funding. So far the budget 
for the nark has been met, 

-Diane Raymer 


Yesterday and Today 


Most people approached on the 
street near the site of the park ex¬ 
pressed reservations about its 
effect, 

M I think it will be nice after they 
get the trees and benches in -- but 
will it turn out to be a hang out? n 

"Too small. 11 "Too much con¬ 
crete. ,r "Not enough thought in it. " 
People seemed to be well aware 
that "it T s our money. We're paying 
for if,. " and did not think the resi¬ 
dents and merchants were given 
enough consideration in the siting 
and design of the park., noting that 
it deprives the downtown area of 
parking, "It’s too noisy. , , too much 
activity, "First they talk about, not 
enough parking -- then they take out 
about 50 spaces, I don’t think it will 
bring more business to the area. " 
As for an alternate site, one 
person suggested the area on West 
street, "in front of Burke's Garage, 
in back of Parker’s Texaco, " 
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63% of 

computer production 


81% of ^ 

cigarette production 


'£r+y' 87% of \ 

steam engine ' 
& turbine production 


60% of 

steel production 


>" ca " \ 

? Four 2 

Companies 


79%*of laundry equipment 
production r — -- 


67% of aircraft production 


71% of \ 
metal can production 


71% of 

tire production 


/ 94% of 

telephone 
equipment 
production 


79% of \ 
typewriter 
production 


from Why Do We Spend So Much 
Money?, a 48-page book available for 
$1.10 from Popular Economics Press, 

5A Putnam St., Somerville, MA 02143.) 


How many industries 
are monopolized 
by big corporations? 

Almost all the major ones. 265 companies used to 
make cars: now 4 companies control 80% of car sales 
in the U.S. (House Committee on Judiciary, Investiga¬ 
tion. ) In 1950, there were 440 beer companies in the 
U.S.: now there are less than 70, and 4 control over 
half of all U.S. beer sales. (Business Week, 3/24/73.) 
The same process of concentration of wealth under a 
few corporations has worked its way through many 
of the U.S.’s major industries. 


98% of 
locomotive 
production 


For the United State’s 213 major manufacturing industries, the top 4 
companies in each case control an average of 42% — almost half — of 
the market. (House Committee on Judiciary, Investigation.) 


WE OWN THIS THING !!! 

WORKER-OWNED ASBESTOS MINE A SUCCESS 




(OFF) At a recent union meeting in 
northern Vermont a worker’s complaint 
about a management decision was met 
by a union official’s oft—heard la¬ 
ment that there are always problems 
negotiating with management. But 
this time the union official was an¬ 
swered with a little-heard retort 
from another worker: 

’"Management?" the worker shouted. 
"We hired management. We own this 
thing.” 

’’This thing" is the 2400 acre as¬ 
bestos mine in Eden, Vermont, which 
the workers bought from its owner— 
their former employer——the GAF Corp• 
The company decided to sell the mine 
rather than spend $1*3 million for 
anti-pollution equipment required by 
federal law. When no corporate buy¬ 
ers appeared, the workers bought the 
mine in order to save their jobs. 


Now, a year later, all the workers 
still have their jobs and business 
is absolutely booming. "It looks like 
(the workers) have done it," said 
one Vermont official. "It goes to 
show that all the wisdom in the 
world isn’t in the corporate world." 

One key to their initial success 
was Vermont’s willingness to fully 
guarantee loans banks made to the 
workers. Another was a one year fed¬ 
eral extension on the pollution 
equipment deadline„ 

Subsequent successes were due to 
a sudden world wide increase in the 
demand for asbestos and marked in¬ 
creases in production and financial 
efficiency. 

The greater efficiencies result 
from workers’ control and their 
knowledge that the wealth they create 
remains theirs. John Lupien, a for¬ 


mer maintenance superintendent who 
is now chairman of the board, told 
the Wall Street Journal that the 
employees’ new attitude has cut ex¬ 
penses about 10% below predictions. 

And the workers’ business prac¬ 
tices have been so shrewd that in¬ 
coming cash flows from sales have 
made it unnecessary to dip into their 
$400,000 working-capital reserve. 

With things going so well the 
workers have begun to look toward 
the future when tt\e asbestos runs 
out* They are already thinking about 
diversifying, perhaps into lumbering. 
Says Chairman of the Board John Lu¬ 
pien, "We may end up as a big con¬ 
glomerate." 

(Information from the Wall Street 
Journal 9 ) 

































EMERGENCY 
HEATING 
with WOOD 


A disaster may cut off your normal 
source of heat for hours or days. If 
the weather is severe you may face a 
crisis. You need heat for your per¬ 
sonal safety and comfort and to pre¬ 
vent freezing of the water lines in 
your home. The effort and expense 
of preparing for such an emergency 
could have great returns. 

FIREPLACE STOVES 

To set up a stove in a fireplace, 
a sheet of metal or asbestos board 
is used to close the opening in the 
fireplace. The fireplace and stove 
are connected by means of a length 
of stove pipe secured to the closing 
board with a metal collar, A damper 
is installed in one section of the 
pipe to adjust the flow of air. The 
stove itself must be set on a fire¬ 
proof stove board at least one stove 
pipe length (24 M ) away from the face 
of the fireplace,- 

FREE STANDING STOVES 

For free standing stoves, pre- 
fabricated chimneys are available 
for use through a roof or an outside 
wall. These can be installed in 
mobile homes. Prefabricated, insul¬ 
ated metal chimneys must be approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories (UL) 
As with fireplace stoves, the stove 
itself must be set on a fireproof 
foundation (stove board, brick, marble, 
chips, etc. ) 

* MAKESHIFT CHIMNEYS 

in an extreme emergency you may 
have to use a makeshift heating system 
such as a stove pipe exiting through 
a metal or asbestos sheet inserted in 
a window opening. Such a systerr^ would 
use guide wires on the inside and a 
metal rod and collar on the outside to 
secure the pipe to the house. Stove 
pipe must be kept at least 18 n from an 
unprotected wall, or other flammable 
surfaces. 

Makeshift heating systems cart be 
very dangerous if not installed and 
maintained properly. Unless a make¬ 
shift chimney has been inspected by 
your local fire department and approved 

by your insurance agent, you will 

probably be~ violating your chimney 

warranty in your Fire Insurance 

Policy” 
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We Claimed to 
Now Make 
prove it 

Call 5-0069 
5-0833 


us 


for free 
demonstration 





1 2 Evelyn St., Rutland. Vt. 


WOOD AS A FUEL 

Wood used in home heating units 
should always be seasoned for at 
least 6-8 months. Winter conditions 
of freezing and thawing hasten the 
drying of properly stacked woods. 
Unseasoned wood (commonly called 
green wood) causes accumulations 
of creosote in pipes and chimneys 
and is a primary cause of chimney 
fires. 

Woods can be divided roughly into 
two classifications: hard and soft. 

Hard woods are for the most part 
those that loose their leaves and 
softwoods are of the evergreen 
variety. Soft woods are best used 
for starting fires. Hard woods gen¬ 
erally have less tendency to pop, 
burn more slowly and give more 
heat for the volume of wood handled. 

Wood types are classified accord¬ 
ing to Heating Class, Class I woods 
give the greatest amount of heat per 
volume, although other considera¬ 
tions such as ease of starting, coal- 
ing qualities (the tendency of a wood 
to coal, or burn completely), spark¬ 
ing, and fragrance should be taken 
into account. The extent of season¬ 
ing is always a major factor; the 
lower the moisture content, the 
better the wood for fireplace use. 

Class I woods include Beech, Red 
Oak, Hickory, Black Locust and 
Sugar Maple, Class II woods include 
Apple, Ash, White Birch, Cherry, 

and Elm, Class III woods include 
Cedar, Hemlock, and White Pine. 

Properly seasoned and burned, 
wood can represent a substantial 
savings as compared with heating 
with fuel oil. One cord (4 f x4' x 8 T ) 
of Class I wood represents as much 
as 190 gallons of fuel oil. At current 
rates, this amount of fuel oil would 
cost $75-$80. Even Class III woods 
such as White Pine can save upwards 
of half this amount in fuel oil savings 

M* C. 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Loui Co&fc 
Health Care 
For Women 

187 North Main St Rutland 

HS-IOSO 



HOURS 

9-10 

Daily 


Crescent & Church Sts. 
Rutland, Vt. 775-0924 


l BRUNO'S MARKET 

? Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 


i 


We still have the coldest and 
| lowest priced beverages in the 




I 


ChuddiQoff 

is A live Hn/ /irtt*f\ 
i't Vv. 


i 


\ woodcraft] 

■ ■ * ~~— 

I 

Sanding Machines Power Tools f 

shampooers for rent J| 


HARDWARE 

12 TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND- VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-6626 
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THE REAL EFFECT 
The effect of these new regulations 
was summed up by one Rutland woman with 
a child in day-care: "Working parents 

are penalized for working. My child-care 
costs are over $100/month. So why should 
I go out to work?" This woman, who 
asked that her name not be used, is a 
single mother who could be collecting 
welfare instead of working, 

DAY-CARE CENTERS LOSING OUT 
CHILDREN LOSING OUT, TOO. 

Day-care centers receive $, 85/hour 
from the State. A working mother 
whose cost has gone from 35% to 65% 
now pays $ 22 /week instead of $ll/week. 
Some parents pay as much as $34/week. 
Licensed home sitters get only 40^/hr* 
from the State. So a person paying 
65% pays 10.50 for a home-sitter com¬ 
pared to $22 for the day-care center. 

Some parents have already taken their 
children out of day-care centers. This 
threatens the continued existence of 
the day-care centers, and the loss of 
jobs, (Mostly jobs for women —95% of 
day-care employees are women). 

The situation with State-licensed 
home-sitters seems confusing. There 
are only 7 or 8 licensed sitters in all 
of Rutland. To be licensed, the sitter 
has to fill out a lenghthy application, 
although he or she can be paid pending 
approval. 

The application is a complicated 
affair. One Rutland woman felt it nec¬ 
essary to ask a lawyer to fill it out. 

Also necessary are 5 written personal 
references. And a home on a second 
floor is not eligible. 

The State Days 55^/hour after ap¬ 
proval, but only 4Q£ while approval is 
pending, and approval can take a long 
time: there are only 5 or 6 licensers 
in the whole State. The State seems 
in no hurry to license sitters. 

According to working parents, the 
day-care centers provide a better exper¬ 
ience than a baby-sitter. One woman, 
whose son goes to Sugar Maple Children's 
Center in Rutland pointed out that the 
classroom is well equipped. "He also 
gets a hot lunch. He wouldn't get this 
exposure in a private home. He also 
wouldn't get the inter-action with other 
children his own age, 11 

If these regulations stay in effect where 
do the children go? 60 % of the children 
in day-care are children of single motners 
Do these mothers go back onto Welfare? 
One single working mother suggested: 
"Maybe we ought to drop them off on the * 
door°step of the Social Service office and 
let them figure it out, n 


-M. B. 



DISCOVER 

Q22is trlnZinStS 


ANf.WtOMP-1 LTt I AMILY 
ItlSUftL TIME SHOFFL 

* 

* HOBBIES 
• CRAFTS 
* GIFTS 

NOW YOUH COMft 11E 
SfftMP HEflOQUAPTHIS 

022$ SrlnunSts 

1*cvi St RuiUnd.Vl VS 2U3 


Large selectionj 
of novelty 100% 

and Shetland 
wool yarns | 
Complete line of I 
needlepoint I 
Crewel J 
Latch hook rugs ■ 
| ip and pillows I 

•Lambs Yarn Shop* 

* je Kemiiiii Ai c. Various other ■ 

77s-8'ii2 handwork material I 



PERSONAL 

GROWTH 

thru 

* Non-Verbal Exercises 
and Communication 

* Sensory Awareness 

* Relaxation and Breathing 

A WORKSHOP 

6 weeks - Thurs. Evenings 7:30 - !3t. 
Susan Brown, M-A- — TT3 


VOICE BOX! 


The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper^. It is run 
entirely by volunteers, supported 
by advertising, donations arid sub¬ 
scriptions. Although the paper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a year. 

We welcome your comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help. 
You can write to us at 13 Center St. 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 773-7363 


ARTNAST 1 C 



13 center 
fourth floor 


taslfni ^ graph tea * photography a 


FREE ADS 

The Voice witl provide free classi¬ 
fied ads for people having garage 
sales, selling personal merchan¬ 
dise, etc. W rite Rutland Voice , 

13 Center St. , Rutland 


The next issue of the Voice 
wU be out November 17. 

SO PLAN AHEAD! 


1 1 

1 1 
1 


The RUTLAND VOICE 


can use your help: 

The paper needs reporters, 
researchers, typists, 
artists, advertising 
managers, stamp-lickers, 
distributors, photographers, 
and your ideas. 

Rutland Voice : Board of Directors: 

Beverly Zaceski 

Mrs. Carmella Carter 

Arthur Johnson 

Jack Center 

Merla Center 

Nels Johnson 

Florence Carter 

> P- 

Staff: 

Martin Clynne 
Al Taylor' 

Joan Eckley, 

Michael Brown 
Anita Lobo 
Diane Raymer 
Bonnie Allen 


I 


FREE CLASSIFIED ADS: 

We’d like to buy a used adding mac¬ 
hine. Must have a tape and several 
department keys. Call the Rutland 
Food Co-op M-W-F, 9:30--3. 775- 
3134 

Antique : Coal-wood fire-place. Mar- 
belized slate - in onyx tones, with 
Unlays. Excellent working condition. 
Complete with grate pan radiating 
and filigree covers. Asking $4000 
Call 518-499-9963 

Schwinn Stingray Bicycle, good 
shape. $25. Will deliver. Good 
start for a Moto-Cross Write: 

L-oya Reeves Box 1456 CSC, 
Castleton, Vt. 05735 



Post Amerikan/cpf 


Poloron Snow Blower , 5 h. p. 20" 
self-propelled. 2 yrs. old, very good 
condition. Call 775-3273 


i3.fi 


































































THE RUTLAND 

VOICE 


A Rutland County Community 


Vqu m, No. 9 



An unidentified crew of workmen known as the bridge gang, 
working under foreman Steven Conner on car shop construc¬ 
tion in 1919- The building is now the GVFS building on Pine 
St. ['Picture taken by Frank Maranville.) 


November 1975 


DEPOT 


B A B IP ■ TO THE WORKERS OF 
iilllll* THE RUTLAND RAILROAD 


The idea to dedicate the new park 
in the downtown shopping plaza to the 
workers and employees of the Rutland 
Railroad came after the suggestion 
was made to name the park in honor 
of William I. Ginsberg, owner of the j 
Rutland Railroad when it went out of j 
business in 1962. A couple reactions ! 
to the idea of dedicating the park to l 
Ginsberg came from two ex-railroad s 
employees, 

Marcus Carr: (Mr. Carr worked on 1 


the Rutland Railroad tor 4U years, 
starting in 1922. He was first a fire- 
man and then an engineer. He was a 
member of the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and 
still carries his lifetime union card.) 
"Ginsberg wanted a strike. He wanted 
the management to say what you'd do. 
He made a 15% cut; he wanted to pay 
us only $1 an hour and make us work 

on the section, even if we were en¬ 
gineers. When the Rutland Railroad 


t folded, it was the first time in his¬ 
tory that the I s C* C. (Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission) allowed anyone- 
any railroad--to scrap a railroad 
that wasn't in debt to somebody. 
Somebody got their hands greased 
on that one. And now they want to 
dedicate that new p^ark to him. You 
don't have to ask any railroad em¬ 
ployee what they think of Ginsberg" 

(continued on page 6] 


"THE LAST HURRAH" 

The new park -recently completed in Rutland Downtown Plaza brings back memories of the 
now Historic Rutland Railroad. One would be challenged to find a Railroad to compare scenic- 
ally and historically with the Rutland Road. It struggled for more than a hundred years for 
its existance. The dedicated men and women of the Rutland Railroad have left an*indelible 
mark on the history of Rutland City. The people of the Rutland Community had a special love 
for the Rutland railroad and it exists even today and no doubt forever. 

One need only hear the distant whistle of a steam engine echoing in the valley and they 
rush to view its bold and impressive display, passing in review . children of all ages and 
grownups gaze with awe at the powerful engine chugging its way along the tracks. Old timers 
can be heard reminising of days gone by while others listen carefully -as though not to spill 
a drop* There exists today In the hearts of everyone in Rutland a sort of romantic feeling for 
the Rutland railroad. 

It is with these reflections that I r ve felt the new Park should be dedicated to the 
employees of the Rutland Railroad. 

No man needs to write her epitaph* 

Donald E, Bordeau 

(Ed* Note: Don Bordeau's father and grandfather worked for the Rutland Railroad.) 
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PUBLIC POWER-PART 3 


lllllllllllillili' 


RUTLAND POWER-PLAY 


■iiiHiiiiiiiiin 


(Ed. Note; In previous issues, we 
examined how increasing consumer 
frustration in dealing with private 
utilities had led many communities 
to take over the production and dis¬ 
tribution of their own electric power, 
as part of a nationwide movement 
for publicly-owned power systems. 

In Part Three of this series we 
trace one such effort in our own 
city of Rutland, and look at prospects 
for the future of public power in-our 
area, ) 

Interest in alternatives to private 
control of electric power in Rutland 
probably began when the first bill 
was paid by the first customer of 
CVPS. Rural Electrical cooperatives 
were established long ago in many 
Vermont towns as the cheapest and 
most equitable means of providing 
electricity to farms and residences. 
Only recently, however, has the 
possibility of transferring control 
of Rutland’s electric power to the 
consumer been seriously considered 
as both a desirable and realistic 
alternative. 

Largely through the efforts of 
Tom Terenzini, and other Liberty 
Union activists, a referendum was 
placed on the ballot in Rutland in 
March 1975: Question #126 proposed 
that the city of Rutland "investigate 
the possibility of establishing an 
electric power plant for the purpose 
of generating electricity for the 
citizens of Rutland. " 

Although the referendum was passed 
by a margin of 2 to 1, a clear indi¬ 
cation to Terenzini that M the citizens 
of Rutland were in open revolt against 
the private utility companies 1 ', its 
unfortunate wording neither allowed 
for the consideration of the city 
buying out transmission facilities 
rather than building new genera¬ 
ting facilities, nor the funding 
of an independent study to con* 
sider alternatives. 

According to Terenzini, time 
did not allow for bypassing "the 
city charter route" and proposing 
a more binding resolution. 


Attempts to have the referendum 
include city funding of $10, 000 for 
an independent study by R. W,Beek^ 
the consulting firm which drafted 
public power proposals for Massena, 
New York and Springfield, Vermont, 
had been scuttled by a skeptical 
Mayor Godnick as "too impractical. " 
The city’s reponse to the vote was 
thus left to the discretion of the , 
city fathers. 

Their response was to establish a 
special Energy Commission com¬ 
posed of city aldermen Howard 
Short sleeve, William Chapleau, 
and Peter Qoshgarian, 

The "Energy Commission" held 
a series of meetings at city hall, 
during which Terenzini and repre¬ 
sentatives of CVPS presented their 
arguments both for and against public 
power for Rutland. 



According to commission member 
Chapleau, it was the "unanimous 
vote" of the committee that there 
was neither enough technology nor 
enough money available at that time 
to go ahead with public power. As to 
the lopsided referendum vote, Chap¬ 
leau feels that "the voters were 
hoping that there would be enough 
pressure to bring forth someone who 
could come up with a solution (to the 
energy problem), " and says that 
there are "no easy solutions 
taxpayers want to divorce the city 
from CVPS, but do not want to pay 
the increase in taxes that this would 
require* " 


Terenzini maintains that the aider- 
men were biased from the start, 
and Chairman Shortsleeve was 


"clearly taking his orders from 
CVPS. 11 Says Terenzini, "It was 
my intention that some alternatives 
would be looked at, . * * instead the 
whole affair turned out to be a 
thing of capitalism vs. socialism, " 

He feels that local politicians 
should not have the right to decide 
whether the taxpayers can or cannot 
afford public power, and that an 
independent study should be under¬ 
taken and a citizens committee 
formed to deal with the results. 

The issue of public power in 
Rutland was allowed to cool down 
during the summer months, to be 
replaced in the media by concerns 
more easily dealt with. Although 
many felt that the issue had been 
clouded over by^the city government, 
others were no doubt relieved that 
the issue had at least finally been 
"settled", however unsatisfactorily. 
Certainly CVPS was among the latter. 


But has it been settled? Is public 
power a dead issue in Rutland? 

Speaking for the commission, 
Chapleau says that although the 
issue is "not closed", further 
study would mean "vast amounts 
of money spent and knowledge 
accumulated and no solution to the 
problem" would be reached. 

Terenzini replies that the issue 
of public power was never seriously 
considered by the commission "be¬ 
cause of politics, M and is hopeful 
that other ways of approaching the 
problem will bring real results. 
Asked to be more specific, he 
replied only that "we’re working 
on something. . . you'll be hearing 
from us (the Liberty Union) shortly. n 

He is confident that an independent 
study will eventually be undertaken, 
whether paid for by the city or not, 
and that the results will be highly 
favorable toward public ownership. 

Proponents of public power 
clearly have not given up , and 
are certain that public power will 
again be a popular topic of conver¬ 
sation around Rutland. 

-M. S. CLYNNE 



UNFAIR UTILITY CUT-OFFS BANNED 



(CPF) One of the most comprehensive 
laws in the country to protect utility 
customers from arbitrary and unfair 
service terminations has been adopted 
in Connecticut, The Conn* Citizens 
Action Group helped draft and lob- 
bled heavily for the law which re¬ 
quires seven days notice before a 
utility can shut off service \ho 
shutoff can take place while in¬ 
vestigation of a complaint about the 
bill is conducted, no shutoffs 


when the business office is closed, 
no shutoffs can be made for land¬ 
lord's default. The appeal procedure 
to the state Public Utilities Com¬ 
mission and finally to the courts 
is guaranteed. It covers all utili¬ 
ties companies in the state includ¬ 
ing municipal utilities and the 
telephone company. This is the first 
time the telephone company has ever 
been included in such legislation* 

(Information from The Fair Fighter .) 


LNS/cpf 
























FOOD REPORT 


This is a comparative pricing 
list of certain fundamental food 
items. The difference between 
this list and others which have 
appeared in the past is that this 
list presents the prices offered 
by an alternative food market in 
this area- the Rutland Food Co-op, 
as well as the large food chains: 
Finast, Grand Union, and Martin's, 

Although the Co-op does not 
carry many of the items that 
are available in the supermarkets, 
i, e* prepared foods and meats, 
the Supermarkets, on the other 
hand, do not carry items essential 
to the Co-ops list, such as whole 
wheat flours, grains and natural 
cereals. The items listed are 
those that the majority of outlets 
have in common. 


The Supermarkets are open daily, 
although hours vary, and all accept 
food stamps. The Food Co-op (for 
grains and cheeses) does business 
by monthly orders. There is a 
small store open daily, which sells 
the monthly surplus. The Produce 
Co-op works in the same manner 
only bi-weekly. Both accept food 
stamps. 

The chart was prepared by the 
Food Council of the Rutland 
Opportunity Council, For further 
information and news about Food 
Council meetings, call 775-0878, 

-Stephen Baumann 


Editor's Note: Small "corner mar¬ 
kets 11 are not represented in this sur¬ 
vey, but will be considered in the fu¬ 
ture. 


LOWEST PRICE 


Rutland Natural Food Co-op 
Rutland produce Co-op 

117 West St. , Rutland. 775-3134 

Finast Supermarket 

Grants Shopping Plaza, Rutland 

G,rand Union Supermarket 

Main St & Rt. 4 East, Rutland 

Martin's Food Store 

Woodstock Ave. , Rutland 



ITEM 

CO-OP 

FINAST 

GRAND 

UNION 

MARTIN'S 

potatoes 

8$/lb 

13 $ / lb 

13$/lb 

^8^/lb spec. 

yogurt 

3k 8 5 $ / qt 

89$/qt 

”89$ /qt 


acorn squash 

Jft 5^/lb 

T9 $ / lb " 

16$ /lb- 

—r?$7'ib- 

maple syrup 

3k$10. 00/gal 

$7. 10/hg 

($14. 20/ga 

1) $14. 50/g; 

$6.69/hg 

il ($13. 38/gal) 

tomatoes 

3* 35$/lb 

5 9 $ / lb 

59$/lb 

4 9 $7 lb 

cucumbers 

3k: 10$ / ea 

13$ /ea 

15$ / ea 

13$ /ea 

carrots 

3k 19$/lb 

30$/lb 

' 21$ /lb 

30$ 7Tb 

avocados 

35^ /ea 

39$/ea 

49$/ea 

3k 33$/ea 

broccolli 

ifc 49$/ea 

69$/ea 


69^ / ea 

cauliflower 

80$/ea 

3fc 7 9 $ / e a 

3k^9$/ea: 

l?9$7ea“ 

celery 

3k 3 8 $ / e a ‘ 

69$/ea 

49^/ea 

59$/ea 

garlic 

* 7$/ea 

20$/ea 

20$/ea 

15$ /ea 

green peppers 

3k 35$/lb 

49 $ / lb 

5 9 $ / lb 

59$/lb 

Iceberg lettuce 

ifc 36$/ea 

49$/ea 

5 9$/ eaT 

59$/ea 

mushrooms 

3k 9 2 $ / lb 

$1. 29/lb 

$1.19/lb 

$1, 29/lb 

onions 

18$/lb 

lk 16 $/ib 

25$ / lb 

20$/lb 

spinach 

50$/T0 oz 

59$ /10 oz 


fc49$/10 oz 

eggplant 

3 

k 35$/lb 

3k 39$/lb 

- - r - 

39$ / lb 

39$ / lb . 

bananas 

3 

fc 18$/lb 

27$ / lb 

2 5 $ / lb 

27$/lb ' 

lemons 


k 12$/ea 

20$/e a 

20$/ea 

25$/ea 

oranges 

12$/ea 

Hfe. 10$/ea 

"^T6$7ea 

*10$ / ea 

grapefruit | 

18$ / ea 

17^/ea sale,jJ5£/ea sale 30^/ea 

Vt Cheddar cheese $1. 24 & 

| 5(e$l. 42/lb 

$2. 09/lb 

$1. 79/lb 

$2. 39/lb 

Mozzarella chees^(c$l. 38/lb 

$1. 90/lb 

$1. 98/lb 


Swiss cheese 

3kti. 61 /lb 

$1. 987lb 

6071b - 

$2. 39/lb 

Cottage cheese 

3k 54$/lb 

57$/lb 

■ 69$/lb 

67$ /lb 

Butter 

$1. 14/lb 

$1. 05/lb 

3k88$ /lb 

$1. 05/lb 

Muenster cheese 

$1. 18/lb 

$1. 78/lb 

$1. 90/lb 

$1. 69/lb 

* spec,__ 

Perch 

3k 90$/lb 

$1. 29/lb 

$1. 53/lb 


Sole 

*$i. 20/lb 

$1. 69/lb 

$1. 66/lb 

$2. 39/lb 

Eggs (large! 

90$/dz 

. 91$ /dz 

3k 89$/dz 

90$/dz 

prunes 

b7$/lb 

3k 58$ / lb 

59$ /lb 

'OK 58$/lb 

raisins 

3k 60$/lb 

73$ /lb 

74$/lb 

73$/lb . 

barley 

sk 29$/lb 

33$/lb 

3 3 $ / lb 


brown rice 

3k 44$/lb 

49$/lb 

52$/lb 

56$/lb 

rolled oats 

W. 2 6 $ / lb 

" 49$/lb 

38$/lb 

49$/lb 

wheat germ 

*31f/Ib[raw) 

7 5 $ / lb 

92$ /lb 

75$/lb 

granola 

^ 72$ / lb 


99$/lb 

(mixe d) 

99$/lb 

(mixed) 

cornmeal 

*25</lb 

37$ / lb 

2 6 $ / lb 

37$ / lb 

rye flour 

24$/lb 


'3k: 20$/ib 1 

TRJ0$/lb-! 

whole wheat flour 30£/lb 


*19$/lb 

20$ /lb 

white flour 

(unbleached) 3 ^$4. 25 

| / 25 lb 

$5.25 
/25 lb 

$4.99 
/25 lb 

$4. 85 

725 lb ; 

white flour | jfc 

funbleached)25 lb ’ $4. 25, 

$5. 25 

$4.99 

$4. 85 

I kidney beans 

[lentils 

3k 39$/lb 

55$/lb 

r 49$/lb 

55$./lb 1 

L 

4 2 $ / lb 


49$/lb 

^39$/lb 

lima beaus 31c/lb 

59$ fib 

(large) 

5 5 $ / lb 

(giant) 

39$/lb- 

navy beans 

E 

t 21$/lb 

39$ / lb 

59$ /lb 


pinto beans 

E 

C. 51$ / lb 


59$ /lb 

65$/lb 

split peas 

E 

C 24$ / lb 

2 9 $ / lb 

29$ /lb 

3 5 $ / lb 

dry milk 

* 77$/Tb 

~W. 00/lb 

(instant) 

97$/lb 

fin s tant) 

97$/lb 

(instant) 

salt 

19$/lb 

11 $/lb 
(iodiz. ) 

3kl0$/lb 

[iodiz. ) 

*10$/lb 
(iodiz. H 

honey 

3kW/ib 

$1.19/lb 

$1. o7/lb 

$1. 08/lb 


r G. Richard Chinsley 
announces the opening of his office 
for the practice of 
traditional massage at 

11 CENTER STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 

By Appointment 775*1445 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

*197 North Main St Rutland 

ms-tost. 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

Pick-up Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: l w 8 mm. 

Pick-Up: 4-6 P- rn. 

At Forest Park Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
...After 5, call 775-4957 
Special: Bread at reduced prices 




























































































































Dage 4 

The Rutland Education Association is the bargaining agent for Rutland Teachers. 


R.E.A. 


RUTLAND 


(( 


EXCERPTS FROM R* E. A. POSITION PAPER 


We have spent years and thousands of 
dollars to become teachers. No other 
profession expects its members to inspire, 
entertain, motivate, socialize, discipline, 
instruct, counsel, evaluate and love the 
people it serves. No other profession is 
expected to devote so much of its time to 
nonprofessional trivia. The most 
important problem facing us right now 
is that we are not treated with respect. 
This lack of respect has created many 
problems, not the least of which is the 
misuse of our professional talents. 
Teachers must spend way too much of 
their time dealing with trivia. 


hour and fifteen minutes of duty-free 
lunch can dwindle to fifteen minutes in 
some schools 

Collect lunch, milk, bank, picture, and 
insurance money. 

Distribute and collect Brownie, Cub^ 

, Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 4-H, PTOand 
recreation Dept, information and 
distribute and collect and evaluate hot 
lunch eligibility forms. 

Do these lists sound like lists of duties 
for professional teachers? We think 
they make good job descriptions for 
teachers aides. 


Committee to determine the future 
of the elementary schools for the next 
ten years is another case in point. 

If we were respected as profess¬ 
ionals, our suggestions for class 
sizes would be followed. 


At the elementary level, teachers must: 
Babysit with children who arrive early 
to school, many of them an hour before 
starting time* 

Babysit with children after school until 
all the children are called for, many of 
them a half hour after school is over. 
Sometimes teachers have to bring the 
children home. 

Take care of sick children. 

Perform housekeeping chores, 
Supervise recess thirty minutes a day, 
Spend fifteen minutes a day in sections 
of older buildings Supervising pee-pee 
breaks. 

Still supervise lunch. The alleged one 


Another aspect of this lack of respect 
is evidenced by -supervision of experts 
by people who know little about the 
fields they are supervising. In the 
elementary schools, expert music art 
and physical education teachers are 
being evaluated by people who have had 
no training or experience in those 
subject areas. 

If we were respected as professionals, 
few policy decisions would be made with¬ 
out consulting us. Rarely are teachers 
a sked for advice by the administration 
and the school board. Those few times 
we have been consulted, our suggestions 
have been ignored. The planning of 
the Vocational School is a case in 
point. The School Board planning 


If we were respected as professionals, 
would be treated with the same fairness 
granted other city employees. They ai 
have severance pay* In the past five 
years the cost of living has gone up 31% 
City employees have all received 42% 
increases in that period of time* 

All, that is, except teachers* We have 
receivedZS. 3%* Little wonder that seve 
out of ten teaching families on the 
secondary level alone have two income 
If we were respected as professionals, 
we would not have to work without 
contract. This is the same as saying 
to us that people are not the most 
important aspect in the educational 
process* Money can be found to repair 
buildings, pave and paint sidewalks, 
paint windows and trim, put up storm 
windows and fix parking lots. Money 
can be found for new administrative i 
positions and higher administrative 
salaries. Yet money can not be found 
for teachers and programs, the School 
Board has indicated. The budget 
excesses of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, however, tell us a 
different story. Financial econo- __ 
mizing ought to be practiced on 
THINGS rather than on PEOPLE* 



HOURS 
9 * 10 
Daily 


Crescent & Church Sts. 

Rutland, Vt. '' 775-0924 
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To the Editor: 

I have not read in any of our 
papers about flocks of wild geese 
going South. I sighted a flock Sunday 
October 5th at 10 AM and on the 8 th at 
9:30 AM and could hear them going 
over about 9:30 PM also the 8 th, 

I wonder how they seem to be 
following the same route, all flocks 
scened to be going over the same 
route, 

Carolyn Lafaso 


BRUNO'S MARKET 


Your bottles are money. 
Come spend them with us. 


We still have the coldest and 
lowest priced beverages in 


Editor-Comment: There are three 
major flyways in America. Geese fly 


where the weather is not so bad and 


there's water and food. They rememb 


these things from year to year,They 
fly where they can rest-over water- 
except when they land in "Kings" 

parking lot when the lights are on. 
(Apparently the asphalt surface 
polorizing the light, makes the asphalt 
look like water, } One day however I 
saw them-{it was a foggy day) flying 
East over Mendon -which proves Geese 
get mixed up too. 



d I Ujfc, 

the area I 1 

■ I I 


iniMi iri 

La world 

SWEATERS 


Until Christmas 
OPEN 

M-Fri: 9:30--9 
Sat: 10-5 


Check your mileage - 7 - 73 . 9 - 79 ! 
[CO] with our new 
ECO-TRAC 


DAVE PARKER’S TEXACO 


DIAGNOSTIC TUNE-UPS 

Mechanical repairs 


Delivery 


12 north Main St. 

RUTLAND, VERMONT 




i 

1 
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84 Woodstock 
Rutland, Vt, 


Ave. 


773-8917 


_ i 


"We" 


The Others 


The fairies change from dark to light 
They play their games all thru the 

night- 

They dance on Mt. tops you see- 
They ride the wings of the Bumble Bee- 
They stir the breeze- 
That stirs the trees- ) 

And they laugh at the flyir^ geese. 


Where we walk or what we say- 
Thev will hear another day- 
So watch for us 
T hev cannot hear- 
T he flute song loud 
T he drum so clear. 

T^ut we will know-which path to 
We were told so long ago; 

R v sound of bells, 

By reed of wind 

We leave the Earthlings far behind- 
and when that wind blows ore the rill- 
Will gypsies dance on Pine Rough will. 


go- 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Opposite the P^st Office 
Open every day and nite 

from 8 


a* m* 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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GREETING CARD 
HEADQUARTERS 

^ Boxed Christmas Curds ^ 

4 at Discount 4 

4 4 


bv Elizabeth Urban 
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SCHOOLS a RESPONSE 



The thoughts of a non-professional, 
working citizen regarding the pub¬ 
lished statement of the Rutland Edu¬ 
cation Association. 

By repeated use of the word "pro¬ 
fession, 11 I assume that the REA is 
trying to convey the idea that its mem¬ 
bers are professionals. It is my 
feeling that their whole approach to 
their relationship with the Rutland 
School Board, and thereby the citi¬ 
zens of Rutland, has been non-pro¬ 
fessional through the exposure they 
have frequently given their gripes 

I and opinions through the media. Bar 
Associations, Medical Societies and 
other similar groups representing 
professional people are generally 
not given to this sort of public rela¬ 
tions* 

Regarding the point-by-point list¬ 
ing of non-teaching duties at the 
elementary level, the REA could in¬ 
crease their credibility by document¬ 
ing the frequency of some of their 
claims* How many times do teach¬ 
ers take children home after school, 
for instance? 

I have had four children in three 
city schools over a period of five 
years and I have yet to hear of this 
happening. The School clerks and 
teacher and playground aides are 
responsible for some of the duties 
that the REA claims that the teachers 
are doing* Again, it would seem 
that hard evidence is necessary to 
support the teachers' claim in this 
regard. Many non-instructional 
duties performed by teachers, such 
as collecting milk and lunch money, 
are logically and most efficiently 
performed by the classroom teacher. 
The teachers have been performing 
these tasks since the inception of 
these programs and I think the tax¬ 
payers are entitled to some adjust¬ 
ment.from the teachers if additional 
personnel are required for these 
tasks. 


At any rate, all of these things are 
not so "non-instructional" as some 
would have us believe. The day-by¬ 
day attention to routine matters has 
got to be helpful in forming habits of 
discipline and attentiveness to detail 
in young minds. 

The REA notes that music, art, and 
physical education teachers are eval¬ 
uated by persons not expert in these 
fields* This would be a valid criti¬ 
cism if the function of evaluation was 
to determine the extent of the teacher's 
expertise. I believe that the teacher 
has demonstrated technical expertise 
in a given field by virtue of his pre¬ 
paration and the credentials which 
attest to that preparation and which 
are the basis for his being engaged 
by the school system. Rather, 
continuing evaluation serves to mea¬ 
sure the effort that the teacher is 
making and to determine his effect¬ 
iveness in motivating his students 
and communicating with them. I 
submit that the Rutland Public School 
administration consists of several 
people who are qualified by training 
and experience to make this sort of 
evaluation* 

Regarding the REA's contention that 
they are ignored in the area of po¬ 
licy decisions, there are several 
points to make. First, as a general 
principle, the electorate has chosen 
a Board of School Commissioners 
to run the school system* The 
Board has assembled an able admin¬ 
istration to assist them in this* As 
far as I am concerned, the democrat¬ 
ic process is satisfied at this point. 
Secondly, I am sure that the admin¬ 
istration never refuses to hear out 
individuals or groups of teachers who 
may have something to contribute. 
Third, I take exception to the state¬ 
ment that teachers were not consulted 
in the course of deliberations of the 
Citizens’ Core (Planning) Commit¬ 
tee* Mrs, Mary Hoth Cassarino, a 
member of the committee, was 


teaching principal at Dana School 
when the committee was formed in the 
Spring of 1975* She did not become 
a member of the administration until 
late in July. Finally, I know of many 
people who would like to dictate the 
policies of the various organizations 
for which they work, but aside from 
some co-operative ventures and 
employee-owned businesses, I know 
of no organization where policy is 
determined by the employees. 

The REA rightfully points out the 
many shortcomings in the various 
buildings used by the Rutland Public 
Schools, I wonder if the School Com¬ 
missioners might not be further along 
in implementing the new building plan 
recently formulated if they had not 
had to spend so much time and effort 
to resolve the problems created by 
the difficult position taken by the REA, 

If the teachers wish to know their 
September assignments by the pre- 
ceeding June, and wish to regulate 
class size, all they have to do is 
accurately predict the movement of 
people into the City over the summer, 
predict population shifts within the 
city, and predict student population 
change* If they can do these things, 
fine. No one else seems to be able 
to, including various planners and 
consultants* 

While the REA notes their less 
than favorable situation regarding 
salary increases when compared 
with other city employees, I hear no 
mention of their favorable situation 
when compared with the work force 
in general* According to the salary 
schedule, they are assured of some 
increase each year. How do they 
respond to the situation of so many 
workers in Rutland who have exper¬ 
ienced reductions in wages, even 
loss of jobs, over the past year? 
Perhaps the REA would be more 
realistic in basing their demands for 
salary increases on the prevailing 
economic situation in the community 
and not on the fortunate experience 
of a minority of other city employees* 

The REA bemoans the fact that 
they returned to the classrooms this 
Fall with no contract. Had they 
concluded negotiations with the 
Board last Spring, being realistic 
about the position both parties were 
faced with, they would have had a 
contract wkn school opened in 
September, 

In conclusion, it appears to me 
that the REA wants more money with 
the assurance of having to do less 
work. It is this attitude that has 
contributed to the economic crisis and 
social deterioration with which this 
country is faced today. I personally 
applaud the School Commissioners 
of Rutland for taking a stand against 
this- encroachment. 


-Arthur N. Johnson 
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* . . continued from page 1 

Frank Maranville: "Ginsberg put the 
railroad on the bum,* , he ripped up 
the track and sold it. " 


ONE RAILROADER'S LIFE 

An interview with Frank Maran¬ 
ville, of Rutland* 

rr I first went to work for the Rutland 
railroad in 1918- There were 100 
steam locomotives then. When I 
first went to work I worked for the 
Evaluation Office- At that time the 
railroad was under government con¬ 
trol and we were getting our figures 
for what it cost to run the railroad 
under government control. The 
railroad was released from govern 
ment control in 1919 or 1920, and 
then I went to work on the bridge 
gang. We traveled around a lot, do¬ 
ing construction work. Then I work¬ 
ed in the storage department and 
then in the mechanical department, 
where I finished up* When the union 
came I was in the mechanical depart¬ 
ment. I think everything was running 
smooth with the union, but the busses 
and trucks put the railroads out of 
business. 

* "I was a machinist* I put new 
cylinders in locomotives--the biggest 
and heaviest job there was then. We 
had a big traveling crane* I've for¬ 
gotten how many tons crane it was-- 
I should know, I run it enough. I 
worked on the railroad from 1918 to 
1962, then went to Howe Scale for 2 
an3 one half years to finish out until 
I was 65. I was born in 1900. 

"I had 25 years and got laid off in 
Rutland when they deiselized in 1950* 

So we went to Los Angeles, my wife 
and I, we were furloughed. We had 
73 mechanics on the Rutland Railroad 
and when I got laid off, they went 
down to 14* We got a pass on the 
railroad so the transportation didn't 
cost us anything and we were guaran¬ 
teed a job as long as we were jour¬ 
neyman mechanics* After a month 
I brought my wife out, I didn f t like the 
desert, though, we missed the four 
seasons* And my wife went nuts just 
hanging around the apartment, so she 
went to work, 

"We always had a close railroad 
family. When we went to L. A. in 
1950 we were very close. Several of 
us went out there* They used to call 
us those Vermont bastards. But L # A* 
was a wicked city* We had to carry-* 
all the railroad men-“an 18 inch club 
behind the seat of our automobile so 
we wouldn't get robbed. ■ And we were 
always told to keep the car door locked 
-“there was always some guy with a 
knife ready to rob you. lN 


mngM| 



This scene was not uncommon while steam locomotives 
were housed in this roundhouse in Rutland. They would 
build up steam in cylinders and move by themselves. 

They could go through brick walls like they were paperi 
This is a solid brick building. Photo by Frank Maranville* 


DISCOVER 
022$ S-lnuruts 


A NtWfOMPl MM AMI) Y 

UliURl I I'M* SHOP n 
* COINS 
* HOlSHlf S 
• < HAf IS 
* C.IUS 

NOW YOJB COMPLETE 

STAMP HEADQUARTERS 

022$ trlnunsts 
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EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

, Rutland Mental Health Service 

, y*mm m0 *0*0*j fr *0*0*0*0*0*0*0* 




WOODCRAFT 

HARDWARE 

1 if terrIll street 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-6626 

Sanding Machines “ Power Tools 


and shampooers for rent Jj 


ARTNASTIC 

V- r. — rr' 


m 

■Si 

% * - fn 

I 

m 

n 

j j. 1 

v r? \ t-v 
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13 center 
fourth floor^ 




mini 

* ZOO 


46 center street 
rutland,vt. 05701 


Fish, Birds, Reptiles, Common & Exotic Mammals 
Michael Cohen 802-773-3026 


I ^y^^Large selection® 
yC3 of novelty 100%I 

I and Shetland! 

I jT k wool yarns" i 

jk*. Complete line of 

■/ needlepoint 

I Crewel f 

Latch hook rugs ■ 
fj and pillows I 

I 1 Lambs Yarn Shopj 

saKendaMAve. Various other I 

775-50*2 handwork material I 


FREE ADS 


The Voice will provide free classi¬ 
fied ads for people having garage 
sales, selling oersonal merchan¬ 
dise, etc. Write Rutland Voice , 

13 Center St* , Rutland 

The next issue of the Voice 
will be out December 15* 

SO PLAN AHEAD! 


For Sale: 8 foot chest freezer 
6 foot chest freezer- good condition 
-Rutland 775-0994 

Tape deck/amplifier , speakers 
-$80 all: turntable- little used $30. 00. 
Ladies Schwinn 1-speed bicycle -mint 
condition-$50* 00, Pony cart and 
harness-$100, 00 -both.* -773-3400* 

Cameras: Poloroidr 315 Land Camera 
with flash attachment and carrying 
case. 

Bell and Howell: movie camera, zoom 
reflex and autoload, 

Kodak: Duaflex II Box Camera with 
case. 

Ansco 620 with flash attachment 

Kodak Signet 35 with ektar lens and 
case 

Burroughs 10 key adding machine 
newly reconditioned--works perfect!; 

General electric Hair Setter 

Doesn f t include clips 

Call 287-9760 evenings. 














































PEDESTRIAN 

SAFETY 


Pedestrians in Rutland and in the 
State of Vermont have the right of way 
in crosswalks --although an observer 
in downtown Rutland would hardly get 
this impression. The Vermont law 
reads as follows: 


Suhchapter 5. Pedestrians* Rights and Duties 


§ 1051* Pedestrians' right of way in crosswalks 
(a) If traffic-control signals are not in operation, the driver 
of a vehicle shall yield the right of way, slowing down or stopping 
if necessary, to a pedestrian crossing the roadway within a cross¬ 
walk when the pedestrian is upon the half of the roadway upon 
which the vehicle is traveling, or when the pedestrian is approach¬ 
ing so closely from the opposite half of the roadway as to be in 
danger. 


In January, 1975 , an Aldermanic 
Committee passed a resolution autho¬ 
rizing the Chief of Police to post 6 
n Yield to Pedestrians in Crosswalk 11 
signs in the downtown area. Rut ac¬ 
cording to Peter Louras. a member 
of the committee, rr the Chief has been 
dragging his feet on this. ,r 

Jenne said he has ordered 2 signs, 
but is waiting for four others. 

On November 3, 1975, at a regular 
meeting of the City’s Board of Aider- 
men, Louras introduced a motion and 
the full board agreed to authorize 
Chief Jenne to post a total of 14 such 
signs in the City. Shortly after, City 
Clerk, Jack Barrett wrote a letter to 
the Chief informing him of the Board’s 
action for the chief to take ^immedi- 
ate action. M The Board told the chief 
to purchase the 14 signs from the po¬ 
lice department budget subject to the 
approval of the City Attorney. There 
are to be 4 signs at Merchants Row 
and West St* , 4 at Evelyn St* and Mer¬ 
chants Row, 3 at West St. and Main 
St* and 3 at Woodstock Ave. and N, 
Main St, 


Johnson’s Leathers^ 

21 Center Street.Rutland 

all kinds of leathers 

Belts, Bags, Garments, Hats, 
Wallets, & Silver Jewelry 

9 AM - ,5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 


State Cut Rate 


S' 


"WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 
DOCTOR RECOMMENDS". 
97 State Street 
Rutland, Vt 05763 
Tet. 773-2855 
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no money? 

Chief Jenne, however, plans to ask 
the Board for "clarification. " He said 
he wasn't sure what he'd do with the 
order from the Board. He said he 
had an agreement with the Board that 
he'd buy and install only 8 signs, and 
that now he is in no position to buy 14 
signs. "I have no money in the sign 
budget, " he said. He also cited tech¬ 
nical problems: "The Chief is not an 
engineer " he said citing difficulties 

with physically placing the signs. He 
also said, although the Board's resolu¬ 
tion indicated the intersections where 
the signs should be placed, it did not 
indicate exactly where they should be 
placed--on what pole or whatever. 



The Southern Vermont Women's 
Health Center is holding V. D. clinics 
on Monday evenings from 4-6 p. m. 
These clinics including counseling 
and information, testing, 


Chief Jenne also said, "We have 
difficulty with people using no cross¬ 
walk at all--some pedestrians think 
that cars must yield as soon as a 
pedestrian steps off the curb. " 

In downtown Rutland a typical prob¬ 
lem confronts the pedestrian crossing 
Merchants Row from the corner in 
.front of the Rutland Savings Bank to 
the Shopping Plaza. There is a traf¬ 
fic signal there, but a pedestrian eras- 
.sing on the "walk" signal has to buck 
traffic turning right from Evelyn St. 
onto Merchants Row. The pedestrian 
also has only 17 seconds to cross the 
street on that "walk" signal. 

What often happens in the cross- 
..walks, Chief Jenne pointed out, is that 
there is a "Stand-Off, " However, 
many motorists have been observed 
not to stop or yield to pedestrians in 

I crosswalks. In these situations, the 
pedestrian generally realizes who 

I would "win" in a collision and yields 
to the vehicle. ->~M.B. 


CLINIC 

and treatment when necessary, are 
offered Free of charge to both men 
and women. There is a strict rule of 
confidentiality. The purpose is to cure 
as many people as possible while 
providing information about VD. If 
you feel you may have contracted YD 
or have any questions about it you r i-e 
welcome to come in. The intimate 
act occurs in the best of circles, so 
does the desease. 


cancer 


specialists. The general public as 
well as professionals are invited. 


"What You Should know about Cancer" 
is the title of a series of film-lecture 
programs to be held at the Rutland 

Hospital Auditorium, sponsored by the Nov. 19-Cancer nf ^.rni ^ 
Rutland County Unit ot the Vermont Robert And^w, tri; .?!, " 
division of the American Cancer Society Life 1 '. m ' n wlt ^ Your 

and the Rutland Hospital, all starting 

at 7.30 PM.^ Nov. 26-Cancer of the Uterus 

Both oral and written questions will ^ r ' ^ enr y‘ Pratt-Film: "For a 
be answered by the physician Wonderful Life". 
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THE GREAT 


RUTLAND MALL 

RUTLAND, VT, 

% 


f OUR MONEY ' 

\ 

VOICE BOX 

AND YOURS 


¥ wIv/U JLA/iV 

The Rutland Voice is a non-orofit 

The Rutland Voice comes out on 


community newspaper^ It is run 

the third Monday of each month. But 


entirely by volunteers > supported 

this doesn't just happen. Each month 


by advertising, donations arid sub* 

we barely squeak by. To give our 


scriptions. Although the paper is 

readers a better picture of our fin- 


free, you can support the Voice 

ancial situation, here is our budget: 


by subscribing for $5 a year. 

Monthly Expenses: 


We welcome your comments. 

Printing: $ 110 


criticism, letters, articles, help. 

Rent: $25 {with an understanding 


You can write to us at 13 Center St. 

landlord) 


Rutland, Vermont 0570!, or call us 

Electric* $10 

Phone: $15 


* (evenings) at 773-7363 

Gas: $5 


Rutland Voice: Board of Directors: 

Mailing: $8 


Beverly Zaceski 

Supplies: $5 


Mrs. Carmella Carter 

Total: $178/ month 


Arthur Johnson 

k ’ . s 


Jack Center 

Monthly Income: 


Merla Center 

Advertising: varies from $70-$12O 


Nels Johnson 

per month. 

Donations and Subscriptions at $5 


Florence Carter 

per year must make up the rest. 


Staff: 

(Lately they haven't) 


Martin Clynne 

Al Taylor 

We see our paper as a service and 


Joan Eckley, 

would like to continue publishing. 


Michael Brown 

(We have no paid staff, ) 


Anita Lobo 

With these facts in mind, perhaps 


Arthur N. Johnson 

you'd like to help. 


Don Stevens 

--The Voice Staff 


Elizabeth Urban 

k___ 4 


John Medeiros 


-WARNING- 

ORDINANCE OF RUTLAND CITY 

Section 5044 (a). 

No person owning, operating or controlling a motor vehicle shall park, or 
cause to be parked said motor vehicle on any street or highway within the cen¬ 
tral business district of the City of Rutland from 3:00 a.m. to 6:00 a.m. inclu¬ 
sive. 

(b) No person owning, operating or controlling a motor vehicle shall park, 
or cause to be parked said motor vehicle on any street or highway within the 
City of Rutland from 2:00 a.m. to 6:00 a .m. inclusive from December 1 through 
March 31 inclusive. 


r — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

Hours: Open. 6:30 a.m. Daily 
6:30-8 p.m. Wed: 6:30-12 noon 
Sun: 6:30- 12 noon 

CICCONE’S 

FOOD MART 
56 Strongs' Ave 
Rutland, Vt. 

FINE WINES —VT. CHEESE 
ITALIAN MEATS 


Guild & Epiphone & Gibson 
& Fender & Hagstrom & 
Ampeg & Yamaha & Rogers 
& Slingerland & Ludwig & 
Sonor & Barcus-Berry & 
Mutron 8t MXR & Shure 

peterson’s music 

48 Merchants Row 
773-8025 



WINTER JACKETS 

HUNTING JACKETS 
< 9.95 

Navy Pea Coats 32.50 
Boys'29.95 

UttMf Flight Jackets 
EM 5 Bombers 
Snorkel Jackets 
DOWN PAflKAS ......... 35.50 


COLD FEET! 

BIG JOHN 
Insulated & 

Waterproof. 39*95 

Fleece Lined Pacs 

8.50 

Herman Survivors 
Good to -20* MM 
Canadian Felt Boot 

12*95 


T-Necks.4.25 & up 

Flannel Stiirts. 5.95 

Sweaters. 9.95 

Western Shirts.8.?5 

&up 



j 
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FOOD STAMP SERVICE 

Beginning on Saturday, November 1st, 
the Food Stamp Office at the Rutland 
Opportunity Council will be open from 
9:00 A.M- to 12:00 Noon. The Council 
is offering Saturday service in the hope 
that it may be a convenient time for 
working people to purchase their 
stamps, RD. C- *s office is located 
at 10 Evelyn St; downstairs, 

TENANTS 1 MEETING 

The Rutland Tenants Organization 
will hold a meeting on November 18, 
which will feature a speaker on 
tenants’ rights. The meeting will be 
at 7:30 pm at the Rutland Opportun¬ 
ity Council, and is open to all 
interested people* For more infor¬ 
mation, caJI Mike Hutton at the 
ROC office: 775-0878. 

DAYCARE KEETINS 

There will be a meeting on 
Thursday, Nov.20 at the City 
Hall in Rutland f concerning 
the new daycare regulations* 

(See Oct. Voice *) All interest¬ 
ed are urged to attend. 

*** FOLK DANCING *** 
Anyone interested in forming 
a folk dancing group, meeting 
about once a month, in Rutland, 
contact Kate Taylor, 775-0749* 
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NEW DAYCARE REGULATIONS 


Sugar Made Children's Center 


WHAT ABOUT THE CHILDREN? 


t 



According to a recent survey about 120 non¬ 
welfare families with children in day-care will 
no longer be eligible for financial help with day¬ 
care if proposed new eligibility regulations go 
into effect. 

There are about 440 day-care families in Ver¬ 
mont who do not receive welfare assistance under 
the Aid to Needy Families with Dependent Chil¬ 
dren program (ANFC). In the past, about one- 
half of these non- ANFC families were eligible 
for free day-care. If new eligibility standards 
go into effect as proposed by the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Social and Rehabilitative Services 
(S. R. S. ), an S. R. S. survey indicated that about 
25% (or 121) of those families would no longer 
be eligible for any financial assistance* Many 
more will have to pay greatly increased fees* 

Some State officials have implied that this is 
the work of the Federal government. Michael 
Wriston of the Day-Care division of S* R, S. in¬ 
dicated that no more Federal money will be 
forthcoming this fiscal year. ,f We have already 
overspent slightly our appropriation for day¬ 
care , ff he said. 

However even under Federal law, Vermont 
doesn't have to charge a fee for day-care for a 
family of four until they make $9600, But the 
State starts charging the family of four when 
their income reaches $6, 000. The amount of 
rponey day-care receives out of the total S 9 R, S. 
budget is set by S* R. S» Commissioner, Joseph 
Handy, who can allocate more or less money 
to day-care. 

In response to widespread protests from 
day-care parents and workers, the State allowed 
parehts who had already been receiving financial 
assistance for dav-care on October 1, 1975, 


(the day the new eligibility standards went into 
effect) to remain under the old standards until 
January 1, 1976, Now, Wriston indicates that 
the old standards will be extended another 
month, until February 1, 1976 for those who 
had already been on the program. 


WILL THERE BE A SAVINGS? 


The State's proposed regulations might force 
single working mothers onto welfare. If a 
mother has to pay a high price for day-care, 
she might lose money by working 

So, even from a purely financial point of view, 
the state might not be saving money by cutting 
the number of people receiving day-care assis¬ 
tance. If these people will go onto ANFC, the 
welfare budget will then increase. And the 
taxes they pay while working will also be lost 
to the State. 

Wriston said that theS. R* S. survey did not 
try to see how much more it would cost the 
State if working mothers went onto welfare. He 
said there was no way his department could 
know whether a working single mother would 
choose welfare or look for a less expensive 
form of child-care~~the baby-sitter down the 
block for example. However, this doesn't con¬ 
sider the best interests of the children. Many 
parents would prefer a day-care center with 
ample toys, space and trained personnel to an 
over-burdened baby-sitter. 

Opposition to these new regulations has come 
from Rutland and other areas of the state. The 
outcome will rest with the legislature which 
convenes in Montpelier next montl\ and with 


Property Of 
Rutfand 


those back home affected by the regulations* Historical Society 


-M. Brown 
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communications breakdown 


*» #* » #+»#»»*» *# #*»# »» 


Three channels o7£ communication are 
available to Rutland County residents 
to publicly express their views* make 
complaints, ask questions or even get 
a free start in a campaign for office. 
Television and radio broadcasters are 
highly regulated by the Federal 
Commission; therefore, they offer 


A Classitiea corne r is stiso airea 
daily from 12:30 to 12:45 PM Monday 
through Friday, where private 
citizens may call in to offer an uneeded 
item (tag sale style) for sale to 
whoever wants it. WSYB radio broad¬ 
casts We Want T o Knov from 12:15 to 
1:00 PMMonday through Friday, 


where 

public access and public service broad- callers may comment on any subject of 


casting because of the requirements 
of law as well as their desire to serve 
the public. A small group of people 
motivated to present something on 
television and who possessed the 
necessary ambition and electronic 


public interest or ask a question. Guests 
are frequently invited to answer 
questions in their capacities as public 
officials, recognized authorities or 
persons of public interest. WSYB airs 
a Bargain Corner Monday through 

—rrr"—7 r “_““T”7T7 - Ttr irunn a™ 


equiptment could possibly persuade the Friday from 9;45 to 10:00 Am where 


manager of Rutland Cable TV to allow 
them to use the cable channel which is 
available for such use. The cable 
service would not b^ttequired by law 
to grant use of the channel under the 
circumstances that apply in Rutland at 
present. However, Rutland Cable TV 
would exercise its T professional 
judgment in considering proposals 
from people who are seriously 
interested, A channel broadcasting 
television of local origin would be 
beneficial to both Cable Tv and the 
general public. Real potential exists 
for locally televised news, educational 


citizens may call in to offer an item 
for sale. Both radio stations broad¬ 
cast announcements for or on behalf of 
non-profit public service organizations 
Operators of both radio stations have 
stressed that assistance,to service 
organizations such as the Red Cross 
in time of emergency need, is avail¬ 
able to the full technical capacity of 
the station to help by means of radio 
communication. At election time, 
each candidate for local state office 
would be offered the same amount of 
freeair time and thereafter could 
purchase more time at the same 


matter, sports, arts and entertainment, rates as other candidates. The third 
The problem of financing might be channel of communication is, of course 

solved by stimulation of local interests, the oldest. Any citizen can express an 
application for a grant to governments 
or private foundations or an arrangement 


These are your channels: 
Rutland Cable TV 
128 Merchants Row 
Rutland, Vt, 05701 


with a school or college that has such 
equiptment available. This, the 
greatest opportunity for local access 
to public communications, remains 
unused. Once before Cable TV made 
both a channel and equipment avail¬ 
able, but no worthwhile production 
of television developed and the project 
was dropped. The public access 
programs of two Rutland County radio 
stations are kept lively by County 
residents. WHYB broadcasts 
Cr o sstalk from 10; 05 to 11; 00 AM 
Monday through Friday, with guests 
of public interest on an average of 
three days each week. This is a talk 
show where anyone may call on a 
phone and their questions or comments 
on any subject will be broadcast. WHWB 
also broadcasts Shorts Undercurren t 
Monday evenings 6 to PM where 

callers generally restrict their comment, that all there is?) 
to the world of sports* 

jtsie 


Rutland Daily Herald 
29 Wales St. 

Rutland, Vt. 05701 


WHWB Radio 
Box 518 

Rutland, Vt. 05701 


Rutland Voice 
11 Center St. 
Rutland, Vt. 


05701 


WSYB Radio 
Box 249 

Rutland, Vt. 05701 




A little bit of Brooklyn 
in Vermont 

Corner ot Center and Wales 
775-7996 



BAGELS 
CBRNEB BEEF 
CIEESECAKES 


PASTRAMI 
PUMPERNICKEL 
LIX • PASTRIES 
IARI RILLS 


Mon-Sat: 11 a. m. --2:30 a. m. 
Closed Sunday 



LNS/cps 


opinion or voice a complaint in the 
Rutland Daily Herald or the Rutland 
Voice. A letter to the editor of the 
Herald or Voice is likely to be 
published it it is legible, signed, and 
it does not contain illegal matter. 
However, no newspaper is obligated 
by law to print letters from readers. 
Another opportunity is to pay for 
space in a newspaper. If a citizen or 
group has the money to pay for space 
to carry an opinion or message then 
the newspaper cannot refuse to publish 
the material unless it contains matter 
which is illegal or which might impose 
a legal liability on the paper. 

Newspapers usually say that all 
advertizing (any paid for space) is 
"subject to approval". This simply 
means that the newspaper reserves the 
right to make its own judgment 
concerning the legality, or true origin, 
o£* any opinion or political advertise¬ 
ment- At present, rio money is required 
to express an opinion or voice a 
complaint in the Rutland Voice if the 
matter is of interest to a Rutland 
County resident and so long as the space 
required does not impose a financial 
burden on the newspaper. Perhaps 
there should be a fourth channel of 
public access; just plain opening one's 
mouth and speaking. Not just to your 
neighbor but to the public, at some 
public location where people pass by 
in the usual hustle and bustle of daily 
business, where people might stop 
to listen if they want to. There would 
be no obligation to pay for anything, 
no rules other than the customs of 
courtesy tolerance and equal rights 
that are ours by virtue of our -civil¬ 
ization. Similiar to the famous Hyde 
Park of London, perhaps this could 
be located at the new circle of grass 
and trees at the western corner of 
the downtown plaza. Would it not be a 
fitting part of our bicentennial 
celebration to inaugurate a new 
tradition of free speech in downtown 
Rutland? It is believed that every 
possible channel to carry the public 
voice ought to be open. A democratic 
system is only as good as the oppor¬ 
tunities available for everyone, 
anyone, to speak his mind publicly. 

--John Medieros 


Southern Vermont 

Womerr'5 Health Center 

Loto Cost 
Health Care 

For Women 

(87 North Matnr St. Rutland 

Uf-lOSb 




Hours: Open 6:30 a. m. Daily 
6:30-8 p. m. Wed: 6:30-12 noon. 

Sun: 6:30- 12 noon j 

cic conk’s I 


FOOD MART 
56 Strongs' Ave 
Rutland, Vt. 

FINE WINES —VT. CHEESE 
ITALIAN MEATS 
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LONGFELLOW 

Several months ago, the Rutland 
School decided to sell Longfellow 
School* According to Howard Short- 
sleeve, Jr, President of the Board, 
they decided to sell it because "It 
has no practical use as a school* It 
has no adequate playground* It's at 
a dangerous corner, and it would be 
very expensive to renovate, M 

The Board asked nearby New Eng¬ 
land Telephone if they were interes¬ 
ted in the property. They were not* 
The Board however, has not listed 
the property with any realtor and 
work on a sale is on a back-burner* 

Short sleeve said the Board wants 
to sell the school-- a "capital asset",j 
as he put it-- and use the money 
from the sale to create another cap¬ 
ital asset, probably some place to 
house the school system’s adminis¬ 
tration, "Our emminent need " he 
said, "is a place to house our admin-J 
istration. " 

KEEP IT ? 

There has been some desire ex¬ 
pressed, however, that the proper¬ 
ty not leave public ownership* Since 
the School Board has the authority to 
sell the building, Rutland's Board 
of Aldermen said it can’t stop the 
sale. However, if the Board of 
Aldermen wants to keep the property 
in public ownership, they can "buy" 
Longfellow from the School Board, 

By doing this, the property will stay 
in public owndership, although the 
public will lose the money from a 
possible sale. 

If the City "buys" the property 
from the School Board there will be 
no gain or. loss to the taxpayers ex¬ 
cept in the bookkeepping ledger, 
since both City and School funds 
come from the same tax dollar. In 
any case, the Aldermen cannot say 
they are helpless to stop the School 
Board from selling Longfellow to a 
private party. 



James and Ray/ Blues and SUde 


Monday: Dec. Thurs, 18, Fri. 
19, & Sat 20, also Mon. Dec* 22 

Forest: Fri, Sat, Dec* 26-7, & 2< 

Beair Fri* Sat* Jan, 2-3, Mon. 5th 

* * 

Tom Willits, Great Original Music 

Thurs-Sat. Jan. 8-10 : " 


■: 


-M. Brown 


James Thornberry and Lanny Ray 

Mon, Jan. 12 

Barbara White: Thurs-Sat, , 
January 15-17 


f 



Check your mileage 
with our new 
ECO-TRAC 

DAVE PARKER’S TEXACO 

DIAGNOSTIC TUNE-UPS 
MECHANICAL REPAIRS 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutlind Mental M tilth Service 


l .. 


i 


This Coupon Good Toward 

50 * off 


ON YOUR NEXT ROLL OF COLOR FILM 
BROUGHT IN FOR DEVELOPING. 

One Coupon Per Roll 

Offer Good Through Jan. 10,1976 
; -LOl/JMS’- « 

; ......d,j| 

12 EXPOSURE ROLL.3.66 

2Q EXPOSURE ROLL.510 

Compare to others. PLUS money 
left over to buy a roll of new film.; 


i 


LOURAS’ ! 

“ACROSS FROM POST OFFICE" 

OPEN EVERY DAY FROM 8 A.M. 


I 


Pickup & Deljvery 


!2 North Main St, 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


«tat'e Cut - A > 



"WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 
; DOCTOR StEC 



FREE ADS 

The Voice will provide free classi¬ 
fied ads for people having garage 
sales, selling personal merchan¬ 
dise, etc. Write Rutland Voice , 

13 Center St. , Rutland 


The next issue of the Voice 
will be out Jan. 19- 
So plan ahead! 

FOR SALE: 14" 1973 Ford car tire 
rims--mounted and balanced with 
useable rubber. $5. OOeach 
Call 775-0043 

2 WHEELS for i5" wide 60 truck 
or van tires. Make offer. 468-2255. 

Italian-made SKI BOOTS, size 
10 1/2, $25 pair. 4,68-2255. 


silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

118 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt, 
Next to Vt. Transit 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 


Deli-Style Sandwiches 
Home-Made Soups Pies 
& Cheesecake 

Bonnie and Johnny Petr one 
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NEUV HOUSING 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
POSE PROBLEMS FOR 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The construction of three separ¬ 
ate housing developments has been 
proposed for the southeast section 
of the city of Rutland* These in¬ 
clude a forty-unit development of 
multi-family housing to be sited 
off Mahoney Avenue, and two 
mobile home parks to be located 
at the eastern end of Curtis Ave., 
and the area between Mussey St¬ 
and the Green Mtn, RR tracks ex¬ 
tending north to Allen St. 

The first project is to be built 
by out-of-state developers under 
the housing program of the tL S. 
Dept, of Housing and Urban Devel¬ 
opment (HUD). The mobile home 
parks are to be constructed by 
local firms. 

A practical and immediate 
reason why these developments 
are of concern to citizens of Rut¬ 
land involves their effect on the 
Public School system. The Vt. 

Dept, of Education has set forth 
regulations requiring that a cer¬ 
tain amount of space be alioted 
for each student in a classroom* 
thus allowing the school depart¬ 
ment to calculate the maximum 
number of students accommodated 
by each room in the school system. 

Superintendent of Schools 
** Thomas G1 Chesley has indicated 
that several rooms at the South¬ 
east School, the one closest to the 
proposed developments, are al¬ 
ready filled to capacity or over¬ 
crowded, There is no doubt that 
the addition of new students from 
the developments would cause 
severe overcrowding* 

One of the immediate steps 
taken to deal with this overcrowd¬ 
ing would be the bussing of students 
from the southeast area to other 
schools in the city. Students now 
attending other schools might also 
have to be bussed in order to 
equalize enrollments, and it might 
thus be possible for three children 
from one family to find themselves 
attending three different schools* 
all at the elementary level, 

Mr, Chesley has indicated that 
the necessary bus sing would re¬ 
quire that the school department 
buy an additional bus and hire an 
additional driver. The emotional 
effect on children and parents 
resulting from overcrowding and 
bussing, as well as the added 
expense to the school system, 
might create another crisis for 
the Rutland Public Schools, 

The school department, under 
the leadership of the Board of 
School Commissioners has evolved 
a ten-year building plan for the 
Rutland Elementary Schools, out¬ 
lining a new building and additions 
to older buildings, which would 
go far toward assuring all Rutland 
children of a good education. The 
benefit to many people will be lost 
if this plan is delayed due to the 
construction of the proposed devel¬ 
opments. 


OLD SCHOOLS 


Rutland people should be con¬ 
cerned about the construction of 
these developments for additional 
reasons. 

Mayor Gilbert G* Godnick 
stated in his letter of transmittal 
for the 1975-76 budget: M Looking 
ahead five to fifteen years, plans 
must be laid now for Rutland's 
growth in housing, commerce, 
population. , * . If plans are not 
made now, Rutland will be in an 
untenable position, , , * Careful 
city planning will encompass 
everything that's important and 
necessary for the growth and 
welfare of our city and its citizens, 11 

Mayor Godnick made these 
remarks in justifying his budget 
item for a City Planning Coordin¬ 
ator, a position now filled by J. 
Theodore Cacioppi, 

The proposed construction of 
three new developments in the 
southeast area without reference 
to long-range plans or concern 
for the immediate impact on the 
city indicates that the planning 
function is not being fulfilled. 

In particular, the trailer park 
on Curtis Ave. is proposed for 
an area which is not presently 
served by sewers and has an 
adequate water supply only for 
the homes already existing there. 

Would extensions of these 
services to this area be part of 
a comprehensive long-range plan 
or would they merely be a re¬ 
sponse to the trailer park's need 
for these services? 





Another question that arises has 
to do in particular with the devel¬ 
opment sponsored by the Federal 
Dept, of Housing -- should the 
city of Rutland have any say in 
determining where this type of 
development will be located and 
what catagory of persons will be 
accomodated in them? 

City Planner Cacioppi has indi¬ 
cated that while the city had asked 
HUD to provide the city with much- 
needed housing for elderly citizens, 
HUD chose instead to allocate only 
half of the units for the elderly, 
with the other half for family housing 

In doing so the federal agency 
ignored what city officials have 
determined to be the city's most 
pressing need. 



While one purpose of federally 
subsidized housing is to reduce 
sub-standard housing, very often 
as soon as people relocate in the 

new projects, the dwellings they 
left are reoccupied by families 
from outside the city before much 
can be done to upgrade them. 

When elderly people move into 
housing projects the dwellings 
they vacate are often occupied by 
families with children, thereby 
increasing the load on the schools. 


The Park St, School PTA, along 
with representatives of the South¬ 
east School PTA and St., Peter's 
School PTA have askeehthe Rutland 
School Board and the Board of 
Aldermen to delay the three housing 
projects scheduled for the south¬ 
eastern section of the city. The 
School Board has move'd to attempt 
to delay these projects when they 
come up for hearings before the 
Act 250 Environmental Commission. 

The citizens of Rutland should 
take an active interest in the out¬ 
come of these procedures* At 
stake is not only the hardships that 
will be faced by parents, teachers 
and students if busing must be 
used to reduce overcrowding next 
year, but the basic question of 
the people's right to decide in 
what ways the city is to grow and 
develop in the future, 

--Arthur N, Johnson 



















H.U.D. HOUSING 


Several years ago Rutland City 
asked the Federal Dept, of Housing 
and Urban Development (H* U* D* ) 
to help the City develop housing for 
its residents. Under Section 8 
of Federal Housing Law, 

H. U, D. develops a proposal for 
housing for a particular area--by 
County-and then solicits bids on the 
proposal from private developers. 



The government guarantees that 
all units will rent at a specific 
price--enough for the developer to 
make a profit. H. U. D. agrees to 
subsidize rents on all units under 
a complicated formula, theoretical¬ 
ly, so even a low-income family 
can afford decent housing. 


The actual construction and loca¬ 
tion of the project is left to the pri¬ 
vate developer. This means that 
the location of the housing will not 
necessarily be in the best interests 
of the general community. A pri¬ 
vate developer, interested primar¬ 
ily in making a profit will probably 
put the project where he can make 
the most money--not necessarily 
where it will best fit with the needs 
of the community. For the current 
H* U. D. project the developers 
chose to build in the Southeast part 
of the City, 

But as we see in an accompany¬ 
ing article. Southeast Elementary 
School has the school system's 
most critical space problems. 

The new development, as now 
planned, will bring in as many as 
44 new children. Both Northeast 
and Lincoln Schools, however now 
have two empty classrooms. These 
schools, as Supt. Thomas Chesley 
said, ft would be better equipped to 
take in a new development. M 

All this, however, is not to argue 
against new housing. It is only to 
say that the needs of the community 
should be foremost in its^planning. 
In fact, it is clear that a prime 
cause of increasing housing costs 
is an inadequate housing supply. 

The ability of people to have good 
housing will come only through the 
building of new housing and the re¬ 
novation of existing housing--an 
increase in the supply, Brown 


ii 

«► 

i: 

I 


.. ; 



Local Control? 

To get approval for the develop¬ 
ment the developers must receive a 
City building permit and a state Act 
250 permit. 

For a City building permit, the 
developers must meet certain zoning 
and technical requirements. 

The Board of Aldermen, however, 
must also approve the building per¬ 
mit, Usually permits are granted 
if sewer, fire street and other tech¬ 
nical conditions are met. However, 
under City Ordinance 1055, if the 
Board finds the development f, im- 
proper or unsuitable, 11 they can deny 
a building permit. So the Board 
still has the authority--if they wish 
to exercise it-- to stop the develop¬ 
ment on broader grounds. 



ACT 250 

For a developer to build now he 
must also receive an Act 250 permit 
from the State of Vermont, Although 
Roy and Steele, the New Hampshire 
developers of the Mahoney Ave. 
project have not yet made formal 
application for an Act 250 permit, 
Robert Brown, Rutland District 
Environmental Co-ordinator report¬ 
ed that "somebody from N* H* came 
to see me about 3 months ago about' 
the project. " 

Under State law Rutland's Envir¬ 
onmental Commission, (Judson Lyon 
of Mt, Holly, Richard Sullivan of 
Rutland, and Harvey Morash of Poul- 
tney)must find that the development 
meets certain criteria. There are 
10 criteria. Number 6 is that the 
development won't have an adverse 
effect on the school system. But 
even if it finds that it will, the com¬ 
mission can't deny on #6 alone. 

Brown said, however, that the Com¬ 
mission can deny the permit if it 
fails to meet criterion #9* "#9, " 

Brown said, "sort of goes back to 
cover 5-7. #9 has a clause about 

the development causing a burden 
on a public investment. Schools, 

of course, are a public investment, 11 

Brown also said that even if they 
did not deny the application, the 
commission could slow the develop- 
ment--to say 10 units a year. "The 
commission has done it in a few cases 
where the Rutland Town Schools 
have requested it, " he said. 

Although School Boards under the 
law are not automatically parties 
to Act 250 hearing, Chesley said 
that the Board will become a party 
to the Act 250 hearing on this pro¬ 
posed development, "I've contacted 
the local office, 11 Chesley said, "and 
they said they T d let us know when the 
hearing is --although they also said 
we should watch the papers because 
they may forget to notify us. " 


M. Brown 
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"I rWOODCRAPT 


Robert and Louise deCormier 
from Belmont, Vermont and New 
York will give a concert of Ameri¬ 
can and International folksongs on 
Saturdays January 10th, at 8:00 P* M, 
at the Rutland High School auditorium. 

The deCormiers have sung togeth¬ 
er for twenty years for the joy of it, 
for people of all ages, and have made 
several records, including records of 
Woody Guthrie's songs for children. 
Robert deCormier is music director 
of the New York Choral Society and 


the Robert deCormier Singers which 
tours the nation and Canada annually, I 
Louise sings, plays guitar and dulci- | 
mer, and writes Gothic novels. 

The concert is a benefit for the 
Southern Vermont Women's Health 
Center's Community Education pro¬ 


gram. Tickets are $2, 50 for adults 
$1.50 for high school students and 
senior citizens, and 50£ for children 
under 12. They can be bought at 
places indicated in an ad elsewhere 
in this paper. 


\ 


i 

s 


hardware 

12 TERRIU STREET 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-6626 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooer.s for rent 


and shampooer.s for rent 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

Pick-up Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: 1-8 o; m, 

Pick-Up: 4-6 p. m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets, 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-4957 
Special: Bread at reduced prices 


/^.Lar ge s e le ction J 
t/w of novelty 100%I 

and Shetland! 
wool yarns' i 
Complete line of 
needlepoint 
Crewel | 
Latch hook rugs ■ 
and pillows I 

Lamb s Yarn Shop; 

38 Ken dan Ave, Various other | 

775-15992 handwork material I 



* 


_ T//F Vo/CE -SY URBAN 

* THB voice* /$ ma/x Of 'Pftpefi* — 
" T/Ve Voice* /j Majx or /MK 
THe. /s crusr THt KwL 

OF" — 

Tftrtr tfAHes a/*e Stop 

TW#K . 

m So (F y*tt fiAve a THtmcHr 

S X T* VaKC 

. \JUST S<ascC y&un, 

V x LtTreK. 

% X T/ftti >w wit hai/t 

XX /» 

V \twat 

) X t*"* 


c 



\ Johnson’s Leathers^ 

i 


21 Center Street Rutland 

ail kinds of leathers 

Belts, Bags, Garments , Hats, 
Wallets, & Silver Jewelry 

9AM - ,5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 


HOURS 

Crescent & Church Sts. 

”| 

9 - 10 
Daily 

Rutland, Vt. 775-0924 

1 

■ 

1 


BRUNO'S MARKET 

^ Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 

We still have the coldest and 
I | lowest priced beverages in the a 


Help for 
Small Business 

The Rutland Region Chapter of 

SCORE (Service Corps of Retired 
Executives) just completed its 
first year of service to the Southern 
Vermont business community. At 
its August meeting the following 
were elected to serve for the coming 
year: 1 Paul G. McCully, of Manches¬ 
ter Chairman; Frank Belock, Rut¬ 
land, Publicity Chairman; and Axel 
J. Anderson of Rutland, Secretary. 

Sponsored by the Small Business 
Administration, the Service Corps, 
more popularly known as SCORE, is 
a volunteer organization that pro¬ 
vides free management counseling 
to small businesses and to those 
contemplating going into business. 

All volunteers are retired business 
executives and combined, represent 
a variety of business skills; each is 
willing to share his years of accum¬ 
ulated knowhow with those seeking 
help. B 

In its first year the Rutland Chap¬ 
ter serviced over 38 small busines¬ 
ses and non-profit organizations in 
the Rutland, B rattleboro, Bennington 
area. Small businessmen and women 
seeking information or advice should 
call the Small Business Administra¬ 
tion, Montpelier, 229-9801, or 
write Federal Building, PO Box 605, 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602, 
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EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Before the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, employment discrimination 
was viewed by many as a cultural 
problem that could not be controlled 
by legislative action. But enforce¬ 
ment of the Act in the past decade 
has established a series of court 
decisions that make the definition 
of employment discrimination 
legally precise and clearly control¬ 
lable by our institutions of law. 

Under the Civil Rights Act, the 
US Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) is authorized 
to investigate all complaints and 
enforce the law, 

Vermont has its own Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Law and a law for¬ 
bidding discrimination in public 
accomodations- Legislative Bill S-94 ? 
which may be voted on in the 1976 
session, would amend the former 
law to be in full conformity with Title 
VII of the'federal Civil Rights Act, 
Title VII is a highly detailed law 
defining employment discrimination 
and the remedies available to persons 
^registering grievances. It forbids 
discrimination for reasons of sex, 
religion, race, color, or national 
origin. 

If S-94 is passed by the Vermont 
Legislature, the EEOC is directed 
by law to defer exercising its juris¬ 
diction for a specified time period * 
to allow grievances to be settled by 
conciliation or litigation at the 
state level. 

With or without passage of S-94, 
the Attorney General’s Office will 
consider each complaint in relation 
to both State and Federal Law, 

The enforcement activities of the 
EEOC and Attorney General do 
impair a citizen's right to^ sue 


federal court. In cases where an 
agrieved person is unable to afford 
the expenses of a civil action, the 
court may appoint an attorney and 
I authorize action without payment of f 
fees. 

Some of the more important 
provisions of the Civil Rights Law 
as it stands today (with amendments 
passed in 1972) include: 

-- Prohibition of discrimination in 
hiring practices on the grounds that 
women in general lack certain bona 
fide job qualifications, 

-- Illegality of firing or otherwise v 
punishing an employee because he 
or she complains of discriminatory 
or unlawful practices, 

--Establishment of a Community 
Relations Service of the US Justice 
Department, which assists employ¬ 
ers in settling: cases out of court, 

--Application of EEOC provisions 
to all state and local government 
positions, excepting elected officials 
and certain staff members. 
--Requirement for keeping of records 
of hiring, promotions and layoffs 
by employers, 

--Cancellation of federal funding to d 
schools, hospitals and agencies 
on the grounds of discrimination, 
--Application of civil rights laws to 
labor unions, employment agencies, 
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"for apprenticeship programs. 

In Vermont, the vast majority of 
complaints under the Equal Oppor¬ 
tunity law come from women who 
believe they are underpaid, barred 
from promotions, or otherwise be¬ 
ing deprived of employment opportun¬ 
ities made available to men. 

An employer or employee can 
obtain information about the employ- j 
ment opportunity laws from the 
Attorney General, Pavilion Office 
Building, Montpelier, Vt* or the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, 1800 G St NW, Wash- , 
D. C. 

Anyone having a civil rights com¬ 
plaint concerned with employment 
practices or otherwise may contact 
Ms- Susan Brown, the newly- 
appointed State Civil Rights Inves- | 
tigator, in Montpelier, at 828-3171, | 

--John Medeiros 
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CARROLL’S 

Pharmacy 

23 CENTER STREET 
DOWNTOWN RUTLAND 
773-3900 or 775-0014 

HOURS TILL 9:00 EVERY NIGHT 

WITH THESE COUPONS 
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DISCOVER 
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A NEtf COMPLETE FAMILY 
UlfcUKE TIME SHOPPE 
'•"COINS 
• HOBBIES 

• crafts 

GIFTS 


NOW YOUR COMPLETE 
STAMP HIAPQUA iTtfV 
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SCHICK HOT LATHER MACHINE 
Reg. 18. 95. 9.95 * 


mini 
zoo 


46 center st root 
rutland,vt. 05701 


Fish, Birds, Reptiles, Common & Exotic Mammals 
Michael Cohen * 802-773-3024 


MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 
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CHARLTON'S 

MARKET 

HOMEMADE . 


Sausage 

MOR.TAQELLA, ' REPPERONI, 

' CAPlIcOLA. CHEfSES 

GENOA SALOMI 

PENOLA NtTTS 

CUDIDINI ITALIAN CANDY 


*\: 
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*;: Limit one. !* 

*:; N-U100 Insulin Dated 1977 

*: Now only $2. 99 Limit One > 
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Limit 1 !* 
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VOICE BOX 

The Rutland Voice is a non-orofit 
community newspaper^- It is run 
entirely by volunteers, supported 
"by advertising, donations arid sub¬ 
scriptions. Although the paper is 
free, you can support the Voice 
by subscribing for $5 a yeaF! 

We welcome your'comments, 
criticism, letters, articles, help. 

You can write to us at 13 Center St. 
Rutland, Vermont 05701, or call us 
(evenings) at 773-7363 

Rutland Voice: Board of Directors: 

Beverly Zace ski 

Mrs. Carmella Carter 

Arthur Johnson 

Jack Center 

Merla Center 

Nels Johnson 

Florence Carter 


Staff: 

Martin Glynne 
Al Taylor 
Joan Eckley, 
Michael Brown 
Anita Lobo 
Diane Raymer 

Arthur N. Johnson 
_Don Stevens 
Elizabeth Urban 
John Medeiros 
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* 
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DONATIONS 


When you picked this paper up- - 
although it T s frec--you may have 
seen a little donation can lying near- 
by. 

The Voice is published by - 
volunteers, with our monthly expen¬ 
ses coming from advertising and 
donations. Our monthly expenses 
run about $180. Advertising brings 
in anywhere from $80-$ 120 a 
month. 

So if you can spare some spare 
change--put something into the 
donation box. We need it to keep 
publishing. 


******************* 
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tenants meeting 


The Rutland Tenants’ Organiza¬ 
tion will j"neet on December 15 
at 7:30 P. M. at ROQ Evelyn St., 

Rut land, Vermont. The topic will 
be the certificate of occupancy law. 
Someone from the Building Inspec¬ 
tor’s Office will answer any questions. 
This should benefit all tenants. For 
more information, call Mike Hutton 
at 7750878 



0 



THE 

MEXICAN IMPORT SHOP 

featuring 

• Handmade Mexican Pottery. Macro me PoH 

• Hangers, leather Craft*. Wrought Iron Stand*. 

• Velvet Paintings. 

• Pure Silver and Turquoise Jewelry 

156 West St. Rutland, Vt. 775-3654 


. SHOP 

Larry’s Music Store 


For-all your musical Merry 
Christmas gifts. .. 

Don’t forget the stocking stuffers ' 
66 Merchants Row 
Downtown Rutland 



a watering 



SEASON'S 


GREETINGS 


IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 


In Massachusetts: 


FEMINIST CREDIT 
UNION THRIVING 


(CPF) Even though anti-bias credit 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Bank are weak and the enforcement 
agency* the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion lacks initiative* feminists 
in Massachusetts now have a way 
to fill their credit needs* In 
January 1975* the Massachusetts 
Feminist Federal Credit Union opened 
to make loans to members of feminist 
organizations» 

MFFCU already has 570 members* 
deposits of $330*000 and has loaned 
$130,000* Loans are made for abor- 
tions* legal fees* car purchases* 
j consolidating debt and other needs 


\ 


MFFCU was formed because banks 
discriminate against women when making 
loans, hiring, advancement* operating 
and making investments„ Money not 
currently on loan is deposited with 
other credit unions in an account 
which earns higher interest than sa¬ 
vings account* Members, who must be¬ 
long to feminist organization* an¬ 
nually elect the board and officers 
who make day to day decisions. A 
credit committee acts on loan appli¬ 
cations* A member refused can appeal 
directly to the committee* Women 
know they will not be denied a loan 
because they are divorced* lack tra¬ 
ditional credit rating *«• in other 
words* because they are women. There 
are now 12 other feminist credit 
unions in the country and more are 
forming a A Feminist Economic Net¬ 
work of credit unions shares in¬ 
formation and enthusiasm and nur- 
similar credit unions* By de¬ 


positing in these credit unions* 
women know they are helping other 
feminists* 

Although federal regulations 
indicate otherwise* credit agencies 
at the direction of their clients — 
banks — continue to ask women their 
marital status and plans* to empha¬ 
size husband 1 s earnings over wives 1 * 
and to assign credit ratings on a 
sexist basis* The prohibition against 
refusal of credit on the basis of 
sex has simply alerted credit- gi¬ 
ving agencies and institutions to 
hide their discrimination* There is 
no reporting requirement * only the 
direction that a person must be 
given a reason for being refused 
credit. For feminists* MFFCU is an 
alternative to "business as usual" ! 
of banking and credit institutions* 


(Information from Sister Courage *J 


li 


outlaw ETC 

jA WORLD or 

SWEATERS 

OPEN 


Mon -Frb 9:30-9 
Sat.: 9:30-5 


84 Woodstock 
Rutland, Vt. 


Ave. 


773-8917 
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what’s going on at RUTLAND REC? 


February 1976 


The Recreation Department runs 
on a budget of $250, 000, including 
over $17, 000 annually for its dir¬ 
ector, John Cioffredi Is the Rec 
Dept, serving the needs of the 
citizens of Rutland? There seems 
to be a difference of opinion on 
the subject. . . . 

Judging by a grouo of Rutland 
High School students interviewed 
recently, many teenagers don't 
seem pleased with the Rec Center* 
Thfe Rec Center wasn't someplace 
they wanted to go. 

Cheryl Bianchi, a sophomore, 
said, "If you go to the Rec Center, 
all you do is play pool, it's just a 
bunch of empty rooms. I think the 
City should spend more money for 
things for kids to do. The Rec 
Center is a dump. " Debbie Lieb, 
another sophomore, agreed that 
the Center was "not a nice place to 
go." Theresa Vandenburg added 
that "the greasers hang out there, 11 
and thought that the Rec Dept, 
"doesn't seem to care much about 
teenagers. " 

There was much interest in 
organized activities. Both Vanden¬ 
burg and Rick Ferrell, another 
sophomore, said they would be 
interested in evening sports if the 
Rec Dept, would organize them. 
Carol Lester said that teenagers 
would participate in activities "if 
there were a lot of kids. " The 
students thought that evening sports 
on school nights were a good idea. 

One possibility for broadening 
the availability of recreation during 
the Winter months is the use of 
elmentary school gyms. In recent 


years both Lincoln and Dana gyms 
were used for women's volleyball 
in the evenings, although Recrea¬ 
tion Director Cioffredi seemed to 
consider this impractical. 

Cioffredi said that the gyms were 
too small, and too expensive be¬ 
cause a custodian had to be on 
hand for the evening. He also 
cited scheduling problems, since 
the gyms are used for school 
functions after school, and didn't 
think that the Rec. Dept, should 
organize activities on school 
nights. He felt students should be 
at home doing homework during 
the week. 

MONEY LEFT OVER 

In spite of the need for more 
organized recreational activities, 
^particularly for teenagers, the 
Recreation Dept, returned over 
$14, 000 to the general fund in 1975, 
including $5, 000 from the super¬ 
visory budget which could have 
instead paid for additional programs. 
Cioffredi explained that this money 
was left over because Federal mo¬ 
ney {from CETA) paid for some of 
the supervisory personnel's salaries. 
(CETA provides Federal funding to 
employ the unemployed.) 

Cioffredi also said that "we don't 
stockpile a lot of stuff. We buy as 
we need. " For several months the 
Rec Cenetr did not have a live-in 
custodian, Cioffredi added that 
"the Mayor asked us to hold the 
line on spending. He asked us to 
turn back as much money as we 


VANDALISM 

Vandalism has been an upsetting 
problem recently, costing the 
school system and property owners 
a great deal of money. Many people 
are also naturally upset at what 
they see as pointless distruction, 
but Agree that one source of van¬ 
dalism* is teenagers with nowhere 
to go and nothing to do. 

Teenagers interviewed at the 
high school thought that this was 
the case , and said that most van¬ 
dalism occurred in the evening, 
around 8-9 o'clock. Carol Lester 
said, "People commit vandalism 
when they have nothing to do, 
nothing else to occupy their time. " 
Theresa Vandenburg added that 
teenagers were unjustly singled- 
out by the police: "If you're just 
walking around the street and some¬ 
thing's been broken or a snowball's 
been thrown, the police ask you all 
kinds of questions. " 

Director Cioffredi had differing 
thoughts regarding vandalism. 
"Vandalism is down, " he said. "The 
Park (Main St.) problem has been 
solved with the security lights. " 

But Cioffredi said that "nothing 
will stop vandalism, it's done 
spontaneously. " He also disagreed 
with the students regarding the time 
in which vandalism usually occurs, 
saying, "I think a lot of the stuff 
happens after midnight. And few 
people are involved in any recrea¬ 
tional activity at that hour anyway. 
The few people that are involved 
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Willow-Edson Project 


March Ballot Question 


The Rutland Board of Aldermen 
has voted to place a bond issue 
question on the March ballot in 
order to acquire and develop land 
in the Willow and Edson streets 
area. The development proposal 
came from the Downtown Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, although the 
proposed development will be a 
city project. 

As now planned, the Willow- 
Edson project would require the 
city to buy three pieces of property, 
including the VFW clubrooms , 
Burke's Garage, and the old Seal- 
test ice-cream warehouse. This 
area would be converted to a park¬ 
ing lot with !25 meters. The plan 
also includes new rear entries to 
the businesses on Center St. and 
Merchants Row, a mini-park, and 
landscaping. 

A bond is, in effect, a loan that 
the city takes out to pay for some¬ 
thing it can’t pay for out of its 
annual tax revenue. 

As presented on the March ballot, 
the bond for the Willow-Edson 
project will be a parking meter 
"revenue bond”, rather than a 
"general obligation bond”. Thus 
the money to pay for the bond will 
not come out of the city's general 
fund , but only from specific rev¬ 
enues, in this case, those of the 
city's 402 parking meters (olus 
those from the projected addition¬ 
al 125 meters at Willow-Edson). 


According to its supporters, the 
Willow-Edson project would in¬ 
crease the city's tax base by in¬ 
creasing property values, and re¬ 
vitalize the downtown area by 
allowing more access to downtown 
businesses. This would not cost 
the city taxpayers anything, they 
say, since the money to pay off 
the bond would come entirely from 
parking meter revenues. 

One problem with this outlook 
is that the bond question will ask 
the voters to approve up to 
$500, 000 in revenue bonds, while 
the additional 125 meters will 
support only about $200, 000 of 
debt. According to executive 
director of the Downtown Devel¬ 
opment Corp, Paul Bienvenu, 
this figure also assumes a favor¬ 
able interest rate of 6%, although 
there is no guarantee that the 
city could get such a rate. 

The projected revenue for the 
new meters of $13, 000 cited by 
Bienvenu might also be questioned, 
since it does not seem to take into 
account factors such as a possible 
decrease in revenues from other 
meters in the city as shoppers 
use the new lot instead. 

Bienvenu indicated that several 
Rutland bankers who had been in¬ 
volved in planning the Willow-Edson 
project had felt that it was a finan¬ 
cially sound investment. Even so, 


at least one of these said his bank 
was not committed to buying bonds 
supported by the parking meter 
fund alone, 

Jerald Gallagher of thf First 
Vermont Bank, a member of the 
Downtown Development Corp. and 
and participant in the planning of 
the proposed project said, "We 
would have to study it further to 
have a definitive answer. , , , No 
one's going to commit himself 
without knowing whether there's 
going to be sufficient revenues. 11 

Asked whether he thought that 
the revenue from the parking 
meters alone would be sufficient 
to support the bond issue, Galla¬ 
gher said he had "no comment”. 

Although the City would not be 
liable for the additional 
debt not covered by the meter 
revenues , City Treasurer W. J* 
Simonds said he felt that the City 
would probably have a "moral 
obligation” to cover the debt with 
funds from general revenue. In 
that event, city taxpayers would 
be making up the difference. 

Why the bond question allocates 
up to $500, 000 for the project is 
not altogether clear to begin with, 
as Bienvenu said that as little 
as $100, 000 may be needed. The 
City is looking into the possibility 
of receiving Federal funding for 
the project, but no commitment 
from the Federal Government 
has yet been made. 


contin, from page 1 
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in vandalism are going to do it 
anyway. I don't think more programs 
is the answer, Tf 

Cioffredi added that organized 
activity is especially a oroblem 
with older teenagers, "They don't 
like it to be organized. But if any¬ 
one has any ideas, we'd like to hear 
them. ” He emphasized a point he 
has made often: "We shouldn't have 
to pay people to watch and organize 
people. ” He said he saw his depart¬ 
ment as one that should provide 
facilities for recreation, but that 
people should be allowed and en¬ 
couraged to organize their own games. 

Asked about the Recreation Deot. , 
Mayor Godnick said he thought that 
it had been doing a good job. "That 
department serves more people 
than any other, 11 he said, "If one 
or two people don't like something 
they grioe, but I think 99% of the 
people like it. He (Cioffredi) has 
all kinds of programs going on all 
the time. " 

In spite of the fact that over 
$14, 000 of Rec Dept, funding was 
returned to the City unused in 1975 
many people have complained of 
the Rec Center building being in 
bad repair. For example, one of 
the three showers was unusable 
for years simply because there 
were no handles on the shower 
stems. When the Voice recently 


pointed this out to Mr, Cioffredi, 
it was fixed immediately. 

NEW FACILITIES' 7 

Although there is obviously a 
great need for indoor facilities, 
the Recreation Dept, seems to be 
doing no planning for future needs, 
Cioffredi indicated that the gym was 
over-used. "People are clamoring 
for it. But it's not for me to ask 
for a new gym or center. We're not 
in a position economically to do 
that. But if the demand is made to 
me, I may do something about it. 

I'd like the request to come from 
the people. " 

One new outdoor facility that will 
be available soon is a new mini-park 
for small children, located across 
from St. Peter's School, The equip¬ 
ment has arrived and Cioffredi is 
waiting only for warm weather to 
set it up, 

A final note: The Recreation Dept, 
budget also indicated that three of 
John Cioffredi s children received 
a total of $3, 000 on the payroll in 
1975. Cioffredi defended the hiring 
of his family out of the deot. budget, 
claiming that it Es a common prac¬ 
tice.- He said that they weren't hired 
simply because they were his children, 
but because they either had "detailed 
training" or were just "filling in. " 

He added that children of members 
of the Board of Aldermen were also 
on the Rec Dept, payroll. 

--M. Brown 


I /^vLarge selection! 

*A-> novelty 100%I 

1 -and Shetland! 

I jh k wool yarns’ i 

JL'dV - k. Complete line of 
I 1/ needlepoint 

I JujMfBr tC. C rewel 

4?*^) f [ pVje Latch hook rugs | 
?i) and pillows I 

I 1 Lamb s Yarn Shop [ 

)S Kendall Ane. Various Other ■ 

T-rs-sonz handwork material I 


Crescent & Church Sts. 

775-0924 


HOURS 
9-10 

Daily Rutland. Vt. 
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BRUNO S MARKET 

Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 


We still have the coldest and 
lowest oriced beverages in tl 



FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale ! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

Pick-up Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: K8 o: m. 

Pick-tip: 4-6 n. m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-4957 
Special: Bread at reduced prices 
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MONEY: For Government or Business? 



In the next several years, Rutland 
voters will be asked to approve 
bond issues for several different 
projects, including construction of 
schools, sewer mains, and recrea¬ 
tional facilities. 

Before the recent New York City 
fiscal crisis* municipal bonds were 
considered a low risk investment 
and therefore did not return a high 
rate of interest Because of New 
York's example lenders maybe re¬ 
luctant to invest heavily in municipal 
bonds. As demands increase for a 
limited supply of money, towns and 
cities are finding they must pay high¬ 
er rates of interest on their bonds. 

Recently* pressures from the 
big business sphere have restricted 
the amount of monies available for 
the purchase of municipal bonds, and 
caused their interest rates to be high. 
Big Business is concerned with main¬ 
taining and increasing their level of 
profits. One way in which they can 
do this is to depend heavily on mach¬ 
inery and reduce the number of peo¬ 
ple required in their operations. 

But in order to acquire the machinery 
necessary to replace people, and 
thereby hold down costs and increase 
prpf its, business must borrow heav¬ 
ily. Since there are only so many 
sources of money available for lend¬ 
ing to business and government-¬ 


FREE ADS 

The Voice provides free classified 
ads for people selling personal mer¬ 
chandise, holding garage sales, etc. 
Write Rutland Voice , 13 Center St. 

The next issue of the Voice will be 
available F ebruary 23rd, Deadline 
for copy is Feb, 19, so plan ahead! 

Maple HIGH CHAIR - $15, New 
Size 6-1/2 Ladie's SKI BOOTS - 
$35, New K2 Bermuda Short SKIS a 
with Allmat Bindings - $80, New 
K2 Blue SKI POLES - $5, Almost 
New Light-weight CHAIN SAW -$75 ; 
Lots of Vinyl-coated or plain white 
CEILING TILE - cheap. 

Call 247-3459 


banks, insurance companies, pension 
trust funds and wealthy individuals-- 
business must compete with govern¬ 
ment for loan money. With a fairly 
stable supply of available money 
interest rates to towns and cities 
are going to be higher with big 
business and government competing 
for the money available in the lend¬ 
ing market. 

Another way in shich big business 
can influence the amount of money 
available to cities and towns is by 
trying to influence government spend¬ 
ing. Since the Federal government 
as well as state and local govern¬ 
ment borrow heavily to carry out 
programs, restriction of govern¬ 
ment programs and spending makes 

more money available to business 
borrowers at lower Interest rates. 
Therefore, big business exerts 
political pressure whenever possible 
to attempt to reduce government 
spending. A by-product of decreased 
government spending is a high level 
of un-employment. 

It is also in the interest of big 
business that recovery from the 
recent recession be slowed, A 
rapid recovery would encourage 
increased consumer buying on cre¬ 


dit, which would make less money 
available to business borrowers at 
low interest rates. 

IN RUTLAND 

Of the bonds now being repaid by 
the City of Rutland, the oldest car¬ 
ries an interest rate of 2. 2%, while 
the most recent carries an interest 
rate of 5. 9%. Rutland has a low 
amount of bonded indebtedness com¬ 
pared to many municipalities. For 
instance, in fiscal year 1975-6", a 
little over four percent of city ex¬ 
penditure^ is allocated for debt ser¬ 
vice the repayment of municipal 
bonds* In nearby Shrewsbury, 14% 
of the school budget alone is ear¬ 
marked for debt service. Rutland, 
incidentally, spends a smaller pro¬ 
portion of its tax revenues on schools 
than many other communities. 

About 41% of revenues goes to the 
school department in Rutland, Both 
Wallingford and Rutland Town spend 
over 75% of their tax revenues for 
schools. Around the State of Vermont 
and in the eastern United States, it 
is not uncommon fo find over 60% 
of a town's income going to schools. 

-Arthur N, Johnson 
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The Voice has a usable COUCH to 
give away at no cost. All you have 
to do is pick it up at the office at 
13 Center. Officeshours are 1-5 on 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays. 

Or call 775-0471, evenings 773-7363. 


Old REFRIGERATOR, with tiny 

freezer, works fine. $40. 773-9073 

San Marco SKI BOOTS, Mens Size 
10-W2, $25/pair. Call 468-2255. 

WANTED 

PIANO, apartment-* size, or a 
spinet. Must be good condition. 
Call 468-5006 after 5 pm. 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 


d 5 

$ Johnson’s Leathers J 

21 Center Street Rutland 

J 

all kinds of leathers 

Belts, Bags, Garments, Hats, 
Wallets, & Silver Jewelry 

9AM - 5PM Except Sunday 
775-1533 

SHOP 

i; Larry’s Music Store 


A.I.R. VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

Volunteers are needed at A. I, R. , 
the Alcoholism Information and 
Referral Center, Inc. 

"We are 1 looking for volunteers 
who have a genuine concern for 
people, and who can give us a min¬ 
imum of 4 hours per week of their 
time, in the evenings and on week¬ 
ends, 1T said Peter Cooper, the co¬ 
ordinator of volunteers at A. I. R* 
Duties would include answering the 
phone and greeting visitors to the 
Center, located at 37 Elm St. in 
Rutland. 

Interested persons may contact 
Mr* Cooper at the Center or call 
775-4388. 


CONN ORGANS 
KOHLER & CAMPBELL 
PIANOS 

66 Merchants Row 773-6855 
OPEN MON. -FRL EVENINGS * 
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...HE HAD AN OLD PIERCE, HE HAD AN OLD BENTLEY, 
HE HAD A ROLLS ROYCE. ..HE WOULDN'T LET ANYBODY 
TOUCH ANY OF 'EM EXCEPT CHARLIE. . . Jjj 



Repair crew at Dunn's Garage in 1924. Building and equipment was 
leased to C. W. Prentiss in 1931, now owned by the Rutland Herald. 


RUTLAND VOICES ...1 

When Charlie Prentiss went to work 
as caretaker at the Rutland County 
Courthouse ten years ago, he thought 
he would be back on Social Security 
within a few weeks. 

CL 

■■They hired a man, and the guy who 
was supposed to come to work on Mon¬ 
day committed suicide on Saturday ud 
in Mendon. I didn't know anything about 
it. They still don't know why. I told 
Francis (Cannon) at the Courthouse, 

I said, 'I'll help you out. 1 He told me 
he was going to get somebody perman¬ 
ent, in a couple of weeks he would find 
somebody. . . . yj 

78 years old this month, Charlie has 
been working at the Courthouse for 10 
years now. New Hampshire farmboy, 
hauling cattle cross-country by rail 
at age 14, later an expert auto mech¬ 
anic and owner of his own repair ser¬ 
vice in the'30s, Charlie has Hved in 
Rutland since 1922, the last 45 of those 
years with his wife, Ruth. 

I began a recent evening at their 
home on Butterfly Ave. by asking 
Charlie about those early days, what 
it was like living in Rutland during 
the Depression. 

^To be honest about it, I don't re¬ 
member anybody sufferin' very bad, 
'cause you could always do somethin '. 
In those days, most anybody” if they 
were offered some kind of job, they 
would take it. I think it's true, the 
way Vermonters are brought up, 80% 
of 'em are out in the country anyway. 
We were brought up on the farm, and 
we weren't any smarter than anybody 
else. . . we knew how to do everything. 
We knew how to take care of horses, 
how to tend to the cows, we could go 
out in the hayfields and do anything 
in the hayfields. You didn't have much 
machinery back then. You had to do 
it because you couldn't afford to have 
it done. 

But what I'm gettin' at is you had 
more of those kind of people around 
Rutland, around all the towns, see° 
Another thing; . . most everybody 
then was stup/Td enough to think they 
gotta work. That was drummed into 
'em. I can remember when my mother 
died, I was about 8 years old. That's 
rememberin' quite a ways back -- 
we collected tobacco tags, used to¬ 
bacco tags, you'd get a orice for 'em, 
you know. We sold the Saturday Even¬ 
ing Post, Youth's Companion, and the 
Grit. All those things you remember. 

My father told me one time, he said, 
’You gotta be honest, and you gotta 
work. And you gotta learn to look out 
for yourself. 1 Nomatter, someway, 
you see, you got to feed the children. 
That's the point. . . 



I worked at Ford, here in Rutland 
Mr. Babbitt, where the Economy 
Deot. Store lot is now when I got 
into hard times, around '29. . . 

It was pretty good. Of course they 
didn't pay much but they never did, 
around here. Anywhere in Vermont 
for that matter. Of course, it wasn't 
so hard for me then, I was single. 

V 

But I do know that during that time, 

I remember that, I figured that I 
gotta get to work 'cause I had to pay 
my rent, and there were other peo¬ 
ple that expected you to oay it when 
it comes due. Tfctftre was 
nothing then, there was nothing, as 
far as relief goes. Matter-of-fact, 
they didn't even have insurance, all 
your blanket insurance. My God, all 
those things, that's what I'm savin', 
look what they got now. 

Well, that's one of the things, I 
think. Everybody took care of their 
own situation. All the cryin', fillin' 
the papers, all that baloney that you 
get today. . . . With us, you just got 
the men together and they made an 
agreement. There was enough men to 
do the work and the other guys got 
laid-off, well, not a lot, but they'd 
work maybe two weeks and layoff a 
week, or layoff two. 

Every week that I was laid-off I 
worked, I had a job. Because I went 
down to cut ice. It was like twenty 
below zero when I got down there, to 
the old Eddy Ice Pond, it's still there. 
They used to go out with horses and 
drag the ice aoart and boy, that was 
a rugged job. 

I had all kinds ot jobs. . . . 

Jeez I don't know what they're gonna 
do now, with this money running out. 
They're running out of money. Well, 

I got faith enough in the business, so 
I think they'll-come up with something. 
But I don't know what it's going to be. 


Well, I tell you, there's another 
thing. It can be done, not that we've 
done it to any great success, but you 
know everybody thinks they gotta get 
a heck of a orice, wages, a lot of 
money. But if they use it right and 
don't have everything that's goin'. . . . 

We had the money but we were 
brought up not to spend it all, you 
know? Get the things you need and 
pay for them, see what I mean? And 
then later, if there's something that 
you want, get it and pay for it. We 
went a long time, a lot of things we 
didn't get. 



We always had good cars. Of course, 
I worked in the garage , I did my own 
work. That cut down on that expense. 

I still do a lot of it, at my age, I tried 
it. It's quite a job with these new cars. 

Ruth went up and bought the distribu¬ 
tor, points, condenser, and your coil 
and filter, and I was out one day. . . 
(Ruth: 1 He did an awful lot of cussin'. ' 


But that's what's so bad today, I 
think, the thing is today that if it 
breaks, they get rid of it and get 
another one. And that's money t hat's 
done that, see what I mean? Instead 
of fixin' something that's perfectly 
good, and using it. . . . We got a 
toaster that we been using for 40 
years. 
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The biggest problem now is that 
they don't tell you what they're 
gonna do, that's what you gotta 
watch out for. They get you goin' 
and fix it, you know, but you don't 
knowhow long it's gonna run. We 
had an new Chevrolet, and it went 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat, it was the valves 
or something. So I thought,we 11 gee, 
it's a brand new car, we better get 
uo to the dealer and have it fixed. 

And I went up there and saw the 
foreman, I said, 'Well, what will it 
cost me, I want to have my valves 
adjusted. * He said, ' Eight dollars, 1 
and told me to come back in a little 
while, you know? So after awhile I 
said, ' Jeez it ought to be ready by 
now ', and I went back and asked if 
it was ready, and hf said, ' Hell no, 
how do you get this damn hood up?' 
And this was a Chevrolet dealer. 

I took it home and got a screwdriver 
and took the valve cover off, and went 
through it with a feeler guage. And 
in a few minutes I had it fixed. 8 
dollars! 

Of course, back then, when I had 
the Garage, I only got a dollar an 
hour for rrfy labor. If I was gettin' 

$10 an hour like they do now. . . . 


PHONE 6 


ALL MAKES OF CARS 


c M graft PfPAip&w/ce- 

\s3hatmuit hant, 



youa 
'OK* 

Charles w. Prentiss 

Automobile Repair Service 

FORMERLY WITH THE RUTLAND BUICK COMPANY 
Zy-3 1 WALES ST, 

ENTRANCE ON WILLOW ST. RUTLAND, VT. 


I stayed in business from 1931 to 
1940. When they sold the building to 
the Rutland Herald, I had to get rid 
of most of my good equipment, you 
couldn't move it. I had everything 
in there, (Ruth: 1 Charlie was the 
best. You know Vrest Orton, down in 
Weston? He had antique cars. He had 
an old Pierce, he had an old Bentley, 
he had a Rolls Royce. He had Grace 
Coolidge's old Buick. He wouldn't 
let anybody touch 'em except Charlie, 
nobody but nobody.' ) f f 

I asked Charlie why he had stayed 
in Rutland all those years-for most 
of his life. (Ruth: "He got himself 
a wife, that's why.") 

a 

(Laughter) Oh, I got a lot of ad¬ 
vice, but it came a bit late. ... I don't 
think of anyplace, unless I was goin' 
back to the farm, that you could live 
in that you'd be any better off. 

There's a lot of things we don't like, 
but you start to check up, it's the 
same conditions someplace else. And 
lots of things I don't like about the 
city politics , I could go on all night 
about that . . . , Well, I don't know, I 
could really get interested in it. 

But, you know, you're a little bit 
inclined, when you get older to say, 
'Well what the hell difference does it 
make', you know? Not that I feel that 
way about a lot of things, but a lot 
of 'em do, and you give up. . .. 


What we need here now in Rutland 
is a new auditorium, if anybody wants 
to put in words for that. An awful lot 
of people feel the same way. The 
drawing power that we've got around 
here. . . . And I don't know- why it can't 
be done, look at the way they went 
after that skating rink, which would 


be a small thing compared with an 
auditorium. But then on the other 
hand, a lot of money went into that. 

Gee, I'd like to see an auditorium! 
But I'll probably never see it. . . 

■ 

We never had any children our¬ 
selves. Still, I got plenty of 'em 
in the family, in my family. My 
sister's got 19 grandchildren. 

Gee, I don't know. . . . The thing 
that I've noticed mostly about kids, 
they don't seem to have too much 
respect for older people. You 
notice that everyday. They're not 
made to respect their own parents, 
so why should they respect some¬ 
body else's? 

The parents do an awful lot, they 
seem to think, certain rules, that 
they gotta do. Now what the hell 
difference does it make if a kid let's 
his hair grow? I wish mine would 
grow. (Laughs) But you know what 
I mean, they make an issue out of 
something. I think that’s a bad 
thing to do. 

Of course, you know, there are 
families with wonderful parents. 

They do everything possible to 
bring their children up right, and 
more times than not, at least one 
of 'em will go wrong, you know? 

But I never had any trouble with 
'em, with kids. You don’t spend 
very much time explaining to 'em, 
you explain something to a kid, he 
usually understands. I can remember 
things my father told me, I never for 
forgot 'em. And he didn't holler any 
louder than some of 'em do now. . . . 



Nowadays I'm just a janitor, but 
jeez, -I've met an awful lot of people 
and I've heard a lot. There's more 
to it than anybody thinks. I never 
thought anything about it, I figured 
you sweep up the place. . . But you've 
got everybody to get along with and 
you've got things to do. Everybody's 
got something for you to fix. They're 
countin' on you, in a small way, but 
still, if you drop right out of the 
picture you hear from 'em, see? 

So to me, now, even though it's 
not my trade , it's a big job for me. 
Of course, I'd like to stay on it as 
long as I can. . . . 
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beer&wine 


Mon. thru Sat. , llam-2:30am 
Closed Sunday 



a 



watering 


p/a ce 


distinction 


fine 

food 


good 

cheer 


L 


IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 



LOURAS 


“ACROSS FROM POST OFFICE" 
OPEN 365 DAYS A YEAR FROM 8:00 A, 


Valentine 

CHOCOLATES 

' Hewt-Shapod Boxes 

99 Cto i 
25.00 > 


-M. S. C'.ynne 
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Free Library 

Upcoming programs in the Nella 
Grimm Fox Room of the Rutland 
Free Library, presented free and 
open to the public: 

Jan, 27 , Tuesday, 8 p. m, 

film: rr LOVEJOY’s NUCLEAR WAR" 
The film presents a cross-section 
of the many and varied points of 
view about nuclear power, civil 
disobedience, and the politics of 
energy drawn together by an act of 
sabotage by Samuel Lovejoy in 1974 
in Massachusetts, 

Following the film, a response will 
be offered by Dr, Griffin Bates, a 
physician, and Dr, Daniel Marx, a 
biologist and representative of Vt. 
Yankee Nuclear Power Corp. 
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Michigan Free Press/cpf 


YOUR UNEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS UNDER FED LAW 


Jan, 29 , Thursday, 8 d, m. 
panel discussion: M CAN WE 
AFFORD JUSTICE? n 
This is the second in a three-part 
series sponsored by the Rutland 
Crossroads Humanities Council. 
Taking part in the discussion will 
be Franklin S, Billings, Assoc. 
Justice of the Vt. Supreme Court, 
John Easton of the Vt. State Con¬ 
sumer Fraud Division, and Greer 
Fox, professor of sociology at 
the Univ. of Vermont. Moderator 
for the panel will be John McCrory, 
professor at the Vt. Law School, 

Feb. 21, Saturday, 10:45 a. m, 

speaker: PROF, LEE WEBB. 

Prof, Webb of Goddard College, 
an outspoken advocate of political- 
economic alternatives in Vermont, 
is tentatively scheduled to speak 
as part of the annual Winter meet¬ 
ing of the Vt. Academy of Arts & 
Sciences, 


(CPF) Unemployed workers, through 
their unions or community groups 
or on their own can pressure their 
state unemployment agencies to 
obey the law. Regulations vary from 
state to state but every person has 
certain rights under federal law 
and US Supreme Court decisions. 

They often must be fought for* but 
all of us need to know what they are: 

2. To a hearing before being deprived 
of "property" - e.g., welfare benefits* 
Goldberg y. Kelly 397 US 254 (1970), 
Also the US Constitution and most 
state constitutions have similar 
statements. The Fifth Amendment 
which prohibits the taking of pro¬ 
perty without "due process" - e.g.* 
a hearing; and the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment applies this right to state 
proceedings. 

2. To a fair hearing - 42 USC (United 
States Code Social Security Act) 

Section 503 (a) (3). A "fair hearing" 
includes: 

-assistance of counsel - 5 USC 
Sec. 555 (b). You have the right to 
bring a friend or representative or 
advocate with you to any unemployment 
compensation hearing. 

-the right to introduce evidence 
- oral or documentary - 5 USC Sec. 556. 
It is illegal for an examiner or claims 
adjuster to refuse to accept letters or 
other evidence you offer to support 
your claim, 

-the right to understand the pro¬ 
ceedings, through an interpreter if 
necessary. FRCivP (Federal Rules of 

*************************************************** ** 

These are hard times and everywhere people are struggling. We are being hit on 
the job with massive layoffs, wage freezes, speedup, and deteriorating health and 
safety conditions. Inflation continues to grow as rent, transit fares, 
recreation and food prices keep rising, and the government tells us that the way to 
whip it is by vetoing the school lunch program or by hiring us to work at less than the 
minimum wage. We face cutbacks in welfare, daycare, social security and the other 
social services for which we fought so long because they tell us there is just no money. 

But the largest part of our tax dollar continues to pour into the Pentagon. 


How can we bring national attention and support to our local problems and 
struggles? 

How can we intervene powerfully in the crisis? 

How can we get the depression off our backs? 


\ 

\ 


WOODCRAFT i 

-4 


hardware 

12 TERRiLL STREET 

RUTLAND VERMONT 

TELEPHONE 773-662^ 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 


oanatng macnmei rower joois 

and shampooer.s for rent ^ 


Civil Procedure) Rule 43 (f). People 
who have trouble with English should 
always bring a translator to hearings. 
Also* people who have trouble with 
English should always bring a trans¬ 
lator to hearings. Also, people who 
are nervous or unfamiliar with the 
phrases used by claims adjustors and 
other unemployment officers may not 
understand the meaning of the ques¬ 
tions they are asked. If that happens 
to you and your answers hurt your 
case you have the right on this basis 
to appeal against any delay in your 
benefits, 

3, The right to full and prompt 
payment when due - 42 USC Sec. 503 (a), 
1l When due" means as soon as possible 
after you and your employer have had 
a chance to be heard. JAVA 402 US 
121* 132 (1971), A suit was brought 
by two unemployed people on behalf 
of all other unemployed people whose 
benefits were stopped while their 
boss, was appealing their eligibility* 
The ruling was that a state receiving 
federal unemployment compensation 
assistance - as all states are - 
must pay unemployment benefits "when 
due promptly after an initial de¬ 
termination of eligibility" after a 
"hearing of which both parties had 
notice and can appear," 

It 1 s illegal, therefore, for 
the state to delay paying yout bene¬ 
fits if, for instance, your boss 
doesn’t send in his statement in 
time, 

************************** 


Chicago 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1 
1976 


To help answer these questions we call for a Hard Times Conference, a national 
gathering bringing together the many forces hit by this crisis; those in struggle against 
the budget cuts, speedup, unemployment, drugs and prisons. The conference will 
highlight for the whole country what we are doing locally. It will be a place to join 
forces in a national campaign that can strengthen each of our struggles. 

Burlington Hard Times Committee 

31 N* Winooski Ave, , Burlington, Vt. 05401 

Phone PACT'Burlington: 658-2800 


******* * * ********************************** 
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Rutland History 


J Methodist Preachers were in Rut- 

• land long before there was any eir- 

• cuit bearing this name. Prejudice 

• flourished and a preacher had to 
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know how to use his fists as well as 
the Bible to get along. The Rev, B. 
M. Hall f in recounting early history 
noted; "In Rutland, more than in any 
other place known to the writer, is 
Methodism subject to continual dep¬ 
letion, M He further stated Metho¬ 
dism encountered ’’stronger hostility 
than any other system --Deism?Mor- 
monism, Free Love. 11 He reports 
an instance when, "at West Rutland 
a father gave his son a most Brutal 
Flogging for uniting with them (Me¬ 
thodists, ) n 

Rev, Hall believed that "Me¬ 
thodism came in by the railroad" to 
Rutland about 1853. Center Rutland 
was the Headquarters of Medhodism 
in town, but Preaching was desired in 
the East Village Section, 

Application was made for the use 
of the Rutland County Courthouse for 
an afternoon Methodist Service which 
wouldn f t conflict with "established 
arrangements. " The application was 
refused, even though Episcopalians 
and Baptists had used the Courthouse 
while making repairs on their respec¬ 
tive Churches and the Romanists were 
using it then and continued to use it 
"after the Methodists were repulsed, 11 
Hall contends this refusal, "was 
manifestly designed to keep Medho¬ 
dism out of this village. " Yet the 
Railroad was kinder and opened its 
"Spacious Depot" for worship. 

Later the Methodists moved to a 
hall in the Landon Block before a 
Church was built and Dedicated on 
July 21 , 1854, 

ANTI-CATHOLIC FEELING 
Around 1830, the entire Catholic 
population of Vermont was estimated 
at "1, 000 Souls, " There were small 
Catholic Colonies in Castletoq, Wal¬ 
lingford Tinmouth, Bennington, 
Shrewsbury, Poultney, Dorset, Mid- 
dlebury and Pittsford in thfcs area. 

New England had developed a sur¬ 
prisingly tolerant attitude toward the 
Church of Rome, but the wave of Irish 


8 
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Immigration stirred up resentment 
and the "Native American Movement" 
was abroad. It is said that "Nativists"# 

(or "Know Nothings") burnt down St. 
Mary’s Church in Burlington on May 
2 S 1838. 

Castieton Catholic settlers in 183 5 
converted a carpenter's shop into a 
Church, which on Missionary Priest 
used for his headquarters while work¬ 
ing Rutland and building a brick 
Church in Castieton* 

Rutland’s first Catholic Mass was 
celebrated in 1830. Later a Catholic 
Missionary was Ministering to 400 
Catholics in the area. In 1854 a 
Catholic Priest organized a Rutland 
Parish. Within the next two years, 

"Old St* Peter’s" was the Liturgical 
Catholic Service scene. Then hewn 
from stone quarried out of the very 1 
lot on which it now stands, the grand 
Gothic Structure of St, Peter T s Church Jp 
was completed in 1873 and is still in i4 
use today. 

However, another Catholic Church 
had already been built in 1861 in West 
Rutland. St, Bridget’s Church, built 
of marble dates third among dio- ^ 

cesan churches now extant in Vermont .#5 

In the first little brick church here 
on Meadow St. , French Canadians 
worshipped alongside "their English 
speaking Brethern" until 1869. Then 
they organized their own Parish, with • 
West Rutland designated as an out * 

Mission. 

French parishoners first Celebrated# 
Mass in a hall at Center St. and Mer- 2 
chant’s Row, From a frame building 2 
on Lincoln Ave, (used 1869-94) they 
developed the present Magnificent 
Marble Church with its 198 foot 
spire. Formerly known as Sacred 
Heart of Mary Church, it is now 
called Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Church. 

How did Christ the King Church 
here receive its present name, when 
it was established as Holy Innocents’ 
Parish in February, 1907? The 
first MASS in the present Church was 
celebrated on the feast day of Christ 
the King in 1929, when the Parish 
adopted the new name. 

Robert Murray 


Hours: Open 6:30 a, m* Daily ■ 
6:30-8 p.m.* Wed; 6:30-12 noon! 

Sun: 6:30- 12 noon J 

CICCONE’S I 

FOOD MART 
56 Strongs' Ave 
Rutland, Vt. 

FINE WINES —VT. CHEESE 
ITALIAN MEATS 



THE 

MEXICAN IMPORT SHOP 

SALE ON -- NEW LOW PRICES! 

Handmade Mexican Pottery. Moerame Pot 
Hangers. Leather Craft*. Wrought Iron Stand*. 
Velvet Paintings. 

Pure Silver and Turquoise Jewelry 

156 W«t St. Rutland, Vt. 775-3654 



Check your mileage • 7 - 73 . 9-793 
with our new 
ECO-TRAC 

DAVE PARKER’S TEXACO 

DIAGNOSTIC TUNE-UPS 
MECHANICAL- REFAIRS 




Pickup & delivery 


I a North Main St, 

RUTLAND. VERMONT 
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Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
Por Women 

187 North Main- -St. Rutland 

ns-iost*. 
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MUSIC 

Schedule 


James Ray ! Mon, Jan. 26 
James Ray Band / Thurs-Fri-Sat 
Jan. 29-30-31 
J ame s Ray / Mon. Feb. 2 
Casey / Thurs-Fri-Sat Feb. 5-6-7 
James Ray / Mon. Feb. 9 

Elliot Stevens / Thurs-Fri-Sat 
- Feb. 12-13-14 

Beau / Mon. Feb. 16 
B eau f Thurs-Fri-Sat Feb. 19-20-21 
Michael fc David / Mon. Feb. 23 
Bob Horan / Thurs-Fri-Sat 

Feb.26-27-28 


State Cut-Rate 


WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 
DOCTOR RECOMMENDS 

97 State St. 
Rutland, Vt 05701 
773-2855 


VOICE RECEIVES GRANT 


The Rutland Voice recently 
received a $600 grant from the 
Haymarket Foundation in Cambridge,} 
Mass. This money will go to Day 
one staff member about $100 per 
month. This is the first time that 
any staff member has been paid 
anything for his or her work on 
the paper. With this money we 
plan on keeping the office open 
(see back page) and making an 
effort to make the paper self- 
sufficient after six months. 




DISCOVER 

S'lnarati 


A ME* COMPLETE tAWHLV 
LEISURE TIME SHOPPE 
■ COINS 
* HOBBIES 
* CRAfTS 
■ GIFTS 


NOW YOUR COMPLETE 
STAMP HEADQUARTERS 

Odds trlnunskf 

148 WfS! St RuiUnJ Vc Its 7443 



mini 
zoo 


46 center street 
rutlandvt. 05701 


Fish, Birds, Reptiles, Common & Exotic Mammals 
Michael Cohen 802-773-3026 
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Rutland Voice 

13 Center St. 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
{802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 


The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly except August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions, Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year* 


Board of Directors: 
Beverly Zaceski 
Mrs/ Carmella Carter 
Arthur Johnson 
Jack Center 
Merla Center 
Nels Johnson 
Florence Carter 


Staff: 

t lartin Clynne 
Joan Eckley 
Michael Brown 
Anita Lobo 
Diane Raymer 

Arthur N. Johnson 
Don Stevens 
Elizabeth Urbani 

Jack Gleason 


# ## ## #» # # r 


This beautiful oil 
painting of Gilbert G- 
Godnick, Mayor of the 
City of Rutland, painted 
by Richard Clark of 
Chittenden is now on 
sale at the Rutland 
Voice office . Best 
* offer gets it. * 


RESTORATION of FINE ANTIQUES 3; 

Judith Potter 

468-5745 
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The Voice office at 13 Center St. 
will be open from 1 to 5 p. m. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
through the-month of February. 
Office phone is 775-0471. 

Drop in and say hello; we would 
appreciate your ideas / cr iticisms / 
articles / letters/donations /help 
anytime. 

In the evenings Voice staff volun¬ 
teers may be reached at 773-7363. 



DONATIONS 

When you picked this paper up, 
you may have seen a little don¬ 
ation can nearby. 

Although the Voice is distributed 
free-of-charge f and put together 
by volunteers , our monthly ex¬ 
penses -- printing, rent, phone, 
and electricity -- run about $180, 
Advertising brings in about $100 
per month on the average. The 
balance must be made up by sup¬ 
porting subscriptions and donations. 

So if you can snare some change - 
2 £, 5£, 10£, whatever -- out some¬ 
thing into the donation box. We need 
it if we are to continue publishing* . . 


SOUTHEND 

FOOD MARKET 



What do you look for when you buy meat? 
Price oer pound? Price per package? 

Or price oer serving? 

It’s the price p er serving that really counts, 
so look past the price label and see how 
much meat in the package is good, lean, and 
edible meat. 

At the South End Market, we remove all 
, extra fat, waste and bone before we weigh 
and package our meats. So you get more 
good eating per pound, more servings 
from each meat package. 

Perhaps you can find a lower price per 
pound on sale at another store --although 
our meat prices are generally lower than 
at the chain stores. But we believe you 
won’t find a lower price oer serving at 
any store. 

Be a smart shopper, and compare. 

You'll be glad you did. 


• PLENTY OF FREE PARKING ACROSS FROM HOWE SCALE 
Quality Groceries At Everyday Low Prices — Fresh Produce ■—Better Meats 
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The VOICE recently asked each 
of the nine candidates for the 
Board of Aldermen the following 
que stions: 

1) Do you support the 
WILLOW - EPSON PROJECT 

proposed on the City ballot? 

2) Do you support 

TAX STABILIZATION as 
proposed on the City ballot ? 

3} What do you consider to be 
RUTLAND'S MOST URGENT 

PRC5BLEM , andT ow would 

you deal with it? 


CANDIDATES 

FOR 

BOARD 

OF 

ALDERMEN 

RESPOND 





Their answers: 

JAMES BUZ ZELL : 

1/ Yes. 

. 2. No. I think tax stabilization 
should be only to entice new 
businesses. 

3. Lack of new businesses 
opening and lack of industry. 

T think our unemployment is 
is too high. I'm for Willow 
Edson because it will create 
a number of jobs. 

J. F. CARBINE. JR. : 

1. No. I'm opposed to the City 
government funding private enter¬ 
prise. And I can't figure Bienvenu's 
figures: They don't jibe. 

2 . I think I am. 

3. Same as last year. Being able 
to run our government on the 
amount of tax base we have. . . 
we're going to have to have a 
closer relationship with the Fed¬ 
eral government revenue sharing, 
and take advantage of State uro¬ 
grams more than we have before. 

WILLIAM CHAPT.EATT* 

1. Yes and no. It should be up 
to the voters. I personally feel 
it has some valjae, but it's a little 
late. 

2. Yes. 

3. The water quality problem. 

We've been working and discussing 
a secondary water source but 
this is very expensive. Plans 
have to be made and studies for¬ 
mulated. I want to get back on 

the DPW committee. 



Rutland City Hall. 

STEPHANIE LORENTZ: 

• 1. Yes. in principle. The ques¬ 
tion we have to ask is: "Are 
peoole going to park there?" 

2. Yes, I think we need to do 
everything we can to get light 
industry into the area. The 
Aldermen should set up criteria 
so that it is not discriminatory. 

3. The tax base is a really big 
problem. Industry used to pay 
60 % of the taxes now it has 
almost reversed its role. Also 
a problem is the lack of leader¬ 
ship in city officials; the Police 
Dept, study should be imple¬ 
mented , for a start. 

GEORGE LOWE: 

1. Yes. 

2 . I'm not that familiar with it 
so I can't answer that. 

3. To improve the economic 
situation of downtown Rutland. 

We have lost tax revenues from 
businesses in the downtown area. 
All these moneys lost down- 
street mean that somebody has 
to pick up the tab and that means 
the property tax-payers. 

WALTER MOORE: 


HOWARD SHORTSLEEVE, SR.: 

1. Yes. *■ ^ 

2 . I support the intent, but the 
word "commercial" disturbs me. 

T will vote for it. The intent is 
good. 

3. The tax-base is the #1 problem. 
Nothing else is important if you 
can't get the money. The inven¬ 
tory tax is going out in 8 1/2 years 
It was repealed by the State Leg¬ 
islature last year. (The inven¬ 
tory tax is a State tax, but the 
revenues from it go to the local 
community.) 


EDMOND STEBBINS, JR.: 

1. Yes. It's not costing the city 
a penny. 

2. No. Because it states com¬ 
mercial property already here 
and includes current property, 
and they would use that as a 
threat to pull out. I think it's 
o.k. for industrial buildings. 

3. The Police Department:" The 
management study should be 
implemented. I've read most of 
them and can't see any of the re¬ 
commendations I disagree with. 


1. Yes. 

2. I'd have preferred it had used 
the word "industrial", but I'll 
vote for it. . 

3. We have a lot of them. One 
thing we must do soon is make 
a decision on the landfill. Alsc 
I think the police study should 
be implemented. 


TERRENCE BARRETT: 


(Mr. Barrett did not reply to 
our questionaire, and was not 

available by phone.) ^ _ - 

' Property Of 

***** ****** f f f f r f f ref f > m 11 1 pi 
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Appletree Children's Tenter in Hydeville opened recently. (Formerly 
Tri-Slate Day Care Center) The Center has a completely new staff 
"It's more than a change in natnte K H John Godby, Executive Director 
says. M We now have a pre-school urogram along with the regular 
services for working parents. rt Appletree is also planning a day-camp 
this summer. (Above: Left to right: Donald McManus, Leo Hotte 
and Scott Brooks.) 

Community Calendar 


WOOD STOVES AT R. O, C, 

The Rutland Opportunity Council 
now has wood stoves which are being 
made available to eligible people in 
Rutland County. 

R. O* C, presently has about 15 
stoves , which are priced at about 
$90. Terms can be adjusted to meet 
the ability of each individual to pay, 
and interest-free loans are available. 

People interested in having a 
stove installed should call R. O. C. 
at 775-0878. A preliminary study 
will be done at no charge to deter¬ 
mine the feasibility of installation. 

*+ # ####»» # ## »#» #» ## #+, 

The Rut l and Region Office on Aging 

is holding an Open Forum, in order 

to have community input into the 
initial stages of develbpment of 
the AREA PLAN P FOR PROGRAMS 
FOR OLDER PEOPLE FOR 1977. 

date: February 26, 1976 
time: 9 am - 2 pm 
place: Knights of Columbus Gym 
81 Merchants Row 

Our concern is to improve the quality 
of life of the older people in the 
community and to meet their needs 
as identified at the local level. 


The Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program has an urgent need tor 

wool so that the 50 volunteers in 
Rutland County can keep knitting 

hats and mittens for needy kids. 

It f s been a cold winter and the 
need is greater than ever. Please 
send wool or contributions to: 

R. S. V t P. 5 6 1/2 Merchants Row, 
Rutland, Vt. , so we can keep this 
worthwhile project going. 

The Rutland County Information 
& Referral Center , lit 3 8 1/2 

Center Street is a new service 
offering information on social 
services in Rutland County, For 
information call the Center Manager, 
Kay Carpenter, collect at- 
773-9146, 

MARDI GRAS 

St. Raphael's Parish Hall, 
Poultney, Sat, Feb, 28, 1976 
8 : 00 p. m, - 1:00 a. m. 

Games, Costumes, Dancing and 
Fun! ! Music by Les Parker 
Couples $4, Singles: $2 BYOB 
For advanced tickets call: 

Sheila Nichols: 287-9232 
Theresa Mulholland; 287-9097 


FOOD REPORT 

tnnninG ieiiter 

The Rutland Opportunity Council 
has been awarded a $25, 000 grant 
by the Bread and Law Task Force 
to set ud a Community Canning 
Center in the RutTand area. 

The Center will be organized to 
accomodate people who wish to can 
their own vegetables, or to have 
them canned for a fee by a Center 
worker. The Center will also 
house a small-scale commercial 
canning operation for local whole¬ 
sale and retail sales. 

In the coming months, ROC 
workers will be looking for a per¬ 
manent site, and purchasing mater¬ 
ials, including 3 Ball Co, Canning 
Systems, which are long stainless 
steel kitchen counter type devices, 
with 4 built-in pressure canners and 
an atmospheric cooker. This machin- 
inery was devised to make self¬ 
canning a quicker and easier opera¬ 
tion, 

A Canning Center is a logical step 
in the drive for food self-sufficieacy 
in the state. Vermont— supposedly 
an agricultural state —presently im¬ 
ports 80% of its food from out-of- 
state. This is due to a short grow¬ 
ing season, and the shift during the 
past 50 years from a balanced food 
production to a primarily dairy- 
farming based agriculture. 

100 years ago, Vermont was known 
as the M Breadbasket of the East", 
Today's total wheat production in 
the state is considered so insignifi¬ 
cant that it is not even tabulated in 
US Govt, figures. 

In an effort to balance the scales 
back to broader-based agricultural 
economy, a Canning Center is an 
important steo for people in the 
Rutland area. Hopefully, it will 
encourage area farmers to grow a 
variety of vegetables for wholesale 
marketing, and encourage individual 
gardeners to grow more for them¬ 
selves and to can for off-season use, 
A Ginning Center will make it easier, 
particularly for low-income people, 
to stretch their food dollar. 

A barn with 10 acres of land in 
Castleton seems to be the top spot 
at present for the Canning Center, 
although ROC workers would prefer 
a building in or near Rutland City,, 

One such site is the old firehouse 
on Center St, , now used rfo store 
city traffic lights. That particular 
location could also facilitate the 
Rutland Farmers Market and Grow¬ 
ers Coop, as well as possibly the 
Natural Food Coop, both dedicated 
to local food self-sufficiency. 

In any case efforts will be made 
to find a sutiable location in time 
for the 1976 growing season. 

-- Steve Baumann 
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BLUE CROSS 

YOUR DOCTOR 

Many people in the Rutland area 
have health insurance through 
B hie-Cross-B lue Shield. Some 
of these people have a plan that pays 
the "usual and customary" fee 
for medical services. If your 
plan works like this (some B lue - 
Cross-Blue Shield plans do not), 
then the following information will 
be helpful to you. 

Not all doctors in the Rutland 
area participate in the "usual and 
customary" program with Blue- 
Shield. Those that do make a con¬ 
tract with Blue Shield, where they 
agree to accept a "usual and 
customary" fee for the various 
medical procedures they do. This 
fee is set by Blue-Cross for 6ach 
individual doctor. It is based on 
what the doctor usually charges, 
and what is "customary" locally. 

This means that a doctor under such 
a contract can only charge the 
"usual and customary" fee for any 
given procedure. The doctor 
then charges Blue-Cross directly, 
instead of the patient. The advan¬ 
tage is this - for the doctor it is 
that he/she is guaranteed pay¬ 
ment from any Blue Shield insured 
patient. Dr, J, Carleton Stickney, 
one of the. doctors that has a 
"usual and customary" contract 
with Blue Shield," out it this way: 

"If they pay the patient first, you 
don *t get it, " 

Some doctors don’t participate. 

"If you don’t participate, " Dr, Stickney 
said "you can charge what you 
want to and get it from the patient, " 

Some people who are insured by 
Blue Shield with the "usual and 
customary" plan are not aware 
that only certain doctors partici¬ 
pate in the plan. If you are treated 
by a non-participating doctor, he/ 
she can charge what they desire. 

Any Blue Shield subscriber can 
call the Rutland Blue Shield office 
to find out if a particular doctor 
has a "usual and customary" con¬ 
tract with Blue Shield, 

First, find out whether your’ 

Blue Shield olan includes pay¬ 
ment for "usual and customary" 
charges. Only if your plan 
does, will this information be 
valid. 
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’S FEES 


The following doctors have 
"usual and customary" contracts 
with Blue Shield: 


D, A, Austin 

D. L. Bashaw 
C, D, Beale 
E* R, BbVe 
W. W. Brislin 
R. P. Darrow 
J. Dauphinais 
A. J. Dick 

J. E, Dick 
J. E stab rook 

E, L. Fagan 
J, A, Gray 

W. C. Hammond 
R, A, Holden 
E, B. Holmes 


S. H. Hong 
Hubenet-Holmes 

G, R, Kelly 
E. T. Layden 

T, Maletla 

E, O’Riordan 
W, O’Rourke 
V, J, Pi sane 11 i 
Pratt Brothers Lab 

H, L, Pratt 

J. U, Prendergast 
G. Ravit 

Rutland Mental Health 
G* B. Smith 
S* J. Smith 

F, Smolinski 


So. Vermont Womens Hlth, 
E, C, Stannard 

C, F, Stewart 
J. C. Stickney 
P. Stickney 

Surgical Assoc, Rutland 

E, J, Swinyer 

J, J. Tomasi 

J, H, Vargas III 

M, M. Waddington 

P. E, Watson 

J* R* Williams 

D. M. Wolins 
Drs, Wolk & Baker 
A, F. Zak 


*************** ************************************** 
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The Doctors’ Views 


Dr, Dingman, one of the Rut¬ 
land doctors that doesn’t have 
a "usual and customary" contract 
with Blue Shield said, "I think my 
contract is with the patient, not 
with Blue Shield, Most of our 
fees are in accord with Blue Shield, 
but we feel we have the right to be 
more flexible/ 1 Dr. Dingman 
added, "I have no objection to 
working for nothing. We do a 
good deal of work for nothing, 

I think that’s part of being a doctor, " 


it costs 8 or 9, 


a 
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Another doctor with long ex¬ 
perience in Rutland, who declined 
to be identified^ was more outspoken. 
"These insurance companies try to 
lock you into fixed fees and not 
allow for inflation. And you know 
what inflation has caused. 

Blue Shield has strapped the doctors. 
It ! s what they consider 
"usual and customary" and doesn’t 
allow for experience and training, 

A man just out can command the 
same fee as a man with twenty 
years experience, " This doctor 
also felt that doctors’ fees haven’t 
increased, as much as hospital 
costs, "You compare what 
Blue -Cross has allowed the 
hospitals and what they’re allowing 
doctors. Over a twenty 

year period hospital room rates 
have increased ten times or more, 

* "but not doctors’ fees, " 

* 


.. Although many doctors have 
"usual ana customary" fee con¬ 
tracts with Blue Shield this 
doesn’t mean that all the fees are 
the same. 

The fee is based on what is "usual" 
a for the particular doctor to charge, * 
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and what is "customary" in the 
area. Getty Page, Executive Dir¬ 
ector of the Vermont Medical Soc¬ 
iety said that one doctor recently 
asked Blue Shield to allow him to 
increase his "usual and customary 1 
office call fee from $5, to $7, , 

"but other fellows charge and get 
$12, for office calls. The older 
fellows tend to charge less, they 
stick with the fees they've been 
charging, but a new doctor has 
no profile (no experience), so 
he/she can charge high," 

FEE REVIEW COMMITTEE 

Rutland doctors also have a fee 


review committee that reviews com- * 
plaints about doctor’s fees. This 


Another experienced Rutland 
doctor, who also did not want 
his name used, agreed that the 
"usual and customary" fees "don’t 
keep abreast of inflation. It's 
hard to change the usual and 
customary fee, they’re (Blue 
Shield) slow to catch up. A 
few years ago, you could buy a 
TCadilla^ for 6 or 7 thousand, now 
>***** ***************** 


committee is made up of area doc¬ 
tors. 

Page said that the committee 
meets every two months and gen¬ 
erally reviews about ten cases. 
People can complain to this com¬ 
mittee about doctors’ fees, but 
most of the complaints. Page said, 
come from Blue Shield, when a 
doctor has asked for a higher fee, 
than the "usual and customary ", 
for an unusually long or difficult 
procedure. Page then indicated 
that the "committee’s pretty tough 
on the doctors". Blue Shield has 
agreed to abide by the committee’s 
decisions,. 


» 
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-M, Brown 
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Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health C are 
For Women 

\dl North Main- .St. Rutland 

ns-lost. 
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LOURAS 


VOTE “YES" ON WILLOW EOSON 


Newspapers 
Magazines 
Paperbacks 
Travel Magazines 
Travel Books 
TIMEX Watches 
WESTCLOX 
Alarm Clocks 


WESTCLOX 


LOURAS 


“OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE” 
OPEN FROM 8 A.M. EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center St. , Rutland 775-1533 


BELTS 

BAGS 

GARMENTS 

HATS 

WALLETS 


leathers 

& SILVER JEWELRY 
9 AM - 5PM Except Sunday 


I /' 3r '\ Large selection J 
*A^of novelty 100 % 

* and Shetland 

I L k wool yarns' 

jtay A Complete line of 

dSHra 1/ needlepoint 

I Crewel . 

£ I Latch hook rugs . 

tj fX > and pillows I 

[Lambs Yarn Shop* 

I Kentictu Ave, Various other | 

| 778 -^qz handwork material I 


good 

cheer 


leisurely luncheon- 

a custom made sandwich 
a half-bottle of fine wine 

IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 


KODAK 

CAMERAS 

and 

FILM 

Pocket Watches 
Tobacco 

Lighters 

Pipes 

Graeting Cards 

POLAROID 

Gift Wrap 

CAMERAS 

Gifts 

and 

Games 

FILM 

Candy Bars 

Candy Cupboard 

Schrafft’s Boxed Candy 

Candles and Holders 


a watering 


Downtown Rutland, like many 
downtown areas, is having its prob = 
lems. Businesses have left the City 
for various reasons, reducing in¬ 
come to the City T s general fund, and 
the whole community suffers from 
lack of services. People who don’t 
have automobile transportation to 
outside shopping malls are left with¬ 
out places to shop, and without a 
center of activity. The downtown 
area has a life and a history that no 
new shopping mall can re-create, 
and the Willow-Edson Project may 
help to keep it vital, 

^ -The Voice staff 

BCa a ftm t fV«i rs-m is 1 in lp-fr ^ ^ frj , ^ ^ ^ , - f 


FREE ADS 


The Voice provides free classified 
ads for people selling personal mer¬ 
chandise, holding garage sales, etc. 
Write Rutland Voice , 13 Center St. 


On the March City ballot, Rutland 
voters will be asked to approve a 
revenue bond issue to make improve¬ 
ments in the downtown Willow-Edson 
streets area. 

The money to pay for this bond 
issue will NOT come from the City's 
General Fund, but rather from in¬ 
come from City parking meters. 

This point is not generally under¬ 
stood. . , . 

City taxpayers will NOT be sub¬ 
sidizing the project 


The next issue of the Voice will be 
out MARCH 22 nd. Deadline for 
copy is MARCH 19, so plan ahead! 


Italian Rolls 10-SPEED BICYCLE, 
excellent condition $145. 459-2854 
Mouton COAT, full langth, excellent 
condition. $30. Call 459-2854. 


1973 Renault R12 STATION WAGON 
4-speed, front wheel drive, only 
23, 000 miles, excellent gas milage, 
ke offer, will consider older 
AB on trade. 773-7854. 


Brand new downhill SKIS, Austrian 
Innsbruck, make offer. 773-7854. 
WANTED: SAAB U -4 engine, 
preferable a blue engine. 773-7854. 


FREE to loving home — 2 CATS , 
brother and sister, must go to¬ 
gether, 9 mos. .male neutered, 
fluffy, all-white, mostly Angora, 
wormed, shots, litter trained, 

Apt. B, 48 West St., after 2 pm. 

FREE — PUPPIES , mother is 
Siberian Husky, father German 
Shepherd born Dec. 3 Call 
623-8381. Thomas, Rt 30, Sudbury. 

BARREL STOVE . 1974 Middle- 
town Queenie, used half of warm 
winter. $22.50. Call 483-2813. 

College students looking for a 
USED PIANO , any kind of used 
furniture. Will haul away. 468 - 8991 . 
Ask for Richard or Mike. 


For Sale: Oxygen-acetylene torch 
_set/ cutting and welding tips extra 
hose, metal case. $80 firm. 

Tel. 775-0782 after 6:00 PM 
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The model-American male spends 
more than 1500 hours per year on 
his car -- driving or sitting in it, 
parking or searching for it , earn¬ 
ing the money to pay for it, etc* 

In terms of life-time invested the 
average American'dr iver attains a 
rate of 4 miles per hour* 

In countries without any transport 
industry, people travel at this rate 
in a different manner. They call it 
"walking"* 
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i; ROY'S CLEANING SERVICE 

R esidential Commercial 

Con sc lentous Reliable 

Tel* Brandon 247-8430 
«> _ 



46 center street 
rutland'Vt. 05701 


Fish % , Birds/Reptiles, Common & Exotic Mammals 
Michael Cohen 502-773-3026 


CHARLTON'S!; 
MARKET 

Howe vpade 

ITALIAN SAUSAGE 

. 'ROMANO" H»Y or MW-d 

I;,* a,™ 

;; chunk or £ro Ted 77,-7 *fS9 i 



1 


WOODCRAFT \ 

HARDWARE { 

I 


t^rrill street 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-9626 


\ 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooer.s for rent 
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School Board Candidates Respond 


The Voice asked all Rutland 
School Board candidates these 
que stions: 

L By the year 1986, do you feel 
the Rutland Public Schools will 
have to have programs vastly dif¬ 
ferent from today's, and if so, 
what form will they take? 

2. Do you anticipate the need 
for great changes in our methods 
of school financing, and if so, what 
directions should these changes take? 

3. How do you assess the role of 
the State and Federal government in 
local educational programs -- and 
what changes in these roles do you 
anticipate ? 

Their responses follow: 

RONALD DOUCETTE: 


1* "In 1976 we’re goinef to have 
to have different programs. T he 
young kids aren't getting physical 
education. They aren't getting 
the 3 R's the way they should, I 
don't think we should wait until 
1986* Do you understand they've 
dropped Latin? There are a lot 
of subjects that we've dropped that 
we ought not to* I think we have 
to look over the whole programs* 

2. "We're going to spend some 
more money to take care of 
educational needs* I think we're 
going to have to have a larger 
building budget to do what we should 
be doing* I f d like to see out-of* 
town students^fees raised as high 
as it can legally* I want to go to 
the outside people to raise their 
fees to the maximum. And too, 
we T ll have to increase property taxes* 

3* tf The federal and state govern¬ 
ments tie your hands a lot* I've 
heard this from many past school 
bo'ard mem bers* No* I don't 
anticipate any changes in the 
Federal roles, not at this point* 

I'm just a small cry in the football 
stadium, but I think if enough 
people cry enough, maybe some¬ 
thing can be done. 





iic! 


MUS 
Schedule 


James Ray 1 Mon. Feb. 23 
B ob Horan / Thur s-Fri-Sat 
Feb. 26-7-8 
B ob Horan ^ Mon. Mar 2 
Otis & R idlev / Thur s-Fri-Sat 

Mar. 5-6-7. 

James Ray / Mon. Mar 9 
Lannie fc Jimmy/ Thurs- 
Fri-Sat: Mar 12-13-14 
James Ray ' Mon. Mar. 16 
Tom WUTits / Thur s-Fri- 
Sat: Mai*. 19-20-21. 




J 


3, "Whoever controls the 
pursestrings will tend to control 
expenditures. Some local control 
will likely be lost with increasing 
State and Federal support* The 
inefficiency of a large educational 
bureaucracy is being recognized 
which hopefully will lead to block 
educational grants to the states* 
Therefore, I believe the future 
trend will be a decreasing Federal 
role and a corresponding increase 
of the state role in local educational 
programs. n 

ALBERT F* DAVIS: 

1 . M I would expect that by the 
year 1986 there would be some dif¬ 
ferences in programs offered the 
Rutland student. The importance of 
the three R f s will be just as impor¬ 
tant then as it is today. It will re¬ 
main the basic approach to education. 
However, in this fast changing world, 

I would expect the system will be up¬ 
dating the courses in social sciences, 
history, mathematic and general 
science, tr 

2&3. "The need for change in 
school financing is already here and 
will undoubtly continue during the 
next ten years. The property tax¬ 
payer is already carrying too much 
of the burden. We must have more 
Federal and State aid to not only 
build new schools, but in order to 
continue the present programs. How¬ 
ever / I strongly feel that such monies 
should be administered at local levels* 
It is very discouraging to read in 
the papers where there is now a pos¬ 
sibility of lowering the present state 
aid to education. 

After all, what is more important 
than the education and welfare of our 
young people? 

If we expect them to take over our 
country and run the government in 
the years to come* certainly they 
are deserving of the very best 
education available* 



silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

i 18 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt. 
Next to Vt. Transit 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 


Deli-Style Sandwiches 
Home-Made Soups Pies 
& Chee secake 

Bonnie and Johnny Petrone 



H. STETSON FLETCHER, JR.: 

1 . "I feel the problems of the 
School Board should be today's 
problems and not speculating on the 
unknown ten years away. True^ we 
must look ahead by following population 
figures for specific age groups and 
we can interpret these figures to plan 
on classroom requirements. But 
to search for the unknown is a friv¬ 
olous waste of time. " 

2. "Financing our schools in the. 
years to come will certainly pose 
problems. The government is ac¬ 
cepting as inevitable an annual inflation 
rate of 6% (and this will probably be 
exceeded). School costs will cer¬ 
tainly follow this guide as a minimum. 
The public demands more soecial 
training, not less. If costs rise 6% 

to 8% a year, they will have to be met 
by larger local taxes. 

3. "It is always easier to pass 
along added expenses to the Federal 
and State levels. But to contain in¬ 
flation, these legislators must curb 
spending across the board. If the 
public believes increased aid to 
education is more important than 
spending money for defense, foreign 
aid, social welfare, and similar pro¬ 
grams, they had better prepare a 
strong lobby to let their feelings be 
known in Washington and Montpelier. " 

JUDI KAMBERG: 


Ms. Kamberg failed to answer 
the questionnaire. We believe 
she was out of town. 

Cont: "Pg, 6. 

r mmm wmm imb mmsa ' 

Hours: Open 6:30 a. m. Daily 
1 6:30-8 p.m. Wed: 6:30-12 noon 

| Sun: 6:30- 12 noon 

1 CICCONE’S 

j FOOD MART 

56 Strongs' Ave 
Rutland, Vt. 

FINE WINES —VT. CHEESE 
ITALIAN MEATS 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

Pick-up Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: 1-8 o'. m. 

Pick-Up:. 4-6 P.m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-4957 
Special: Bread at reduced prices 


State Cut-Rate 

WE HAVE WHAT YOUR 
DOCTOR RECOMMENDS 


97 State St. 
Rutland, Vt 05701 
773-2855 
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FOOD MARKET 


Sneak over to the SOUTH END FOOD 
MARKET and buy a steak. 


The Rig Stores will never miss you, 
and who knows, it might turn out to be 
mutual. Our place is a little different 
from what you might be used to. 


Take Ted fe Sal (our meat menV for 
example. You can actually talk to them 
and not feel like you are stopping a 
production line* They like people, but 
they hate fat* Every day they trim 
away plenty. So all our meat is trimmed 
to save you hard earned cash, a 

So come on over and buy a steak! V 


• PLENTY OF FREE PARKING ACROSS FROM HOWE SCALE 
Ovality Groceries At Evatydiy Low Prices — Fresh Produce — Bsttsi 


beer&wine 

DIVE ENTERTAINMENT Fri&Sat 
Mon, thru Sat, Open I lam-2:30am 
Closed Sunday 


School Board 
cont f d from page 5 . 

HOWARD H. SHQRTSLEEVE, JR,: 

1, "If growing attitudes and current 
trends are any indication, I suspect 
we will see a dramatic reversal in 
the educational philosphies and 
programs research, planned and 
implemented during the sixties. 

You see, during that time there 
was a tremendous emphasis upon 
experimentation and exploration 
based for the most part upon the 
desires of the student. Plenty of 
money went into new construction 
and varied programming* Educa¬ 
tion could do no wrong and investment 
in educational programming and 
design was a high priority both by 
the government and local citizenry. 
We were accommodating a highly 
technical, space age environment. 

In retrospect many feel that only 
a few students benefited from this 
effort and basic educational needs 
went unattended* Over the next ten 
years, we can expect an elevation 
of such disciplines as reading, writ¬ 
ing, math, consumer economics and 
vocational education* At first, one 
may interpret this as a "return to 
basics n . In my opinion its more of 
a reaffirmation to those disciplines 
in which all of us must succeed 
and do so in better than average 
fashion*" 


2* "This is a very complicated 
matter in that there are different 
implications for any given number 
of towns under any given formula. 
Furthermore, Vermonters apparently $ 
cherish the concept of "locaj control", 
and personalty I support this idea. 

To state the problem simply, local 
control can survive only if the leg¬ 
islature can survive the frustration 
of finding an equitable way for dis¬ 
tributing state-aid to education. 

I support local taxes as tlu pri¬ 
mary means for financing educa¬ 
tion and furthermore, I support the 
current method for distributing state- 
aid to education - The Miller Formula. 
That concept fully qualifies as the 
mechanism which best affords equal 
and fair educational opportunities to 
every Vermont child, " 


3, "Firstly the concept of tax 
dollars flowing to the federal govern¬ 
ment and then finding their way back 
to local communities through the 
vast bureaucracy disturbs me* It 
would seem more prudent to let lo¬ 
cal tax dollars remain at the base 
of the need and perhaps a dollar 
would retain a greater value* 

To the issue of the government 
(state or federal) being involved in 
local programming, I submit that 
the line should be drawn within the 
parameters of the constitution. That 
document guarantees rights and 
government should exist to protect 
those rights* Beyond that point I 
fee! the local community must assume 
the responsibility to educate its young 
J; people* " 


DOROTHY PLUE: 

P, "By 1986 there might be 
three great changes in our local 
schools* We might be getting into 
early childhood education, we might 
have the compulsory education age 
lowered so teenagers donU have to 
stay in school past a certain age 
and/or level of competency, and we 
might have 13 and 14 years of school 
at least at the Vocational Center* 

The effect of these changes will keep 
us headed in the direction of what is 
currently being called "basic educa¬ 
tion" with a career oriented goal" 

2&i3,"Questions 2 and 3 are almost 
inseparable because whoever provides 
money for education also wants to 
control that money* So from a school 
board position, I see costs going un 
and up, but if we look to the state or 
federal government for more help 
it means we get it with strings 
attached* Somehow we have got to 
use more imaginative methods of 
fiscal control in order to run the 
Rutland schools the way Rutland 
taxpayers want. " 


DONALD R, MERKLE: 

* 1* "There is a continual evolu¬ 

tionary process going on in education, 
as in the other social institutions. 

As our technology grows and our 
economy changes our family, religious, 
and educational institutionals change 
so as to adapt to the new events* 

For sure there will be changes in our 
educational system during the next ten 
years, but I would hesitate to say pro¬ 
grams will be vastly different. One 
of the current trends is stressing 
back to basics (reading, writing, 
arithmetic) * 

2. "As our economy changes so 
too will the method of school finan¬ 
cing change* originally , schools 
were entirely supported by local taxes. 
Gradually as the inequalities of the 
property tax system are recognized 
there is a trend toward greater state 
and federal support* (The Miller 
F ormula). 


DcamrHon^ 

L J ri " ,ifi V rt 5 
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ANTIQUE & FURNITURE REPAIR 

Judith Potter 

‘ 468-5745 
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WHAT IF... 



Well, wow, it sure is a hot 
one, even up here in the country, 
let's see that map, huh, Rutland, 
Vermont, huh, well, it's hell to 
have to be on the road over the 
Fourth of July, but this seems like 
a good spot to take a break. I'll 
stretch for awhile here, then up 
to Montpelier and maybe to Port¬ 
land by tomorrow afternoon. 

July fourth, 1986, ten years since 
the Bicentennial. Thought we 
weren't going to make another ten 
years a few times along the way. 

That looks like some kind of park 
over there. What's this street? 

West Street. Looks like a spot on 
that bench over there next to that 
old fellow. Maybe he won't mind 
if I sit and chat with him for ten 
minutes or so. 

"Friend, mind if I sit here 
for awhile? Been driving all 
morning, come up from New York. 
What do you call this place here, 
anyway? A parking lot, a play¬ 
ground, a shopping mall?" 

"Come along, sit a spell. You 
might say that this is a little of all 
three. They called it the Willow- 
Edson Project when it was put to 
the voters about ten years ago at 
March meeting. A bunch of fellows 
decided something was needed to 
perk up the downtown part of the 
city here before it got to be wall- 
to- wall slum like some of the bigger 
cities around. So they designed 
this project with parking meters to 
help pay for it, this little park where 
kids and pedestians could be safe 
from traffic and rear entrances to the 
different shops and such that front on 
the main streets. It took some 
selling, but the voters approved the 
bond issue that year and the work 
started right away. " 

"Your downtown area was in 
trouble, then, back in '76? Well, 
so were a lot of cxthers. Some towns 
and cities never survived. Old 
buildings nobody wanted to rent^ 
shopping malls with plenty of parking 
outside the city limits. 


"I've seen a lot of towns. . . well, 
all there are downtown now are 
ginmills , porno shops, flop housed, 
you know*. " 

"Well, we had our troubles all- 
right. About the same time, one of 
the big national chain department 
stores folded and left a great big 
store over in the Plaza empty. 

Some of our local merchants got 
together and leased it and made an 
indoor mall out of it by putting the 
walking area in and dividing the 
rest into small shops, just like 
the mall up on route 4. Then they 
glassed in the whole front on the 
Plaza sidewalk. That sure brought 
a lot of shoppers back downtown. 

"That sounds like a group of 
people pulling together for the good 
of all. But even so, where did the 
money come from? As I remember 
those days there wasn't too much 
money around for people to be 
spending in those places. " 

"That's for sure. But another 
question on the ballot that year was 
whether or not the city fathers would 
be allowed to give a tax break to new 
industry that might want to come 
here. A bunch of the old guard was 
against it and maybe that is why it 
passed, but pass it did. The first 
few years only a few small companies 
came in. They only made about one 
hundred jobs. The big difference was 
when they put up that insurance 
building next to the creek, out on the 
end of West Street. It was the first 
building over fifteen stories tall in 
the State of Vermont. Things have 
really gone well for Rutland since 
then." 

"What about housing? That has 
certainly been a problem all over 
the country for the past twenty years 
and more. Do you have a lot of 
housing projects in the city?" 

"Time was when all of the 
government housing projects in 
the County of Rutland were right 
here in the city. As time went along, 
the State laws were changed so that 
towns outside the city couldn't keep 
out multi-family housing anymore. 




Then too, a lot of dwellings in the 
city were made a whole lot more 
livable and as people found better 
paying jobs in the new companies, 
and even with some of the older ones, 
they were really able to improve their 
\dwellings. You should see how some 
of the fine oldtown- houses have been 
restored. You won't find any sub¬ 
standard housing around here now. " 

"All this growth must have been 
hard for your schools to keep up 
with. There must have been kids 
coming and going around the town all 
of the time'.' 

"As a matter of fact, you wouldn't 
believe some of the buildings that 
they were using for school back 
in '76. Even then plans were in the 
works to bring the whole elementary 
school plant up to date and the last 
phase of that work was just finished 
last year. The best part was when 
the city and surrounding town got 
together in '81 and built the campus- 
type high school up on rte. 7. 

Neither one could do as good a job 
alone, as they could working together 
but it took them a long time to figure 
that one out. " 

"Your city must have had some 
strong and imaginative leaders while 
all these things were going on. 

What were those people like?" 

"Why, for one thing they were 
young. It started back around '73 
or so. A couple of folks got elected 
school comissioner and alderman 
while they were still young enough 
to see what was going on all around 
them. Then too, a couple of really 
active gals got involved in things. 

That made a difference. A fellow 
was elected mayor in 1977, who 
was just about thirty at the time. 

You know the old saying, 'You can't 
teach an old dog new tricks. ' Well, 
new tricks was what was needed in 
those days. " 

"Friend, it has been relaxing, 
sitting and talking about your town 
here. It certainly was an inspiring 
story. I've got to push along now, 
but I sure plan on stopping here again 

someday. Take it easy. So long. " 

"Bye now. Come ag^in". < 


/an.r 
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VOICE BOX 

Rutland Voice 

13 Center St, 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutlan d Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly except August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions* Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year. 

Board of Directors: 

Beverly Zaceski 
Mrs* Carmella Carter 
Arthur Johnson 
Jack Center 

Merla Center ! 

Nels Johnson 
Florence Carter 

Staff for this issue: 

Michael Brown 
M. S.Clynne 
Arthur N. Johnson 
John Medeiros 

Anita Lobo ; 

Donna Abraham ! 

Katherine Waters j 

Ted Ames « ! 



DONATIONS 

When you picked this paper up, 
you may have seen a little don¬ 
ation can nearby. 

Although the Voice is distributed 
free-of-charge , and put together 
by volunteers , our monthly ex¬ 
penses -- printing, rent, phone, 
and electricity -- run about $180. 
Advertising brings in about $100 
per month on the average. The 
balance must be made up by sup¬ 
porting subscriptions and donations. 

So if you can snare some change - 
2 £, 5£, 10£, whatever — put some¬ 
thing into the donation box. We need 
it if we are to continue publishing. . . 



The Voice office at 13 Center St, 
will be open from 1 to 5 p, m. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
through the month of March. 

Office phone is 775-0471. 

Drop in and say hello; we would 
appreciate your ideas/criticisms / 
articles /letters/donations /help 
anytime. 

In the evenings Voice staff volun¬ 
teers may be reached at 773-7363. 




iLimnes 


RIGHTS OF THE FIRED 

Dear J3ditcw{s): _ 

What prompted . me to write is 
the article in your December issue 
regarding "Employment Rights". . . 

I find the difficulty is largely in be¬ 
coming hired, not in staying hired, 
and I wonder if investigation into 
the "rights of the fired" might not 
be helpful. 

.... The fired person has been 
punished once by loss of job. He's 
punished twice with instant refusal 
by future employers. He's punished 
thirdly with no income. How can 
one person, an American at that, 
hold that much power over another? 

Then, if you want to be of real 
help to the unemployed, take a look 
at various application forms and 
habits of employers. On two forms 
applicants must sign a statement 
that the information is true and that 
he knows he can be fired instantly 
and without reason. Why should 
any decent human being have to 
submit to being fired without cause? 
On another a choice seems to be 
given. "Will you take a physical 
examination?" Try putting "No" if 
you want the job. 

Another.form asks who are your 
creditors and wants to know the 
balance to each! And, in this day 
of no discrimination due to marital 
status, why does one have to state 
whether single, divorced, married 
or separated? Someone answered, 
"Well, they want to know how many 
dependents." That's the applicant's 
business. If the job and its salary 
satisfy him, whose business is it 
where he spends it? 


Will there ever be cessation on 
that damnable demand for your 
education and every job you’ve 
ever had? While unemployment 
demands that a person be flexible, 
his record is supposed to indicate 
superiority in one field* If r person 
is physically and mentally h tact, 
he should be able to do at least ten 
things well enough for pay. Why isn T t 
a simple test given to see if that 
person grasps the needs of that job? 

And what about self-incrimination?' 
"Were you ever fired from a job?" 
What does that have to do with this 
nerson's ability on the job he is 
confronting? Is this not instant dis¬ 
crimination? 

So how about something about 
equality on the job? Employers 
don T t have to be right. All they have 
to do is hold the job over one's bead* 

Sincerely, 

Eleanor M. Richardson 
Rutland, Vt. 


REC CENTER INVITATION 
E d itor: 


I do hope that you are planning 
to write another article to give the 
people of Rutland the other view of 
"What's going on at Rutland Rec?" 
(February Voice ) * Your article 
was upsetting to me for a number 
of reasons: 

1) I feel that the students of Rut¬ 
land do not take full advantage of 
all the programs that go on at the 
Rec Cente r j 

2) Are you aware of all the pro¬ 
grams that are offered at the Rec 
Center?! If you are how about 
looking in on some to see what 
really goe s on! 

I offer you a personal invitation 
to any of the Arts & Crafts classes 


that are being offered: Thurs,3:45- 
4:4!> grades K-3 , Fridays 3:45-4:45 
grades 4-6 Tues. nights 7:00-8:15 
grades 7-9. Looking forward to 
seeing you and discussing this 
matter further! 

Sincerely, 

Margaret A, Kochiss 
Rutland, Vt, 

Ed, Note: The Voice visited Ms, 
Kochiss, as she suggested/ and in¬ 
vited her to write an aritcle about 
the available programs at the T3ec. 
Center. She said she would do this 
for this edition, but we haven't 
heard from her yet* Still hoping. 


SHOWER-HANDLE SCANDAL 

Dear Editors and 
Chieftans, et al: 

The members of the Friday Lunch 
Senior Basketball Club wish to ex¬ 
press their deepest heartfelt appreci¬ 
ation to the entire staff of the Voice 
for the story about the Recreation 
Center. 

The response of Mr, Ciofreddi 
was swift in the face of your embar¬ 
rassing probe. The Rec Dept, appar¬ 
ently decided that they could spare 
a few dollars from their $250, 000 
budget for a few shower handles. It 
may seem small, but it means a lot 
to our group of hoops has-beens. 

Now if you could only get them to 
do something about the lack of hot 
water. . . . 

Sic Sempter Tyrannis, 
Steve "Sneakers"B aumann 
Andy "Extrabone"Snyder 
Allen M Rubberlegs tf Ginsberj 

The Locker Room 
Rutland, Vt. 
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Donations 

Welcome 


Spencer 
•wsbury, Vt. 


11s Caoiinuo^Nznspaper 



Friday night at Carroll's Restaurant 


■rj 

| . ... rrrttfrrrttttttrrttitt , 

What Carroll’s Says 1 


Probably the main teen-age hang¬ 
out in Rutland is Carroll's res¬ 
taurant on North Main Street. 

Many teen-agers complain about 
the treatment they receive at 
Carroll's, that they are thrown 
out, refused service, or asked to 
show proof that they are over 
18 years old. 

The Management of Carroll's had 
its own story to tell. From their 
side of the fence, the teenagers a 
are terrible for business and a 
general annoyance. Bob Gordon, 
who is Carroll's district manager, 
supervising Carroll's restaurants 
from Burlington to Albany, N. Y. , 
said that "families won't come 
in here. " 

" Many people beyond teen-age 
won't come in here either : , a 
young couple say. Senior citizens 
won't come in here", Walt Kemp, 
manager of Rutland's Carroll's 
said "We've had people who've 
had snowballs thrown at them, 
verbally abused, and they ask us 
if we can't do something about it. " 

The Carroll's Managers didn't 
think that the City Police were 
very helpful, from their point of 
view. " You call the City Police, " 
Kemp said, "sometimes they 


come, but five minutes later the 
kids are back." The managers 
also complain that aside from 
scaring away potential customers, 
the teenagers hang around in 
la- r ge groups, buying very little. 
"Weekends are our high volume 
time " Kemo said, "but 200 kids 
will come in here and spend maybe 
$40. , but ten families will spend 
that much. " "The kids will come 
in at 8:30, buy one thing and hang 
out for three hours. " 

District Supervisor Gordon said 
that the Rutland Carroll's is the 
only one in his district that has 
such a night problem. "This is 
the teenager hang-out of America, 
or at least of Rutland. It's just a 
place to go, I guess the community 
needs more for the young people to 
do. 

Kemp added that all the teenagers 
hanging out at Carroll's doesn't 
help the community in general. 

"Out of staters drive by and see 
this, it doesn't help the community. 
Kemp agreed with the accusations 
of many teenagers that Carroll's 
will refuse to service them. "But 
only after they have done something, 
he said, "Although, he added, "we 
have some kids that don't bother us. 
They come in, clean up and go. I* 


■ . ...““rfrfffffftftfjj-ffrfiff Cont'd: page 4 


What The Kids Say ! 


A talkative group of teen-agers, 
hanging out at Carroll's on a recent 
Friday-night had mixed feeling about 
the place. Betsy McGarry, 14, a 
student at Christ the King, thought 
that Carroll's was a"good place to 
go after a game --everyone knows to 
go. " Martha Hurcomb explained a- 
nother attraction: "the prices are 
low." There must be some attract¬ 
ion, a typical Friday night finds 50 
or so teen-agers hanging around the 
restaurant on North Main St. 

Rick Fagan, also 14, a student at 
Christ the King, was annoyed at the 
Carroll's managers because "they 
kick you out. " Judy O'Rourke, also 
| 14, agreed: "They kick you out too 

► soon, " she said. 

Asked why they don't go tbethe Rec. 

| Center, some remarked that it was 

> dirty and that "no one goes there. " 

! Julie Lawrence said that too many 
[ "older kids" go there. 

[ A number of the teen-agers 
| mentioned conflict between themselves, 

| students at Christ the King, and "Rut- 
| land kids. "* Marsha Coleman said 

they didn't go to the Rec. Center be¬ 
cause "the Rutland Junior High kids 
chase us out. " Joan Hughes added 
that "we get beat up when we go to J 

the Rec. Center. " • 
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Johnson's Leathers 

2] Center St. , Rutland 775-1533 


BELTS 

BAGS 

GARMENTS 

HATS 

WALLETS 


leathers 

& SILVER JEWELRY 
9AM ~ 5PM Except Sunday 
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FREE ADS 

FOR SALE 

Steinway Grand Piano in Ebony, 

6 ' 4 M . . . $3500. 00-Reconditioned 


subscribe! 

to 

RitrtnnrT s rnmnimilfy^saspaper 

Since it first appeared in June 1973, the Rutland Voice has sought 
to provide an alternative source of news and public opinion for the 
Rutland community. Putting out a community newspaoer each month, 
with all volunteers, isn't easy, and, as you might guess, our most 
persistent problem has been simply bringing in enough money to con¬ 
tinue publication. 

We are dependent on the advertisers in the community who support 
the paper to continue to provide our printing costs, and perhaps make 
possible a bi-weekly Voice in the near future. Meanwhile, merely 
to hang on we need about”$10.0 each month for rent, electricity phone, 
and other office exDenses. Presently, this comes from donations and 
sporadic fundraising efforts, such as our recent raffle. 

What we would like to do is to out the paper on a permanent continuing 
basis and to do this we are asking you to SUBSCRIBE. This means 


House For Sa le : 
Park Avenue 


in th e 3 0' s at 119 


No agents two apart¬ 
ments, 11 rooms, hot water heat. 
Furniture Dishes Pictures Etc. 
for sale. . . for piano, house, and 

furniture call Theodore J. L'Ange 
Phone: 773-2284 

BICYCLE 10 SP. for sale ■* 
Italian ROLLS, exc. Cond. 

$145. 459-2854 

LOST & FOUND 

Left at the Back Home Cafe: 

1) Gold Framed Rx Glasses 

2) Gold Heart-shaped Locket 

Call 775-2104 

NEED ODD JOBS DONE? 

RENT-A- KID: We have responsi¬ 
ble students 14-18 yrs. of age, who 
are looking for odd jobs in the Rut¬ 
land area. For information call: 
775-1478 between 9 & 5. 


EVER HEAR OF CLOGGING ? 

It*s a Southern Appalachian Moun¬ 
tain dance, accompanied by bluegrass 
and old tome fiddle and banjo music. 
The union of the music beat with the 
clogging steps (especially when 
danced on a wooden floor and wearing 
tap shoes) makes clogging what it is. 
One can clog alone, with a partner, 
or in a group (combining clogging 
with *^qaare dance movements.) There 
are unlimited variations on one 
simple basic clog step. 

I*ve just come back to Vermont after 
spending some time down In North Car¬ 
olina where I learned clogging (and x 
subsequently put together a perform¬ 
ing group with friends along wi£h 
holding regular workshops for the 
public) I*d like to keep clogging 
and teach others the dance. 


that the Rutland Voice will be mailed directly to you each month. You 
will be sure of getting each edition. Many Deople tell us that they miss 
one or more editions. But even if you pick up the paper each month, 
your subscriotion is necessary. We need at least 200 subscriptions 
right now to qualify for bulk-mailing rates. We'll continue to distribute 
the paper free--with donations accepted--as we have in the past, but 
your subscription assures you of getting every edition, and helps the 
Voice stay alive. 

So please fill out the card below and mail it along with $5 {or more 
if you can) --make- checks out to the Rutland Voice . Thank you. . . 


here’s how YOU can help.... 

SUPPORTING SUBSCRIPTION 


□ $5 


year. Your name will be added to our mailing list to 


receive ecch issue of the Voice by mail during the next 
year. Your contribution will help support the day-to-day 
operation of the paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS) 

□ $5 /year. Send a gift subscription to the Voice to your 
grandmother and other relatives and friends. In order to 
quit relying on raffles and auctions we need about 150 
new subscribers. With 200, we could^get bulk mailing 
status and save considerably on mailing costs. 

_ VOICE FRIENDS 
J $5 /quarter ly,*or 

□ $25 /yearly# We send you the Voice as above , and we 
gratefully publish your name in the paper, unless you 
say not to. You are not obligated and may cancel your 
pledge at any time. 

VOICE MAN!AGE 

□ $50 (or more)/life. You get the Voice mailed to you for 
the rest of your life (or ours, whTchever comes first), 
and we gratefully bless your name in the paper, unless 
you say not to. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


ZIP. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


ZIP_ 


(Please use additional sheet if necessary) 


The Rutland Recreation and Parks 
Dept, will sponsor clogging classes 
for the public, free of charge. 

There will be two organisational 
meetings to determine the day, time, 
and where the classes will meet. 

For students in Grades 5 through 8 
meet at the Rec Center on Saturday, 
March 27 at 10 am 

For high school ages and on meet a_t 
the Rec Center on Thursday, March 25 
at 7PM. 

Cecilia El vert 
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FOOD REPORT 

"Food for People. Not For 
Profit". That's the national slogan 
for Food Day '76. In the Rutland 
area the Food Council is sponsor¬ 
ing activities at the Unitarian Church 
on April 8th, and co-ordinating a 
number of other projects throughout 
Rutland County. 

The Unitarian Church will house 
a Food Fair from 10 am to 8 om 
including a Tasting Lunch sponsor¬ 
ed by the Rutland Food Co-op , a 
Community Gardens sign-up, booths 
for information and games, a seed 
handout for low income people (sign 
up first at the Rutland Opportunity 
Council), a live theater presenta¬ 
tion, AND the first annual Amazing 
Rutabaga Kiddie Parade! 

The festivities planned should 
provide people with a full under¬ 
standing of what different groups in 
Rutland are doing about food prob’ems 

The problems that the Food Coun¬ 
cil has chosen to isolate as major 
issues are: 

HUNGER. Worldwide food short¬ 
ages and food shortages in your own 
town. Emergency food shelves serve 
many people who run out of food each 
month. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION. The 
quality of food that we all eat. What 
value are you getting for your money? 

SELF-SUFFCIENCY. This group 
will present things that individuals 
and groups can do to take control of 
their own lives in regard to food, 
positive actions that we can take to 
meet our problems together . 

Activities thus far slated for the 
rest of Rutland County are: A pot 
luck supper of natural foods sponsor¬ 
ed by the Pawlet Conservation Soci¬ 
ety at the Pawlet Town Hall on April 
7th (speakers Guy Thomas, a local 
farmer, and Jeff'Bender, ROC Food 
Project Co-ordinator. Contact Bob 
Schoenemann in Pawlet}., a potluck 
supper in Castleton on April 8 spon¬ 
sored by the Castleton Coop, and 
activities in most of the schools in 
the Comity (consult your children). 



FOOD DAY ♦76 


"Food for People, Not For Profit" 
is not a bad thought. Profit is a 
foreign word to most of the farmers 
in our area. The cost of food today 
makes it difficult for many families 
to maintain a nutritionally adequate 
diet, yet corporations and middlemen 
are still making a lot of money in 
the food market. Is it right that a 
small number of people should make 
huge profits selling something that 
is a necessity in everyone's life? 
Participate in FOOD DAY, April 8th 
and year 'round. 

~ --Steve Baumann 


Expectant Parent Classes 

(Prepared Childbirth) 


When a mother enters a delivery 
room to have her baby, chances 
are things would be much easier 
if she was previously acquainted 
with her surroundings. Another 
comfort would be having her hus¬ 
band with her, for the entire labor 
and delivery. Also helpful would 
be knowing what is going to happen* 
These are some of the benefits of 
attending an eight week course on 
prepared childbirth. 

In class, exercises are learned to 
help alleviate some orenatal dis¬ 
comfort and breathing exercises 
for labor and delivery* The breath¬ 
ing and exercises are partly based 
, on the Lamaze (la-mahs) technique 
of childbirth, which not only re¬ 
cognizes the psychological aspect 
of having a baby, but also provides 
the techniques to work with the 
labor and delivery. 



Mothers are now allowed to have a 
,r coach M in the labor and delivery 
rooms, the coach being anyone of 
her choice* This not only adds to 
assisting and comforting the mother, 
but also gives the father or some¬ 
body else close to the mother, a 
chance to see a child being born* 

During the course a film that'illus- 
trates what a mother and coach do 
during labor and delivery is shown* 

A tour of the labor and delivery 
areas familiarizes the mother and 


Need Work DonV•••••••• 

Call now for free estimates. 
Specialties: room renovations, 
yardwork, painting(interior 
exterior). Phone:773-3040. « 

U . : . . 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month 

. Pick-up. Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Order s:jN8 u£-m. 

Pick-tip: 4-6 P. m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
^After 5, pall 775-4957 ^ 

! Special: Bread at reduced prices 


coach with, the surroundings. Other 

topics covered in class are pre- 
natal care, infant care infant feed¬ 
ing and anything any student wishes 
to-discuss. Lectures are kept on an 
"open for discussion basis". 

Classes are held on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights and the choice of 
either evening is that of the students. 
Classes are arranged to accommo¬ 
date as many as possible. Classes 
will be formed for any reasonable 
time that enough students agree to. 

A special class for single mothers 
only will be formed if enough parti¬ 
cipants enroll. These classes will 
hopefully prepare unwed mothers 
for the social problems that they 
might be faced with. Any expectant 
mother interested should contact 
Joanne Kalvi, 773-2411. Until 
such a class is formed, single 
mothers are welcome to attend the 
regular classes. 

Rutland Hospital now allows single 
women to have the person of her 
choice accompany her through 
labor and delivery. 

Over 200 students, in Rutland, 
have attended these classes last 
year with great success. 

Dr. Wolins, a Rutland obstetrician, 
said that-he has had little or no 
problems with the coach being in 
the delivery room. 

Classes are held at the Rutland 
Hospital, but applications must be 
made through the Rutland Visiting 
Nurse Association. A twenty dolla* 
fee is asked, but there is a sliding 
scale for those who cannot afford 
it. 

Classes are also held at the 
Castleton Medical Center for the 
convenience of those in the Castle¬ 
ton area. 

For further information, you can 
contact the Rutland Area Visiting 
Nurse Association - 775-0568. 

Bill Lenfest 


OODCRAFT ri 


| 

! 

^ and shar 


HARDWARE 

!2 TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND? VERMONT 
T ELEP HONE, 773-6626 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooer.s for rent 


;r.s for rent 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

187 North-Main St/Rutland 

T 
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Carroll's (cont'd) 

John Kirby, 29, one of the shift 
managers said, "I spend 80-90% 
of my time trying to control the 
kids. They are bright, wealthy 
kids the cars they are driving 
are fancy cars. I know they drink, 
too, we find beer bottles in their x 
cars." 

Kemo added, "We have a lot of 
Droblems, but we don't enjoy throw¬ 
ing these kids out." Kemp, who 
is 27, said "I've been around 
Carroll's quite a while (thirteen 
years), and this is the only Diace 
we've had a Droblem like this. In 
Burlington, for examole, they 
don't have this problem, they have 
more for the young Deoole to do. " 

Although the managers seemed 
quite annoyed at All the kids, 
since they are so bad for business, 
they didn't seem to blame the 
kids themselves. "If I were 16, 
Kirby said, "I'd probably be here 
too, if this were my town. Where 
else is there to go°" 

-M. Brown 


Rec. Center 
Teen Cellar 

Where can teen-agers in Rutland 
go? One place for teenagers is the 
Rutland Recreation Department's 
Teen Cellar, located in the basement 
of the Rec. Center on Center St. The 
Teen Cellar is open weekdays from 
2-5 p. m. and from 7-9 p. m. Friday 
it stays open a little later. Saturday 
it is in operation morning until 5 pm. 
and Sunday from 1-5 p.m. The eve¬ 
ning hours are set aside for high- 
school age people, although Mike 
Mee, a college student who works 
part-time supervising the teen-cel- 
lar, said that if it isn't very busy 
in the .evening he'll allow younger 
children to stay 

Mike Mee said that in the afternoon, 
the teen-cellar is not very crowded-- 
"at most 20 people " At night, though, 
he said that it's more crowded, some¬ 
times with 35-40 people wandering 
in and out. M It depends a lot on the 
weather ... it's more of a gathering 
place, a place to play the juke-box, 
shoot the bull, that kind of thing, " 

Mee said. 

The teen-cellar has several games. 
There's bumper ball (like a small 
pool game), a pool table (’’We're 
getting a new one next year, " Rec. 
Dept. Director, John Cioffredi said.) 
and 2 ping-pong tables. There's al¬ 
so a juke-box and a shuffle-board 
game. 

Mee said that many of the same 
kids come down each day. Dorothy 
Paul, who's been working at the Rec. 
Center for 6 years* agreed that you 
have a "nucleus of kids who come 
time after time. " 

The Rec. Dept, also runs special 
events for teen-agers. March 19, 
there was a dance. (Admission 25£) 

Dorothy Paul mentioned that the 
Rec. Dept, also offers guitar lessons 
for Jr. and Sr. High School students. 
She said that they have no trouble 
filling up the various planned activi¬ 
ties. "We never turn people away, " 



the GAP 


\bove: Friday night music at the "GAP' 




teen¬ 
agers to go in Rutland now. It's 
called the GAP, and it's at 51 1/2 
Merchants Row, on the third floor. 

If you can make it up the two flights 
of stairs it's probably worth it. 

The GAP is large, light, open 
airy room, associated with Green 
Mountain Counseling Center (for¬ 
merly TRAC). The GAP, according 
to Lia Rupp, one of the organizers, 
"is like a club". There are various 
activities, including a workshop 
on string art (sculpture with various 
sorts of string and other materials), 
a bowling club, swimming lessons 
and discussion groups. 

These activities run for four weeks, 
then new activities will begin, de¬ 
pending on interests. 

The string art-workshop is Tues¬ 
day, March 23 for four weeks. 
Bowling starts March 31, and it's 
50£ a game for the first eight kids 
to sign up. On Friday, there is 
an on-going Open House from 
7-11 pm. All 14-18 year olds are 
welcome to come up. There is 
live music on alternate weeks. If 
enough money can be raised by a 
GAP raffle there will be outward 
bound type activities this summer. 
The GAP is also planning week-end 
adventures for teenagers in the near 
future. On Thursdays from 3:15- 
4:30, there is a discussion group, 
similar to the ones held in the high 
schools. 


The name, the GAP, was decided on 
by the kids, Lia said. "We also 
have some volunteers, so it's a 
closer relationship." "And unlike 
the Rec center , we deal only with 
14-18 year olds, and it's not that 
we're always supervising. The 
Volunteers and counselors learn 
from the kids too, and we're here 
for the fun too. " The GAP is also 
looking for interested adults that 
have something they'd like to teach 
14-18 year olds. 

Sal Borrelli, 14 (almost 15), spends 
about two afternoons or evenings 
at the GAP, "I like it, " he said, 

"you can do most anything. " Sal 
s'pends the other afternoons hiking 
in Pine Hill Park with a few friends. 
"He's become an expert on Pine 
Hill Park, " according to Ms. Rupp 
"He's going to lead a workshop on 
Pine Hill Park. " * 

The GAP seemed different from f 

the Teen-Cellar at the Rec. Center 
in several ways. While the teen 
cellar is a dimly lit room in a 
basement with a cement floor/ the 
GAP is on the top floor room, 
with more lighting, a carpeted $ 
floor (Dieced together from left¬ 
over squares), and is well-decorated 
with olants, a bulletin board and 
some posters. The GAP also 
adjoins several offices of counselors 
at Green Mountain Counseling Cen¬ 
ter, so that influence is felt. 




- M. Brown j 

.»y.p. gw^. I-.:-.v—tv-iv:-IS^.B.-B-B . T> . « I* . i Wi.rK.BM 


she added. "I think children and 
adults like to be involved, meet new 
people. The Rec. Center is an al¬ 
ternative to nothing, but the main 
problem is lack of space. . . it's not 
big enough. We're out-growing it 
by leaps and bounds. " 

Other activities offered by the 
Rec. Dept, include swimming at 
V. A. C. J s new indoor pool, craft 
classes for various aged children, 
drams for young people, king-fu, 
tumbling, stamp club, and various 
organized sports. Call the Rec. 

Dept, for more information: 773-7353 

-M. Brown 



Above: At the Rutland Rec. Teen-Cellar: 
Juke-Box is to the right'. 
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Vermont and Puerto Rico 



INTRODUCTION 

Although one of the fifty states, 
Vermont suffers some of the same 
problems as Puerto Rico, Most of 
the ! arge industries in Vermont are 
owned by out-of-state corporations 
Much of the land is also owned by 
out-of-state corporations* {The St. 
Regis Paper Co, of,N. Y. is Vermont's 
biggest landowner* ) 

Many of the large out-of-state 
corporations (G* E„ , ) are 

attracted by the low wages and 'lack 
of strong unions in Vermont, The 
tourist-related industries offer;jobs, 
but these are generally the lowest- 
paying "service" jobs--chanber 
maids, waitresses, ski-lift operators, 
dish-washers etc. 

Much of Vermont's money also 
leaves the state when the state bor¬ 
rows money from Boston and New 
York banks In 1971, for example, 

$ 16* 8 million went to pay principal 
and interest for Vermont's bonded 
debt. 

So, although Puerto Rico may 
seem far from Vermont geographi¬ 
cally, theoroblems they face are 
not totally unrelated; 


While 1976 may be a Bicentennial 
year for the U* S* 9 it represents the 
75th year of U. S* colonialism for 
Puerto Rico. Because there is now 
a bill before Congress to change Pue¬ 
rto Rico's status from a Common¬ 
wealth to a "free associated state" 
in "permanent union" with the U. 5* * 
this year could also become a turning 
point in that 75 year history of U. S, 
domination. 

Critics of the proposed bill say it 
will knit Puerto Rico closer to the 
U. S, and thus lessen the intense in¬ 
ternational pressure on the U* S. to 
decolonize the Island 

Within Puerto Rico there is one 
group of Puerto Ricans advocating 
decolonization, but with the import¬ 
ant addition that the Island become 
an independent socialist country. 

The group, which dates from 1956, 
is now called the Puerto Rican So¬ 
cialist Party. 

In December, 1975, the Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party (PSP) held a 
week-long Congress in San Juan. 

North Americans who are supporters 
of the PSP movement for independence 
were invited to spend the final days 
of this Second Congress in homes of 
PSP members in San Juan By ac¬ 
cepting that invitation, 350 visiting 
North Americans had a chance to see 
the plight of Puerto Ricans in their 
native land and talk to people working 
for an. independent, socialist country* 

One of these people, and a PSP m 
member, is woman who holds two 
jobs in an attempt to support her¬ 
self and her child. She works full¬ 
time in a factory and part-time as 
a waitress in one of the beach-front 
hotels that cater to American tourists* 
Employment for women in Puerto Ri- 
Co is higher than that for men This 
is because employers pay women 
workers less, and thus, for reasons 
of exploitation, women workers are 
more likely to be hired* For the 


entire country, unemployment in 
Puerto Rico is now at 40%, 

To the visitor to Puerto Rico, un¬ 
employment is not in itself evident, 
but the poverty that accompanies pro¬ 
longed joblessness is. Most rural 
towns are very poor, in the same way 
that rural poverty is evident in much 
of the Northeastern United States. 
Many rural people outside of San Juan 
are not healthy appearing: they have 
few clothes or belongings, and live in 
housing that can't be called anything 
but shanties. 


Poor housing can also be found 
in San Juan* In the midst of the his¬ 
torical attractions and tourists shops 
in Old San Juan, exists one of the 
worst slums in the city Ironically, 
the slum lies on the beach where only 
a few miles away are some of the 
plushest and richest tourist hotels 
in the west 

United States economic control over 
Puerto Rico has especially hurt the 
rural people. Petro-chemical plants 
and military bases {some 10 U* S* bases 
occupy 15% of the land) have destroyed 
much of the farmland* Several PSP ~ , 
members stated that one-fourth of 
the Island has been paved. As more 
and more land is taken from agric¬ 
ultural use rural people are f orced 
to the Puerto Rican cities or to the 
United States to search for employ¬ 
ment Unfortunately, it is not avail¬ 
able . 

Another indignation suffered by 
the Puerto Rican people is high cost 
of living Most food products grown 
on the Island are at some point taken 
to the U. S* so that upon return to 
the Island retail prices are very 
high. Sugar, a Puerto Rican product 
was selling in one supermarket for 
$1.65 per 5 lb* Eggs were $1.35 a 
dozen. * Gasoline takes a similar 
route. Although one-third of allU* S* 
imported oil is refined in Puerto 
Rico, the finished product, after 
first going to the U. S*, returns and 
sells in Puerto Rico for $, :75 / gal. 

In spite of the cost of living on the 
Island, the 25% rate of inflation and 


the grim employment situation, one 
PSP member felt that Puerto Ricans 
in the U. S* are less fortunate. 

This member had visited Brooklyn 
and had seen more racism toward and 
more poverty among her people than 
anywhere in. : Puerto Rico* More 
importantly, she implied that Puerto 
Ricans in the U* S* lack the solidarity 
and security th?t comes from living 
in a person's native culture. 

Between one and one-half and two 
million Puerto Ricans live in the U* S. 
Many of those are from the country¬ 
side, Perhaps they are seeking jobs, 
feeling that here there is at least a 
minimum wage law, Puerto Rico is 
not subject to our minimum wage 
laws so the Island is a haven for U* S* 
based business looking for cheap labor. 

Puerto Rican workers are particu¬ 
larly hard-pressed* In one celebrated 
case in Ponce a southern coastal 
city, the workers at the cement plant 
(owned by a previous Governor, Ferre) 
have been on strike for the oast year* 
The workers were paid $2, 90 an hour 
for the oast three years, while the price 
received for cement has climbed from 
$ 1 * 25 to $2. 75 a bag in the same per¬ 
iod. The FBI and the National Guard 
have harrassed the striking workers 
and protected the scabs brought in by 
the company. 

For North Americans who have a 
chance to see the^ irking and living 
conditions of all Puerto Ricans and 
the economy of Puerto Rico, it's ea¬ 
sy to understand why thousands of 
Puerto Ricans are literally forced to 
migrate to the U* S* in search of em¬ 
ployment. North Americans might 
also consider these conditions: the 
long struggle of Puerto Ricans against 
Spanish and now American colonial¬ 
ism, and the overwhelming exploitation 
of its land and people by U. S. business. 
The only solution seems to be c com¬ 
plete social revolution leading to an 
independents country. Puerto Rico 
must be a land for Puerto Ricans. 

-A, Burke 
T, Wylie 

(The authors, formerly of Rutland, 
nc w live ip Springfiel4 Mass. ) 
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boarding homes: 


A feature unique to the program 
of the Vermont Achievement 
Center, located at 88 Park Street, 
in Rutland, is the use of school 
boarding homes to house out-of- 
town students. Other agencies of 
this sort throughout the country 
rely on dormitory or cottage-type 
residences for housing their stu¬ 
dents. At VAC, however, out- 
of -town students are placed in 
area homes where they reside for 
the duration of their schooling 
at VAC. 

The advantages of this system 
are many. Normal children of 
kindergarten and early elementary 
school age would have great diffi¬ 
culty in adjusting to living away from 
home, to say nothing of the adjust¬ 
ment problems faced by children 
handicapped in learning ability, 
speech motor development or 
any of the other areas for which 
VAC provides therapy. Living in 
a normal family environment is 
a great asset for these children 
while they are enrolled at VAC 
in Rutland. Because parents of 
the children involved are able to 
become acquainted with the board¬ 
ing parents, they are more read¬ 
ily able to accept their child’s ab¬ 
sence from home. 

Just what is a boarding" home or 
school home 9 It is simply a Rut¬ 
land family who has agreed to have 
one or more VAC students live 
with them during the school year. 

The VAC child is accepted as a 
member of the family and is ab¬ 
sorbed into the routine of family 
living. The social services staff 
of VAC which has responsibility 
for the school home program 
seeks to place the student in a fam¬ 
ily situation where the life of the 
family is shared with the student. 

This helps the student to adjust to 
living away from his natural home 
and makes it easier for the student 
when he returns to his own family 
and school environment. 

The school home program at VAC 
was started in 1949. The Center 
seeks volunteer families and does 


not overtly solicit for school homes. 
Children are placed as much as 
possible with families similar to 
their own in terms of numbers of 
children, age, religous background 
and interests. Prior to the start 
of the school year, the child and 
his parents spend a good part of a 
day with the school family so that 
they may become acquainted and 
the needs of the child discussed. 

As one might expect the school 
family makes a very real emotion¬ 
al investment, that is, becomes 
deeply involved with the child 
while the child is in their home. 

The boarding family is re-imbursed 
for the costof providing for the VAC 
student by the Center on a sliding 
scale depending on the degree of 
the child's handicap. A severely 
handicapped child who needs to be 
lifted and dressed requires more 
care than an ambulatory child with 
a minor learning problem. The 
former child will merit a larger 
sum for his care. While this sort 
of care is not extremely rewarding 
financially, a few extra dollars can 
be realized in a household without 
the mother having to leave the home 
to work. Importantly at this point, 
VAC boarding homes are normally 
located within Rutland City limits 
because of the limitations of the 
available buo transportation. 

o 

The Voice chatted with Ms. Hazel 
Beals of the VAC social services 
department about the need for board¬ 
ing homes and the reasons why people 
accepted VAC students into their 
homes. Ms. Beals indicated that 
there was always a need for pro¬ 
spective boarding homes because 
present boarding parents may be¬ 
come unable to continue and new 
students sometimes come to VAC 
during the school year. Such was 
the case with Tina B. , a student 
in the deaf-blind program, from 
Maine, who arrived in Rutland in 
February of her first year at VAC. 
When questioned about the reasons 
for people becoming involved with 
the VAC boarding home program, 

Ms. Beals produced the results of a 


UNIQUE TO V.A.C. 

questionnaire directed to boarding 
parents in 1968 inquiring about their 
reasons for taking VAC students 
into their homes. 

The results of this inquiry clearly 
indicate that the well-spring of human 
kindness and compassion has not 
gone dry. Many of those responding 
to the questionnaire indicated that 
they took the achievements of their 
VAC boarders to heart as if they 
were their own children, and these 
school parents found a source of great 
gratification in the successes of their 
VAC children. Many told how they have 
boarded students for over ten years 
and have followed the careers of their 
former boarders. Other parents in¬ 
dicated that they welcomed VAC stu¬ 
dents into their homes because it gave 
their own children an opportunity to 
learn the value of sharing with others, 
and also an opportunity to learn that 
there are people with differences and 
yet, that these people have much to 
contribute. 

Many older people whose own fam¬ 
ilies have grown up and left home 
enjoy having the VAC children with 
them to "take up the slack 11 . In 
contrast to boarding state foster 
children, the VAC program runs 
for only nine months out of the 
year so school parents have sum¬ 
mers for vacationing and recreation. 
Some school parents have accepted 
students to provide companionship 
for their own children. A few par¬ 
ents noted that they participated in 
the boarding program knowing 
that they would hope that others 
would do the same for their child¬ 
ren if the need arose. 

Any of our readers who might be 
interested in participating in the 
VAC school home program can get 
more information by writing to 
Ms. Beals or Ms; Mildred Layn, 
at the Vermont Achievement Center, 

88 Park St. , Rutland, Vt. 05701, 
or by calling these ladies at 802- 
775-2395. 

Arthur N. Johnson 


Easter Seals- wmt iter u nr vcrant 


Each year during March and April, 
Vermonters receive Easter Seals 
in an annual appeal letter. Other 
times, people wonder what their 
contributions are being used for. 

In Vermont, over thirty five years 
ago, the Vermont Association for 
the Crippled, Inc. , was formed 
and began serving handicapped 
children throughout Vermont. 

Each year, a group of volunteers 
was assembled to conducFan 
Easter Seal Campaign to raise 
funds for needed programs and 
services for hundreds of handi¬ 
capped Vermonters. 

In 1974, the Vermont Association 
for the Crippled, Inc. , changed 


its name to the Vermont Achieve¬ 
ment Center, a move to add a 
positive element to the identifica¬ 
tion of handicapped people. 

Today, there are over 350 volun¬ 
teers around the state who help 
annually in the Easter Seal Cam¬ 
paign. Most states have abandon¬ 
ed this approach in favor of modern 
and speedy computerized mailing 
techniques. At V. A. C. , however, 
the Board of Directors continues to 
endorse the program of local chair¬ 
men and local preparation of the 
mail campaign. 

Of the $75,000. raised last year, 
less the five percent leaves Ver¬ 
mont. t 


Approximately 2, 000 Vermonters 
receive services from the Vermont 
Achievement Center each year. 

Many are outpatients, but for 120 
children with handicaps ranging 
from severe to mild, V. A. C # is 
* their school, hospital and home. 

The Vermont Achievement Center 
is located at 88 Park St. , Rutland. 
The doors to the agency are always 
open and Vermonters are encouraged 
to come visit V. A. C. so that they 
can see their contributions in action. 

If anyone does not receive Easter 
Seals and wishes to do so, they 
can contact Kathleen Coughlin at 
the Vermont Achievement Center. 
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Green Mt 
Counseling Center 
Opens 


TRAC, formerly a counseling 
center for people with drug™ related 
problems has changed its direction, 
and its name. It's now the Green 
Mountain Counseling Center. Still 
located on the third floor, 51 1/2 
Merchants Row, {above the Rut¬ 
land Restaurant)* 


The Green Mountain Counseling 
Center now provides counseling to 
People who don't have drug prob¬ 
lems. The name change is an 
effort to emphasize this* 

The staff now also includes pro¬ 
fessional people* (In the past, 
the staff were trained, but not 
professionals. ) 

Green Mountain Counseling Center 
is also n small and personal 1 ', 
according to Sally McCauley, 

Asst, Director. "We are also 
a place not just for kids, although 
kids are of course welcome. But 
we limit our clients to people under 
35* M 

The smallness of the place seems 
to be one of its main attractions, 
both to clients and staff* M I like 
working here, M Ms. McCauley 
said, n it T s a good group of people, 
small, close, personal. M 

Another drawing point is that there 
is no waiting period* 11 People can 
be seen right away* We are also 
willing to do long-term counseling. 
We are not so crisis oriented* 11 




DEVOLUTE MEANINGFULLY 

PARTICIPATE AT 
THE ARTFUL DODGER 
IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 


fine 

food 


good | 
cheer \ 


watering 


place 


distinction 
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•GREETING * 
I; CAROS \ 

: • MUSICAL 
PLUSH 

:: ANIMALS 
I; •CHOCOLATE 
S> BUNNIES 

I; •CANDY 
EASTER 
;! EGGS 

IS • CHOCOLATES 
]: Asstri. Boxes j 

!• NOVELTIES 
!; Of All Kinds 


EASTER BASKETS 


LOURAS 


OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE 


Open Every Day and Night 
From 8 A.M. To Serve You 






beer&wine 

1 1 Anniversary 
Celebration 

Wed. 3/24 

Sandwich 884 


fqli day- Pastami 

all nights T w o For The Show 

'Ken Shaw& Roger Cowan 

LIVE ENTERTAINMENT Fri&Sat 
Mon. thru Sat.' Open 11 am-2:30am 
Closed Sunday 


> »y m n 


’EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

, Rutland Mental Health Semite 



FORUM ON NUCLEAR ENERGY 


The Forum on Nuclear Energy 
has been meeting weekly in Cas- 
tleton "to discuss nuclear power 
and encourage people to become 
aware of the issues involved, " 
according to its founder and prin¬ 
ciple organizer, Orville T. Cranelll 
Recent meetings included screen 
ings of films entitled "Now that the 
Dinosaurs are pine" and "Energy: 
the Nuclear Alternative and 
featured guest speakers Richard 
Wilson, director of the Southern 
Vermont Conservation Society, 
and Lawrence Keyes, public 
information director for Vermont 
Yankee Nuclear Power Corp, 
Future meetings will be hosted 
by David Scott, State Radiation 
Health Chief (March 25th), and 
George Erb, Solar Energy dev¬ 
eloper from Cuttingsville (April 
1st), The group meets every 
Thursday night in the Castleton 
Town'Library, 7 to 9 pm. 

Extending an invitation to the 
public to attend , Crane quotes 
Gov. Thomas P. Salmon in a 
recent letter to the Forum: "I 
feel it is very important for more 
and more people to become edu¬ 
cated about nuclear power. " 


ft A _ _ 



MUSIC 


Schedule 

21 Center St.‘(Upstairs) 
Ph 775-2104 

Roger Cowan & Ken Shaw 
Monday, March 22 
Sandy & Larry ( Guitar & Banjo) 
Thurs, Fri&Sat March 25-7, 29 

Otis Ridley (Big Lost Rainbow) 
Thurs. Fri&Sat April 1-3 
James Ray Band Mon, April 5, 

Thurs , Fri&Sat April 8-10, 

4 ,Mon. April 8 

COMING! ! Recording Star 
John Webber 

EXPRESS© TEAS 
& FULL SERVICE BAg 
PIZZA 10PM-2AM 
LUNCH & DINNER SPECIALS DAU^ 
-^O^AT. 11:00 AM- 10:0 0 PM : 


> ** • #*» 
























































FOOD MARKET 


TAKE THIS E. S. P. TEST 


(*Extra Sharp Purchaser) 

1. Meat quality is determined by the bigness of the store. 

( )True ( )False 

2. "Big Guy" stores are less expensive to shop. 

{ ) True ( )False 

3. Produce is fresher at our store. { ) True ( )False 

4. Produce prices are lower at "Big Guy" stores. 

( )True ( )False. 

5. Are you willing to upgrade your food purchase without 

paying more? ( )True 

Answers: 

1. False. Usually it’s the other way around. Because of 
our size, we have t» sell better quality. 
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WANTED 


SILVER GOLD 
COINS • STAMPS 
CURIOS • MEDALS 
CURRENCY 

rare watches 

Political Americana 

Clbbff &- interests 

14 8 WEST ST. 
RUTLAND, VT, 05701 

TEL. (002) 775-2443 




Home »a 

ITALIAN SAUSAGE 

ii "ROM AMO" H.T - M W 

‘WU wrapitSw 

; * ? 73 - 7 ¥ 5'9 

J ## #» » #» »# 


CHARLTON'S |i 
MARKET 


What is the 
GRANGE? 


Now, The First 
Dry Cat Food 
You Can 
Feed With 
Confidence! 

□ Eliminates the 
concern over high 
ASH content of 
commercial cat foods. 

□ Precisely formulated 
to meet the nutritional 
requirements of 

the cat. 

□ High nutritional 
density for minimum 
food intake and 
greater economy. 

□ Formulated and 
processed for 
maximum palatability. 

For information contact. . 

46 canter »t 
zoo rutlandvt. 

802 - 773-3026 


)VUF VpirT* II 
uitriijhim it 

ihouMh* 


11 ViM*Zin^thl< 

to nufth ctyob caukf 


feel to food bp 
te*pd>nr to little 


The nfXurtSho* 


Tour foot hum arch. 
»Th* MllvriShot 
tuiwarth. 


ThthMlIilnrtr 
thui ihetoebeouse 
tta'l h«r jog* w*i|ht 
nil unlip 
diicr. buied 


T be ^ ui I up lad 

workrwmhippiri mto 
ewy Nuture Shoe 
thould iiwf you 


_ What 
The Nature Shoe 
does for your body goes 
straight to your race. 

The kind of comfort The Nature Shoe has to offer 
doesn't stop at your feet. It goes all the way to your 
face, where its obvious effects are reflected in a 
satisfying grin. 

And that comfort touches some important places 
along the way* The way The Nature Shoe straightens 
your back is through 
your heel. Its heel is 
lower than the toe be¬ 
cause that is how your 
weight is most naturally 
distributed. When your 
center of balance is 
shifted toward the heel, 
where it should be, your 
spine becomes as straight as it should be. 

The in side of The Nature Shoe's sole is carefully 
shaped to give you maximum movement out of mini¬ 
mum effort. And, of course, it has an arch because 
the average foot has one. 

The Nature Shoe also revives leg muscles long 
forgotten by ordinary shoes. Your feet may not know 
this, but the rest of your body will after a while 

All of which goes to show, The Nature Shoe may 
only fit your feet* But it's something you wear all 
overyour body. 

The Nature Shoe 

by Glen The shoe you wear on your face. 


The GRANGE was the first 
successful farm organization of 
national scope in the United States 
and the movement spearheaded 
the "agrarian crusade" as it 
wielded oowerful influence and 
brought about many economic and 
political reforms throughout the 
nation* 

For over 108 years, the GRANGE 
has rendered admirable service by 
promoting neighbor 1 iness -- in turn 
making our whole nation and states 
a closely knit community, with 
consequent benefits enhancing the 
prosperity and prestige of the 
nation and states* 

The NATIONAL GRANGE was 
organized Dec 4 1867, by seven 

founders by the names of Kelly, 
Ireland, McDowell, Trimble, Saun¬ 
ders , Thomoson and Grosh. The 
National Grange meets annually in 
November in different states. 

The VERMONT STATE GRANGE 
was founded on July 4, 1872. It 
meets annually during the third 
•week of October, at various cities 
in the' state, but will eventually 
have its own Convention Hall in 
B rookfield, where the State 
Grange now owns over 22 acres 
of land. Aside from the conven¬ 
tion hall* the Grange will have 
its own kitchen and dining facilities 
youth cottages and camping area, 
picnic and recreation area , and 
many other facilities for all asoects 
of Grange work* 

Future articles in the Voice 


ARMY 




(& 0 NAVY 

67 WALES ST. 


__ J_. __ _ _ ___ __ __ r __^ __ ,__JM_ -j * 

You will be amazed! 

j 3. True* Because of advance olanning, "Big Guys" pur¬ 
chase produce as much as two weeks ahead of sale. 

I 4, False. Hogwash! Check for yourself and see! 

5, If you answer Yes, try our little sunermarket. We’re 


I 


\_ _ sure you 1 11^be deli ghted ! 


• PLENTY OF FREE PARKING ACROSS FROM HOWE SCALE 

1 , ' ft 

; Duality Gioctrits At tvaryday Low Prices — fresh Produce — Better Meats f 


will bring you a little about 
GRANGE ideas and activities* 
Everyone interested In finding 
out more aboutt the GRANGE are 
invited to attend one of the 
meetings held at various*Grange 
Halls in the area. 

KILLING TON Pomona #14 
meets the third Friday of each 
month, however will meet this 


month on April 23rd, due to 
Good Friday. Killington Pomona 
will be hosted by MT.HOLLY in 
the Mt. Holly Grange Hall at 8pm. 
The program will consist of a 
contest for Agricultural Queen 
from queens from the subordinate 
Granges, who will represent 
Killington Pomona at the State 
contest in June. 

April meeting dates for sub¬ 
ordinate Granges are: 

1 st & 15th (8pm) Otter Creek 


Grange Hall, NO. CLARENDON 
5th & 19th (8pm) Marble Valley, 
Alfonso Hall, PITTSFORD 
6th & 20th (8pm) Mt. Holly Grange 
Hall, MT. HOLLY 
7th &21st (8:25pm) Ira Valley 
Grange, Town Hall, IRA 
13th & 27th (8pm) Maple Valley 
Grange Hall, SO. WALLINGFORr 
14th & 28th (8pm) Deermont 
Grange Hall, MENDON 

More GRANGE NEWS in next 
months Voice. _ - 

- --Don Stevens 
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LAUNDRAMAT SURVEY 

Doing the laundry is not always the 
most pleasant job. But for most 
of^us, it is a necessary one. „Al¬ 
though we don T t go down to the 
river all together any longer on 
laundry day to do our washing, 
many of us are now faced with 
the use of the laundramat as the 
alternative. So here's a look at 
Rutland laundraraats, 

At the time of the surve y the 
Plaza Laundramat seemed to be the 
busiest perhaps because there's 
more to do nearby, while waiting for 
the laundry to get done. 

Carol Patch, doing her laundry 
at the Sr^ed-Wash, said that she liked 
that plav,e the best. f, I M ve been coming 
here for 2 or 3 years, I like it. The 
clothes come cleaner. I M ve tried 
other places, but I like it here" Ano¬ 
ther woman at the Speed Wash said 
she likes it because of the longer 
drying time for the same 10£, H At 
the Wash-Tub it takes a mint to dry 
your clothes u she said. guess 
this is the cheapest one in Rutland, 
so I come here) r 

Although the Woodstock Aven lau¬ 
ndry was not very busy when we 
visited (early in the morning} a 
woman working there said it usual¬ 
ly picks up around 10am. M There's 
a lot of times you have to wait for 
the dryer V' she said. rt In bad weat¬ 
her people wash at home and dry 
here. M 


DOING THE 


The Wash-Tub had a radio pour¬ 
ing out the music from two speak¬ 
ers. This seemed to please some. 
The Forest Street Wash and Dry 
has a piano. (If you want to do a 
little practicing while waitirg f or 
your laundry to get done, this then 
is the place to go.) 

None of the laundramats had any 
toys for the many children who often 
accompany their oarents on trips 
to the laundramats. One woman. 


LAUNDRY 


however, had brought along some 
of her own toys to amuse her chil¬ 
dren while doing the laundry. Only 
the Wash-Tub had a sign asking 
customers not to let their children 
get too rambunctious. 


See page 7 for comparision of 
Rutland laundramats. . . „ 



Aside from the basics of getting the laundry done 
the laundramat also provides --sometimes-- 
a decent place For some children to play* while 
parents do the laundry 


i 



WORKERS’ RIGHTS PROJECT 


The Vermont Alliance, a three- 
year-old public interest group 
based in Montpelier, has set up a 
Workers Rights Project to handle 
employee complaints about wages 
and working conditions in the state. 

The Project will be headed by 
Steve Early, a former Internation¬ 
al-Staff member of the United Mine 
Workers of America. ’ 

According to Alliance Director 
Steve Hedger, the Project will 
offer Vermonters information and 
legal assistance in the areas of 
unfair labor practices, job safety 
and health problems, employment 
discrimination, minimum wage 
enforcement, job injury compen¬ 
sation, and unemployment benefits. 

It will also lobby for pro-labor 
bills in the legislature aimed at 
improving existing labor laws. 



"We hope to work with and sup¬ 
port the A.FL-CIO unions and the 
independent unions affiliated with 
the Vermont Labor Forum in . 
every way we can, " said Hedger. 
"Unfortunately, organized labor 
represents less than 20% of the 
total work force in the state. Thou¬ 
sands of Vermont workers with 
serious problems concerning, 
wages, hours, working conditions, 
and the way in which they are 
treated by their employers have 
no union protection and nowhere to 
turn. M The Workers Rights Project 
will represent and assist these 
workers, 

I he 

Workers Rights Project can be 
reached directly through Vermont 
Alliance, 5 State St. , Montpelier, 
or call 229-9104 weekdays from 
9 to 5. 

More - Page 3 
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Rutland Voice 

13 Center St, 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly except August, It is run by 
volunteers, and" supported by ad-' 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions* Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year. 

Staff for this issue: 


Donna Abraham 
Ted Ames 
Michael Brown 
M. S. Clynne 
Arthur Johnson 
Nels Johnson 
Bill Lenfest 
John Medeiros 
Kathy Waters 
Beverly Zaceski 
Y 2 Don Stevens 


r 




FREE ADS 


t. 


V im fim mm* rnmw* Vtm'UmV+iX+V* 

subscribe! 

to 

Ruflairf’s Community Newspaper 

Since it first apneared in June 1973, the Rutland Voice has sought 
to provide an alternative source of news and public opinion for the 
Rutland community. Putting out a community newspaoer each month, 
with all volunteers, isn't easy, and, as you might guess, our most 
persistent problem has been simply bringing in enough money to con¬ 
tinue publication. 

We are dependent on the advertisers in the community who support 
the paper to continue to provide our printing costs, and perhaps make 
possible a bi-weekly Voice in the near future. Meamshile, merely 
to hang on we need about $100 each month for rent, electricity phone, 
and other office expenses. Presently, this comes from donations and 
sporadic fundraising efforts, such as our recent raffle. 

What we would like to do is to put the paper on a permanent continuing 
basis and to do this we are asking you to SUBSCRIBE. This means 
that the Rutland Voice will be mailed directly to you each month. You 
will be sure of getting each edition. Many people tell us that they miss 
one or more editions. But even if you pick up the paper each month, 
your subscription is necessary. We need at least 200 subscriptions 
right now to qualify for bulk-mailing rates. We'll continue to distribute 
the paper free--with donations accepted--as we have in the past, but 
your subscription assures you of getting every edition, and helps the 

Voice stay alive. 4 A 

- SS please fill out the card below and mail it along with $5 {or more 

if you can) --make checks out to the Rutland Voice . Thank you. . . 



The Voice provides free classified 
ads for people selling personal mer¬ 
chandise, holding garage sales, etc. 
Write Rutland Voice , 13 Center St. 

Retired professor and wife SEER 
PERMANENT HOUSE RENTAL. 

Call 672-3456. 

Eormica & steel DINETTE SET 
w, 4 chairs, at bargain price be¬ 
cause it is in the way:$20. 422-3811 

1 6-foot fiberglass CANOE , needs 
patching, banana yellow* Cruise 
gently through Summer. $150 
Call 773-9698. 

Free Kittens: 5 weeks old 
call: 459-2,913 


FOUND: Dark gray, male, 
Persian Cat. Call Mrs, Smith 
77^-3838 



To the Editor, 

Took my own and my neighbor’s 
kids - 4 in all - to the Rec Dept, 
Easter party today. Came home 
with four rather depressed kids. 

It seems the "party" was really 
a competition. At least 90% of the 
kids went home as losers. 

When I was in the Army, a basic 
rule of handling people was !l Don T t 
sit the troops facing the Sun. " It 
means that an organizer should be 
aware of what is happening to the 
average person in the group* 

My kids spent one and a quarter 
hours sitting op the floor listening 
to instructions and waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen* They spent a half 
hour standing in lines waiting for 
Judgements. They did spend 10 min¬ 
utes hunting for candy -- competi¬ 


tively. Also, they were given a 
glass of juice, No* games, no songs, 
no dancing, no reflection on what¬ 
ever it is that Easter means, not 
even an Easter bunny. What a,party. 
They weren’t even given a chance 
to look at all the decorated Easter 
eggs entered in competition. 

We cheered up on the way home 
by looking for Easter bottles and 
cans. Then we bought some ice 
cream. 

Sam Bunge 
Rutland 

Dear Sam, 

Don f t be such a bad sport. I mean, 
don't you want your kids to grow up 
to be President? Life ain’t a bowl 
of cherries, you know* By the way, 
what does Easter mean? 

S. Williams 


The following is an interview with 
Ruth Fernandes 26, a graduate 
of Rutland High School, 1967. 

She still lives in the Rutland area 
and here reflects on a recent ar¬ 
ticle in the Voice about teenagers* 

When I was in high-school, we 
didn't have that many places to go to, 
but we didn't hang'around the streets* 
We’d go to our friends' houses 
different friends at different times, 

11 And I don T t know if the kids are 
out every night of the week, but our 
parents didn’t let us out every 
night of the week: we had school 
work to do 

, . "Who do you think is ruining 
the rec cen ter now? Itis the kids 
who are ruining it--if they’d show 
a little initiative and take care of 
it themselves, if they did that it 
would be different, , * 

,r Do they have to have someone 
give them something to do? What's 
the matter with bicycle riding? 


"Why should the City invest a tot 
of money in a * 11 Y" or a rec center 
when they can't even take care of 
what they go ? 

"I think Rutland made a big 
mistake in not enclosing the 
pool at White’s playground. * * 
Bennington has in indoor pool, game 
rooms,, some meetings rooms -- 
they rent out the rooms* They 
have vending machines there when, 
you can buy junk to eat. It's 
really nice* It r s too bad that Rut¬ 
land didn't do that. 

"I'm not saying there could not 
be more to do* But then there 
will always be a bunch of kids that 
ruin it. At the RAH A skating rink, 
some kids have wrecked the bath¬ 
rooms --just hanging around the 
warming rooms. They don't even 
skate* M 

Our hang-out used to be Sewards. 
On Friday night and Saturday night 
they had a minimum --only 25 or 
50£, They had to protect themselves 
too. I can sympathize with them, 

(the kids) wanting to hang out. What 
we’d do is all go buy some sodas 
and chips and maybe bring some 
guitars, sit around, 

ff I do feel sorry for the kids* but 
they have to take some initiative 
before anyone is going to do any¬ 
thing for them, " 

M My parents were one of the few 
parents that allowed me out on 
school nights. But that was the 
exception. But back then we went a 
full day --from 8-3 
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HOUSE REPAIRS 
CARPENTRY 
YARD MAINTENANCE 
LIGHT HAULING 
Reasonable Rates 
BOMOSEEN CONTRACTORS 
468-225^ 
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5VWHC FILM SHOWING 

The Southern Vermont Womens 1 
Health Center will present the 2nd 
film in a two-nart series on the 
changing roles of men and women 
in America, on Tuesday May 18, 
at 7:30 p*m. in the Rutland Free 
Library Nella Grimm Fox Room, 

The film, entitled "Men's Lives", 
is a superb documentary, and has 
won a number of film awards. 
Admission is free, 

DARK OF THE MOON: a olay 
will be performed by the Cast'e- 
ton College Players April 28- 
May Latithe college' s Fine Art 
Center at 8: 15 pm Call 
468-5611 for more info 

R* Q» C* FOOD STAMP HOURS 

The Rutland Opportunity Council 
has extended its food stamp ser¬ 
vice to include a few evening hours 
on strategic days during each month. 
R + O. C. hopes that this effort will 
make the purchase of food stamps 
more convenient for working people. 
Hours for the month of May thus 
far determined are: 


Daytime: Mon-Fr i. 9: 00-4: 00 
Saturdays 9:00-12:00 
Evening: Mon. May 3rd 4:00-7:00 
Tues, May 4th 4:00-7:00 
Mon. May!7th 4:00-7:00 
Tues, May 18th 4:D0-7:Q0 


DOG OBEDIENCE CLASSES 

The Rutland Recreation Dept* is 
now holding dog obedience training 
classes at the Rotary Fieldhquse , 
under the direction of Mrs* Pearl 
Fuller. Dogs must be 5 months or 
older and be fully inoculated. Call 
773-3972 for more information. 


EARL ROBINSON TO PERFORM 

Earl Robinson* one of America's 
most distinguished folk singers and 
composers, will give a concert at 
the Rutland High School auditorium 
on Saturday, May 8th, at 8:oo pm. 

Robinson is best known for his 
"Ballad for Americans", "Joe Hill", 
and "Black and White. " He is a maj¬ 
or figure in folk music history in 
this country, and a veteran of the 
labor movements of the 1920's and 
30 r s. His concert in Rutland will 
be part of his becentennial tour 
across the nation 
The concert is a benefit for the 
Southern Vermont Women's Health 
Center's community education/out¬ 
reach programs Tickets are on 
sale at the Stereo Theater, Johnson's 
Leathers, and the Women's Health 
Center, Advance purchase is 
recommended* 

NURSES INVITEE 

The American Association of 
Critical-Care Nurses will hold a 
meeting on Wednesday, May 5 at 
the Rutland Area Vocational-Tech¬ 
nical Center at 7:30pm* AU inter¬ 
ested Registered Nurses are urged 
to attend for the purpose of forming 
a Vermont Chapter of AACN. 


R. S» V, F* NEWS 

The Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program is a people organization 
which seeks a meaningful role in 
retirement for older persons* 

R. S. V* P. works on a simple con¬ 
cept -- that older people are a 
vast natural resource of talent 
that can and should be utilized in 
the communtiy* 

If you have one or two hours a 
week to share call R. S, V. F. at 
775-3543, People are needed to 
help younger persons with reading 
skills, at nursing homes and at the 
Rutland Hospital to visit or trans¬ 
port patients, at the Rutland Cor¬ 
rectional Center, and at any of 50 
volunteer stations - th r oughout the 
county that NEED your service 


BAZaAR 

A Bazaar will be held at the 
Grace Congregational Church on 
Tuesday, April 27th from 10:00 
a, m* to 5:30 p*-m. to raise funds 
for the local Retired Senior Vol¬ 
unteer Program, and to provide 
an outlet for Seniors to sell their 
handicrafts such as Knitted arti¬ 
cles, quilts, ceramics, hand carv¬ 
ings, paintings and other items. 

Help is needed to collect old 
or new books , white elephant items, 
baked goods and such, and in en¬ 
couraging older people to sell 
their handiwork. 80% of the sale 
price will be kept by the craftsman. 
If you can help, please call the 
R* S. V. P, office at 775-3 543. 
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SAFETY AT. U-S. SAMICA 


Although it took some time and work, 
the "3-M" plant {Now owned by U. 5* 
Samica) on Windcrest Road in Rutland 
Town, is a safe and healthy workplace, 
according to Bill Austin Bill Austin 
is a member of the U* S* Steelworkers 
Unionwhich represents the workers at 
the plant. Austin oversees safety and 
health problems in the plant for the 
union 

It was not always this way. Accord¬ 
ing to Don Stevens, a long-time em¬ 
ployee and past -president of the 
union, the union always felt it im¬ 
portant to have someone from the 
union work-ibrce involved with health 
and safety in the plant "For years, " 
Stevens said, "we fought to get on 
that safety committee. Management 
never thought there was anything to 
fix They might fix something small, 
but they wouldn't notice expensive 
hazards. ff 

All that is in the past, however, ac¬ 
cording to Bill Austin. For the past 
year and a half he has been the union 
representative who inspected health 
and safety problems, along with some¬ 
one from the plant's management. 

"If one of the people working there 
have a gripe, he'll talk to me and I'll 
write it up for the lead foreman It's 
been pretty successfu 1 working this 
way Once a month, myself and the 
lead foreman inspect for safety* We 
find little things, but nothing major, " 

The past few years, VOSHA, the 
Vermont Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, has been mon¬ 
itoring work-places for safety and 
health conditions. What has been 



"The dust level was also a problem ' 
Austin noted, but a roto-cone, ("like 
a huge, gigantic vacuum cleaner") 
wasput in to take out the dust. " 

"As far as I know, " Austin went 
on, "they've never been fined by 
VOSHA, so they must be doing some¬ 
thing right because VOSHA 1 s a pretty 
strong outfit , I think VOSHA's 
a good thing --if there's a safety 
hazard, if it's not taken care of, I 
can get in touch with VOSHA. And 
it's a good thing for the men, be¬ 
cause the company's a little bit 
scared of them. " 

Austin added that "You don’t have 
to be unionized to get in touch with 
VOSHA* " 


Austin's impression of VOSHA ? 

"I've been on the saftey committee 
one a a half years and there have 
been two VOSHA visits The VOSHA 
inspector walked around and tested 
for noise. He found the noise too 
high so the plant took it on themselves 
For a while workers had to use head- 


Austin said that there was no real 
safety or health problems at U. S, 
Samica., although he noted U. S* Sam¬ 
ica, which bought the plant 6 months 
ago, is "more co-operative than 3-M* 
There hasn't been any real safety 
problem, and if there is anything, 
in a very short time it's taken care 
of. I think all the men are pretty 
happy with the company Since I've 


phones* But then after a while they 
put mufflers on the air-pumps and that been safety man, only about 4 guys 
really cut down the noise Now it's* have approached me about safety, " 
under VOSHA levels* " -M. Brown 


Part of a fresco by Diego Rivera 
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LIVING WITH A RETARDED CHILD 


Barbara and Roy Thompson of 
Countryside Estates, Rutland Town, 
are the parents of a three year old 
girl, Katherine. Kathy is mentally 
retarded; she has "Down's syndrome. TT 
This means that at some time in her 
life her mental development will level 
off and she will not be a normal per¬ 
son. "Down's syndrome 11 has some¬ 
times been referred to as "mongoloid- 
ism" because of the facial structure 
of those affected. Medically, Down 1 s 
symdrome is a genetic defect: those 
with the disease has an extra chromo¬ 
some. Although doctors are not sure 
why certain children have Down's 
syndrome, it is more common among 
children born from older womens- 
women having their first child in their 
late thirties or forties. 

How has Kathy T s special problem 
affected the lives of the Thompsons? 
They spoke to the Voice recently and 
their comments follow. 

"When Kathy was born, " Barbara 
said, "the doctor told us immediately. 
It was total shock I guess. I didnlt 
really believe it. The reality doesn T t 
set in for a long time." 

M It r s a traumatic experience, es¬ 
pecially at the beginning, especially 
for the lady, 11 Roy added. "The doc¬ 
tor warned us not to be encouraged 
by something that happens --not to 
think that the child will turn out nor¬ 
mal. Some parents apparently don’t 
believe it, and this can be very dis¬ 
astrous for the child and the parents, 
too. M 

What’s it like to be the parent of a 
retarded child? Said Barbara: M I 
don T t think she causes any problems. 
She's slower than a normal child, but 
no problem in day to day living. But 
we notice improvements as time goes 
on. She has no problem with co-ord¬ 
ination or things like that. But what 
we expect is that she T ll stop growing 
mentally at some point. The import¬ 
ant thing, though, is to work with them 
while they are young and at home. 11 

ir I do work with her quite a bit, M 
Barbara said. "Today (it snowed) 
she was kind of bored. I made some 
pie crust dough. She made a mess. 

We baked the stuff and she was very 
proud. She paints and draws, uses 
play-dough, all that stuff. She also 
■ikes to tag along behind me as T make 
beds do the laundry, etc- M 

"Shelikesattention, 11 Roy added, 

"like any child; but the difference is 
that,she needs attention. " 

"She counts, knows her colors, but 
you have to repeat it more than with 
a normal child, " her mother said. 

Kathy attends a special class for 
children like herself at Rutland Cental 
Health, 3 days a week for a couple 
hours- "That r s good for her " Bar¬ 
bara says, "Otherwise she wouldn’t 
see other small children* There aren't 
small children in the neighborhood. " 

The Thompsons have also attended 
parents' seminars, a series of meet¬ 
ings where everyone sat around and 
talked about their common problem. 
"That was helpful," Roy said, "Some 
parents are having hassles with chil¬ 
dren feeding themselves. Toilet¬ 
training is a problem with some chil¬ 
dren; but not with Kathy. " T ^ \ 



Barbara, Kathy and Roy Thompson at home 


How do the Thompsons live with the 
fact that their child is not normal 9 
Does it depress them 9 "I don't think 
it causes any depression, " Barbara 
said "but I wonder what she’ll do 
when we aren't here. But you count 
your blessings that she isn't having 
some other problems and we iust let 
her be the best she can be. " 

"Sometimes,.? Roy said, I think, 
gee, I won’t be able to do this or that, 
but it’s a fleeting thing. Sometimes 
I think of the things she’s going to 
miss: getting married, having chil¬ 
dren, but then we won’t have some 
of the problems of parents of normal 
children. " 

"She’s very good-natured, " Bar- _ 
bara added,"and affectionate. That’s 
a trait of Down's syndrome. So from 
that point of view, in a way it's eas¬ 
ier Our biggest concern, though has 
been her health: but we’ve been lucky. 
Many Down's syndrome children have 
respiratory problems f but Kathy 
hasn’t. " 

What does the future hold for Kathy 9 
The Thompsons feel that she will 
have to have special schooling and 
the Rutland schools now provide school- 
ling for children like Kathy from age 
7. 

Barbara mentioned one child with 
Down's syndrome she knows in Pitts- 
ford that goes to regular school, "He’s 
8 years old. He gets on the bus, 
takes his lunch like every other kid, " 
She added that she has a friend in 
Massachusetts who is a teacher, 
and there some children with Down's 
symdrome take some classes with 
normal children, and her teacher- 
friend has told her that those Down’s 
symdrome children benefit by not be¬ 
ing together all the time. "What mv 
friend said to me is what they can do 
with other children they should. But ^ 
there are things ^they have to do all 
in a group. " 

But what about further into the fu¬ 
ture? The Thompsons say that there 
are "sheltered workshops," where they 
can live in a dorm and have their own 
rooms, with houseparents. "But. " 

Roy noted, "a lot depends on the stage 
of development she attains. Doctors 
can't predict at all where she'll end 
up. So it T s a kind of wait and see 
game to see what happens. You kind 
of hope she'll be semi-self-sufficient. 
The advice we've had is to give her as 


much development as she can take 
in her early years, " 

How has Kathy affected the other 
people in the Thompson's life 9 Bar¬ 
bara said that with her family it has 
made no difference. "They were very 
supportive. But I f ve met people in 
grocery stores --acquaintances-- 
they say 'Oh, she's cute. But you 
have as much fun as you would with 
any other child ' But then you con¬ 
sider the source. You can’t^be that 
thin - skinned " 

Also, as far as other people go, 
the Thompsons would like people to 
be forthright: if there’s something 
you want to know, " Roy says, "Ask 
it. If I don't want to tell you I won’t* " 
"But it's easier today than 20 years 
ago. When I was growing up, if you 
had an abnormal child, you'd hide 
her But now people don't do that 
We talk openly to anyone who asks a 
question. We don’t make a point of 
saying, as soon as someone hits the 
door ’ This is our abnormal child, 
but we don't hide it either. " 

For the Thompsons, life with Ka¬ 
thy doesn't seem to be that different 
-from other parents of young children, 
and the changes that any child brings 
into one's life* "We take her every¬ 
where, " Roy said,' "out to dinner, 
down to the pizza parlor. " 

As Barbara put it, "If you don't 
have one problem such as a'retarded 
child, something else hits you along 
the line. People with normal children 
have a lot of problems, too* " Roy 
adds, "And there are a lot of things 
in life you can do something about so 
it's best to learn to accept the things 
you can't do anything about, " 

As a final note, Barbara added: 

"1 can't say enough about how great 
the program and teqchers are at Rut¬ 
land Mental Health and how fortunate 
we feel to have such a program avail¬ 
able to us, " 

-M, Brown 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 

Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Ifealth Settle * 
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Overall view of theilarge area flooded when 
Moon Brook backed ub against debris under 
Granger'St. Bridge. 1 


Under the arch of Granger St, traffic 
bridge, an .accumulation of scran wood, 
cans and a chunk of styrofoam 


SALUTE TO THE D.P.W. 


OH A JOB WELL DOME 


Many times people feel that gov¬ 
ernment at the 1 ocal level is not re¬ 
sponsive to small neighborhood prob¬ 
lems that exist in Rutland City, A 
Recent situation that prevailed atthe 
site of the Granger Street bridge over 
Moon Brook represents just such a 
problem# In this case, appropriate 
and extensive action taken by the Rut¬ 
land Department of Public Works in¬ 
dicates that'"officials in the city are 
concerned about the welfare of all 
citizens. 

The accompanying photographs 
show several of the undesirable con¬ 
ditions that existed at this site dur¬ 
ing early spring# Basically, an ac¬ 
cumulation of debris ranging from 
scrap lumber through tin cans to 
tires and shopping carts had piled 
up against a water pipe that passes 
under the bridge. This debris acted 
as a dam and caused the backing up 
and ponding of Moon Brook vater to 
the east of Granger St. Many parents 
were concerned that the depth of this 
water posed a definite hazard to 
young children u-using the footbridge 
at this site* Further, the high level 
of water in the brook elevated the wa¬ 




ter table in the surrounding neighbor¬ 
hood which was partly responsible 
for water seeping into the cellars of 
adjoining homes. 

Had the high water level persisted 
into the warmer weather, the 'arge 
flooded area with its slow-moving 
water would have been a breeding 
ground for countless mosquitoes. In 
addition, the pressure of water and 
debris upon the water pipe under the 
bridge may have led to its failure. 

Upon being made aware of the sit¬ 
uation at the site, Mr* Patrick * 

Gar ah an. Commissioner of Public 
Works, took appropriate steps and 
with the coming of warm weather 
and lower water levels during the 
recent dry spell, his crews spent 
considerable time and effort and re¬ 
moved all of the debris and dredged 
several parts of the stream bed* 
Moon Brook now flows freely, rap¬ 
idly, and cleanly in^its bed in the 
Granger St. area. 

We can all show our appreciation 
to the personnel of the D* P. W, for 
this job well-done by doing our best 
to stop pollution of the streams, 
streets and sidewalks within our City. 

-A* N* J. 



Granger St. traffic and footbridges in 
background with ponded water tapping up 
on neighborhood lawns 



The white tape on the pole shows the water 
level of Moon Brook at shoulder height on 
thi^ Q grade student After the clean-up 

the water would barely cover his ankles 
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MAY IS MENTAL HEALTH MONTH 

In recognition of Mental Health 
Month, Rutland Mental Health Service 
has planned two events. A series of 
workshops designed to help people 
improve their communication skills 
is scheduled for three evenings in 
May at the Rutland Library, and four 
discussions on the agency's programs 
and concerns will be aired on WHWB 
during the first 4 Mondays in May. 

Also, a work-day is set for Sat, 

May 22 at RMH, 78 South Main St, 
at 10 am. to plant small shrubs and 
flowers for a more adequate meeting 
area on the back lawn. This project 
is a memorial to Frieda Vargish, a 
Ixjng-time and much beloved staff 
member. Friends of Frieda Vargish 
are cordially invited. 

COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOPS 

Conflicts and misunderstandings 

among family members, friends and 
co-workers are often the result of 
miscommunication, or giving unclear 
messages to others. Most of us have 
difficulty at times in saying clearly 
what we want to say, and in hearing 
what others are saying to us* 

Rutland Mental' Health Service is 
offering a series of three workshops 
on communications at the Rutland 
Library at 7:30 F. M # 

Thursday May 13: Introduction to 
Assertiveness Training: Learning to 
say "no" when you mean it, even when 
saying M yes M would be easier. The 
difference between assertiveness, 
aggressiveness and submissiveness. 
Leader: William Frey, Ph. D. 

Monday May 17: Communications 
Within The Family: Improving your 
skills in straight talk with your spouse 
children, parents or relatives. How 
to listen and hear the feelings behind 
the words.. 

Thursday May 27: Understanding 
Your Child's World : A chance to un~ 
derstand and appreciate how your 
child experiences his surroundings. 
Ways to improve your communications 

through understanding and through 

activities and games. 

Leaders: Matt Lamstein, Ed, M 
Betsy Morris, M, A, 


ON RADIO 

Four one-hour discussions are 
scheduled on Ed Larson's 10 am 
talk show on WHWB: 

Monday Mav 3: An Overview of 
Rutland Mental Health Service 
Gilbert Aliber, Exec* Director 
Monday Mav 10 Emergency and 
Intensive Care Services 
David Larson, M, D. 

Joseph Rainville of the Crisis Team 
Monday MayiJJ?: Group Home for 
Adolescents: An urgently needed 
service 

Matt Lamstein, Coordinator, Youth 
and Family Activities Program 
Monday Mav 24: Volunteer Programs 
RSVP: Sandra Cohen, Director 
Big Brother/Big Sister, Jeff Nielson 
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WANTED 



SILVER GOLD 

COINS • STAMPS 
CURIOS • MEDALS 
CURRENCY 

rare watches 



Political Americana 


i 


WOODCRAFT J 


HARDWARE 

!2 TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND' VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773 6626 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooer.s foa; rent 


and shampooer.s fot rent 



140 WEST ST. 
PUTLANO. VT, OS7D5 


TEU (B02j 775-2443 


If We tW7 Stop 

Do‘w£ Dayni^e, 

The EirtA •* Gro i *4 
T* N/««J a 
BahJ a.Je 

Job 





▼ HOUSEPAINTING ^ 

▼ Why not have a young professional 1 

paint your house this Summer’ ▼ 
^ 468-2405 4 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Order first and third Mondays 
of the month > 

. Pick-up. Second and fourth 
Mondays of the Month 
Orders: t-8' o&pn. 

.Pick-tip: 4-6 P- m, 

_At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
f;: _After 5, cal; 775-4957 
Special: Bread at reduced prices 


* 
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Laundramats (cont'd) 

Below: a comparision of Rutland laundramats . . 
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PLAZA 

WASH TUB 

SPEEDWASH 

WOODSTOCK AVE. 

FOREST ST. 

Location 

Rutland Plaza 

Cleveland Ave. 
near Ames Store 

Columbian Ave. 
near G. E. 

Woodstock Ave. 
onp. Vt. Cycle 

Forest St. 
near Cherry St. 

Washers 



(14 lb.) 

14 (ft 35(1 

(and 5 small 
washers (8)25<*) 

(12 lb.) 

10 (ft 35d * 

(small, 16 lb. ?) 

4 'ft 50d 


16 lb. 

14 l 5 ? 50(1 

6 (ft 60<1 

12 (ft 50(1 
(soon will be 60(1) 

*to be replaced 
w. larger mach. 


20 lb. 

6 (ft 75(1 

2 (ft 75 x 

30 lb. 

1 (ft $1.00 


Dryers 

12 (ft 10(1 
(7 min. ) 

13 <® 10(1 
(7 min. ) 

6 (ft 10< 

(10 min. ) 

1 (® 25^ 

(25 min. ) 

12 (® 10(1 
(7 1/2 min. ) 

4 (ft 10(1 

Dry . 

Cleaning ? 

Yes 

2 machines 

No 

Yes 

(ft $2. 75'lb. 

Yes 

No 

Misc. 

Wash^Fold 
(® 25(1 lb. 

Dollar Changer 

Wash & Fold 
(ft 30(1 'lb. 
Dollar Changer 

Sink 

Dollar Changer 

Sink w. air dryer 
Rug cleaner(&'75£ 
Dollar Changer 

Piano 

Coin Changers 

Hours 

7 am-9pm 

7 davs/wk 

7am- 10pm 

7 davs 7 wk 

7 am- 11pm 

7 am- 10pm 

? 

Attendant 

on 

Duty 

8am-5om M-Th 
8 am-6 pm F 

8am-3 pm Sat 

8-1 2-5,6-10 
Mon-Fri 

7-1,2-5,6-10 

Sat-Sun 

None 

(Box to leave note 
in case of machine 
failure) 

8am-5pm M-F 
8am-lorn Sat. 

? 


Rutland 

History 

JEWS 

The history of Jewish people in 
Rutland County extends to pre- 
Civil war days, attested to by 
gravestones in the Jewish Cemetery 
at EastPoultney. In those days, 
Poultney is said to have had a Syn¬ 
agogue. Bv 1906. the center of the 

Jewish population shifted to West 
Rutland and Rutland. A year later 
a Synagogue was built in West Rutland. 
Around 1910. a Jewish Organization 
was started in Rutland. Meetings 
were held at the members homes and 
the West Street office of Joseph 
Mintzer; services were in rented 
Lodge Halls. Baxter Memorial 
Library on Grove Street was pur¬ 
chased for use as a Synagogue in 
1927. This was the same year, when 
on May 28, the State of Vermont 
granted the Rutland Jewish Center 
Inc. , its present charter. 


silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

118 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt. 
Next to Vt. Transit 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 


Deli-Style Sandwiches 
Home-Made Soups Pies, 
& Cheesecake 

Bonnie and Johnny Petr one 



MORMONS 

Vermont played an important role 
in the rise of Mormonism - The 
Church of the Latter Day Saints. 

Joseph Smith, its founder, was born 
in Sharon in 1805 Brigham Young 
at Whitingham in 1801. The new faith 
was fast in its beginning as evidenced 
that by 1 835 two missionaries 
were at work in Montpelier. Brigham 
Young is noted to have visited 
Pawlet, where some followed him on 
the Trek to Salt Lake City. The 
census of 1850 reported 232 Vermonters 
in Utah, all Mormons, presumably. 

A Rutland branch of the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints was organized 
here in 1958, and presently has 16 
families in its congregation. 

GREEKS 

Greek families moved to the Rutland 
area after the turn of the present 
century, Greek Orthodox 
services here were conducted by 
visiting Priests, in the Trinity 
Episcopal Chapel, among other 
places. The old Christian Science 
Church building on Cottage Street 
was purchased and has been converted 
into the Greek Orthodox Center. 

ADVENTISTS 

Seventh Day Adventists began 
missionary work in the Rutland area 
area in 1885. Their first church 
was built in 1897 on North Main 
Street, and present-day services 
are held in a former bank building 
on Center Street. 

KU KLUX KLANSMEN 
Though religious views differed, 
it is said that all Vermont churches 
agreed by 1846 that they were 
opposed to Negro slavery, as 
practiced in the South . A Rutland 
Herald observer of the period 
estimated that four-fifths of Ver 
mont's inhabitants were in opposi¬ 
tion to the continuation of slavery. 

When the time came, Vermont 
sent more men in proportion to 
its population than other other 
state to fight in the Civil War. 


Notwithstanding all this, the Ku 
Klux Klan tried to gain member¬ 
ship with a meeting in Rutland in 
the 1920s. The fiery cross 
fizzled out ingloriously when car 
liscense plate numbers were copied 
down for publication. 

SHAKERS 

"Come then, friends of free 
thought! Come one, come all! 11 
Thus read an invitation (slanted 
towards M all philanthropists and 
reformers in and out of state) v 
to the Free Convention of Rutland 
held June 25-27, 1858. Among the 
topics discussed were Spiritualism 
and Shakerism. A number of 
resolutions were presented in¬ 
cluding one concerning Spiritualism 
which held that "an intelligent dis¬ 
course between embodied and dis¬ 
embodied human spirits is both 
possible and actual. ,f One speaker 
explained the Shaker or ,f Second 
Christian Church" beleived in "a 
celibate life, community of goods, 
separation from earthly government*, 
abolition of oaths, war , slavery 
and poverty; and an innocent lif^ " 

Some of the populace didn’t 
take kindly to various views 
(including those on Women’s 
Rights and immortality) which 
were expressed at the convention. 

A book had to be written to tell 
the "true tale" of the convention 
and dispel the malicious stories 
that had spread about the event. 

Spiritualistic doings and strange 
Psychic Phenomena at the Eddy 
household in Chittenden in 1874, 
attracted Nation-wide attention. 
Accounts of moonlight Seance s ; 

Indian Ghosts^and mediums at 
work in Chittenden, were carried 
by all leading newspapers and said 
to be "as marvelous a story as any 
to be found in history. " 

By ROBERT MURRAY 
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JUjH MUSIC 
t£“ST Schedule 

21 Center St. (Upstairs) 
Ph 7 75-2104 

J araes Ray B and (E lues & Slide 
Guitar) Monday May 3. 


son & Ainley 


(Banjos, Fiddles & Guitars) Mon 
Thurs-Fri-Sat, May 6,7,8, 10. 

Prism (Good Time, Gospel, B lues 
Rock Harmonies to Dance To. ) 
Thurs-Fri-Sat, May 13, 14, 15 . 

James Ray Band , Mon. , May 17 . 

Anita & Peter(Shawmut Minstrel 
Tribe, Original Music) 
Thurs-Fri-Sat, May 20, 21, 22 . 


EXPRESSO; TEAS 
& FULL SERVICE 


BAR- 

PIZZA 10 PMAM 
LUNCH & DINNER SPECIALS 

MON- SAT 11:00 AM-10:00PM 


DAILY! 


Johnson’s Leathers 

21 Center St. , Rutland 775-1533 


all BELTS 

kinds bags 

r GARMENTS 

°f HATS 

learners wallets 


& SILVER JEWELRY 
9 AM - 5PM Except Sunday 


GILL’S DELICATESSEN 

68 STRONGS AVE., RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Offering A Fine Selection of Quick-Service Foods 


| GILL'S MISSILE GRINDERS: 


FOUR SIZES: MINI. SMALL. LARGE AND GIANT. NUMEROUS VARI¬ 
ETIES TO SUIT MOST TASTES ON A DELICIOUS ITALIA N ROLL. 

SANDWICHES : 

HAM & CELERY. EGG & OLIVE. TUNA. ROAST BEEF, HA M& CHEESE. 
HOT HA M OR SAL A ML 


£ PIZZA: 

£ 


FOUR SIZES: SMALL 8". MEDIUM 10” LARGE 12", AND GIANT 15 
TEN TEMPTING TOPPINGS — PEPPERONI. MEATBALL. SALAMI. HOT 
SAUSAGE. MUSHROOMS, GREEN PEPPERS. HOT PEPPERS, ONIONS. AN¬ 
CHOVIES AND OLIVES. ANY COMBINATION WITH THIN OR THICK 
CRUST. 


I 
I 

£ SALADS: 

£ POTATO. CHOPPED OR SHREDDED COLESLAW, MACARONI & 
| 'TUNA, TOSSED SALAD, ZIPPY ITALIAN, DEVILED EGGS, AND BAKED 

£ 

I 
I 


t 

i 

8 

I 


I 

£ 

£ 

£ 


BEANS. 

MEATS & CHEESES : 

CUT TO YOUR DESIRED THICKNESS. INCLUDING HOT SPICED 
HAM, HOT PEPPERED HAM. BOILED HAM. ITALIAN SALAMI, AND 
MANY OTHERS. PROVOLONE, CHEDDAR, AMERICAN. SWISS AND RO¬ 
MANO CHEESE. 


ICE COLD BEVERAGES, GROCERIES, ICE CREAM AND “ICE’ 
j, Open Mon. Thru Sat. 8 a.m. to i o p. m . 


rm 


Boutique 
25 CENTER STREET, RUTLAND 
& THE GREAT RUTLAND MALL 


* 

* 

* — 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

************************ 
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Come see our 
new 

spring clothing!' 
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a watering 


place 


distinction 


t/u. 
* , 
pi. 


C^clX Ulr frumpy- - 

L*iQ- /?ruxje_s aX 

IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

187 North Mam St Rutland 

77 S-lofb 


************************ 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


GUITAR SALE Ends 


> M av 1 st 

l Colonial Paving & Sealing ; J 30% Off List 1 


Rutland, Vermont 


CALL 775-2102 

OR * 

* FREE ESTIMATES 775-4481 * 


peterson’s music 

48 Merchants Row 
773-8025 


RUTLAND COUNTY 
INFORMATION & REFERRAL 
CENTER 

I 38 1/2 Center St. , Rutland 
Information on Social Services in 
Rutland County 

Manager-Kay Carpenter 773-9146 


DONATIONS 

When you picked this paper up-- 
although it’s free--you may have 
seen a little donation can lying near- 
by. 

The Voice is published by 
volunteers, with our monthly expen¬ 
ses coming from advertising and 
donations. Our monthly expenses 
run about $180* Advertising brings 
in anywhere from $80-$ 120 a 
month. 

So if you can spare some snare 
change—put something into the 
donation box. We need it to keep 
publishing* 


p * * 
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Rutland 
VOSHA Finds 
Safety Hazards 



The foundry at Patch-Wegner, now Vermont 
Machine and Foundry 


Workers say 

PATCH-WEGNER not safe 


The Patch-Wegner plant on Howe 
St. , behind the Rutland Shopping Pla¬ 
za has been cited by the State of 
Vermont as a serious polluter for sev¬ 
eral years* But the problems inside 
are much worse than what comes out 
of the stack--i£ one listens to workers 
in the plant* 

According to several workers at the 
plant, there are many unsafe and un¬ 
healthy conditions, particularly in the 
foundry. One man pointed to a large 
overhead crane in the foundry and 
said that the track it runs on loosen¬ 
ed up* "On the roof you can see 
splices where there are supposed to 
be clamps M he said, 

Gordon Martindale, shop steward 
of the plant's local union (U, S. Steel¬ 
workers, Local 2829) mentioned that 
the rods the core-makers were using 
were crystalized and brittle* One 
broke recently injuring a man's back* 
"It was the fault of the material we 
had to work with, M he said, "The man 
hurt his back and had to visit the doc¬ 
tor several times," 

Martindale also said, "Everything 
should be checked off before they 
break --they'd be better off. " 

Herb Pickens, another foundry 
worker, mentioned that the crane, 
a large overhead crane that runs 
overhead the width of the foundry 
"vibrates up and down especially 
where the men work* " 


Martindale pointed to a couple of 
barrels near where he w as work¬ 
ing* "Those barrels are flamable, " 
he said "They shouldn’t be 
here The red and white one is al¬ 
cohol* I believe that should be in a 
separate room with exhaust fans 
and vents*" 

Thomas Knerr, also working 
nearby, added, "When they mix 
that stuff in the black barrel, van- 
elite, with the alcohol, it will ex¬ 
plode, They will explode if you 
spray them. One day I had a torch 
too close to the bucket and it blew 
up. And it’s also bad for your lungs," 

Knerr who used to work as a 
spray-painter said, "I believe State 
law says you're supposed to be 
soraying in a closed room with a 
suction fan* " The spraying evi¬ 
dently is done in the large open 
foundry, "When you spray you can 
smell that stuff all over this place, " 
Knerr said. He also pointed out an 
area filled with heavy cores and 
castings saying "This aisle is sup¬ 
posed to be kept clear at all times* " 

Herb Pickens, also working near¬ 
by, pointing to a large puddle, said 
"When it rains it leaks here and all 
over the shop* " 

cont'd: Page 7 


The Vermont Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration( VOSHA) 
has found numerous safety and health 
violations in Rutland workplaces 
over the past two years, Patch- 
Wegner seems to have been the 
worse offender, in terms of vio¬ 
lations of safety and health prob¬ 
lems. 

In February, 1975, Patch-Wegner, 
(now Vermont Foundry, since it 
has been recently acquired by an 
out-of-state firm) was inspected 
and found to have 16 health and 
safety violations* On April 4, 1975 
VOSHA fined them $550, however, 
on the 19th of May, the fine was 
reduced to $295* The Patch- 
Wegner violations were for exces¬ 
sive noise > over-exposure to 
crystalline silica, failure to pro¬ 
vide a respiratory protective pro¬ 
gram, non-monitoring of asbestos 
and a few others. In February, 
Patch-Wegnaer was also cited for 
36 non-serious violations* Of 
these, seven fines were actually 
assessed, ranging $30- $55* 

These non-serious violations in¬ 
cluded failure to provide protec¬ 
tive barriers, personal protective 
equipment 7 fire-extinquishers j 
warning signals and others. 

Other local firms fined by VOSHA 
included 3M, Rutland Plywood, 
Rutland Fire-Clay, Moore Bus¬ 
iness Forms, Tampax, Carris 
Reels and General Electric* 

None of the afore mentioned 
firms received as serious cita¬ 
tions oi as high fines as Patch- 
Wegner, 

3 -M(nowU. S* Samica) was in¬ 
spected May, 1975 and 12 viola¬ 
tions were found. A fine of $120* 
was issued May 22, 1975* 

An inspection in July, 1974 found 
15 violations at Rutland Plywood, 
and VOSHA fined them $125. Vio¬ 
lations of Rutland Plywood included: 
holes in the floor, unsafe ladders, 
unguarded saw and veneer slicer, 
ungrounded electrical equipment 
and too much*noise in the saw 
and chipper areas* 

, . f 

cont'd nage 7 
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VOICE BOX 


Rutland Voice 

13 Center St. 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly excent August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions. Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year. 

Staff for this issue: 


I 


Donna Abraham 
Ted Ames 
Michael Brown 
M- S. Clynne 
Arthur Johnson 
Nels Johnson 
Kathy Waters 
Beverly Zaceski 
Don Stevens 


The Voice provides free classified 
ads for people selling personal mer¬ 
chandise, holding garage sales, etc. 
Write Rutland Voice , 13 Center St. 

WANTED 

Girl Scout Leader seeking old 
Girl Scout uniforms, insignia, 
books and other memorabilia for 
use during the Bicentennial 
Celebration. Call: 773 - 6868 

We need books , magazines , 
comics , games , and 1 gallon 
glass 'ge. mouth jars for 4 - H 
Camp this summer. P ease 
bring any and aH things to 78 So. 
Main St. or call 775 - 2381 and 
I will try to pick things up. 

Matt Lamstein 

FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 8 track TAPE DECK, 

” NIVICO CHR - 250" 

Sansui reverb AMPLIFIER , 

"RA - 500" 

Reel to reel "TEAC" TAPE DECK 
with automatic reverse 
55 gal. AQUARIUM , all access. 
Phone; 775 - 2646 

FOR SALE: MICROFILM READER 
also has Microfiche reading 
attachment. Made by University 
Microfilms, Inc. , a division of 
Xerox Coro. $80. 00 
Phone: 422 - 3811 

FOR SALE: HONDA 125 , 1974, 
good shape. Call: 259 - 2730 
before 5 PM ( East Wallingford) 

FOR SALE: 1965 Ford 3/4 ton truck, 
runs well, good brakes, tires, etc, , 
body rough. Good around the farm. 
$75.00 Tel. 775-0782 after 6:00 pm 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Settle v ( 


WE MEED HELP! 

We want to print what is going 
on in Rutland. We need your help. 
We need writers or people who 
have something they want to say 
and are willing to talk to someone 
from the Volc^ We need people 
to help distribute the paper in 
your neighborhood* Write us: 

13 Center St. , or call evening: 
773-7363 


WINE 


J 


FREE ADS 



In an age when there is much 
emphasis on natural foods, that most 
natural of beverages > wine, is in¬ 
creasing in popularity in the United 
States* Wines can be made from 
fruits, grains, even flower petals, 
but the subject of this article, and 
others like it to follow in the Voice, 
is wine made from grapes. The sim- 
ple process of fermentation of grape 
juice into wine may have been ac¬ 
cidently discovered when some early 
man heaped several bunches of wild 
grapes in a primitive bowl. The 
weight of the upper bunches pressed 
the juice out of the lower bunches 
and fermentation began, perhaps 
going unnoticed, until the owner of 
grapes and bowl chanced to sample 
and savor the resultant wine. 

AH alcoholic beverages employ 
fermentation in their production. 
Basically, fermentation is a chem- ! 
leal process in which yeast acts on 
sugar and changes it to alcohol and 
carbon dioxide gas. If the result¬ 
ing product is not protected from 
the atmosphere^ fermentation will 
continue to the point that the pro¬ 
duct becomes vinegar. In the fer¬ 
mentation of grape juice into wine, 
the carbon dioxide is allowed to 
escape, creating what is known as 
a still wine. Most table wines are 
still wines. When the carbon diox¬ 
ide is retained in the wine, a spark¬ 
ling wine, such as champagne, is 
produced. Any liquid that contains 
sugar can be caused to ferment by 
the addition of yeast. The reason 
for claiming wine to be a natural 
beverage is that yeast does not have 
to be added manually to the sugary 
juices resulting from the Dressing 
of the grapes. The air above the 
vineyards is full of microscopic 
yeast molds which settle on the 
grapes, insuring the presence of 
yeast in the juices after pressing* 

The sugar necessary to fer¬ 
mentation is contained in the grapes, 
of course, Wines made from grapes 


AROUND THE CORNER 

Around the corner I have a friend 
in this great city that has no end; 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on 
and before I know a year is gone, 
and I nver see my old friend's face 
for life is a swift and terrible race. 
He knows I like him just as well 
as in the days when I rang his bell 
and he rang mine. We were young¬ 
er then. And npw we are busy 
tired men; tired with playing fool¬ 
ish games, tired of trying to make 
a name, "Tomorrow!' I say I will 
call on Jim just to show I am think¬ 
ing of him. But tomorrow comes 
and tomorrow goes and the distance 
between us grows and grows. A- 
round the corner? yet miles away, . , 
Here's a telegram sir. , . 

Jim died today 

And that’s what we get and deserve 
in the around the corner a vanished 
friend, , t . 

-Charles Hanson Town 
(submitted by Don Stevens) 


MUSIC 
Schedule \ 

21 Center St. (Upstairs) 
Ph 775-2104 

Dog’s Daydream 
Dickie Hall &r Tom Freiheit 
{ Harmonica, Guitar %z Vocals } 
Thur, Fri, Sat, May 27, 28, 29* 
Otis Ridley ( Original Music } 

( formerly Big Lost Rainbow ) 
Thur, Fri, Sat, June 3,4, 5 . 

Tiger fc Rose 



( 5 piece Country Rock Band ) 
Mon Tues,Wed* June 7 8, 9* 


James Rav Band 
( Blues & SUde Guitar) 

Thurs, Fri, Sat. June 10 , 11, 12* 
Chris Kleeman ( Guitar) 

Mon, Tues, Wed* June 14, 15, 16* 
Prism's Shadow 


(Gospel, Blues, Mandolin & Rock) 
Thurs Fri, Sat, June 17, 18, 19. 

Jolly Roger Band w/ Roger Cowan \ 
Mon, Tues, Wed* June 21, 22, 23, 
June 24, 25, 26. . To Be Announced, 


EXPRESSO, TEAS 

& FULL SERVICE BAR 

PIZZA 10 PM- 2 AAA 

LUNCH & DINNER SPECIALS DAILY 

l MON- SAT 11:00 AM-10:00 PM % 

5 


high in sugar content will be high in 
alcohol content* Following ferment¬ 
ation, wines are allowed to mature 
in casks of oak or some other wood. 
In this aging process, the wines de¬ 
velop their special flavors and other 
qualities. While this process sounds 
quite simple from thisBorief descrip¬ 
tion, it is complicated in the produc¬ 
tion of fine wines by the blending of 
the product of various types of 
granes grown in different localities. 
Further, the conditions under which 
the aging takes place influence the 
end prcTduct. Thus, as the old say¬ 
ing has it, ff Thereby hangs a tale. M 
And it is this tale that will unfold in 
this series of articles in future is¬ 
sue s of the Voice. . 

A, N.J. 
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what’s going on at 

RUTLAND HIGH? 


"They lay off good teachers. " 

"Too many kids in a class. " 

"No communications between the 
students and administration, M 

Although there could hardly be any 
consensus of opinion amoung the 
students at Rutland High School, 
the abo\e were some comments 
students made recently. 


Losing a good teacher was of con¬ 
cern to several students that the 
Voice talked to. Diane MacDonald 
said, "Mrs* Rhodes (her English 
teacher) got laid off next year be - 
cause she was hired last in the 
English Department* I think she 
should stay. She relates to all of 
her students. M Sandy Manning 
agreed "I think Mrs. Rhodes is a 
good teacher and I think she should 
stay. " Currently, School Board 
policy is to lay-off teachers on the 
basis of seniority. 

Some students thought that it would 
be helpful if the students could 
"grade 11 their teachers in some way. 
Bill Taylor, a junior at RHS, said, 
"Last year they tried to grade the 
teachers* The Student Council 
wanted to grade the teachers, but 
it might turn into a popularity con¬ 
test. 11 Diane MacDonald thought 
"grading" teachers would be a 
good idea "if people would just 
be asked how well the teachers, 
teach. " Tim Rushford thought any 
grading of teachers "should be for 
our benefit* There's a lot of pres¬ 
sure for jobs--if it came to that 
teachers would be handing out A's. " 
However, Glenn Campbell thought, 

"if students grade teachers it should 
be for The teachers 1 benefit * * I 
think students should be allowed to 
criticize constructively* "Some 
teachers he added "not very many, 
han: 1 put evaluations for themselves. , 
they do that to help themselves* " 

Joe McClallen agreed * "You'd 
think most kids would overlook 
their teachers personalities and 
get down to who is a good teacher. " 

Lincoln Fenn, Social Studies teacher 
at the High School and advisor to 
the Student Council, said, "There 
hasn't been any evaluation of the 




"Why do people take drugs 7 " asks Jerry Kreitzer, 
of his senior social studies class* The class, an elective, 
does "values clarification" and other innovative things. 
Principal William Timbers had praise for Kreitzer, a 
new teacher at RHS and the class. 


teachers in the oast 12 years, that 
I've been teaching here* I think it 
has a worthwhile but limited use. 

But you're on dangerous grounds if 
you make it part of the hiring and 
the firing* I think the seniority 
system now in use is satisfactory. " 
Fenn agreed that the teacher some 
students were concerned about losing 
was a good teacher "but she's 
last in line, " he said, "The School 
Board makes the policy and everyone 
follows. It's probably the only fair 
way. " 

Discussing the high school's ad¬ 
ministration, Bill Taylor said 
"Mrs, Fregosi (the Assistant Prin¬ 
cipal) runs the school, runs the kids. 
Mr* Timbers runs the business part 
of the school. Anybody can push 


Timbers around a 
of the students* " 


little, he's afraid 


Senior Chuck Hodgson had stronger 
words: "This school stinks, " he 
said. "No communications between 
the students and the administration. " 
Hodgson, who is business editor of 
the yearbook, mentioned the diffi¬ 
culty he had in getting a $15. reim¬ 
bursement through the school office, 
"We were supposed to get measured 
for caps and gowns last November " 
he complained "but that didn't 
happen until April, " "Between the 
students and the teachers there is 
some communication, but not bet¬ 
ween the students and the adminis¬ 
tration, " "I think the students are 
as happy as could be under present 
conditions, " he added, "I think the 
facultys 1 good but Timbers doesn't 
take stands on his own, he just goes 
along." 

Hodgson also added "I don't see 
why we should have a closed campus. 
Why were mini-courses dropped? 

They used to have alot of good 
courses. Why can't students 
study something in depth on 
their own ? " 


Principal William Timbers 
disagreed with some students 
opinion of hife role* "I see as 
many students as Mrs, Fregosi 
does. We share most responsi¬ 
bilities," he said* "The general 
public doesn't really care about 
the schools, " he added. "They're 
apathetic. There seems to be 
a negative feeling toward edu¬ 
cation on the Dart of some people* " 

On the choice of courses the 
principal pointed out that the 
high school has an "arena" 
system of students choosing 
courses* Under this system, a 
list of possible courses is made 
up and the students go into an 
"arena" (the gyrn) to pick which 
courses they want. The courses 
that then become actually 

available are those which enough 
students sign up for. 


FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Summer schedule in effect 
until Sent* 

Order first Monday of the month 
June 7 

Pick - up second Monday of 
the month June 14 
Orders: 1-8 o;.m, 

Pick-Up: 4-6 p, m. 

At Forest Park Forest 
and Granger Streets* 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-4957 


VERMONT COUNTRY 

REAL ESTATE 


EDWARD D. AM^S 

1, 000 acre s in 10 
acre lots - or 

Phone 4002) 773*0265 
27S West Street 

RUTLAND. VT. 05701 

whole farm 

• FARMS 


• BUILDINO LOTS 

Financing 
by owner 

• INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 



















COMING TO RUTLAND 


BUSES 

If all goes according to plan, public 
transportation will cdme to Rutland 
in a little over a month. Working 
with a $91, 000* grant from the 
Federal Highway Administration, 
the Downtown Development Corpor¬ 
ation, will set up a bus system in 
Rutland and surrounding towns this 
summer According to Paul Bien¬ 
venu the executive director of 
the corporation (DBC), the system 
will include two twenty passenger 
buses working on fixed routes in 
Rutland City and three van-type 
buses, working on a demand-res¬ 
ponse {dial-a-ride) type system 
outside the city* Also, tentatively 
available, is $57,000* for salaries 
from the Manpower offices. 



The city routes are not yet established 
but it is expected that the buses will ^ 
run from 6:30am to about 6pm, six 
days a week* Evening hours were 
unsure. Although the fare has not 
been set Bienvenu said he expects 
it to be about 3Q-40£ for in city 
rides* n I doubt it’ll be more than 
40£" he said* On the demand re¬ 
sponse rides the fare will be 
according to distance* 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
4 
♦ 

Bienvenu estimated that within the a 
City, with three buses running, each 
stop will be covered at least 3 times ▼ 
a day, even in remote neighborhoods ^ 
He stated tf The elderly aretheso- ^ 

called target population, according A 

to Federal legislation and also 
from an economic point of view* 

We 1 !! probably extend our highest ▼ 

level of service to the elderly"* ^ 

Bienvenu also intimated that area A 

businesses would cooperate with 
the bus system. "G. E* , M he said, 

M might encourage people to ride 
the bus by a preferential punch-out 
time " 


The present Senior Citizens 1 Center, 117 West St, in 
a church basement, presents a difficult descent for 
many senior s - ^ 


♦ 
♦ 

t 

4 
♦ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Rutland seems to have been fortun- ^ 
ate to have gotten the $91, 000. grant, ▼ 
The Federal Government allocated ^ 
only $350, 000. to the whole State ^ 
of Vermont for such transportation 
projects. Next fiscal July 1976-77, 
the Downtown Development Coroor- 
ation plans to request $80, 000* ▼ 

Although this was the first year the ^ 
state had money for any such projectsA 
Bienvenu thinks that such projects 
will receive level-funding in the 
future* ▼ 


Bienvenu said that a survey" done 
for the bus system indicated that 
people will leave their cars home 
to ride the bus, " We 're-talking 
about changing attitudes over a 
long period of time, " he said* 

"If people know they can rely*on 
the bus, if it is clean and gets 

them there, they’ll ride.” 

There will also be some promotion* 
The League of Women Voters will 
help on the education process. 
We’ll call on the merchants, too, 
for the possible use of tokens, " 


senior center 


t 


A 7 though the City is going ahead 
with plans to build a new Senior 
Citizen’s Center, on Woodstock 
Avenue, controversy still swirls 
around the location of the proposed 
center* A petition sighned by over 
200 senior citizens was presented 
to the City’s Board of Aldermen, 
at its meeting on May 17, urging 
that the center be located down¬ 
town . 

Jaska Palmer and Alta Goodsoeed, 
who circulated the petition explained 
why they felt the senior citizen’s 
center should be located downtown, 
either at Longfellow School on 
Church Street, if that city-owned 
building can be renovated^ or at 
some other downtown location* 

Jaska Palmer explained that "those 
people living downtown who can 
walk will be out of luck. Do you 
think the bus will pick them up 
to just drop in at the center for a 
friendly call?" Palmer, who 
lives on Crescent Street and 
drives said that she has no "per- 
’ sonal interest", implying that 
transportation is no problem for 
her, but that she was thinking 
about others less fortunate* She 
said that when they circulated the 
petition they ran into almost no 
opposition* "It seems to me, 11 
she said, "that the Aldermen have 
not considered the wishes of the 
people. We think we should keep 
people in the downtown area, in¬ 
stead of working up to the Mall* " 

Mrs. Good speed mentioned that 
"people won’t go up the hill, and 
the bus doesn’t run at night unless 
it is for something special. " 


"The Center, " Mrs* Palmer said, 
ff )is for those lonely people without 
a car* We with a car can go any¬ 
where we want." 

Mrs* Goodspeed who has lived 
at 98 Bellevue for 40 years said 
"I’m working for the poor elderly 
people down here* " 

Frank Maranville, President of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens 
and an advocate of the Woodstock Ave. 
site, speaking of the petition said, 
"What burns my ass is they jeopardized 
the Senior Citizens' Center* There 
isn’t another place in Rutland. We’ve 
examined every lot* " Maranville 
alsoemphasizedthe need for the Cen¬ 
ter to have a large room: "You need 
a room with at leaxt 150 people capa¬ 
city, " indicating that the Church 
Street School Building wasn’t appro¬ 
priate * 

Maranville also discounted the possi¬ 
bility of renovating or using the Long¬ 
fellow School building, mentioning 
particularly its height above the ground 
level. "The ground floor is eight feet 
above ground level* " he said, making 
it difficult for many senior citizens 
to get in* 

There is strong feeling on the issue 
among many senior citizens. Bernice 
Ryan, an active participant in Senior 
Citizens Center activities said "I 
want it downtown. I"m not crazy 
about the school, but vhere are 
you going to have to walk in, come 
in and say hello. " 'When it was 
mentioned that many people don't 
seem to just "drop in" now, when 
the center is downtown’, she responded 
"people don't stop in because of the 
stairs* " The stairs to the current 
Senior Citizens Center , in the basement 
of the Unitarian Church, are steep 
and narrow. 


f~i J jS 
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J Taylor, who also often visits the 
enior Citizens 1 Center said'*! stop 
ft* usually for companionshiD, and 
or the meals. (Hot meals are served 
veryday at noon, ) But, he added 
r d stop in no matter where it was 
is long as I got my legs, by God, 

M ll walk 11 Bea Santor, who also 
valks to the Center on West Street 
romjher home on Allen Street 
5 aid that she’d walk to the Center, 
f it were located on Woodstock Ave. 

One problem often mentioned with a 
a new center on Woodstock Ave, f 
is the fact that the bus that the 
City provides doesn’t run at night, 
except for specific Center activities. 
The new public bus, that the Down¬ 
town Development Corporation is 
planning on putting into operation 
this summer, will also probably 
not have scheduled evening hours, 

Peter Goshgarian, member of the 
Board of Alderman's Senior 
Citizens Committee said that as 
far as he could tell, there are 
"mixed feelings ’ 1 about the location. 

Although the location seems to be 
of concern to many,, the Committee, 
according to Goshgarian, has not 
actively gone out to sample comm¬ 
unity opinion. They have, however 
listened to those who came to the 
various hearings held about the 
Center. Nevertheless Goshgarian 
indicated that a final decision has 
already been made; that the Center 
will be at the Woodstock Avenue 
site and the Board has already 
authorized architect Pay son Webber 
to do some preliminary work to 
prepare the site. The main prob¬ 
lem, as Goshgarian sees it was 
economic: "I have no objection 
to downtown, he said, M but I’d 
like to see someone show me where 
it can be built for $178, 000, 11 
(This is the sum of money that 
the City has allocated for the 
project, ) 

In defense of the Woodstock site 
it has been pointed out that a 
Center built there will be more 
accessible to those Senior Citizens 
living at Templewood Court and 
Sheldon Towers, both housing 
projects for senior citizens. 

The people at Templewood Court, 
particularly will be very close 
to the Center at the Woodstock 
Avenue site. 


HEADSTART 

STARTING 


VPIB6 QUID] 
TO FOOD 

s " 

NUTRmOHAIi 

f&UJES 

Vermont Public Interest Research Group 

26 State Street Montpelier, VT 05602 

[8021 223 5221 


protein foods 



Portion Nutritional 



Value 

beef liver 

2 oz. 

172 

chicken liver 

2 oz. 

158 

liver sausage* 

2 oz. 

104 

chicken breast 

2.7 oz.t 

62 

tuna fish 

3 oz. 

55 

round steak, very lean 

3 oz. 

53 

-turkey meat 

3oz. 

52 

sockeye salmon, canned 

3 oz. 

48 

pork chop, lean 

1.7 oz.t 

47 

hamburger, lean 

3 bz. 

46 

veal cutlet 

3 oz. 

45 

round steak, lean & fat 

3 oz. 

43 

Iamb chop, lean 

2.6 oz.t 

43 

leg of lamb, lean, roasted 2 * 1/2 oz 

43 

soy jeans, cooked 

1/2 cup 

41 

cod, broiled 

3 oz. 

40 

flounder, baked 

3 oz. 

38 

eggs 

2 

36 

roast ham, lean & fat * 

3 oz. 

35 

hamburger, regular 

3 oz. 

34 

pot roast, lean & fat 

3 oz. 

33 

navy beans 

1/2 cup 

32 

Alpo dog food 

3 oz. 

30 

pork chop, lean & fat 

1.7 oz.t 

29 

salami* 

2 oz. (2 slices! 

1 27 

pork sausage 

2 oz, (2 links) 

27 

drumstick, chreken, friedi.3 oz.t 

26 

shrimp 

1 - 1/2 oz. 

24 

ham, boi led & sliced 

2 oz. 

22 

strloin steak, lean & fat 

3 oz. 

19 

McDonald's hamburger 

1.6 oz. 

18 

peanut butter 

1 Tbsp. 

17 

hot dog, pure beef* 

1 

6 

Spam* 

3 oz. 

4 

bacon* 

3 slices 

4 ■ 

bologna* 

2 oz, (2 slices] 

1 2 

beverages 


Portion 

Vafue 

orange juice 

4 oz. 

62 

V-8 Juice 

4 oz. 

40 

tomato juice 

4 oz. 

37 

Tang 

4 oz. 

30 

Orange Plus 

4 oz. 

20 

Awake 

4 oz. 

10 

apple juice 

4 oz. 

7 

Hi-C 

4 oz. 

3 

coffee with cream* 

8 oz. 

1 

coffee or tea * 

8 oz. 

0 

Kool-Aid 

8 oz. 

-55 

Soda pop 

12 QZ. 

92 

area. The program 

is tree for 



people with low-incomes or with 
children with special needs: 
those handicapped physically, or 
with serious speech problems 
for example. 


mm 


vegetables 


Nutritional; 
Portion Value 


col lard greens * 
kale (with stems) 
broccoli* 
turnip greens 
spinach* 

spinach (chopped) 
broccoli (chopped) 
sweet potato, baked 
peas & carrots* 
mixed vegetables 
brussel sprouts* 
tomato, raw 
carrots, canned 
cauliflower* 
peas* 
asparagus 
cabbage, chopped 
lima beans, baby* 
avocado, summer (Fla.) 
peas, canned 
potato, baked, no skin 
artichoke 

potatoes, boiled, no peel 
green beans, cut* 
potatoes, french fried 
turnips, diced 
corn, kernal* 
zucchini squash, boiled 
avocado, winter (Cal.) 
green beans, canned 
.mashed potato, butter 
okra 

corn, kernel, canned 

beets, diced 

lettuce, iceberg 

cucumber 

celery 

onion 


3-1/3 oz.t 
3- 1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 
3-1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 

3 -1/3 oz. 
3-1/3 oz. 

3 - 1/3 oz. 

3 - 1/3 oz. 
3-1/3 oz. 

3 - 1/3 oz. 

1 

3- 1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 

3 - 1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 

1 cup 
3-1/3 oz, 

1/2 

3- 1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 

1/2 bud 
3-1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 

1 - 3/4 oz. 

1/2 cup 
3- 1/3 oz. 

3 - 1/3 oz. 

1/2 

3- 1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 

4 pods 

3 - 1/3 oz. 

3- 1/3 oz. 

1/8 head 
six 1/8" slices 
8"x 1 - 1/2" 
1/4 of 2-1/2" 


126 

118 

116 

111 

104 

91 

83 

82 

80 

77 

73 

69 

59 

54 

52 

49 

48 

41 

40 

36 

32 

27 

25 

25 

24 

23 

23 

22 

21 

21 

20 

19 

18 

13 

10 

8 

7 

6 


* frozen 

t 3 * 1/3 oz. and 1/2 cup are approximately 

on» lal 

fresh frail 


cantaloupe 

watermelon 

orange 

honeydew melon 
strawberries 
grapefruit 
apricots 

pineapple, diced 

tangarine 

peach 

banana 

pear 

blueberries 

prunes 

cherries 

apple 

plum 

* Weight includes rind; 
in rind not included in 


Portion 

1/4 melon 
2 lbs.* 

1 

1/4 melon 
1/2 cup 
1/2 
2 


cup 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1/2 cup 
4 
10 
1 
1 


Nutritional 

Value 

99 

74 

68 

59 

50 

^5 

36 

35 

34 

29 

26 

20 

16 

16 

15 

T2 

9 


however, nutrients 
score. 


Reprinted from THE ADVOCATE 


mm 


Currently, 30 children are enrolled' 
in the program, located at 
141 Granger Street, Rutland. 

There are two sessions, one 
running from 8-11 and then 11-3. 


"We're trying to give the kids a 
headstart on school, " was the 
way Leslie Williams, Rutland 
Headstart Director, explained 
the Rutland Headstart Program. 

Headstart a Federally supported 
educational urogram for 4 & 5 
year old children, is now accepting 
children from the greater Rutland 


"We see that all children have 
complete medical and dental 
check-ups, and all their shots. 

This is paid for by the Headstart 
program. " Ms. Williams said, 

"We also refer people to other 
services. " 

"Parents are also actively involved 
like a School Board, " Williams 
said "in fact, they run it. " 


Next year, Headstart plans to 
start a home-based urogram, 
as well as its program on Gran¬ 
ger Street. "We will visit fami¬ 
lies if they live outside the Rut¬ 
land area " Ms. Williams said. 

Those interested in Headstart 
can call 775-3566 or write 
Diane Slade or Alma Clifford 
~ at Headstart 141 Granger St. , 
Rutland Vermont. 
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TODAY PTA 


M Too many people think that the 
greatest concern of the PTA is who J s 


going to bring the coffee and doughnut! 

The fact is, the Today PTA can do 
something significant in the communit 
and has. About drug abuse, child 

About 


abuse and alcohol abuse, 
safety, health and hunger. . .juvenile 
delinquency, school policy and chil¬ 
dren with reading problems." 

With these words, Mrs. Carol Kim 
mel, National PTA President, an¬ 
nounced an advertising camoaign de¬ 
signed to acquaint the American pub- I 
lie with the aims and accomplishments 
of the American National PTA and 
its state and local affiliates. This 
campaign is designed to attract new 
members and to renew the interest 
of present members. 

Over 150 nationally circulated 
magazines will carry this campaign 
as will major television and radio 
stations around the country. Your 
Rutland Voice is proud to be able to 
assist in this effort by the following 
brief summaries of the PTA ads. As 
space permits, The Voice will re¬ 
produce as many of the ads as poss¬ 
ible in the coming months. 

"Johnny wouldn't sit down. John¬ 
ny couldn't sit down. Even when his 
4th grade teacher scolded him. His 
infected cuts and lashes hurt too 
much. When the Fort Osage PTA 
Council in Independence, Mo. heard 
about Johnny they did something. 

For 7 months they lobbied for an 
improved state law on child abuse. 
They met with the legislator who 
sponsored the bill. They wrote oth¬ 
er PTA's urging support. They tes- j 
tified at hearings. In June 1975, the 1 
bill passed. It established a 24-hour 
hotline throughout the state to report 
child abuse cases. It created a cen¬ 
tral file to register the reports. Andi 
most importantly, it didn't require 
the caller to testify in court. In the 
first'two weeks, cases that were re¬ 
ported more than doubled. " 

" Linda was stupid. At least, that's I 
what her classmates told her. The 
fact was, Linda had a reading prob¬ 
lem. Many bright children like Lin¬ 
da do. Thru no fault of her own. 

They just need some one-to-one help. 
That's what the PTA Council in 
Prince Georges County was willing 
to give. So they set up project RISE 
(Reading Improvement Services 
Everywhere). More than 100 PTA 
members volunteered. After school 
and on Saturdays they met to tutor 
elementary school children who had 
reading difficulties. Their reading 
skills improved,- yes. But more 
than that, the children felt better 
about themselves. Some, for the 
first time. " 

"Jimmy was 9 going on 10. 

9 going on 10 years of age. And 9 
going on 10 months of shooting up 
heroin. It was something he had 
picked up from his older brother. 

In Allentown, Pa. , the PTA Council 
used older brothers and sisters in 
a different way. . To prevent drug 
abuse. . Once a week, trained high- 
school volunteers visited classes of 
4th through 7th graders to talk 

about this still growing problem. 

They used discussion groups. Poster 
contests. Role playing. Even films 
they personally selected. Because 


IF YOU THINK YOUR PTA 
CANT DO ANYTHING ABOU 
HUNGRY CHILDREN, 
HERE'S FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
FROM NEWPORT NEWS, 

VIRGINIA. 


■ .y Eight-year-old Mary kept crying 

♦ js because her stomach hurt. The schoo 

P^P y nurse thought it might be her breakfast 

It was. She hadn’t had any. 

» - And Mai T wasn’t alone. The PTA a 

cUltsli " J ose Pb H. Saunders Elementary Schoo 
found many local children going hungr\ 
- fv n* W' every day. Their parents left early foi 

kit* iR 'i. wor ^- Couldn’t afford breakfast. Jus 

wj 58 ^' / didn’t know. Or just didn’t care. 

So the PTA did something about it. They put breakfast food ir 
the school clinic. Paid for it. Distributed it. And also left money in 
the school office for lunch. Each day, the children come. 

What made the Saunders PTA so effective? For one thing 
they’re part of the National PTA. An organization that offers 
information, aid, a voice in government, even sources for funding. 
But for the most part, it was the people in Newport News them¬ 
selves who made the difference. They simply got 
involved. They tried to do something. And they W 

found out they could. 

You can do something too. About hungry 
children, drug abuse, safety, whatever. Call your 

school office. And join The Today PTA. We are THE TODAY PTA. 
what you make u s. JOIN. 




K ft « 


L L X 1 V VV J LllCiJ 

flB 


WOft children are older than Jimmy 
when first introduced to drugs, the 
Droblem was stopped before it started. 

The preceeding paragraohs are but 
three examples of the series of ads 
that will apDear in the coming months. 
Watch for them in the Voice. 


silver dollar 


-ANJ 


WANTED 



SILVER GOLD 
COINS • STAMPS 
CURIOS • MEDALS 
CURRENCY 

rare watches 

Political Americana 


(Dbba (Srtterests 


14 B WEST ST. 
RUTLAND. VT. 05701 


TEL. (002) 775-2443 


RESTAURANT 


118 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt 
Next to Vt. Transit 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 



Deli-Style Sandwiches 

Home-Made Soups Pies 
& Cheesecake 


Bonnie and Johnny Petrone 
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Patch-Wegner (cont’d) 

Pickens also detailed several 
other things he felt were unsafe con¬ 
ditions: M At the center of the core 
room, ir he said, " the hoses have too 
many connections; they come apart* 
blow dust around* and have hit some 
men. ft 

Acid used in the cores was another 
problem he mentioned. He said that 
one man ^st 8 days when acid burned 
his face. Also the fork-lift is used 
to raise a man to change light-bulbs. 
The fork-lift doesn't have a cage 
around the man. M They had one* " 
Pickens said, "but they don’t use it. 
He also thought the company should 
provide gloves to protect the men’s 
hands. 

Both Pieken's father and brother 
had been badly hurt at the shop-- 
both of these accidents happening; 
about 5 years ago A heavy core 
fell on his father and the foundry 
stack exploded near his brother. 

Shop-steward Martindale also men¬ 
tioned that management* in the new 
contract oromised a safety meeting 
the second Monday of every month, 
but he said they haven't gotten around 
to it. Frank Hance, in charge of 
the management’s safety program 
said that an April inspection was 
made. He admitted, however there 
was no inspection in May, M I slipped 
up this month, " he said. 


* 


m ■ c im 1 


* ■/ 


At left: 

Patch-Wegner f s 
machine shop 




VOSHA 

VOSHA has made 2 inspections of 
the shop in the oast 2 years. Martin- 
dale said that VOSHA was "strict on 
some things, and on other things not 
strict enough. " He felt that VOSHA 

hadn't really improved conditions 
much in the shop. 

Another concern was the bath¬ 
room, which is very dirty. The 
toilet stallsalso have no doors. Mar¬ 
tindale said "The washer doesn't 
work half the time and the roof 
leaks," pointing to a steady drip in 
the bathroom ceiling. 

MANAGEMENTS REPLY 
Ed Ankuda* shop superintendent 
and a 13 year employee, said 

the company just instituted the wear¬ 
ing of hard-hats and safety glasses 
last fall. "We try to maintain a 
good shop, " he said "I don’t see 
anything major around here now 
that could cause accidents--if there 
are I should know about them, " 

Since Patch-Wegner was bought 
by a Massachusetts company last 
fall {and is now officially called 
Vermont Foundry and Machine) 
Ankuda said the new management 
has upgraded safety measures. 
"They're going to spend a lot of 
money here, but it's going to take 
time to do all these things, takes 
a little patience to get all these 
things done. " 

Frank Hance, who handles shop 
safety* as well as several other 
jobs, has been at the plant for 37 
years. "IPs hard to enforce safety 
in a place like this, " he said, 
"They’re supposed to be wearing 
their helmets and glasses but we 
go out a couple times a day and they 
aren’t wearing this stuff, n 

"This has got to be a combined 
effort frommanagement and labor, " 
he added. "It's impossible to stand 


there and see everything that hap¬ 
pens. M 

Speaking of VOSHA* Hance said 
"I think it’s effective* but I think it 
gets a little picayune--but it T s bas¬ 
ically working, I r m not too happy 
with some of the things they've done- 
but they were kind of fair. They 
were pretty good about it. ff 

Hance also downplayed the work¬ 
ers’ complaints, "We have a cer¬ 
tain crew down there that will com¬ 
plain about anything. The day they 
talked to you was probably the only 
day they were here this week. You 
should talk to the men who have been 
here a long time. They’ll tell a 
different story. " 

-M. Brown 

Johnson’s Leathers*! 


2 ) 


Center St, . 
Upstairs 

all 

kinds 

of 

leathers 


Rutland 775 

BELTS 

BAGS 

GARMENTS 

HATS 

WALLETS 


■1533 : 


& SILVER JEWELRY 
U AM - 5 PM Weekdays 
11 AM - 830 PM Friday 


VOSHA (cont'd) 

Rutland Fire-Clay was inspected 
in January 1975 and six violations 
were issued in February 1975. 

Moore Business Forms was in¬ 
spected May, 1975 and were issued 
seven violations. Citations here 
included: oxygen cylinders stored 
with other fuel gas cylinders, un¬ 
grounded circuits and unguarded 
fan-blade s, 

Tampax inspection, in January, 1975, 
found ] 6 non-serious violations and 
only three fines ranging from 
$30-$35, These violations included 
combustible waste materials not 
properly stored and fire extinq- 
uishers not properly maintained. 

Carris Reels was inspect July 1974, 

17 non-serious violations were 
found. Only four carried $30-$35 
fines. 

General Electric was inspected 
in February of 1975, and cited for 
10 non-serious violations and only 
one carried a penalty for $50. , 


D O O OO<M OO OO OO QOO O O Q OO OOOOQ QOO O MOQQ 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Co&t 
Health Care 
For Women 

127. North Main. St. Rutland 

77 S-tOSb . 



:>-■ 

O 

*— 
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■C5 
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*t 
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CJ 

o 
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parts at''discount prices j 

D & F Auto Parts 



Clutches 


Brake 

Parts 


DOMESTIC* FOREIGN 

133 Woodstock Ave . 
Rutland, Vermont 

" 775-2364 

o DISC BRAKE PADS $9.96 
o BRAKE SHOES $14.95 PER CAR 
o CASTROL OIL .99 QT. $ 

o TUNE UP PARTS - SPARK PLUGS 


1*1 

Exhausto 
Systems^ 
4 




m 


WE WELCOME THE DO-IT-YOURSELFER J 

EMQQO Q flgQQflOPOO Q MPP WO O OQPO QBOOgg 
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AXilikBM 

BteaW ft 

m Vomutd 


beer&wine 

GRAND OPFNINir: 


Of Our New Store on 
S RT. 4 in MEND ON 

{formerly Mountain Deli ) 

% Hours: 10- 10, 7 Days a Week 

• . niiniS 1 ! S, P ,E C^ls, 

1 Thurs. June 27 - Memorial Da 

2 ROAST BEEF $ 3. 49 lb. 

| PASTRAMI $2. 19 lb. 

• Buy 3 Sandwiches. . . Get 1 FREE 

• (Same Prices At Both Stores) 

• 

J Rutland Store at Center & Wales 

. Hours: I'-6, Mon. -Thurs. 
11AM-2: 3 0AM Fri. & Sat. 

•CARNARSIE CORNER does it aga 


corner DELI 


12 TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-6626 


Sanding Machines Power Tools 

and shampooers for rent 


• WEDDING BOUTIQUE GIFTS 

• CRAFT AND HOBBY SUPPLIES 


AS OF JUNE l 
WE'LL BE LOCATED AT 
26 1 WOODSTOCK AVE.. 
L4 MILE WEST 
OF THE RUTLAND MALL 
RUTLAND, VT. '775 - 39 


WctfL'p; 


WOODCRAFT 

U A D n\ A/A o c 


1 


FRIENDLY VISITING PROGRAM 

Have you ever felt alone, or 
needed someone to talk to ? 

There are many people in Rutland 
who feel this way. The Senior Cit¬ 
izens 1 Center with RSVP is starting 
a FRIENDLY VISITING PROGRAM" 
for city residents who are home- 
bound due to age or illness* Any 
retired person who wants to provide 
friendship to another, wither in per¬ 
son or by weekly phone calls CAN 
be a Friendly Visitor. Transport¬ 
ation will be arranged* 

There*s a training session at the 
Rec* Center on Wed. and Thurs, 

June 2 and 3 from 1-3 pm* For 
more information call Carol Bordeau 
at the Senior Citizens 1 Center: 773-8135 

Another 
Skating Rink ? 

Alderman Peter Louras is con¬ 
cerned that Rutland may soon commit 
itself to an expensive, unnecessary 
skating rink in Pine Hill Park. Rut¬ 
land, through a indeoendent commun¬ 
ity effort, has established the Royce- 
Mandigo Hockey rink at the Fair¬ 
grounds, and Louras thinks that the 
City can spend .ts hard-pressed cash 
on other needed things, 
jf Although the Federal and State 
"government’s will be supplying over 
$300, 000 for the skating and tennis 
complex, the City’s share is about 
$56,000 at first and then, Louras 
said the City will have to buy a 
refrigeration unit and a Zamboni 
machine. r, The Zamboni machine 
alone is $30, 000, H Louras said. H and 
we have to furnish maintenance on 
this thing forever, M 

The vote on an additional commit¬ 
ment from the City of about $28, 000 
dollars comes before the Board of 
Aldermen this June, With Revenue 
Sharing in doubt and the tax rate 
due to rise to keep just essential 
service^ Louras and others feel 
that this is no time to spend money 
for another skating rink, 

****************** 


ANTIQUES 


Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 

SELLING Antiques, Furniture & Used Merchandise 
BUYING Everyday, 1 Piece, 1 Box, Whole House Full 

Open Daily 9*5, Sunday 10 b 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 483-2229 


* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 


HOUSE REPAIRS 
CARPENTRY 
YARD MAINTENANCE 
LIGHT HAULING 
Reasonable Rates 
BOMOSEEN CONTRACTORS 
-466-22*5-- 




t Efts TtRK/^SKORrzOKS t 


RUT LA ND MALL + 

, fine } 

HANDICRAFTS ♦ 




a watering 


fine 


food 


DEVOLUTE MEANINGFULLY 

PARTICIPATE AT 
THE ARTFUL. DODGER 
IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 


25 CENTER STREET, RUTLAND 
& THE GREAT RUTLAND MALL 


*f *#+**++***+**+****» * * * * ** 
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Jf 
Jf 
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SUMMER SALE 

HIS 

Skirts - $9. 00 

originally 13. 00 

Pants - $10. 00 

originally 18. 00 - 22. 00 

Male 

White Cotton Pants - $11. 00 
originally 17. 00 


Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

f 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 

Jf 


Faded Colored Denims* 


Skirts and.Pants 

originally 16, 00 - 20. 00 
SALE PRICE 
$9.00 

Summer Sale Rack of Bargains 
Tods Dresses 

Skirts Pant Sets 

SALE BEGINS MAY 27 
THRU JUNE 1 
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At Left: The 
foundry’s stack. 
The company’s 
president cited 
air-pollution 
regulations as 
a contributor in 
the decision to 
close the foundry. 


¥ 
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PATCH-WEGNER CLOSES 


According to Charles Davico, Jr., 
group President of Montague Industries 
the Massachusetts company that 
bought Patch-Wegner in October 1975, 
a combination of a poor physical 
plant and too stringent State environ¬ 
mental controls led to the closing of 
Patch -Wegner. 

In the Fall of 1975, when Montague 
Industries bought Patch-Wegner, 

"We jumped on a sinking ship, 11 ac¬ 
cording to Davico. "Patch-Wegner> 
the last large foundry in Vermont, 11 
Daviico said, "hasn’t made money 
in 10 years. The place was destined 
to go under when we bought it, 11 

Davico said, "This company never 
had an audit until we bought it in 
1975, In the first 9 months of 1975, 
they lost $90, 000, " 

John Scobo, local plant manager, 
added, "The physical plant is so far 
run-down compared to other plants, 
we are running inefficiently. The 
equipment we have is old. The sand 
system is old. There is no heat in 
the foundry. There was lost time in 
the winter: pipes would freeze. We 
had to pour so much oil into this 
place just to heat it, 11 

Davico admitted that he may have 
made some mistakes in thinking that 
Patch-Wegner could turn a profit 
under its conditions. He thought, how 
however, that the local foundry could 
make money by taking advantage of 
local business, "The Springfield 
(Vermont) machine shops buy 5-6 
million pounds of castings annually, 
and they're buying castings from as 
far away as Ohio, ,f Davico thought 
he might make Patch-Wegner pro- , 
fitable by selling to these comparliea j 


"We did negotitate a contract With 
Cone-B lanchard (Springfield machine 
shop) for one year. But their busi¬ 
ness hasn't been that good and they 
haven’t ordered as much as they 
might have, " 

As it was, however, Patch-Weg¬ 
ner was losing $2^.000 per day 
when it closed. Davico said he 
tried to convince his Board of Dir¬ 
ectors to keep the plant open anot¬ 
her 90 days but they over-ruled 
him, 

POLLUTION CONTROL PROBLEMS 

The Vermont State Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency and its air- 
pollution control regulations .were 
cited by Davico as part of the rea¬ 
son Patch-Wegner closed, 

"We hear all this rhetoric about 
Vermont wanting new industry, 11 
Davico said, "but everytime you 
turn around you have another road- 
' block. They have the most strin¬ 
gent air pollution controls in the 
country, " 

Davico pointed up the problem 
of a private company made to bear 
the cost of air pollution control: 

"The law made us pay out for 
something that doesn't improve our 
production costs right away. ft 

"In Massachusetts," he added, 

"the EPA bent over backwards for 
us when we bought the Turner’s 
Falls plant, n 

Davico pointed out that 3 Vermont 
foundries had gone out of business 
since 1^971, including foundries in 
St. Johnsbury and Springfield, Da¬ 
vico blamed "short-sighted, nar¬ 


row-minded people at the Vermont 
Environmental Protection Agency," 
The individual from the Vermont 
EPA who dealt with Patch-Wegner 
was described by Davico as "heavy, 11 

Davico also charged that the 
EPA made some technical mistakes, 
by letting the company think that 
various controls on the old smoke 
stack would allow them to meet 
air quality standards. The controls 
on the old stack would not work 
well enough, and Davico said the 
EPA should have known this. As 
it turned out, to meet air quality 
standard^ the company bought 
an electric furnace, Davico 
blamed the EPA for the fruitless 
expense of trying to "clean" the 
old smoke stack, "I now own a 
$169, 000 electric furnace and 
have no place to put it, " he lamen¬ 
ted, 

SAFETY PROBLEMS 

Davico down-played safety and 
health problems at the shop. He 
mentioned when Montague Indus¬ 
tries bought Patch-Wegner they 
provided employees with hard- 
hats and safety glasses for the 
first time --"protection which they 
never had under the previous 
owner, " He also asserted that all 
the VOSHA citations of February 
1975 were corrected when the 
plant was purchased in October, 

1975. 

Property Of _ , . 

Rutland continued on page 4. , . 

orfcal Society 
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VOICE BOX 


Rutland Voice 

13 Center St, 

Rutland* Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper* published 
monthly except August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions. Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year, 

STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE 
Ted Ames 

Michael Brown 

Sean & Kevin Coppinger 

Arthur Johnson 

Scarlet Medlin 

Jimmy Olsen 

Kathy Waters 

Beverly Zaceski 






WE NEED HELP ! 

We want to print what is going 
on in Rutland. We need your help. 
We need writers or people who 
have something they want to say 
and are willing to talk to someone 
from the Voice* We need people 
to help distribute the paper in 
your neighborhood. Write us: 

13 Center St. , or call evening: 
773-7363 

EARN MONEY 

sell ads for The VOICE 


The Rutland VOICE is looking for 
people to sell ads on a commission 
basis. Get in touch with us for more 
information. Call 773 - 7363 


VISIT US 


; a 

ON THE SIDEWALK 
' JULY 1, 2,3 

LARRY’S MUSIC STORE 

66 Merchants Row Rutland, VlL* 773*6855 


Southern Vermont 
Women's Hmith Center 

Low Cost 
Hmith Care: 
For Women 

187 North Mam St. Rutland 

ms- tosh 





FREE ADS 


The Voice provides free classified 
ads for people selling personal mer¬ 
chandise, holding garage sales, etc. 
Write Rutland Voice , 13 Center St. 

FOR SALE: 1970 VW BUS. Motor 
2 years old. Best offer. 

Call 259 - 2588 after 6 PM 



FOOD BUYERS CLUB 
Food at Whole-sale! 

Summer schedule in effect 
» until Sent. 

Order Tuesday July 6 

Pick - up second Monday of 
the month ‘July \z 
Orders: 1-8 D. "m. 

Pick-Up: 4-6 P. m. 

At Forest Park, Forest 
and Granger Streets. 

Call Bette Steele at 775-2666 
After 5, call 775-495 7 


DONATIONS 

When you picked this paper up-- 
although it's free--you may have 
seen a little donation pan lying near' 

The Voice is pubmsked by 
volunteers, with our monthly expen¬ 
ses coming from advertising and 
donations. Our monthly expenses 
run about $180. Advertising brings 
in anywhere from $80-$ 120 a 
month. 

So if you can spare some spare 
change--put something into the 
donation box. We need it to keep 
publishing. 


"And lately, by the Tavern Door 
fagape, Came shining through the 
[Dusk an Angel Shape. . . Bearing , 

[a Vessel on his Shoulder; and he bid 

! me taste of it; and 'twas-the Grape!" 

-Omar Khayyam 

When Leif Ericson landed on the 
North American continent in the 
twelfth century, he found an abundance 
of wild grape vines growing, so many 
that he was', prompted to name the 
new land, "Vinland." The early 
colonists who came to America five 
centuries later also found grapes in 
abundance. In fact, grapes were 
plentiful in the wild state all over the 
eastern part of the North American 
continent. These grapes were of the 
species Vitis abrusca , the type that 
is still used in making wine in the 
East. 

The early settlers were not satisfied 
with the wines produced from the na¬ 
tive American grape. Being accustomed 
to the wines oroduced from the old , 
vineyards of Europe, they attempted 
to introduce the European species of 
grape, the Vitis vinifera, to the east¬ 
ern part of North America. Their 
attempts failed because the climate 
in the East was not suited to the sur¬ 
vival of Vitis vinifera. 

In what was to become California, 


i 


early viticulture is somewhat shrouded 
in mystery. The grape that was used 
for the early wine-making is called 
the Mission grape. It is not clear if 
the Mission grape was found growing 
wild in Baja California by the eaiTy 
^ Spanish missionaries or if it came* 


from cuttings brought by them from 
Spain. At any rate* the Mission 
grape was spread throughout Calif¬ 
ornia by the missionaries and the 
wines produced from it were the only 
ones available until the introduction 
of Vitis frinifera around 1830, Cal¬ 
ifornia wine production today makes . 
use of the Vitis vinifera. 

Thus, we have identified two species 
of grape vine, the Vitis labrusca, 
native to the Eastern "United States 
and used there for wine making, and 
the Vitis vinifera, native to Europe 
and successfully transplanted to Cal¬ 
ifornia and the mainstay in the pro¬ 
duction of fine wines in Western 
culture. An interesting relationship 
between V, labrusca and V, vinifera 
revolves around the story of 
Phylloxera f the vine louse. This 
pest was unknown in Europe and Cal¬ 
ifornia until around I860. Apparently* 
cuttings of V, labrusca were taken to 
both California and Europe at about 
that time for experiments in graft¬ 
ing with V. vinifera. Along with 
the V- labrusca went phylloxera 
which soon caused great devesta- 
ti°n in the California and European 
vineyards. While V. labrusc a 
was resistant to Phylloxera , 

V. vinifera was not. This nest 
soon spread to all grape growing 
regions of the world and many 
vineyards were destroyed. Ironically 
it was finally discovered that Phyl¬ 
loxera could be combatted by graft2 
in § v inifera cuttings onto V. 
labrusca rootstocks — 1 - 

While there are two species of 
grapes used for wine making in 
North America, there are hundreds 
of varieties within these two species. 
These varieties often give their names 
to particular wines. It is the blend¬ 
ing of the wines from different var¬ 
ieties that create the great generic 
and regional wines. Beginning 
next month, we will investigate some 
of the great varieties grown in Cal¬ 
ifornia and the wines made from 
them. 

-Arthur. N. Johnson 
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group- 

Interview with 


Ted Kusina, Rutland County 
Deputy Sheriff and State Transpor¬ 
tation Officer, has been driving 
kids back and forth from Weeks 
School, in Vergennes, for 24 years. 
Weeks School is Vermont's state 
institution for delinquent children. 
Kusina thinks that it would be bet- 

% 

ter for Rutland to have some form 
of "group home" for many of these 
children. "A group home would 
probably give the kids more atten¬ 
tion, and get them more adjusted 
ta family life. " Kusina 

added that it might even be more 
economical since the State pays 
15£ a mile for the 100 mile round- 
trip to Vergennes. 

"On the whole, " Kusina added, 
"Weeks School does a good job, 
but some kids could be helped 
locally. If something were avail¬ 
able locally, it would help alot of 
kids. A lot can be done with kids, 

I think a lot of kids would like some¬ 
thing locally. . . they would become 
more adjusted to home life in a 
group home than in Weeks School. " 

"Kids going to Weeks School, 
always wonder what's going to 
happen when they go there", 

Kusina said. "They're 

nervous. 99% of the kids will 
start talking to you. If you talk 
to children and answer what's 
right and what's wrong, these 
children will respect you. I al¬ 
ways treat them as human beings if 
that's the way they want to act. " 

"I give them a dollar when they 
get to Weeks School for spending- 
money. Some kids ain't got a 
penny. " Kusina added that several 
kids that he had taken to Weeks 
School visited him in the hospital, 
after he was injured recently in 
a car accident. 

Kusina found it hard to estimate 
how many kids he drives up to 
Weeks School: "Some kids we'll 
take a dozen times. Some weeks 
we don't take any and some weeks 
you take two or three. " 

Doug Williams, of the Rutland 
City Police Department, who has 
been a juvenile officer with the 
department said that a past super¬ 
intendent of the Weeks Schoo 1 felt 
that there should be a group home 
in Rutland. "When I became 
Juvenile Officer in 1972," Williams 
said "Rutland was sending more 
kids to Weeks School than any 
other part of the State. In 1972, 
there were about 200 kids at 
Weeks School, I think 60 were 
from Rutland." Weeks School. 

♦ he indicated, now has 
very few kids because they won't 
take kids that aren't delinquent 
or don’t need the security of Weeks 

., ScKqqU... 
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home needed 


Ted Kusina 



Ted Kusina 


in the Rutland County Sheriff's office \ 


\ 


Under current law, a child can be 
taken to Weeks School for emer¬ 
gency detention for only 48 hours, 

(72 hrs. on weekends.) Then there 
has to be another hearing for con¬ 
tinued detention. After that hearing, 
there is another full hearing, "typ¬ 
ical of a trial", Williams said. 

This, of course, involves much 
traveling and uncertainty for the 
child involved. 


appropriate. A lot of people 
don't want to have teenagers 
in their home and many teenagers 
don't want to get involved in the 
intimacy of the family, they'd 
rather be with their peers, " 
Lamstein said. "But, he empha¬ 
sized, that the impetus for a 
Rutland group home will be up 
to the local community. The 
State is not going to do it. " 


Williams thought that some child¬ 
ren need the extensive supervision 
of Weeks School, but other kids 
are just unset at their family life. 

"A kid gets upset when his mother 
divorces and has a new friend " 
was an example Williams used. 

"Why should that kid go to Weeks 
School 0 Some kids are disgusted 
with how things are at home. I 
don't blame the kid for that. I 
blame the parents. " It is these 
kind of children, Willims thought, 
that could benefit from a local group 
home. A foster home isn't appro¬ 
priate and neither is Weeks School, 
indicated Williams, who himself 
has two foster children living With 
him and his wife. 

Even though a group home for 
Rutland children seems desirable, 
Williams pointed out some of the 
obstacles: there are a great 
many state regulations on the 
physical structure- "You wouldn't 
believe all the regulations. " 

"It takes a considerable invest¬ 
ment, coming up with the actual 
structure and the people, " Williams 
added. 

Matt Lamstein, of Rutland Mental 
Health, who has been working 
with Williams and others for over 
two years for a Rutland group 
home, said that the group home 
would probably have between 8-12 
kids, a director and some coun¬ 
selors. The group home would 
be for kids judged delinquent by 
the courts, and for those just 
having a hard time at home. 

"Foster homes just aren't that / ■ 


- M. Brown 
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. . . continued from page 1 

In spite of Davico's claims, the 
company's own inspection team, on 
May 28, 1976, found 15 hazards which 
according to the company's own re¬ 
port were "serious health and hazard 
conditions that constitute an immed¬ 
iate danger. That could contribute 
to an accident at any time. " 

WAGES LOWER HERE 

One fact that stands out is the wage 
diffence between the Vermont and 
Massachusetts foundries owned by 
Montague Industries. Wages at the 
Turner's Falls plant are 25% higher 
and 50% higher at the Lowell plant. 

A laborer at the Lowell plant gets 
$4. 86/hour. "We're not moving be¬ 
cause of cheaper labor, " Davico 
said. 

-M. Brown 


Employees 
Speak Out... 


Virginia Caligiuri has worked at 
Patch-Wegner as a cost accountant 
and telephone receptionist since 1964. 
This is what she had to say: 

f, I just feel there's nothing I can 
say because they did everything they 
possibly could to keep the place open. 
That pollution is a heck of a hole and 
they did so many repairs when they 
(MontagueTndustries) took over, the 
new company. 

"I'm just going to see if I can.find 
something else. They are trying to 
place people down there (in Mass.) 
They offered me a place down there. 
But I've been living here all my life. 
I'm 50 years old. 

,f I was born in Rutland and I'm not 
interested in moving. My husband 
works here--at Howe Scale for about 
30 years. 

n I don't want to go for unemployment. 
I've been working for at least 25 years. 
But if I have to go I will, that's all. " 
Asked about the air pollution laws, 
Mrs. Caligiuri had this to say: "I 
can't say anything bad about the State-- 
they have their laws. I think the en¬ 
vironmental laws protect people, but 
on the other hand if it's going to put 
people out of work they won't be able 
to earn a living. " 

Latus Reid of Rutland had been 
working in Patch-Wegner's machine 
shop for 11 years when it closed. 

Although he didn't have any spec¬ 
ific evidence, Reid thought Montague 
Industries bought Patch-Wegner 
#, for tax purposes. . . Myself, I didn't 
think it would last anyway. " 

He did, however, commend the 
new company "for trying to make a 
go of it. They did improve safety, " 
he said. 

Reid said that he had no prospects 
for a job right now. He thought he 
might be able to work in a machine 
shop, but "machine shop work is 
pretty scarce right now. " Reid, who 
has lived in Rutland for 20 years, 
figured that he'd have to apply for 
unemployment. 


— 


s H • 

PATCH-WEGNER 


Below: The 
Machine Shop 





EDITORIAL 

The problem of Patch-Wegner 1 s 
conflict with the Environmental 
Protection Agency, (assuming Da¬ 
vico's side of the story is reason¬ 
ably accurate) only points up the 
problem of private ownership. 

A private corporation is only 
in business to make money. It's 
not in business to operate in the 
public good. Air pollution control 
may be in the public interest. But 
itxosts money. So if a company 
can operate without such expensive 
air pollution controls in one place 
rather than another , it will no doubt 
choose the less expensive place. 

If the pi aril; however, were pub- 
lically owned and controlled by 
people locally, they would be able to 
to make decisions about the costs 
of air pollution control based on 
the good of the community, rather 
than on what is most profitable 
for the private owners. 

-M. Brown 


What The Neighbors Say 


Patch-Wegner's neighbors re¬ 
acted in different ways to its clos¬ 
ing. 

One woman, who has lived on 
Granger Street nearby for 50 years 
rememberpd: "They used to out 
out terrible smoke--expecia,lly dur¬ 
ing the war (WWII). During the war 
our ceiling fell down. They used to 
have to bang and bang then. They 
used to shoot off yellowish smoke. 

I don't think anyone is sorry to see 
it go, except for those who work 
there. " 

She thought, however, that the 
pollution was better than in the past. 
"The smoke isn't as bad now, but 
you can still see it. " 

Emile Kessop, 58, another life¬ 
long neighbor of Patch-Wegner said, 
"The smoke didn't bother me. You get 
a little bit of smoke, but you get used 
to it. But think of all the good that 
place has done around here % It' s em¬ 
ployed a lot of people. A lot of 
neighbors have worked there. 

"Things are bad enough now. The 
economy is bad enough without another 
place closing. " 

Kessop added "A lot of the neighbors 
complain about the smoke. They com¬ 
plain every once in a while. But it 
doesn;t bother me. It goes awav. It 


has its good points and that offsets 
about the smoke. " 

Another neighbor said that the 
plant hadn't had any effect on him. 
"When they're pouring iron, nat¬ 
urally, you're going to get some 
smoke, some dirt, but they've been 
here longer than we have. " 

He mentioned that debris from the 
plant's stack burned pinholes in his 
front awnings.. "But they paid for 
that. We never had any trouble with 
them with the pinholes. The insur¬ 
ance came and bought new awnings. " 
"It's too bad that they're going to 
close it " he said. "The State and 
the government is responsible for 
many of these businesses going under. " 
"The air pollution, what little there 
is of it, is just the same now as it 
was years ago. It only worked once, 
possibly twice a week. And there 
wasn't that much of it when it did 
work. It's too bad to lose them: it 
just hurts the community. " 

Another neighbor reflected the 
same feeling: "It hasn't bothered me: 
it's too bad it's going to close: a lot 
of men are going to be out of work. " 

Another neighbor had a different 
point of view. He was 9 years old. 

"It will make a good target for the kids. 
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VOSHA 


To Make A Complaint 


EMPLOYERS CAN APPEAL 


Every worker in Vermont has the 
right to be protected from hazards at 
his or her job. 

The Vermont Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration {VOSHA) 
has existed to protect these rights 
in Vermont since November, 1973. 

If you fee a health or safety hazard 
exists in your workolace, VOSHA 
will conduct an inspection at your re¬ 
quest. Just call or write the Vermont 
Occupational Safety Division in Mont¬ 
pelier and they will send you a VOSHA 
complaint form. 

(Vermont Occupational Safety Division 
1 18 State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
phone: 828-2765 (call collect) 

Or: Worker's Rights Project 
5 State Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
phone: 229-9104 ) 



You must sign the request form, but °Pf 
you may have your name removed on 
any copies that will be made public or 
given to the company. No employee can 
be discharged or discriminated against 
because he or she has filed a complaint 
or taken any other action under the law. 

An investigation will follow if they 
find your complaint valid. The inspec¬ 
tor will make a report on the basis 
of his/her findings and issue citations 
and penalties to the employer. 

The citation ..--if any-- must then be 
posted at or near where the violation 
occurred and remain there until the 
violation is fixed. Failure to post 
the citation could result in a sizable 


fine. Additional fines may be imposed 
for failure to correct violations within 
the allotted time. 


-Scarlet Medlin 

(information from VPIRG, Nancy Karg) 



Many employers will feel they have 
been unjustly fined or penalized and 
appeal their case to the VOSHA re¬ 
view board, which is completely inde¬ 
pendent of the State department. 

Hearings of this nature were con¬ 
ducted recently at the Vocational- 
Technical School in Rutland. These 
hearings are like other legal hearings. 

In one case, the VOSHA review board 
heard an appeal from Stuart Young, 
treasurer of Peck Lumber in Vernon, 
Vermont. 

VOSHA inspected Peck Lumber in 
December, 1975. Four non-serious 
violations were cited and a citation 
was issued In January, 1976, which 
they failed to post. 

Hazards cited were a broken step- 
ladder, a compressed air-gun used 
for cleaning which was not reduced 
to less than 30 p. s. i. , a carriage 
runway with no warning signs, and 
a hazardous flexible cord. These 
violations amounted to $220 in fines 
and an additional fine of $350 for 
failure to post the citation. 

In his defense. Young stated 
that in 84 years there were no 
fatal accidents at Peck Lumber. 

The VOSHA review board, con¬ 
sisting of Judge William O'Brien 
of Burlington, safety representative 
Henry B alboni, and labor repre¬ 
sentative Arthur George upheld 
the $220 fine for the four violations, 
and dropped the $350 fine. 

State officials at the hearing felt 
VOSHA and the review board were 
operating effectively in Vermont. 

Labor representative George 
said, "VOSHA is working fine in 
Vermont under the State plan. The 
inspectors for the State have no 
other alternative but to cite viola¬ 
tors, but there is a broader oppor¬ 
tunity to amend citations where 
common sense says to. " 

J. Paul Sturtevant, director of 
Labor and Safety, said, "VOSHA 
is very effective. I feel employers 
support it as a State program. " 

Representing VOSHA at the hear¬ 
ing was Attorney James. S. Suskin. 
"VOSHA is working quite uniquely in 
Vermont," he said. "The program 
is successful in management and 
labor, a more personal concern 
from State officials is evident. " 
-Scarlet Medlin 
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VERMONT COUNTRY 


REAL EST ATE 

I* 000 acres in 10 
acre lots - or 
whole farm 

F inancing 
by owner 


EDWARD D. AM£S 
Phone (302) 773-9265 
270 West Street 

RUTLAND, VT. 03701 

* Farms 

* Ou jldi'ncs Lots 

* Investment Properties 
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IF YOU THINK YOUR PTA 
CANT PROTECT YOUR CHILD 
TO AND FROM SCHOOL, 
RUN DOWN THESE FACTS 
FROM WL COVIN A, 
CALIFORNIA. 


m 






K r M When Tommy stepped into that 

safety crosswalk, he didn’t count on hav- 
sT ing both his legs broken. Neither did the 
v teJlr West Covina PTA Council. Neverthe- 

less, in a matter of months, students had 
been involved in four traffic accidents 
3j>1^ - 'j near West Covina High School. 

U . \ So the PTA did somethin § about 

‘ - v.. ^ They proposed a new traffic plan to the 

West Covina city engineer. It took some work, yes. And time. But 
it paid off. A traffic light was erected. A left turn lane installed. And 
luminous lines now border that dangerous crosswalk. 

What made the West Covina PTA Council so effective? For 
one thing, they’re part of the National PTA. An organization that 
offers information, aid, a voice in government, even sources for 
funding. But for the most part, it was the people in West Covina 
themselves who made the difference. They sim¬ 
ply got involved. They tried to do something. 

And they found out they could. 

You can do something too. About safety, 
alcohol abuse, drug abuse, whatever. Call your 
school office. And join The Today PTA. We are THE TODAf PTA. 
what you make us. JOIN. 




BOOOOOOPPOOOOPOPOOOOOOPOPOPPOOOOPOO y0gggggggggtXX3 « 3tX30000t»XXXKXXa630t3t306363CX30t38X3t3tX3tXa0t3Caa0ta0t3636XX363C! 


j parts at ^discount prices 

,D&F Auto Parts 



Exhaust i. 
System Sf 


DOMESTIC A FOREIGN 

133 Woodstock Ave . 

Rutland, Vermont 

775-2364 

o DISC BRAKE PADS $9.95 
o BRAKE SHOES $14.95 PER CAR 
o CASTROL OIL .99 QT. 
o TUNE UP PARTS - SPARK PLUGS 

Above prices apply to most cars? 
LCOME THE DO-IT-YOORSELEER 


¥¥¥***¥¥¥****¥*******¥¥ 

* HOUSE REPAIR & PAINTING « 

* LAWN MAINTENANCE * 
X- Experienced.Reasonable Rates 

J rood brothers 


******** 235-2493 *★★★**★★ 



21 Center St. 

Rutlend 

775-2104 


JULY MUSIC SCHEDULE 



Mon* 


Tuea. 


June 26 | 29 [5° 

TIGER ROSE 


Pizza & Music 6 Nights A Week 

Wed. Thur. Frl. Sat. 

i-n-n- 

JOLLY ROGER BAND 


CLOSED 


6 WORKMAN'S 7 
COMPENSATION 


12 


15 I 
JAMES 


14 

RAY 


10 

CHRIS KLEEMAN 


15 

BLUES 


16 

BAND 


19 


20 | 21 
PRISM'S, SHADOW 

-f“ 28 “ 


26 {27 

"ONE MAN" 

-J_ 


JOHNSON 


22 j 2J 

DOG'S DAYDR 

is— 


ir 


-ns— 

ANITA AND 

_l_ 


24 

EAM 

51 


PETER 

i 


EXPRESSO, TEAS 4 FULL SERVICE BAR 


PIZZA 10 PM-2AM. 


LUNCH & DINNER SPECIALS DAILY MON- SAT 1100 AM-10:00PM 
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BUSES 


I know that there are many that 
have automobiles, but there are 
also many that do not, or as 
happens in some cases there are 
those that cannot drive because of 
some physical disability. However, 
in certain cases a license may be 
obtained if the doctors involved 
are willing to sign for them* These 
are very few and far between, for 
the doctor himself must judge 
if the person involved is capable 
of driving at all. 

In these cases the accident 
rate is very high and in most 
cases the regular insurance 
companies refuse to cover the 
disabled and if they do the premiums 
are at such a rate that most people 
cannot afford them* 


Since the Veteran's Administration 
is located in White River Junction, 
Vermont, it will be found that there 
are only two buses a day that go 
there; one at 3:30 p, m* and one at 
7:00 p* m. This is really no use 
since all appointments are usually 
scheduled during the morning 
hours. If your appointments 
extend into the afternoon hours 
you are really stuck there, for 
there is only one bus a day that 
comes to Rutland and that is at 
12:05 p*m. In many cases this 
happens and the doctor must see 
to it that you have a room and 
meals and be re-imbursed for all 
this. This my friends is all 
coming out of the taxpayer's 
pockets and then everyone wonders 
why the economic situation is what 
it is today* True, this is only one 
reason, but it does contribute to 
the situation in general. 


Since Rutland is only 45 miles 
from White River Junction, I for 
one cannot understand what the 
problem is. 

There are in fact no large 
industries in White River Junction, 
other than the New England 
Telephone Company (and they 
have their own vehicles), a few 
minor maintenance companies, 
and a few small stores and banks. 
The largest employer in White 
River Junction is the Veteran's 
Administration on which many 
depend not only for employment 
but many veterans are taken care 
of at this station which covers 
all of Vermont, parts of Maine 
and New York and the upper part 
of Massachusetts. 

In fact there is only one way 
you can get back to Rutland from 
White River Junction if you miss 
the noon bus, and that is to take 
the Greenfield and Springfield 
Massachusetts bus which leaves 
White River at 5:00p.m, This 
bus traveis75 to 80 miles through 
the state of New Hampshire and 
parts of Vermont, finally ending 
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up in Bell ow'sFalls. Then you 
still have another 50 to 55 miles 

to go before you get back in Rutland, 
I can assure you that I know every 
cow path, rabbit run, lover's lane 
and deer lick in the whole state of 
New Hampshire, 

Who in fact would be, going 
anywhere or doing any kind of 
business after 3:30 in the afternoon? 
Most businesses that I-know of close 
at this time* Most businesses are 
trying very hard to make money 
but it seems that the Vermont 
Transit Lines (VTL) are an 
exception to the rule. I WONDER 
WHY? ? ? 


Could it be that the VTL are 
trying to break their contracts with 
ICC by showing that they are running 
in the RED over a certain period 
of time and finally showing up at 
the hearing held by the ICC? Or is 
it that they are near bankrupcy, 
and thereby voiding their contracts 
and losing their licences? If in 
fact this is what they are trying 
to do, they (VTL) are really 
succeeding, because of their 
unreal SCHEDULES. 

Robert Murray 

************************* 
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VD 

CLINIC 

Testing and treatment of veneral 
disease for both men and women is 
available free of charge at the 
Women's Health Center during 
regular clinic hours. The Health 
Center is located at 187 North Main 
St. For VD information, a toll free 
telephone number has been establish- 
ed by the VD Section of the State 
Health Department. The number is 
1-800-642-5148. For specific 
information about the Rutland area 
services call 775-1056* 

The two types of veneral disease 
which provide the greatest threat to 
our health are gonorrhea and 
syphilis. Gonorrhea is the number 
two communicable disease, the 
common cold being number one and 
syphilis number three* 

In Vermont 635 cases of 
gonorrhea were reported in 1974, 

46 of which were discovered in 
Rutland County* 

VD germs live only in warm, 
moist places such as the genital 
organs, mouth and rectum. VD is 
almost always spread through sexual 
contact, and cannot be spread by 
toilet seats glasses, or doorknobs. 

The first sign of syphilis is a 
painless sore called a chancre 
usually around sex organs or the 
face. It is from this sore that other 
people are infected* The chancre 
will disappear after three weeks, 
whether treated or not. However, 
the disease is not cured* Between 
two to six weeks after the chancre 
disappears other symptoms may 
appear. Most commonly a skin 
rash, but also headaches , fever, 
loss of hair, and sore throat. 

Symptoms of gonorrhea will 
appear three to fourteen days after 
contact with the infected person* 
Symptoms of men consist of a dis¬ 
charge and a burning sensation 
during urination* The main symptom 
in females would probably be a 
vaginal discharge. 

If you suspect you might have VD 
go immediately to the health center 
emergency room, or a doctor's 
office. Because the health department 
pays, the testing and treatment 
should be free anywhere you go. 

Both di se-aso$ ;i pre easy to treat if 
detected. TPlVdJTe is almost 100%. 
The treatment of choice for both 
syphilis and gonorrhea is penicillin. 
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I PROVIN SALES & SERVICE * 

* ' * 

* Route 7 Pittsford. * 

* • 802 - 483-2831 

¥~¥ **************** 


ANTIQUES 6 GIFTS 

(We are pleased Jo announce that our antique 
land gift shop fs now'open, i Stop in, browse 
] around* We are always happy to buy or 
[sell antiques* 

KEITH’S TRADING POST 

Route 7, Pittsford, Vt. - 


WOMEN'S FESTIVAL 


I NO SMOKES AT GILLS **I 


The North Country's Women's 
Festival will be held July 24th and 
25th in Alexandria, New Hampshire. 
This woman-made festival will be 
a gathering of country women and 
women interested in country things 

Interested participants will 
need to bring their own bedroll, 
tent or tarp ? food eating utensils, 
musical instruments, water jugs. 
Child care will be provided. 
Participants are to please bring no 
animals. 

Saturday July 24th will be 
devoted to setting up camp. 
Improvisation workshops, evening 
celebration and meal will be provided 
by Flying Bird. Sunday will consist 
of practical workshops and informal 
discussion groups* Flying Bird 
wishes to help bring women together 
out of North Country isolation and 
provide a resource center for all. 

Fre-registration is by mail only, 
and should be done by July 3rd* The 
fee is $5/00 for adults and $1 for 
children. Checks should be made 
payable to Flying Bird and sent to 
Flying Bird, Alexandria 4 Corners, 
Grafton, New Hampshire 03240* 

Ideas * suggestions and help are 
requested* Workshop leaders, 
musical and crafts women are also 
needed. The above address should 
be contacted by July 6th if you wish 
to offer your services. 

Please send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with all inquiries* 


"It f s been 6 year^ this September 
3, that Ned had his lung out* Sept¬ 
ember 4 of that year I took the cig¬ 
arettes out. Inside of that 6 years 
I've had pressure to put cigarettes 
back in — it 1 s inconvenient for them* ft 

Veda Gilligan, proprietor of Gill's 
Delicatessen on Strongs Avenue was 
talking about her decision not to sell 
cigarettes in her store. Her hus¬ 
band, Ned, died from lung cancer 
in December 1973, Before he died, 
Ned smoked two or three packs of 
cigarettes a day* 

"They say they have to make two 
stops to get cigarettes, " Veda said, 
speaking of her customers. "Some¬ 
times they say what the hell business 
is it of yours if I'm smoking?" 

But Veda Gilligan says she is not 
going to put cigarettes back into her 
store, 

"I f m losing $50-100 per week in 
profit per week by not selling cigar¬ 
ettes, You feel like you T re fighting 
the battle all by yourself, M Veda 
said, 

"My mind says maybe I should put 
the cigarettes back in. My heart 
says no, " 
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ANTIQUES 


Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 

SELLING Antiques* Furniture & Used Merchandise 
BUYING Everyday, 1 Piece, 1 Box, Whole House FuM 

Open Daily 9 5, Sunday \0 b 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 483-2229 


WANTED 

SILVER GOLD 

corns * STAMPS 



CURIOS * MEDALS 
CURRENCY 

rare watches 

Political Americana 


QBhhs &?- interests 


T4 B WEST ST. 
RUTLAND. VT. OS7DI 

TEL. < B□ 2 ) 775-2443 




I 

« 


I 


Media log 


(CPF) Gary Trudeau’s Doonesbury , one 
of. the most regularly censored comic 
strips in history, has run into 
trouble again—this time over homo¬ 
sexuality. The Cleveland Press and 
the Houston Post refused to run all 
six strips in a recent series, while 
the Miami Herald and the Columbus 
Citizen Dispatch killed four. The 
papers say they deal with homosex¬ 
uality in the news and editorial 
pages but feel the topic is inap¬ 
propriate for the comics. In fact, 
the Citizen Dispatch has switched 
Doonesbury to the editorial page. 


WOODCRAFT 

HARDWARE 

TERRILL STREET 
RUTLAND. VERMONT 
TELEPHONE 773-6626 

Sanding Machines Power Tools 


oanamg macmnes rower loois 

and shampooers for rent ^ 


r 


• Johnson’s Leathers 

I 

« 

: 


: 


2 I Center St. , 
Upstairs 

all 

kinds 

of 

leathers 


Rutland 


775-1533 


BELTS 

BAGS 

GARMENTS 

HATS 

WALLETS 


L 


& SILVER JEWELRY 
11 AM - 5 PM Weekdays 
11 AM - 83 0 PM Friday 


W 

! 

: 

: 


AAA 


J0ANIE, WHAT ARE 
YOU TRYING TO OH.. NO, 
ASKME-metHER ANDY, I'M 
i JUNE YOU?IF NOT TRYING 

i you ARE, THE 10 PIN YOU 
answers yes., pown.. i.. 



BUT, JOANtE, THERE'S 
SOMETHING yOU 
HAVE TO KNOW.. I 
GUESS X SHOULD 
HME TOLD you A 
WHILE AGO- 
\ 


you're 

MARRIED, 
AREN'T 
YOUR 
I 



NO, JOANtE, 
I'M SAY, 


WELL, UIHATS 
CUR0N6 WITH THAT ? 
rM USUALLY 
CHEERFUL,TOO! 



THE 


UNIFORM CENTER 

134 WOODSTOCKAVE. 

RTE 4 EAST 


iOtie v[ six Doonesbury strips killed hy several newspaper editors hist months tin grounds of taste. 





Open Monday-Frlday....l0-5' \ 
Saturday.10-1 


FREE Porlting next to RICHARD'S COIFFURES 


WHY CAN'T A GOOD MUSICIAN EVER LOCK 
HIMSELF OUT OF HIS CAR? 



iSASMn SIH SL30H0 jI ^3A3N 3H 


DON'T FORGET US,*.. 


^{PETERSON’S MUSICl 

48 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt* 773-8026 ' 


JL- 
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The Mayor's primary liability rests with his 
relationship with Rutland's Chief of Police. As 
the City's Chief Executive, the Mayor, accord¬ 
ing to the City Charter (Chanter 9-1): 

"shall use his best efforts to see that the laws 
and city ordinances are enforced and that the du¬ 
ties of all subordinate officers are faithfully per¬ 
formed. " 7 

Subordinate officers include the Chief of Police. 
However, since the Mayor's oast activities are 
probably known to the Chief of Police, the May¬ 
or's reluctance to have this activity known has 
hamoered any effective control he might have o- 
ver the Police Department. 

CITY TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF 

The city's integrity was compromised by the 
Mayor's relationship with Vasos ! ate in 1973. 
Vasos, who owns the Rutland Franklin-Pontiac 
dealership, was leasing cars to Rutland's Po- 
lice Department. On November 1, 1973 , Vasos 
bid on a contract to sell police cars to the City 
of Rutland. The contract between Vasos and the 
City said that the delivery of the vehicles was to 
be approximately 4-6 weeks. (About mid-Decem¬ 
ber 1973) The cars, however, were not deliv¬ 
ered until mid-January, 1974. 

This delay led the Police Committee of the 
Rutland Board of Aldermen, on January 7, 1974 
to pass a reso ution stating: 

"The Police Committee feel that Franklin- 
Pontiac is taking advantage of the City of 
Rutland in not delivering the three new po¬ 
lice vehicles at this time. 


**************** + + ***1r1'l'i'i,i r i't, i n tit i' ilrit 
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Mayors Use if Frislilite 
Weakiis City tail. 

According to reliable source^, Rutland Mayor 
Gilbert Godnick employed the services of a pros¬ 
titute procured by Frank Vasos. Vasos is now 
under indictment by Rutland County’s State’s At¬ 
torney for charges involving the procurement of 
prostitutes. Furthermore, and more import¬ 
antly, the Mayor’s use of the prostitutes has 
compromised his ability to effectively perform 
his duties as Chief Executive Officer of the City 
of Rutland. 

According to reliable sources close to the sit¬ 
uation, the Mayor's use of prostitutes procured 
by Vasos occurred as early as the summer of 
1972 and continued for some time after that, on 
at least 8 separate occasions. 




me cars were delivered during the holidays 
and if it were'nt for the fact that the city is 
paying Franklin-Pontiac ($47. 00 per day 
crossed out) for rental of the present cars 
we are of the opinion that these cars would 

deliv . ered before now. We are now 
told the cars will not be delivered before 
January 15th. In a conversation with Mr. 
Vasos this p. m. one of the members of the 
Po ice Committee asked questions as to why 
the cars were not delivered. Mr. Vasos hung 
up the phone on this member. " 

The resolution, signed by A'dermen Raliard, 
Louras, McIntosh, Chaoleau, and Stearns, 
passed unanimously. 

Continued on page 4. . . 

******* * ★ * * ★ * ★ * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Property Of * 
Rutland * 
Historical Society 
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VOICE BOX 


Rutland Voice 
13 Center St. 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly except August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions-. Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at$5/year, 

Arthur N« Johnson 

Kathy Waters 

Cathy Waters 

Clark Kent 

Beverly Zaceski 

Michael Brown 

Sean and Kevin Coppinger 

Ted Ames 

Colin B, Johnson 

Fletcher Chapin 


FREE ADS 

The Voice provides free classified 
ads for people selling personal mer¬ 
chandise, holding garage sales, etc. 
Write Rutland Voice , 13 Center St. 




CSC VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 

The Volunteer Programs Office 
at Castleton State College is de¬ 
signed to fill needs in the communi¬ 
ties of Rutland County, If you, as an 
agency / family or individual, have 
a need you think a volunteer can fill/ 
call the Volunteer Programs Office 
at Castleton 468-5611 (x321). 


VINE 



the latest patterns 
ik and materials 

tor 

knitting and crocheting| 
Complete line of 
needlepoint 
Crewel 

Latch hook rugs j 
and pillows I 

j Lamb's Yarn Shop) 

1 3 8 K* ml at I A ve. Va f i O LJ S Ot her 

77S-S1QZ handwork materi 



it r ■ 

ial r 
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EARN MONEY 
SELL ADS FOR THE 
VOICE 

For more information 
call 773-7363 


* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 
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For Sale: Metal SWIMMING POOL 
LADDER for 15-foot pool. excellent 
condition. Clothing: children's 
and adults large sizes for both 
men and women, good condition 
and selection, THRIFT SHOP, 

Black River Historical Museum, 
High Street, Ludlow Vt. 

FOR SALE: Used swimming pool 
deck in good condition, 4 ft. high; 

8 ft, by 10 ft. steps and railing 
$25.00 Tel. 773-2946 


200 l b dumb-bell BARBELL SET* 
adjustable multiourpose bench and 
assorted related goodies- $60. Call 
438-5061 




BE A VOICE 
CONTRIBUTOR: 


Some people say: M Why didn't the 
Voice cover this or that story, or 
this or that meeting?" 

Weil, the Voice staff , such as it 
all 


as 

is, are ail volunteers , with regular 
jobs to take care of the necessities 
for us and our families. 

If you would like to see a story or 
meeting covered you are most welcome 
to either suggest it to a member of 
our staff, to write the story yourself 
and submit it for publication, or 
{if you feel clumsy at writing) to 
get the facts and submit the story 
for a staff member to write up. 

The Voice is published on the 
last Monday of each month, excepting 
the month of August. 


fceaesesoc 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial regarding the 
Patch-Wegner orobiems oromots 
an answer. 

You write that a private corpora¬ 
tion is only in business to make 
money and not in business to op¬ 
erate for the public good. Not one 
single steel mill, textile mill, auto 
plant, television manufacturer ad 
infinitum in this country ever was 
built in the public interest. They 
have always been built to make 
money . As a result we have the 
most prosperous country in the 
world. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand , has yet to raise its 
people much beyond subsistence 
levels through publically-owned 
industries. 

If your hypothetical plant were 
owned and controlled locally, they 
would still have to sell the manu¬ 
factured item at a competitive price 
with other countries around the 
world. It has been proven over and 
over again that money does make 
the world run. Take away the incen¬ 
tive for a man to invest and make a 
profit and you will fall by the wayside. 

In the real world, just who are 
these local people you-alhide to who 
would have the experience to make 
decisions about air pollution control? 
What do you pay them as incentive T 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Soviet Union their greatest suc¬ 
cesses have been when they have 
turned to the capitalistic incentive 
system. 

Private ownership is not ipso 
facto a problem, nor is public 
iQiWn^x sK id a- cure-all, . u 


One of the most important var¬ 
ieties of grape, both in California 
and in France, is the Cabernet Sau- 
vignon {cah-bear-NAY so-veen- 
Yonh). This grape is small, tough 
skinned and light purple in color. 

It-does particularly well in the Napa 
Valley of California. The Santa 
Clara Valley also yields good grapes 
of this type. The origin of this var¬ 
iety of V vinifera is in the Bor¬ 
deaux region of France, where it 
is the grape of prime importance 
in the blending of the great clarets 
of the Medoc. 

The finest varietal red table 
wines from California are made 
with the Cabernet Sauvignon. In or¬ 
der for a California wine to bear 
the label of a certain variety, the 
wine must be blended with at least 
51% of the named variety Of course 
the wine may be made with a higher 
percentage of the named variety. 

The Cabernet Sauvignons are 
dry, full bodied and very distinctive. 
They are deep rich red in color 
with an expansive bouquet These 
wines taste of tannin and herbs when 
young. They mature in the bottle for 
Tap to ten years and become velvety 
with time* A decent Cabernet Sau¬ 
vignon will improve to a great de¬ 
gree if put down in one's cellar, 

A, N. J. 


Clean air J clean water etc. are 
goals we should strive for. However 
during the transition stage, we still 
have people dependent on jobs. 

The "private ownership" company 
isn't some ogre s sitting smirking 
at or disregarding the people of 
a community. It is composed of 
real people trying to solve (within 
the limitations of economics and 
technology) the problems that they 
are just as aware of as you are. 

The days of indifference have long 
since passed. While it is easy to 
write an editorial based on emotion, 
perhaps in the future you can stick 
more to facts. 

Sincerely, 
Robert L, Foster 
Cutting sville * Vt. 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Set vice 


** nr ; 
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quESTions Remnin ^ 

ANN WALLENS FIRING 


In spite of the fact that many sen¬ 
ior citizens in the Rutland area ex¬ 
pressed support for Ann Wallen, the 
Rutland Regional Planning Commis** 
sion fired her as Director of the Rut¬ 
land Area Office on Aging. Their 
stated reason was Ms* Wallen T s in¬ 
ability to effectively administer her 
programs, keep records, make re¬ 
ports, etc. 

Many senior citizens who had come 
into contact with Ms, Wallen over the 
years that she has been involved in 
service to Rutland area senior citi¬ 
zens expressed their feelings, Rob- 
ertina Barclay said, "I think she got 
a dirty deal* When she was here-- 
at the senior cirizens T center (Ms, 
Wallen was director of the Rutland 
senior citizens center before becom¬ 
ing Director of the Office on Aging) 
--she was the best director. She 
helped the old people. She gave me 
a nice coat; gave me a dress, a poe- 
ketbook with $15--this was when the 
Palms burnt down (1972) and I was 
living in that building/* 

Vera Rcbolina, another Rutland 
senior citizen, said, rr I don r t think 
she should have gotten fired, n 

Bernice Ryan spoke of the hearing 
held by the Planning Commission, 
after Wallen was dismissed, and 
when she tried to appeal their dec¬ 
ision* 

"They didn't give us chairs, . * M 

"These people (The Hanning 
Commission) didn f t even give us 
chairs to sit on - - th e y kept us waiting 
out in the hall. Most of the senior 
citizens stood up: they had to, I've 
never seen anything like it. " 

And speaking of Ms, Wallen, Ryan 
said, "She was too good for her job. 
They'll never replace her as a help 
to the old folks. 11 

Another View. 


Carl Spangler, Executive Director 
of the Rutland Regional Planning 
Commission (RRPC) had a different 
view. The RRPC is the sponsor of 
the Area Office on Aging, and Spang¬ 
ler, therfore, was Wallen 1 s employ¬ 
er. Spangler said that Wallen wasn't 
taking care of her administrative du¬ 
ties properly: 

n The action we took, fr he said, 

"that the executive committee (of the 
RRPC) took, was based on wanting to 
see the Area Office on Aging continue 
to receive State funds for the elderly* 
"From June 1974 to the present, 
we've been working in the crisis to 
crisis situation. We've been threat¬ 
ened with cut-offs in funding by the 
State Office on Aging, 

f, We had to improve general admin¬ 
istration if we're going to meet the 
needs of the elderly* Without admin¬ 
istration we were going to lose our 
funds, and without funds you can't^ 
have programs, n 

TOO STRONG AN ADVOCATE? 

rr To tell you the truth, " Ms* Wal- 
len said, "it's a matter of getting 
rid of someone who is an advocate 
of the elderly. rr 


M An advocate for the elderly is 
emphasized by the Federal govern¬ 
ment: it is constantly required and 
recommended, rl Ms, Wallen added. 
,f But the role of advocate is likely 
against the politicians. ,T 

The RRPC is tied to City and 
Town politicians because the members 
of the RRPC are appointed by the 
City Council or Selectmen of the 
City or Town, Each Commission 
member has one vote, although the 
financial contribution to the RRPC 
is weighted according to the Town's 
or City's grand-list. 

Ms* Wallen also disputed Spang¬ 
ler's allegations about lack of ad¬ 
ministrative ability: "It's as though 
if you related to elderly people you 
were unable to do anything in an ad¬ 
ministrative way, 11 she said, 

"PERFORMANCE* * * " 

Spangler, however, emphasized 
the need for what he called "per¬ 
formance . 11 

"If you're going to be working 
with the State and Federal govern¬ 
ment, M he said, 'the key word is 
"performance. " This means not 
only developing programs and reach¬ 
ing clients, but also in an econom- * 
ical manner, and be accountable for 
them. You've got to use money as 
effectively as you can. " 

ADVISORY COUNCIL NOT ASKED 




BIENVENU'S 
CONTRACTS 


The Office on Aging has an advis¬ 
ory council, made up primarily of 
area senior citizens. Despite the 
existence of this council, neither 
Spangler nor the RRPC asked their 
opinion of Ann Wallen's performance. 
Bernice Ryan, Treasurer of the 
council, said, "We were not con¬ 
sulted: we were not told before she 
got her letter. " In spite of the fact 
that the council exists, the RRPC 
did not feel it appropriate to ask 
the opinions of those whom the Of¬ 
fice was supposed to be serving. 

Asked about this, Carl Spangler 
said, "It's clear what their function 
and responsibility is: they're advis¬ 
ory only--what programs should be 
developed and carried. They're not 
responsible for administration or 
employment. " 

Spangler added, however, that 
the advisory.council assisted in hir¬ 
ing Wallen. "We want their input, " 
he said. "We want to know what 
kind of person they can work with, M 

He also added that "there wasn't 
communication between Ann and the 
advisory council. " 

After the dust of charges and coun¬ 
tercharges settles, it is still unclear 
why Wallen was dismissed. Some 
close to the situation cited Wallen's 
opposition to the placement of the 
Rutland Senior Citizens’ Center a- 
way from the downtown Rutland area 
as partial cause of her dismissal. 

But whatever the underlying cause, 
it seems clear that the last people 
consulted are those the Office on 
Aging is supposgd ta,s exve neRutland* 
tirca. senior citizens, 

-M. Brown 


Former City Alderman Paul Bi¬ 
envenu e, now operating his own 
consulting business, has played a 
role in the progress of the Rutland 
Area Office on Aging. From early 
March of this year until June, Bi- 
envenu worked on setting up a mo¬ 
del program for Rutland's Office on 
Aging, According to Carl Spangler, 
this program was to be replicated 
in all other Area Offices on Aging 
around the State, {There are 7) 
Bienvenu was paid $4140 forthis 
work from a special grant from the 
State of Vermont to the RRPC. The 
model program he was to set up 
was to deal primarily with financial 
aspects: bookkeepping, reporting, 
recording etc. 

. This is being done despite the fact 
that, according to Ann Wallen, 3 of 
the 7 Agencies in the State have 
reporting systems that h^ve been 
accepted as being "fairly without 
problems. tf 

{Bienvenu was also the recipient of 
contracts totaling almost $2, 000 for 
work for the RRPC. These involved 
doing bookkeepping and quarterly re¬ 
ports for the RRPC.) 

In any case, it is noteworthy that 
the State of Vermont has money to 
hire consultants to make "models" 
but not the money or inclination to 
consult those affected by these 
Agencies. 




.... ■ - M* Brown 
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City Government: cont'd from pg. 1 


The actual contract language, how¬ 
ever, written on the City's purchase 
order, technically allowed a longer 
period of delivery for the cars* The 
provision read: "Delivery to be ap¬ 
proximately 4-6 weeks. Should de¬ 
livery be beyond 12 weeks your (Va- 
sos') cent mileage agreement will be 
reduced from 4£ to 2£ as agreed to 
by you, 4£ per mile agreement re¬ 
mains in effect for 12 weeks from 
ordering new cars or terminated 
when new cars are delivered, 11 

Nevertheless, the delay in the an¬ 
ticipated delivery date of the cars 
cost the City money. In spite of the 
fact that the Police Committee felt 
the City had been "taken advantage 
of f M the Mayor did nothing to try to 
recoup the City's loss. In this case, 
the Mayor's relationship with Vasos 
would hamper his ability to effec¬ 
tively pursue the City's interests. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH POLICE: 

As Chief Executive of the City, 
the Mayor is resoonsible for the pro¬ 
per running of all departments, in¬ 
cluding the Police Department. The 
Police Department has been a con¬ 
cern of many residents of the City* 

In a recent management study of 
the Rutland City Police Department 
by the New England Bureau for Crim¬ 
inal Justice Service, the author, Den¬ 
nis Crowley, in a chapter entitled 
"Crisis in Leadership, " noted that 
in the results of a questionnaire to 
Police Department personnel: 

n ?l% of the respondents felt that 
their immediate superior was not 
competent in doing his job and 
the same percentage responded 
that their immediate supervisor 
was not successful in getting 
people to work to^g'ether. The 
same feeling seems to exist out¬ 
side the Department. A number 
of persons with whom the problem 
was discussed stated that they 
felt that there was no strong 
leadership in the Rutland Police 
Department and, as a re suit, 
the community generally did 
not feel that it was receiving 
quality police services," (p. 40} 

Sources close to the police sit¬ 
uation indicate that the Mayor's o- 
versight and criticism of the Chief 
of Police has diminished lately. 

The Mayor's reluctance to have his 
past illegal activities publicized 
might well be playing a role in his 
relationship with the Chief, 

THE MAYOR'S RESPONSE: 
Informed of the allegations, Ma¬ 
yor responded: "I don't even know 
what you're talking about, I'm run¬ 
ning the City the same way that I've 
always run it, I have no comment 
to make one way or another. You 
better watch out what you're doing. 

I can get ahold of an attorney in a 
hurry, M 

M. Brown 



EDITORIAL 

. . —*1 ymt ■ nM f 

The fact that the Mayor used a 
prostitute —in and of itself--Ls not 
newsworthy. The fact that this is 
stopping him from properly perform¬ 
ing his job as Chief Executive Of¬ 
ficer of the City is, 

.With regard to the relationship 
between Vasos and the Mayor, there 
may well have been no intentional 
wrong-doing. But the fact that such 
a relationship existed presents at 
least an appearance of wrong-doing, 
which the Mayor as, an elected of¬ 
ficial must avoid. 

The fact that the Mayor is reluc¬ 
tant to have his past activities known 
has led to a situation where he has 
become, it appears, unable to pro¬ 
perly supervise the leadership of 
the Police Department. 

The Rutland Police Department-- 
by many accounts close to the sit¬ 
uation--is rife with discontent. 

Even the Crowley report cited that 
71% of the police personnel felt their 
immediate supervisor was not do¬ 
ing an adequate job. Other reliable 
sources have reported various ques¬ 
tionable activities on the part of'the 
Chief of Police. If the Mayor is 
unable or unwilling to our sue an in¬ 
vestigation of the Police Deoartment, 
because of his own illegal and per¬ 
sonally embarrassing involvement 
with a prostitute, the City suffers. 
The Voice does not publicize the 
Mayor's activities with any personal 
malice. We wish no harm or em¬ 
barrassment to the Mayor or his 
family* We realize that his health 
has been a question and we have no 
wish to see his health deteriorate* 
However, unless the facts are 
known, the people of Rutland will 
suffer. In particular, the serious 
problem that Rutland has with its 
Police Department will not move 
toward resolution, 

-M, Brown 





Johnsoii’s Leathers 

2] Center St. , Rutland 775-1533 
dl BELTS a " d T W 

kinds bags sabules 

of 2^“ ENTS BR IDLES 

leathers wallets AL do T ™? k 

ROOM 

& Silver Jewelry SUPPLIES 


3S 

prices 

&F Auto Parts 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 

133 Woodstock Jive. 

Rutland. Vermont 

775-2344' — 
o DISC BRAKE PADS $9.95 
o BRAKE SHOES $14.95 PER CAR 
o CASTROL OIL .99 QT. 
o TUNE UP PARTS - SPARK PLUGS 


Clutches 


Brake 


Parts 


Above 


prices upp 1 
FhETDO- 


vacation 


The Voice takes our annual 
vacation this August, We'll 
be back in late September 
with our next edition. 


VERMONT COUNTRY 

REAL ESTATE 

Land For Sale 

EDWARD D. AM^S 

Phone: (002) 773-9265 

building lots 

270 west street 

HUTUND, yr, 05701 

or 

* Farms 

whole farm 

* Building Lots 

* Investment Properties 

Ft nanci ng 

By Owner 
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50 IMV nine 


You don't have to be a politician, or even a wealthy 

man. 

To leave an Imprint on people's mind, when your 

called to the promised land. 

This was proven to be true, in Rutland recently. 

With the death of well known "SONNY U NG" who 

wasn't royalty. 

Instead he was a little man, who hung around our 

town. 

But always wore a cheerful grin, and walked with 

head bent down. 

His menial jobs he took to heart, and performed his 

duties well, 

And never asked for hand-outs, at least that's what 

people tell. 

He mainly will be rembered for keeping West Street 

clean, 

And looking a little too forlorn the last time he was 

seen. 

Perhaps he wasn't feeling well, but then we'll never 

know, 

But we hope he's happy wherever he is, and want to tell 

him so. 

Jeanne Zlngale 

Donations for a headstone for Sonny: sea Frank Ragosta 

at Fruitland. 


LANDLORDS CALL COMMUNITY PAPERS 
'PSYCHOTIC'GARBAGE' 


(CPF) In a move directed at tenants' 
attempts to organize, a leading land¬ 
lord paper in New York City has called 
upon landlords throughout the city 
to instruct their superintendents 
and other building employees to 
"throw into the garbage can" free 
community papers left in the build¬ 
ing for tenants. 

The editorial in Real Estate 
Weekly offers this view of community 
and tenants 1 papers: 

"If a hoodlum came into a home, 
threatened and insulted the occupant 
who then asked him to sit down, have 
some cake and coffee, you would say 
that he or she would be out of their 
mind. 

"This is the case with allowing 
the many 'throwaway 1 newspapers that 
are being distributed in Manhattan 
bur Idings. 

"Not only do they cause a mess, 
but they are so anti-lord as to 
be almost psychotic..." 


The editorial concludes that 
"garbage like this has no place 
cluttering up our buildings" and 
should be thrown out. The Real Es¬ 
tate Weekly adds, however, that 
"this has nothing to do with free¬ 
dom of the press...if anybody real¬ 
ly wanted the papers, they would be 
sold, not given away." 

One of the apparent targets 
of the landlord campaign is Heights 
and Valley News , the monthly 
paper of the Columbia Tenants Union, 
which claims a readership of 100,000. 
The newspaper has given extensive 
coverage to squatter movements and 
rent strikes. 

Coincidentally, the corporation 
which owns Real Estate Weekly also 
owns several community papers sold 
by subscription or at newstands which 
are in competition with the free com¬ 
munity papers. 

(From Liberation News Service.) 


EnRICHIflEIlT DHVS 

Rutland Mental Health Service 
will sponsor a series of family 
enrichment days at Kritter Kamp, lo¬ 
cated at Lake Elfin in Wallingford. 
These programs of small-group and 
Individual experiences will enable 
participants to enjoy and learn 
things about themselves and others. 
The programs are as follows: 

YOU AND ME - WE; A RELATIONSHIP 
WORKSHOP FOR COUPLES 
For engaged couples or couples in¬ 
volved in making a committment to 
each other, Sunday, August 22, 

10:00 AM til 8:00 PM, $10.00 per 
person. Registration closes Aug. 16 

SINGLE PARENTHOOD-A WAY OF LIFE 
Exploring all the ramifications of 
single parenthood. Sat., Aug. 28, 

10:00 AM til 8:00 PM, $10.00 per 
person. Registration closes Aug. 23 

A DAY FOR FAMILIES 
A day of games, group activities, 
family tasks and discussions for 
families with two parents and one or 
more school-age children. Sat., Aug. 
28, 10:00 AM til 9:00 PM, $25.00 per 
family. Registration closes Aug. 23 

LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP FOR BUSINESS MEN 
AND WOMEN 

This workshop will be concerned with 
all aspects of leadership skills in¬ 
volved in business and industry, 

Sep. 11, 9;00 AM til 4:00 PM, $17.00 
per person. Registration closes Sep, 

6, 

Other workshops dealing with 
the liberated woman, the elderly, and 
ecology and man will be offerred. For 
more information and registration, 
call Rutland Mental Health at 775-2381. 



Wanted: 

DRESS ' 
poems 
OR 

nMNBQtmtS 

HEADS 

TORSOS 

LESS 

Feet 

my Parts 
cau. 

DIANE 
DRESS LEft 
773-7363 

* 



jciiioli Iff! 

iWORfcD W SWEATER*! 

J TREMENDOUS NEW STOCK OF | 

• FALL FASHIONS HAS ARRIVED! ! • 

• Large Selection Of Styles In 

• Beautiful New Fall Colors • 

} Stop In .Today 84 Woodstock Ave. 

J Free Parking Rutland, Vt.i 773-8917 S 
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. f HE °RICHT Of THE PEOPLE 


( 2nd Amendment to U. S. Constitution) 


TO KEEP nno BERK ARRIS SHALL nOT BE IRFBIRGED 


Guns And Independence 

“From The American Rifleman, July 1976 “ 

After two centuries, hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of the hard-used “firelocks” of the 
American Revolution still survive, treasured in 
museums and private collections. 

Nearly all of those used'by Americans early in 
that seven-year conflict were privately owned. The 
British and German regiments which opposed us 
and the French regulars allied to us virtually all 
carried “issue” arms. British colonels usually 
bought “Brown Besses” in lots for their regiments. 

German princelings sold their mercenaries not 
only body and soul but lock, stock and barrel into 
the British service. The French came armed with 
standardized muskets from Charleville, Maubege 
and St. Etienne arsenals. 

But ffie'American fowling piece or musket came 
from above the fireplace or from the corner behind 
the door. It was the personal arm or hunting gun 
of an individual who loved freedom and, quite 
often, loved firearms as an accessory to his hunt¬ 
ing and “pursuit of happiness.” The right to those 
firearms, to that hunting, to that happiness, were 
among the things for which he fought. It is well 
to remember that on this 200th anniversary. These 
were not merely men—they were undriven men, 
armed with their own guns. 

When the fulminating fools who rail against 
private firearms ownership talk about “gun mania” 
in America as if it were a peculiar ailment, they 
overlook one of the deepest, strongest roots be¬ 
tween Americans and their Americanism. Gun 
ownership, for many, is where it started. That 
feeling is not peculiar but universal. Generations 
of immigrants from Germany, Italy, Poland, 

Russia, Greece or wherever—name it—have sub¬ 
scribed strongly to it in the spirit of free men. 

When all the statisticians, particularly the figure 
jugglers of much-publicized polls, are said and • 
done, the real reason why Americans will not 
surrender their firearms is simple. Firearms have 
been their personal right and privilege since the 
start of America, the thing that set them off from 
serfs and oppressed peasantry, the thing that set 
them free and marks them today as free men. 

Whatever the Bicentennial may bring, it is no 
time for repudiation, for rejection, for the wrong¬ 
ing of American rights. 

Concord and Lexington were fought over a 
British military movement to seize American mi¬ 
litia arms and powder. The “shot heard round the 
world” was fired in defense of the right to bear 
arms. Let no one forget that. 

ft************************* 


H.R. 11193 


In all of the rhetoric thus far 
delivered by presidential hopefuls 
in this election year there has been 
little mention of the issue of gun 
control. Politicians scrupulously 
avoid reference to this issue if 
they cai% because sentiments on 
both sides of the question run so 
high that it is impossible to speak 
to the issue without alienating some 
people who are concerned about gun 
control. In the halls of the United 
States Congress, the issue of gun 
control is very much alive and be¬ 
ing acted upon by elected officials 
and members of the bureaucracy. 
How these people act dn the quest¬ 
ion of gun control is bound to have 
a dramatic effect on the residents 
of rural states like Vermont where 
hunting and other shooting sports 
are a part of the way of life, and, 
incidentally, are important to the 
economy. 


Those people who advocate gun 
control do so because they feel it 
will help control crime. Currently 
before the Congress is House Bill 
#11193. One of the provisions of 
this bill is the cancelling of 130, 000 
of the present 160, 000 federal l i¬ 
cences to sell firearms and ammunit 
ion. The theory behind this move is 
that the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms, a branch of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, will thus have 
an easier time of policing the trade 
in firearms and ammunition, s :> 
make things easier for a certain gov¬ 
ernment agency, nearly 80% of the 
Americans who make all or part of 
their living from the sale of these 
items will be put out of business. 

No doubt some of those to lose 
their licenses will be located right 
here in the Rutland area where we 
are already used to having retail 
establishments fold up Maybe the 
next time that the government de¬ 
cides that automobiles are un-safe, 
it will be suggested that 80% of the 
★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★A-**** 


car dealers in the U. S. be closed. 

Further, the connection between 
local fire a-ms dealers and the prob¬ 
lem of crime is not exactly clear-cut. 
Perhaps Voice readers who partici¬ 
pate in shooting sports might ask their 
arms and ammo dealer when he last 
sent a shipment of weapons to an or¬ 
ganized crime group or sold a hand¬ 
gun to a known felon. While the bulk 
of the crime problem that gun con¬ 
trol is supposed to cure occurs in the 
large cities, the effect of H. R. #111- 

93 will be felt mainly in rural areas. 
Most of the Congressmen backing gun 
control.legislation represent metro¬ 
politan areas. In contrast, the rural 
state of Oklahoma has presented a 
resolution to the U. S. Congress ask¬ 
ing that there be no new federal gun 
laws. This resolution was passed by 
a large majority of both houses of the 
Ok ahoma Legislature. 

While H.R. 11193 is supposed to 
control crime, it is not clear how it 
will accomplish this by taking firearms 
out of the handd peaceful, law-abiding 
citizens. It would seem that a new 
law of this sort ife going to be ignored 
and broken by the criminal element 
. who already freely break other exist¬ 
ing laws. The State of New York has 
had the Sullivan Law for many years, 
but, if one can judge by reports in the 
New York press, the criminal element 
is still well-armed. 

Vermonters who are concerned a- 
bout the effect of H. R. 11193 on their 
way of life should make their concern 
known to Senators Stafford and Leahy 
and to Representative Jeffords. Be¬ 
sides Oklahoma, several other states 
have spoken out against gun control 
through their representatives in Wash¬ 
ington, and it would seem appropriate 
for Vermonters to have their opinions 
aired also. Remember, ,f When guns 
are outlawed, only the outlaws will 
have guns. M 

--Arthur N. Johnson 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 




Great Deli Sandwiches 

to Bat In 

% 

or Take Out 


BAGEL 


NOW TWO LOCATIONS 


Center St. 

Rutland, Vt. 

775-7998 

Monday-Thu rscfcy 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday & Saturday 11 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 


♦ ★ ★★★★*★★★★★*★★ ★★★***< 

i BERTHA'S : 

; Beauty Salon & Gift Shop ; 

ymunusTke OPENING Of* 

CONTINENTAL 
HAIR PEOPLE 

JFor The Latest Cuts And Styles 
For men & Women. 

BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 

161 Suit St, tour Cleveland Ave. 

BEAUTY SALON Tel. 773-6950 
*! CONTINENTAL Tel. 775-2483 * 

I13T* ***************** e 1 V * 


l.vTTLE ETT of 


Mertdon Mt. Village 
Rte. 4 a 

775-7902 

7 Day* a Watk 10 a.m. to 10 pjn. 


* 

* 

» 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

•* 

* 

* 
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DAM CALLED FLOOD HAZARD 


Frank Maranville, of Meadow St. 
in Rutland, thinks that the old Clement 
Dam (off Ripley Road) on Otter Creek 
has caused unnecessarily high flood 
waters M The Army engineers told 
me that it caused 4 feet morewater 
all over the whole flood area behind 
the dam than it would be otherwise, M 
he said. 

Maranville, who has lived in the 
flood area all his life has seen the 
big floods of 1927 and 1947. He was 
also apDointed by then-Mayor Temple 
in 1947 to Rutland City’s Flood Con¬ 
trol Commission. ff 

"After the ’47 floo4 11 he said, 
the plan included a cement wa” -- 
the whole east side of East Creek-- 
from Crescent Street to Loretta 
Home. They had complete plans to 
do it, but none of that wall's been 
done." 

The Flood Control Commission 
met occassionally, Maranville said, 
to see what could be done to repair 
damage, but actual work was stifled 
by a lack of funds. 


"GO AHEAD: TAKE IT OUT. . . ” 

Charles Rogers, an engineer at 
the Vermont Marble Company, the 
company that originally built and 
used the dam for electric power, said 
"as far as we're concerned, if some¬ 
one wants to take it out, that's O. K. 
with us. We don't have any interest 
in it anymore. If someone wants to 


take it out, go ahead. There's a lot 
of talk, but not much action. M 

Rogers said that the dam was used 
by the Marble Company long ago when 
it was running Ripley Mill. M But 
that was before my time, " said Rogers, 
who has been with the company for 
30 years. 

CITIZENS CAN ACT 


People also have recourse, in such 
situations, according to Vermont 
Statutes. According to Title 10, 
Chapter 43 section 1095: 

"On a petition signed by not ’ess 
than 10 taxpayers of an town or sev¬ 
eral towns, or on the petition of the 
Selectmen of any town trustees of 
an incorporated village or City Coun¬ 
cil, the Public Service Board shall 
(emphasis added) institute investiga¬ 
tions regarding the safety of an exist¬ 
ing dam or portion of such dam used in 
in the generation of electric energy. " 

For dams not used for the genera¬ 
tion, the Vermont Water Resources 
Board shall do the same. 

The Statute goes on as follows: 

"After such a hearing if the Board 
finds that the dam or portion of such 
dam as maintained or operated is un¬ 
safe or is a menace to people or 
property above or below the dam, it 
shall issue its order directing re¬ 
construction, repair or removal. " 

The Water Resources Board can 
be written to at School, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


CONTRA'DANCE 

On August 8 from 8 to 12 pm, 
a new event will be introduced to 
the Rutland area -- contra dancing. 
Contra dancing is similar to square 
dancing (the Virginia Reel is a 
contra dance) , also to folk dancing. 
It is good family dancing, easy to 
learn and lots of fun. The dance 
will be held at Kritter Camp in • 
Wallingford. 

The band for the event is the 
Arm and Hammer String Band, 
a country dance band with their 
own caller, who love contra 
dancing and want others to love 
it too. The band teaches the dance 
as it plays. Experienced square 
dancers and folk dancers will learn 
easily. Good entertainment for 
all ages. A truly special summer 
event 


ANTIQUES 


Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 

SELLING Antiques. Furniture & Used Merchandise 
BUYING Everyday. 1 Piece. 1 Box, Whole House-Full 

Open Daily 9-5. Sunday 10 b 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 483-2229 


r 




10 Room House For Sale In Rutla nd 
All modern improvements. 

Possible to use as commercial 
lot or 2 family dwelling. 
Financing Available. 773-9265 
If no answer call after Aug. 14 


11 nu auowci ^ ai i 




Back of Maranville property at 27 Meadow Street. Large shed 
full of equipment (at left, the darker area on the main part of 
the house underneath the uoperstory door) was torn away and 
lost. Four out buildings also went toward Middlebury. An elm 
tree on the property, 30" on stump and 100 feet h igh d own 

river without a trace. 


GARDEN ADVICE 

August' is a good month to mulch, 
that is, to spread hay, leaves, 
grass clippings or newspapers, 
about one inch thick around your 
plants. This keeps moisture in the 
ground, which is important in hot 
weather, and also stops weeds. 

Problems with bugs of various 
types may also arise during the 
month. These include: 

Cucumber beetles (1/4-inch long 
with green and yellow stripes, seen 
on cucumber plants). Japanese 
beetles (small black and brown 
bugs, mostly seen on string-bean 
plants). Cabbage worms (grow to 
any size, seen around holes in 
cabbage leaves). 

There are two organic powders 
that can be sprayed on the above 
plants: Rotanone and Dipel powder . 
The former is applied by sprinkling 
very lightly on the plants, the latter 
by mixing with water and spraying. 

Another bug to watch out for this 
year is the potato bug , which seems 
to be eating tomato plants. Look out 
for orange eggs on the underside 
of leaves. - These bugs can simply 
be picked off the plants and put in 
a can of water. 

Feel free to call the ROC Food 
Project Center for any unusual 
bugs or other problems. Ask for 
S teve, a t ROC: 775-0879. 
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Zip Barnard of Rutland pours tomatoes into the steam kettle at 
The Whipple Hollow Canning Center in West Rutland* The canning 
center is the subject of an artirle on page 6 
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HOUSING 


Housing'in Rutland, like in most 
cities, is expensive. Most working 
people have to spend a large percen¬ 
tage of their income on housing that 
is often inadequate. Here in Vermont, 
we see people building second and va¬ 
cation homes for themselves --while 
many Vermonters don't have an ad¬ 
equate "first home. " 

The problem largely stems from a 
lack of supply. And the situation 
doesn't seem to be improving. Ac¬ 
cording to Larry Lamontagne, City 
Zoning Administrator and Building 
Inspector, new housing units are down 
this year 70% from last year. - 
The only housing that is available 
in Rutland is often in disrepair-. Part 
of Lamontagne's job, as Building In¬ 
spector is to assure that housing 
meets certain minimum standards. 

He also administers the City's cer¬ 
tificate of occupancy ordinance, 
which states that every time a house 
or apartment is re-rented, it must 
be certified by the Building Inspec¬ 
tor as meeting certain safety condit¬ 
ions. 

"GOOD LUCK WITH COMPLIANCE 11 

"I've got to say in all honesty I've 

had good luck with compliance, " 
Lamontagne said recently of his deal¬ 
ings with people, trying to bring City 
housing up to code. "Most people 
are pretty good. Money is a big fac¬ 
tor with a lot of them. I can under¬ 
stand that. " 


When .Lamontagne can't get the 
cooperation of a building owner in 
fixing his building, he has the option 
of referring the case to the City 
Grand Juror for prosecution. "I can 
ask them to comply, " he said, "but 
if they don't comply, I hand it over 
to the Grand Juror. " This doesn't 
happen very often# In the past few 
years, Lamontagne has had to bring 
only 3 property owners to the Grand 
Juror's attention. 

The three property owners, how¬ 
ever, have been given quite different 
treatment by the Grand Juror. 

ST. PETER'S PROPERTY. . . 

_ One property owner is Stuart St. 
Peter of Field Avenue, Rutland, St. 
Peter is also the Democratic nomi¬ 
nee for State Treasurer, (See ac¬ 
companying letter from electrician 
Joseph Devenow about his experience 
with Mr. St. Peter.) Several of St. 
Peter's properties on Church St. were 
referred to Henry Brislin, the Grand 
Juror, and several charges regarding 
these properties have been brought 
against St. Peter in Rutland District 
Court. In an information filed May 
28, 1975, Brislin charged St. Peter 
with violation of the State Fire Pre¬ 
vention code, violations of the City 
certificate of occupancy law (several 
counts) with plumbing violations, and 
with failing to maintain his yard 
"in a clean and sanitary condition. " 


Some of these charges are punishable 
by imprisonment. Trial is pending 
in District Court at this time. 

ST. PETER’S TENA NTS' VIEW: 

Tenants at 10-12 Church St., one 
of the properties involved in the 
charges brought by the City, backed 
up the City's allegations of unsafe 
conditions in the building. One woman 
mentioned a "bathroom so plugged up 
we couldn't even use it. " She also 
said that last winter "the heat wouldn't 
work half the time." She pointed out 
loose boards on the front porch and 
an unsafe rear fire escape 

St. Peter contradicted what his 
tenants said, and countered the 
charges brought by the City. "Any 
time he (Lamontagne) said some- 
thing had to be done, it's been fixed. 
But someone can go in and mess it up 
again. If Larry Lamontagne wants to 
go around and tell me the violations, 

I 11 make sure they're fixed. " 

St. Peter, also said he's put $30, 000 
into 10-12 Church St. "We had the 
unfortunate circumstance of having 
some people who didn't respect the 
property, " he said. "We often had 
tenants that don't pay. We have no 
recourse at all, I won 3 or 4 cases 
in small claims court. But they don't 
have the money and it always comes 
out like you're the bad guy." 

CONT'D Page 4 
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Rutland Vaice 

13 Center St. 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutlan d Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly except August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions. Although the paper is free, 
you can support th e Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year. 

Michael Brown 
Fletcher Chapin 
Sean & Kevin Coppinger 
Arthur N. Johnson 
Lois Lane 
Mark Mitchell 
Kathy Waters 
Beverly Zaceski 
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iDon Stevensl 

This issue of the Rutland Voice 
is dedicated to the memory of 
Donald Stevens, who died this past 
August* Donald served for many 
years as President of the Steelwork¬ 
ers union at the 3-M plant in Rutland 
{Now U* S* Samica) Don was born 
in Fair Haven, and before working 
at 3-M he worked on the railroad, 
at Duffy Coal, and at the old Lincoln 
Iron Works* He also worked for 
the Vermont Marble Company, 

Donald worked for several years 
helping the Voice, even helping to 
distribute the paper when he was 
quite sick and had to stop working 
at 3-M* Don was a strong supporter 
of organised labor and was committed 
to improving the lives of those he 
worked with* As he said once: "I'm 
not saying organized labor can make 
you rich, but when you wake up in 
the morning and go to work, you 
know the job you had yesterday is 
there today. 11 

Don will be missed much by his 
wife, Gladys, and his two children, 
Vincent and Alice, as well as by 
those of us at the Voice and all those 
who knew and loved him. 
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PETERSON'S MUSIC 


Don’t Miss Our HARVEST DAYS 

GRAND REOPENING! 

AT OUR NEW LOCATION 

50 Merchants Row 

Pianos-Organs-Band & 
Orchestra Instruments 
Drums-Guitar s-Amp] ifiers 
Rental s-Repairs 
Sheet Music- Instruction 
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Straight from 
Manufacturer: 

Indian Qauge 
fimbftoide/ied cfops 
(So* Qufe 

QAMste/w 2Wfs (fik Qutjs 

Priced to saHt 
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r parts at~tfiscount prices 

D&F Auto Parts 

DOMESTIC A FOREIGN 

133 Woodstock five. 

Rutland. Vermont 

775-2344' ~ 
o DISC BRAKE PADS $9.95 
o BRAKE SHOES $14.95 PER CAR 
oCASTROL OIL .99 QT. 


Exhaust)! 
Systems* 

” 

M Brake 

o' Parts o TUNE UP PARTS - SPARK PLUGS 

Above"prices ■apoly to most carsV 
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BE A VOICE 
CONTRIBUTOR: 


Some people say: "Why didn't the 
Voice cover this or that story, or 
this or that meeting.? 11 

Well, the Voice staff , such as it 
is, are all volunteers , with regular 
jobs to take care of the necessities 
for us and our families* 

If you would like to see a story or 
meeting covered you are most welcome 
to either suggest it to a member of 
our staff, to write the story yourself 
and submit it for publication, or 
{if you feel clumsy at writing) to 
get the facts and submit the story 
for a staff member to write up. 

The Voice is published on the 
last Monday of each month, excepting 
j the month of August. 



ccrMER DELI 


Great DeU Sandwiches 

to Eat In 
B*a«. or Take Out 


NOW TWO LOCATIONS 


Mmdon Mt VHtagft 

Rte. 4 
775-7902 

10 Ml. to 10.4*. 


Mond*y-Thur*d*y «, 

40<favft9*turd^ 1.11 


tolpj*. 


fcTTTfci S7T of RiRnBICLYtf VW^OWT 
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COMMUNITY 

PROFILE 

MSGR. LYNCH 


Mon signor John Lynch* pastor at 
IHM, recently celebrated his 30th 
year in the priesthood. Msgr, Lynch 
has been principal of Mt. St. Joseph 
Academy and chaplain to the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. {1949*1960) From 
1 960-71 he was Supt. of Schools for 
the diocese. In 1971* he was aopointe 
appointed pastor at IHM. 

In this community profile we hope 
to make Msgr. Lynch's ideas and 
activities better known to the Rutland 
community, , . 

Msgr. Lynch sees the Church's 
most important mission as the "care 
and concern for the poor. M Much of 
his time and energy goes in this di¬ 
rection, 

"I have at the door here 100 calls 
a month from people looking for food-*- 
people on welfare: the rent goes up* 
the welfare doesn't, Food is the on¬ 
ly place they can save* or skimp* 11 
he said. He estimated his parish 
spends $400-500 per month to feed 
poor people. He added that he would 
like to organize a food-saving pro¬ 
gram* using all the nutritious food 
that is thrown away by Rutland res¬ 
taurants. 

The Monsignor thought that his 
parish is more often approached by 
hungry people because it is one of 
the few churches downtown with a 
rectory right beside it. "And new 
people in town look for a church 
steeple* " he added. "And we've got 
a high one. " 

FR OM THEORY TO PRACTICE . 

Mon signor Lynch's attitudes stem* 
he said* from his reading of the Gos¬ 
pel, "After teaching for so long I 
find it hard to understand why it's 
hard for some to move from theory 
to practice. Faith without works is 
totally dead. " 

"Christ's whole presence*" he said* 
"was a healing and caring presence. 

The parables were aimed at Church¬ 
going people not being sensitive to 
those they passed on the way to Church 
Church." 

The Monsignor also had some ob¬ 
servations about the role of govern¬ 
ment in the lives of the poor, "If the 
Church had been doing 100 years ago 
what it should have been doing, there 
might not have been so many of these 
government programs. The Church 
could have done it without the red- 
tape or humiliation. Since the gov¬ 
ernment picked up by default the cor¬ 
poral works of mercy, a certain bur¬ 
eaucratic coldness has come into the 
helping of others. " 

Monsignor Lynch also shared some 
of his concerns about the future, 

"Either we share what we have “-or 
it will be taken from us. By either 
the militant, or by the taxes we force 
the government to collect to perform 
services for the poor. The poor are 
beginning to ask why. They question 
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why us? The disadvantaged young 
aren't as content to accent their lot 
as their parents were. They're dis¬ 
satisfied with the put-down answers 
they get from the haves. There's a 
duplicity in the response from those 
that have a house, a vacation home* 
a pool, an expensive car, and tell the 
poor person to work hard and get a - 
head. They've done well, frequently 
inheriting-*from their father* or from 
their upbringing the ability to cope 
with society. That poor person has 
never known anything but difficulty. 

"Lm no historian* but the have- 
nots have never received a nickel from 
the haves until they've been pushed up 
against the wall and acted militantly. 

"The unrest of the 1960's was born 
from a double standard: preach reli¬ 
gion, but make money. That was 
Nixon's whole deal, A great number 
of authority figures were hypocrites 11 


WANTED 

SILVER GOLD 
COINS * STAMPS | 

CURIOS * MEOALS 

CURRENCY j 

rare watches 

Political Americana 


(Dbbs ^Interests 

14 0 WEST ST. 
RUTLAND. VT. 05701 


TEL. (BQ2) 775*2443 




THE 


UNIFORM CENTER 


WHAT CHANGES NEEDED? 

What changes dees the Monsignor 
see as necessary? 

"The values of early American so¬ 
ciety were largely competitive, in¬ 
dependent and violent. The values 
that will have to surface if society is 
to survive are cooperation-community 
rather than rugged individualism* 
peace and harmony rather than violence. 


There is some movement in this 
dir ec t ion, ac cor ding to the Mon sign ort 
"There's an embarrassment on the 
part of some of the haves in the face 
of their possessions, including an 
awareness that the Gospel means them. 
And a greater percentage of their 
time, talent and income is going to 
good work s. " 

"More of the same is not the an¬ 
swer, " he added, "This is not a sat¬ 
isfying human existence. After they've 

amassed it all, they're still lonely 
and dissatisfied, A life shared 
with others is far more enriching 
than success m the competitive 
business world* " 


In coming issues* the Voice will 
try to present the lives and thoughts 
of other Rutland people whose lives 
focus on serving others* 


134 WOODSTOCK AVB. 
RTE 4 CAST . 

3RING YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
DRESS PROBLEMS TO US 
Opm Monday Setui^d«y....10-5 
FREE Parking, next to 


ANTIQUES 


Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 

SELLING Antiques. Furniture & Used Merchandise 
BUYING Everyday, 1 Piece, 1 Box, Whole House Full 

Open Daily 9-5, Sunday 10 5 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 483~2229 


■IMS,********************* 

: REWARD! ■ 
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LOST ORANGE & WHITE CAT 
WITH SHORT BOB TAIL, 
ANSWERS TO '3KY lf * LOST 
IN VICINITY OF FOREST PARK * * 
MIGHT BE WEARING BLUE * 

COLLAR. 79 Hlain St* Rutland * 

or call 775-4915 * * 
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continued from p. 1 

TAX SHELTERS 

{What St, Peter failed to mention, 
however, is that whatever money 
he puts into these properties for 
improvements is totally tax-deduct¬ 
ible* Therefore, although he may 
claim to be "making no money on 
these properties" directly, indirect- 
ly he may be saving a great deal 
of money by deducting the expenses 
for improvements from his taxable 
income,) 

A BATIELL * 1 S PROPERTY 

Another property brought to the 
attention of the City Grand Juror is 
the 84-6 State St, apartment house, 
owned by Jamac Carp, Atty, James 
Abatiell is a principal in that cor¬ 
poration* On March 11, 1976, the 

Building Inspector sent an affadavit 
to the Grand Juror stating that no 
certificate of occupancy was obtained 
by James Abatiell for an apartment 
at 84-6 State St, for an apartment 
occupied on January 23, 1976* 

"I sent it to him for prosecution, M 
Lamontagne said. 

Along with the affadavit about the 
certificate of occupancy violation, 
were several cages of housing and 
fire-safety violations noted in an in¬ 
spection by Lamontagne and Fire- 
Chief Barron* Lamontagne said he 
sent the list of violations to Brislin 
for prosecution* Asked if intended 
that the housing violations be nro- 
secuted, Lamontagne reolied, "Yes, 

I intended to have the violations 
oroseeuted. We just write uo an , 

affadavit with a list >f violations* 

All we want is to have them taken 
care of or vacated* " 

Henry Brislin has taken no action 
in this matter. He said that Abatiell 
had told him the matter had been 
resolved with former Building In¬ 
spector James Crandall. 

Lamontagne, however, asked if 
the matter had been taken care of, 
as Brislin had indicated, responded, 
"No, they haven’t. Ive asked him 
(Brislin) what happened as as far 
as I can tell -- nothing* M 

Henry is a former employee of 
James Abatiell. Brislin was a law- 
clerk with AbatielL’s law firm from 
1971-75* Brislin also admitted that 
^Jimmy's been a personal friend 
.jffih'ce I’ve been in high school, but 
I don’t think there 1 s any conflict* 11 

35 MINUTES 
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Photo above: Meters at 10-12 
Church Street, an apartment 
building owned by Stuart St. 
Peter. The meters are oart 
of the electrical work done by 
Joseph D eve now which is the 
subject of a letter from De~ 
venow, at right: 


I am sorry to hear your ceiling is coming 
down.. You will be sorry to hear that your 
rent is aoinq uo.*." 


Union Cartoons/opf 


Dear Fellow Voters of the State of Vermont; 

I recently read in the Rutland Herald that 
Stuart St. Peter, from Rutland, is running for 
the office of Treasurer of the State of Vermont. 

He is not the type of man that any of you or I 
want in public office. 

The Treasurer of the State of Vermont has a 
great deal of responsibility, and his integrity 
should be unquestionable. 

Stuart St, Peter is not a friend of the working 
man. 

Stuart St. Peter makes agreements and then 
does not follow through, reaping the benefits of 
iis dishonesty. 

Stuart St. Iteter made two contracts with me, 
in electrician, and then refused to pay more 
han a smalt portion of the amount due even 
after he was sued and lost in the Rutland 
Superior Court, and even after he lost an appeal 
.o the Vermont Supreme Court. 

Stuart St, Peter is collecting rent and making 
noney from work that I did for which he did not 
aay me. 

As Stuart St. Peter is not willing to live up to 
his agreements and does not honor the. decision 
of the Vermont Supreme Court for his personal 
gain, he is not the type of man I want in public 
office and I am sure that he is not the type of map 
any of you want either. One who doe's not pay for 
labor and materials after reguesting them is, in 
my opinion, stealing and as bad or worse than the 
man who does it with a gun. 

Sincerely, 

Joeseph Devenow. 


]»»»★******■*■**■* + *■*■*.*■*, * * * * 


Brisiin's reluctance to prosecute 
tils former employer and personal 
friend is remarkable, taken in light 
of the way he dealt with an Elm St, 
property owned by Phyllis Borrelli. 

When informed of housing conditions 
at that building, Brislin told Lamon¬ 
tagne over the telephone to get a po¬ 
lice officer and give the tenant, an * 
elderly women, "35 minutes to get 
out. " Lamontagne said he doubted 
the legality of such action. He called 
Richard Norton, the City Attorney, 
who told him such action would be il¬ 
legal. No eviction took place. 

Rutland undoubtedly has a housing 
shortage --particularly for working 
'people. However, the situation won’t 
be improved without more adequate 
housing and even-handed enforcement 
of existing housing codes. 

-M. Brown 
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Boutique 


25 CENTER STREET, RUTLAND 
& THE GREAT RUTLAND MALL 

JEWELRY 

Gold-5 i Ive r- Pewter-Etc, 

SCARVES 

Silk-Polye ster-Wool 

BELTS 

Leather-Rope-Novelty 

LEG WARMERS 
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silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

t" 

118 Merchants Row 
(Next to Vt. Transit) 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 


peii-style SANDWICHES 
Home-made SOUPS > 

HAPPY HOUR 4-8: 20£ Drafts 


HOUSING 
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re on Housing 


home construction lab 


At -a recent meeting of the Rutland 
City Capital Investment Steering Com¬ 
mittee, Superintendent of Schools, 
Thomas G. Chesley, introduced a 
concept for use of a parcel of city- 
iwned land that has great merit in terms 
terms *f its benefits to many Rutland 
citizens. The land in question lies 
to the north of Woodstock Avenue, 
across from the site of the Vogational- 
Technical Center, A portion of the 
land is low-luring and contains many 
springs. The other part of the land 
is on a hillside. Because the lower 
part is the source of Tenney Brook 
and is quite swampy, it is generally 
considered unsuitable for commer¬ 
cial development. The hillside, how¬ 
ever, is solid ground and is suitable 
for use. 

What Mr. Chesley proposed is that 
the hillside site be used as a labor- 
atory for the construction trades 
division of the Vocational-Technical 
Center, He suggested that the land 
be subdivided and students at the 
schoo build houses at the site which 
can then be sold to help meet housing 
needs in this area. The experience 
of constructing the houses would be 
invaluable to the students involved, 

Mr. Louis Salebra, Director of 
the Vocational-Technical Center, 
pointed out that of ten vocational 

J 


schools around Vermont, Rutland is 
the only one that does not have stu¬ 
dents in the building trades actually 
constructing some kind of building 
on a regular basis, Salebra feels 
that the students would complete one 
house in something like two years. 

At this rate, the project certainly 
poses no threat to private contrac¬ 
tors engaged in home construction. 
Several local contractors have en¬ 
dorsed the plan because it would as¬ 
sure them of a supply of experienced 
personnel. The site is large enough 
to provide laboratory experience for 
the students for twenty 1 -five years at 
the rate of one house every two years. 

Salebra notes that 100 students 
each year would be involved in the 
house building project. The land 
would be mapped and subdivided by 
members of the surveying class. 
Drafting students would be responsi¬ 
ble for design and drawing up of 
working drawings. Sewer and water 
services, along with street grading, 
would be provided by the heavy equip¬ 
ment class. This same group would 
excavate for foundations in the spring 
of the year. Then the carpentry 
class would form the foundations. Be¬ 
fore school ended for the summer, 
the foundations would be poured, the 
forms removed and back-filled. 




When school resumes the follow¬ 
ing fall, carpentry students would 
frame the house and get it closed in be 
before winter while the electrical 
and plumbing classes would M rough 
in 11 their services. Then, during 
the winter, work would proceed on 
the interior with cabinet-making 
students constructing case work and 
kitchen cabinets in their shop and 
members of sewing classes making 
draperies. The other students 
would be completing the house in the 
various special areas. Finally, 
another spring and fall session would 
be devoted to painting and interior 
decorating and landscaping by the 
appropriate departments. 

These dwelling can be sold at cur¬ 
rent prices or wo me what less, since 
labor costs are not involved. The 
monies go to provide materials for 
the next construction project and to 
otherwise enrich the program. 

The Vo ice feels that the program 
put forth by Chesley and Salebra is 
the logical conclusion to the devel¬ 
opment of the construction trades 
curriculum at the Vocational - Tech¬ 
nical Center. The fact that Rutland 
is the only Center in the State not to 
have this "hands on" experience for 
its students should prompt some ac¬ 
tion on the part of interested citizens 
-A. N. J. 


NEW HOME FOR 
RUTLAND CO-OP 


The Rutland Food Co-op, part of 
the New England People's Food 
Cooperative, has received over 
$5, 000 in pledges and loans from 
its members to buy a building in 
West Rutland. 

The Rutland Food Co-op, a food¬ 
buying co-operative with ordering 
groups throuehout the County, has 
purchased a building for its opera¬ 
tions, located at 122 Marble Street. 
The sale is contingent upon financing 
According to Beverly Mitchell, a 
co-op staff-worker, over $5, 000 was 
received from co-op members in 
pledges and loans in one week. The 
co-op has about 600 members. 

The property, which Dresently 
houses Terry's Corner Grocery, 
will provide the first permanent 
home for the Co-op, which will be 
four years old in December. The 
Co-op presently operates in rented 
space in the Unitarian Church on 
West Street in Rutland, and is 
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world or sweaters: 


TREMENDOUS NEW STOCK OF 
FALL FASHIONS HAS ARRIVED! ! 


Large Selection Of Styles In 
Beautiful New Fall Colors 


Stop In .Today 84 Woodstock Ave. 
Free Parkmg RuUjmd, Vt. ' 773-8917 
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s s AII the latest patterns ' 1 
and materials I 
for \> 

knitting and crocheting,' 
Complete line of 
needlepoint 
Crewel , 
Latch hook rugs ■ 

• r and pillows I 

Lamb s Yarn Shopj 

38 Kendall Ave VafiOUS Other | 

77s-s , )02 handwork mate rial I 



It takes time 

to buy a pair of glasses. 


Professional assistance 
with your choice 

of frame and lenses is necessary. 


Plan toshopand talk 

while making 

this important purchase. 


We are at your service, 

BankAmericard & Master Charge accepted. 


looking for a storefront in Rutland 
to sell to the public. 

The Co-op buys a wide range 
of natural foods for its members, 
including grains, cheeses, fish 
and produce. 


Southern Vermont 

Women'5 HeaiHi Center" 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

\S1 North Main Sb;* Rutland 

_ 115-iOfb 




apenTte-yt lof, 





rutkind optical inc. 


28 center street rutlond Vermont 057W 775*0121 
14t main street montpelier Vermont 05602 223* 5225 


davfd w. glman 


frederick w. glman 


S 


3 CENTER ST. SECOND FLOOR 1 
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Chris Anderson, production Manager at the Canning Center, 
helps Zip Barnard make tomato puree. 


HOCRS Crescent & Church Sis. 
Lii” Rutland, Vt. 775-0924 



BRUNO'S MARKET 

Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 


I 


We still have the coldest and 
| lowest oriced beverages in the 




NEED ODD JOBS DONE? 

RENT A KID! 

We have responsible young 
people ages 14 to 18 who are 
willing to do odd jobs in your 
community. For information, 
call 775-1478 weekdays 9-5 . 

- * A COMMUNITY SERVICE — 


VINE 


CANNING CENTER OPEN 

The Whipple Hollow Canning Center 
is trying to make it easier for people 
to grow and preserve their own food. 

It is also trying to increase local food 
production by providing the only place 
locally where food can be processed 
and canned. 

Helped by a $25, 000 grant from 
the Campaign for Human Development, 
and a $12, 200 grant from the New Eng¬ 
land Regional Governors 1 Commis¬ 
sion (currently held up by the Community 
Services Administration in Washing¬ 
ton), the Canning Center, a non-pro¬ 
fit corporation, is trying to establish 
itself as a viable community resource. 
Hampered this year by a poor harvest 
and a late start, the Center still canned 
1,000 quarts of vegetables the first 
8 days it was open. 

The Center, with a staff of 7, in¬ 
cluding a bookkeepper and a garden 
manager, operate basically in two 
ways: They grow or buy food which the 
staff cans They also provide the 
equipment and help for anyone to bring 
in their own vegetables to can at the 
Center 

Those wishing to use the Canning 
Center can do so for a $1 membership 
fee, plus canning charges of 15£ oer 
quart and 1G£ oer pint* They also sell 
quart canning jars at $2. 65/dozen, 
and $2*29/ dozen pints. Discounts 
up to 50% are provided according to 
income. Canning for community peo¬ 
ple is by appointment only, Cali: 
438-5715, 

The Center T s commercial produc¬ 
tion has included 600 quarts of tom¬ 
ato sauce* According to production 
supervisor, Chris Anderson, this 
was nowhere near their goal* Pro¬ 
blems arose, she said, with the equip¬ 
ment not being mechanized enough for 


CONTINENTAL 



FOR THE LATEST 


UNISEX HAIRSTYLE 

BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
_ jm 11 776-2483 

W »WSt. C—t MwIrtAwL 


commercial production. There also 
was a problem of steady supply from 
the Center's own garden because of 
erratic weather. 

Although there may be some diffi¬ 
culties on the commercial end. Zip 
Barnard of Rutland, making tomato 
puree from a bushel of her tomatoes, 
seemed very satisfied with the equip¬ 
ment at the Center. Ms. Barnard 
cited the savings in her time and mo¬ 
ney, and the convenience of the larger 
machines as reasons why she was can¬ 
ning at the Center rather than in her 
kitchen. She also said, when asked 
why she cans, f, It tastes better than 
in the store. It's cheaper and it's the 
way I was brought up --my mother al¬ 
ways did it, ir 

At noon, Ms. Barnard said, M Tve 
only been here since 10 am* I T d on¬ 
ly be working with the blender by now 
if I was at home, and by 3 or 4 I’d 
be cleaning up* Here, IT! be done 
by L u The steam-jacketed kettle, 
she said, also worked very well* 

Tomato sauce at the Canning Cen¬ 
ter costs $1. 05 per quart to mem¬ 
bers* ($1. 20 to non-members). 

This compared to $1. 09 for Ragu 
brand sauce in the store. The 
Center's sauce, however, also in¬ 
cludes a re-useable canning jar, 

Ms, Anderson wanted to encour¬ 
age people, if their gardens were 
bad, to buy in bulk from the Far¬ 
mers' Market or from the Rutland 
Food Coop, and to use the Canning 
Center's facilities--which is set 
up for safe, quick, efficient canning. 

The Center plans to expand its 
commercial production to include 
relish, apple sauce, apple butter, 
possibly carrot-orange marmalade 
and pickled beets. 

-M, Brown 




The counterpart of the cabernet 
sauvignon among the white wines is 
the chardonnay (shar done NAY). 
This varietal white wine is made 
from the Pinot Chardonnay grape. 

It is dry and carries the flavor and 
aroma of the grape from which it is 
made, A chardonnay should have 
medium to full body and medium 
acidity. The color may vary from 
pale to light golden and there will 
be a good bottle bouquet* Austere 
is a term often used to describe a 
chardonnay. The flavor is faintly 
like that of apples in some bottles. 

A chardonnay is good company 
with lobster or dishes containing 
very rich cream sauces. In con¬ 
trast to most whites, chardonnays 
are aged in oak for long periods as 
red wines are* After being bottled 
chardonnays will continue to age 
and improve for as many as six to 
eight years depending on the initial 
quality of the wine. California char¬ 
donnays might be likened to the 
great white burgundies of France 
as produced in Cote d f Or vineyards. 

Chardonnays being released from 
California vintners ix this time 
show slight variations from the 
characteristics noted above. Some 
of them are oaky, quite large-bodied 
and with alcohol content running to 
14%. These wines would go par¬ 
ticularly well with rich, creamy 
seafood dishes* Other chardonnays 
are less powerful and full-bodied 
and compliment light seafood, fowl 
and meat dishes. To be on the safe 
side, one should be familiar with the 
chardonnay he oians to serve, 

-A, N* J. 
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IS COMING 


If all goes according to plan. Rut- 
and will have a bus-system running 
in October 4th --its first since the 
ate 195G r s. The bus system, set 
ip by the Downtown Development 
Corporation (DDC), is funded by sev~ 
*ral Federal grants* The system 
vill use 3 16-passenger buses oper¬ 
ating on 3 fixed loops in Rutland City, 
md a 15-passenger van operating 
yetween West Rutland, Proctor and 
Jutland. The Rutland Shopping Plaza 
vill be the central point for the sys¬ 
tem, with free transfers for riders 
Dn the City routes. The City fare 


will be 50£. The fare from West Rut¬ 
land or Proctor to Rutland, 75£. 

Passengers will only have to flag 
the driver down to catch the bus* 

Paul Bienvenu, Executive Director 
of the DDC said he is currently ne¬ 
gotiating with local merchants and 
human service agencies to have them 
buy bus tokens for their customers 
or clients* 

Bienvenu also said the first week 
of the bus T operation (Oct. 4-9) will 
be free * Further information will 

be in a special supplement to the Rut¬ 
land Hera 1 d,» October 2nd, 


moRE on 

GUI1 tORTROL 

In the last issue of the V oice , it 
was noted that not too many politi¬ 
cians were taking a stand on gun con¬ 
trol as the November elections ap¬ 
proach. To some extent this silence 
has been broken. Here in Vermont, 

T, Gary Buckley, the Republican 
nominee for Lieutenant Govenor 1 ed 
the movement to have a plank insert¬ 
ed in his party 1 s state olatform op¬ 
posing any'further gun control - laws 
in the State of Vermont, 

On the national level, the Demo¬ 
cratic platform includes a olank cal¬ 
ling for increased restriction on hand¬ 
guns with certain types being outlawed 
completely. There are further in¬ 
dications in the national press that 
Jimmy Carter is a strong anti-gun¬ 
ner* Mr, Morris Dees, who is head 
of fund raising for Carter, is a 
strong anti-gunner and one of the 
founders of the "National Gun Control 
Center, rr Dees, who is mentioned as 
Carter T s probable choice for Attorney 
General has said, "Within 5 years 
we’ll break the National Rifle As¬ 
sociation. " The "National Gun Cen¬ 
tro Center" is not a federal bureau 
as its name might lead some to be¬ 
lieve. It is a private organization 
bent on eradicating private owner¬ 
ship of all types of firearms. It has 
conducted a direct mail campaign 
against gun ownership. The mailings 
have included examples of gun abuse 
which could not occur under the ex¬ 
isting Federal Firearms Act of 1968. 

The V oice has polled Vermont’s 
Congressional delegation to determine 
their position on gun control in gen¬ 
eral and pending anti-gun legislation 
in particular. If our Senator s and 
Representative see fit to reply, we 
will publish their views in next month 1 
Voice al ong with any other informa¬ 
tion regarding Vermont's involvement 
in this important matter* 

-A, N. J* 




OCT MUSIC SCHEDULE 

Pizza & &fu$ic 6 Nights A Week 



21 Cinttr St 


775-2104 
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IXPRESSO, TEAS 4 FULL SERVICE BAR PJZZA 10PM-2AM 


LUNCH & DINNER SPECIALS DAILY MON- SAT 

nama 




1 LOO AM -10:00 P M 



SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE/cpf 



John son’s Leathers 

21 Center St. , Rutland 775-1533 

and now 
we havei 
SADDLES 
BRIDLES 
ALL TACK 
ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


, all BELTS 

kinds BAGS 

a t GARMENTS 
, HATS 

leathers wallets 

& Silver Jewelry 

11 am-5 pm Wkdays, 

: L II am 
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"Folks say that on night s Kke this, when the air is still and the 
humidity high, the ghost of Henrick Hudson, can be seen . 
tkrowmg up behtnd that busk." 5 'J5.IIW 
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SOUTH END 

FOOD MARKET-* 

• PLENTY or FREE PARKING ACROSS FROM HOWE SCALE 
Quality Gtocafm At Evttyrfay Law Pricy* — Flask Pr aAaca — Battar Maats ■ 

WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS* 
OUR PRICES PROVE IT! 



• COUPON SPECIALS 


1 OSCAR MAYER COLD MEATS 

BUY ONE 6-OUNCE PACKAGE AT 
REGULAR PRICE. BOY THE SECONO PKG. 
FOR JUST 10* 


Good Until Oct. 4th 


ml 


SWIF T'S CANNED 

HOSTESS HAM 

4 LB CAN - $ 8 ." 
Good Until Oct. 4 th 


GILL’S 

Delicatessen 

68 STRONGS AVE. 
RUTLAND, VT. 05701 
Tel. 773-7414 


"catering for 

ALL OCCASIONS" 
NEW 

Fall and Winter 
HOURS'. 

MONDAY thru SATURDAY 
8 a. m - 10 p. m. 

Closed Sundays 
'Veda Gilligan, Prop. 


ETV TO AIR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 

VERMONT ETV OFFERS HELP 
to adults needing a high schoo l dip¬ 
loma with a 17-week series of en¬ 
tertaining televised lessons in math 
science, literature, grammar, and 
social studies. Two different lessons 
in the series, called High School 
Equivalency, can be seen each week 

beginning Sept. 27. The first lesson 
of the week is seen Mondays at 6:30 
p. m. and repeated Tuesdays at 3 
p. m. The second is seen Wed. at 
6:30 p. m. and repeated Thursdays 
at 3 p. m. 

A set of workbooks is available 
for $10 from Vermont ETV/Winooski, 
Vt. 05404. People can write or 
call ETV (656-3311) 

HELP CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 

The Bucket Brigade is a program 
to hehp children having learning prob¬ 
lems in grades Kindergarten thru 
2nd grade. Last year 40 volunteers 
helped 75 children in 4 elementary 
schools to develop basic learning 
skills and overcome gaps in learning 
ability. More volunteers are needed 
this year. No experience is needed. 
The only requirement is 1-2 hours 
a week to spare and love to share 
with these children. Call the Office 
of Pupil Personnel Services: 775- 
0417 or 775-0470 for more informa¬ 
tion. 




a watering 


place 


distinction 


I 

1 

I 

I 


1 

1 



now serving fay’s chili 

IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 



Classic Clothing 

k Accessories 

Second a. nd "bool^S 
'Pa.infings 
12) Center St. 
Second Floor” 

. Open 

vfed.,T hurs&t.-n-b 
Friday 11 - ^ p* rn. 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
, Call >75-1000 . 

Rutland Mental Health Service 




PLANTS 


Fro rr\ 




ini 

ZOO 


5 ^# 


rf The Happiness Place 

HU Center Street* 

Visit Our New 

Rant Department 

Vermonts Finest Pti Store 

»S ^uicklcj becoming 

Vermont *s Fi nest" Plant Store 

OPEN t> Nites 

Monday — Saturday 


am -7pm 

Friday till Rpm 


We peed /Science^ 

and recommend * DIET ‘ 


SToP in Tod ay 



FREE ADS 

The Voice provides free classified 
ads for people selling personal mer¬ 
chandise, holding garage sales, etc. 
Write Rutland Voice , 13 Center St. 

FOR SALE: Philco Refrig: $35. 00 
Kitchen sink: $7, 50; Set Tub $7. 50; 
Upholstered chair (springs need ty¬ 
ing) $30. 00; hall coat tree (old) $5; 

2 kitchen/dining room chairs (circa 
1920) $15 each; odd lots frames for 
window (full-size) screens 5£ each; 
crowbar $7.50; skis $30. 00--wood 
with steel edges; ski boots size 8 
$5 (Bass) Call 228-3406: Lillian 
Davidson, 5 Gleascott Ave. , Ludlow 


CASTLE TON COLONIAL DAY: 

October 2--Saturday. DON M T 
FORGET! Parade at 9:30 
Exhibits, concert at 11 a. m. 

Early American Dances: 2 p 
Chi dren's movie: 3 p. m. 

Chicken Pie Supper: 5 and 6 p. m. after 5 pm 


For Sale: 1972 Rebuilt Honda 350cc 
Bored 50 over. All new top Sebring- 
Power control unit. Great condit. 
$500. 00. Call 775-1707 after 6pm. 


FOR SALE: 


11 


xn. 


_Set of golf clubs, 

Irons and 4 Woods with Mitts, in¬ 
cluding a Delux Golf Bag. 775-3194 
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CITY UNIONS ON THE MOVE 


November, 1976 



Above: Henry Monaco and his wife, Susan* Mr, Monaco is President of 
AFSCME, Local 1201, the union that represents many City workers. 

Mr* Monaco is interviewed below: 


Henry Monaco lives in Castleton 
w ith his wife Susan and his three 
children: Hank, 8, Robin, 6, and 
Anthony, 1 and a half, Monaco works 
as a heavy equipment operator for 
the Rutland City Department of Pub¬ 
lic Works. He is President of the 
American Federation of State, Coun¬ 
ty, and Municipal Employees, Lo¬ 
cal 1201, the union that represents 
City Department of Public Works 
employees, the Police Department, 
the school maintenance workers and 
other City workers. Monaco has 
worked for the City for 10 years. 

He started out as a laborer and 
worked his way up to heavy equip¬ 
ment operator. He has been Pres¬ 
ident of the union since 1974. 

The contract between the City and 
the DPW employees expires Decem¬ 
ber 20th of this year. This year, 
because of provisions of the existing 
contract, only wages are negotiable. 

The union at the DPW is the oldest 
one among City employees. It's been 
in existence since 1952. Since that 
time the union has made some gains 
for its members. 

One of the strong points of 120I's 
contract is that it includes binding 


DPW 

arbitration for grievances. This 
means that both parties to the con¬ 
tract, the union and the City, have 
agreed to abide by the decision of 
an arbitration board, in grievances. 

Speaking of binding arbitration 
for grievances, Monaco said, "You've 
got to have that. It used to be that 
the Board of Aldermen had the last 
say. Binding arbitration came in 
around 1970. I appreciate binding 
arbitration --if you have a dispute it 
should be for an outsider to settle./ 1 

OUTSIDE ATTORNEY CONDEMNED 

Monaco condemned the use of 
Attorney Robert Moss of New. York 
City as the negotiator for the City 
of Rutland. M The only thing T ve 
got against Moss is that he T s from 
the big city and doesn’t know the 
living conditions here, n Monaco 
said. 

Monaco thought the department 
heads or the City Attorney should 
do the negotiating for the City. 
"They're dealing with a lot of com¬ 
mon sense people, 11 he said. "If 
they're willing to sit down at the ta¬ 
ble --exclude the outsiders—I 1 11 sit 
down with my people and we'll settle 
the contract. " 


UNION TOGETHER NOW 
"In the past, " Mr* Monaco said, 
"we've had some bad times in the 
union. But now I*m getting to the 
point where we have it together. 

Your different chapters of the union 
affiliated with 1201 are now working 
more hand-in-hand on problems 
that we have with the City of Rutland. 
Now we're going to be sure we get 
what we need and deserve. " 

Coat'd on page 8 


Inside: MORE ON OTHER 

CITY UNIONS. . . 

FIREMEN'S UNION page 4 

TEACHERS' UNION page 5 

■ALT and the NEA, page 6 


COMMUNITY PROFILE: 

BETTY DURKIN... page 3 ; 

t 

MORE ON GUN CONTROL page 7 

Property Of 
Rutland 

Historical Society 
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"How time flies! Don't tell me that 
grievance has reached the third stage 
already!" 


1 Editorial: 



l\ CENTER ST. 

UPSTAIRS 
RUTLAND, VT. 


• PIZZA & MUSIC- 
S ' 6 NIGHTS A WEEK 


l 


| The Struggle For Wages 

5 All working people, unionized saying that a raise in their wages 

{and nonunionized, recognize the results in a higher cost to tax pay- 

{necess ity to struggle for higher ers. What such people fail to realize 

• wages and better working conditions. that public employees, like all 

• There are very few employers who workers, have the same right to 

• will freely, out of the goodness of demand a living wage, job security, 

• their hearts, offer higher wages 
#or improved working conditions to 
Jtheir employees. Politicians and 
{owners of industry think of the 
{welfare of their careers and their 
{businesses, especially the profits, 

• before the needs of the workers, 

{ This conflict between workers and 
{employers is inherent in our econ- 

• omic system. 

Because of the commonalty of 

• this struggle for better wages and 

• working conditions, it is important 
{for working people to understand 
{and support the struggles of other 
{workers. A case in point are the 
{recent contract negotiations of 
{Rutland City employees. 

• Firemen, City workers, Police- 

• men, and teachers are public em- 

• ployees, they are not politicians 
{or public office holders. Their 
{ wages are e aten up by inflation and 
{the higher costs of living, just like 


l 

! 


retirement and pension plans, and 
better working conditions. 

Also, some people believe that 
public employees should be thankful 
for their jobs and have a moral re- j 
sponibility not to ask for a wage in- { 
crease. Such a view is misguided. • 
.The people who fight the fires, walk* 
the beat, and keep the City T s business{ 
in order, have as much of a right, { 
indeed a responsibility to struggle { 
for better working conditions as fac- { 
tory workers, hospital workers, 
store clerks, and all workers * Why 
should public employees accept less 
for their skills than comparable 
workers in private industry? 

For one segment of workers to 
criticize the just demands of another 
sector is to misrepresent the proud 
history of the working class which 
has struggled to bring us the eight 
hour day, forty hour week, health 
insurance, social security, and 


I 

: 

l 


{ EXPRESS©; TEAS 

{ & FULL SERVICE BAR 

{LUNCH & DINNER SPECIALS DAILV{ 

» , j i jgffl ff{ tij 


W 

i 

* 


everyone else. When the government P ens * ons and job security. More 


NEED ODD JOBS DONE? 

RENT A KID!. 

We have responsible young 
people ages 14 to i8 who are 
willing to do odd jobs in your 
community. For information, 
call 775-1478 weekdays 9-5, 

— A COMMUNITY SERVICE-- 


{in its efforts to curtail inflation, 

• called for a freeze on wages, public 

• employees, like shop workers and 

• white collar workers, also, suffer¬ 
ed. Such wage freeze measures are 

• designed to maintain profits at the 

• expense of the workers. 

{ Some individuals are opposed to 
^higher wages for public employees 


importantly, for workers to criticize 
the just struggles of other workers 
is to play into the hands of the pol¬ 
iticians and owners of industries* who! 
have demonstrated, time and time 
again, that they are only interested 
in protecting their own careers and 
enhancing their own interests at the 
expense of the workers. 

T. Wylie 


5 
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GILL’S 

Delicatessen 

68 STRONGS AVE. 
RUTLAND, VT. 05701 
Tel. 773-7414 

"catering for 

ALL OCCASIONS" 
NEW 

Fall and Winter 
HOURS: 

MONDAY ;hru SATURDAY 
8 a.m - 10 o. m. 

Closed Sundays 
Veda G illigan. Pi; op./ - 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health C enter 

Low Cost 
Health C are 
For Women 

North Main St Rutland 

77 S-IOSb 



187 



^yAntujuetj- Decoration 


VOICE BOX 


Rutland Voice 
13 Center St. 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutlan d Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly exceot August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions. Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year. 

Staff for this issue: 

Betsy Morris 

Mark Mitchell 

Sean and Kevin Coppinger 

Mike Hutton 

Michael Brown 

Rick Drutchas 

Arthur Johnson 

Beverly Zaceski 

Diana Pule ini 

Kathy Waters, Sr. 

Kathy Waters, Jr. 
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COMMUNITY 

PROFILE 

BETTY 

DURKIN 

This month's Community Profile 
features Betty Durkin, director of the 
Rutland Urban Center. Betty was 
born in Rutland. She has six children: 
a son, 20, and five daughters, ages 
18-11. Betty has worked with the 
Urban Center for 6 years and for the 
past two years has been director of 
the Center. . . 



When people walk into the office 
of the Rutland Urban Center at 161 
Granger St. , they aren't often sure 
who is the director. "The first thing 
they do, " says Linnea Piscopo, the 
part-time secretary in the office, "is 
ask, 'Which one do I talk to?'." 

Betty Durkin, director of the Center, 
has no special office. 

The Urban Center, in its six years, - 
has had several homes. It has been 
housed on State St. , Evelyn St. , Cen¬ 
ter St. , {on a 3rd floor), in Betty 
Durkin's home, and now in its present 
rented location on Granger St. ,"The 
jumping around, " says Ms. Durkin, 
"hasn't been good. " 

The Center has a program of classes 
and activities for area youngsters. 

"We try, " Betty Durkin said, "to hold 
programs that will be of interest to 
the kids. We try to have everyone be 
an achiever. " 

The program is run mostly by vol¬ 
unteers. Besides Linnea Piscopo, the 
other staff member is Cecelia Smith, 
the 4-H assistant. Classes .and activ¬ 
ities include swimming, square dan¬ 
cing, basketball, woodworking, nu¬ 
trition, recorder lessons, girls and 
boys clubs. Volunteers include senior 
citizens and highschool students, col¬ 
lege students and parents. The clas¬ 
ses are all free with the slight excep¬ 
tion of roller skating and swimming 
which cost a little. But kids can often 
do these activities for free by helping 
a little at the Center. Parents help 
out too by making craft or other items 
for the Center to sell. 

Most of the money for the Center's 
programs is raised from within: bake 
sales, car washes, raffles, etc. The 
Urban Center's Advisory Board also 
took over a grandstand concession at 
the Rutland Fair this September, sel¬ 
ling popcorn, peanuts, etc. 60 vol¬ 
unteers --kids, parents, friends-- 
helped work the stand from 9 am to 
midnite for a week. From this effort 
the Center realized about $1, 500 . 

"That was a lot of scrambling by a 
lot of people, " said Ms. Durkin, "con¬ 
sidering that the highest price item 
was only 35£. " 

The Center's Advisory Board has 
the whole responsibility for the Cen¬ 
ter's building expenses: rent, lights, 
heat, repairs and maintenance. The 


Above: Betty Durkin, center in white shirt, with friends 


Advisory Board includes Mrs. Carol 
Randall, Monsignor Lynch, and Mrs. 
Gwen Cagigge. "They work so hard. 
They're truly dedicated. " said the 
director. 

NOT JUST A NEIGHBORHOOD CENT 


Although the Center is open to all 
members of the community, it was 
begun under Title I funds, a federal 
program for the "underprivileged. " 
That no longer is the case, but ac¬ 
cording to Ms. Durkin, about 80% of 
the children that come to the Center 
come from families with limited in¬ 
comes. " 

"People are misled into thinking we 
are just a neighborhood center. But 
that's just not the case*. " said its 
director. She noted that children 
come to the Center from all over the 
City as well as other towns. She 
added that they have just been given 
some money from the Grace Congre¬ 
gational Church for a used van that 
should make their programs more 
available. 

SMALL IS BEAUTIFUL... 

Perhaps the predominant feeling of 
the Urban Center is its openness and 
smallness, and its reliance on its vol¬ 
unteers. 

"All our kids are special kids. May¬ 
be we can be that way because we are 
small. " 

"We have some kids," she added, 
"that have been with us for 5 years. 
We've seen a big difference in their 
growth. Some people can't believe 
how well some kids work here. We 
have some slides. People will see 
a kid working at something, and they 
can't believe that that's the kid. 
They're so surprised that we can get 
them to sit still. " 

Part of the Center's success might 
be attributed to its openness to the 
kids and to criticism. "We give the 
kids equal time, " said Ms. Durkin. 

"If we're not satisfied with their 
actions at the Center we give them 
time to tell us how they feel. Most 
of the rules and regulations were 
made by the kids anyway." 


NO VANDALISM 

This attitude has also led to a lack 
of vandalism on the part of the kids 
who participate in the Center's ac¬ 
tivities. 

"What you see here, " she said, 

► pointing to the various improvements 
* to the old structure the Center is 
housed in, "is what we did. And the 
kids have kept it up very well. There 
are no broken windows or interior 
damage. We never had to replace 
anything from destruction. " 

Ms. Durkin was also ready to 
point out shortcomings with the Cen¬ 
ter. "I think the building should be 
used more in the morning than it is, " 
she said. 

Parents also feel free to complain 
about the Center. Generally their 
complaints are Why don't we have 
this or that program?"Generally, 
our answer, " Ms. Durkin said, "is 
if you can find us someone who will 
do it, we'll find a place for it. " 

Most complaints, however, deal 
with the Center not being "well or¬ 
ganized enough, " according to its 
director. "It's hard to be organized 
when you don't know where your next 
dollar is coming from, " she said. 
"But I feel secure that the Urban 
Center will be here for many years 
to come. It's survived cuts on the 
University level, all this recession. 
Although, I'd like to see the day 
when it does more than just survive. " 

Finances are a constant problem. 
The Center has only $i4, 000 from 
the U.V. M. Extension Service. This 
has to pay for the director's salary 
($8, 000) and the salary of a half¬ 
time secretary ($2, 800), telephone, 
travel, and supplies. 

As Linnea Piscopo put it: "There's 
a lot of love in this place. " 

For more information about the 
Rutland Urban Center, call them 
at: 775-1415 

COMMUNITY PROFILE: Each month, 
the Voice tries to present the life 
and work of someone in the com¬ 
munity who exemplifies service to 
others. Suggestions are welcome. 
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FIREMEN 



The following is an interview with 
Michael Walsh, President of Local 
2323 of the International Association 
of Firefighters, Rutland Fire Depart¬ 
ment, 

Walsh was born in Rutland and at¬ 
tended Mount St. Joseph Academy 
and Clinton Community College in 
Piattsburg, N, Y. He has been with 
the Rutland fire department since 
1970, full-time since 1974, His 
wife* Beth, works as a Licensed Prac¬ 
tical Nurse at the Rutland Hospital, 
They live on Fairview Avenue, 


Michael Walsh, current President 
of the union representing Rutland's 
firemen feels that Rutland has rr one 
of the best, if not the best fire de¬ 
partment in New England, " However, 
he thinks the City government is not 
treating the firemen fairly, 

rr The City acts as though you're 
lucky to get what you get, " he said 
recently, "not as though we're 
providing a service for them. n By 
the City , he means city government. 
He thinks the people in the City are 
appreciative of the work the dep't 
does. 

Walsh had high praise for the De¬ 
partment, M At fires, M he said, "we 
don't stand outside and spray in the 
windows* We go in and locate the 
fire. This is hazardous, but this is 
the way we do it. The officers and 
the men make the department* We 
have nothing against the officers. 
They're good men. They have more 
experience and have trained us. What 
they know has rubbed off on us* ” 

SAVES TAXPAYERS' MONEY. , , 

Walsh pointed out that the excel¬ 
lence of Rutland Fire Department 
saves all city property owners and 
taxpayers money on their fire insur¬ 
ance. Rutland has a "Class B" fire 
rating, one of the highest. This keeps 
fire insurance rates down for all in 
the City, He said that the City could 
have a "Class A" rating if it enlarged 
the City’s water main. 

The savings for a $3 0, 000 house 
in the City over the same house out¬ 
side the City amount to about $74 per 
year, according to one local insur¬ 
ance agent. 

UNION'S POSITION 

The firemen's current contract runs 
out November 20, 1976, Negotiations 
for the new contract, however, have 
just started* 

Wulsh stated the union 1 s position 
this way: "We T re not asking for the 
moon. We only want a raise so we 
can meet the rising cost of living. 

We're not trying to put the tax-pay¬ 
ers in a bind. We're not trying to 
break the people. We pay taxes our¬ 
selves* " 

Right now the starting salary for a 
56 hour week at the Fire Department 
is $9,200 per year. Walsh didn't 
think this was bad, but felt the raises r 
for experience were low* After 3 


years of full-time work, he makes 
$9,500* He also pointed out that the 
salary of a man nearing retirement 
now isn't much higher* 

Walsh pointed out that most fire¬ 
men have a second job. Walsh him¬ 
self drives a truck part-time in the 
summer, "I don't think most of the 
guys could support their families if 
they didn't have other jobs, " he said. 

BINDING ARBITRATION 
FOR THE CONTRACT 

According to Walsh, "We don't 
want to strike. We don't feel it's 
good, but we want binding arbitra¬ 
tion for the contract if an agree¬ 
ment is not reached between the 
City and the union by the expiration 
of the present contract* " This bind¬ 
ing arbitration would be by a fair 
and impartial third party. 

PENSION AND RETIREMENT 

Another serious problem Walsh 
sees is that the men can't.retire at 
full-pension until age 65* He would 
like to see the age lowered to 55. 

"If someone's house is burning, do 
they want to see a 64-year old fire¬ 
man carrying someone out?" 

"The older you get as a fireman, 
the more susceptible you are to 
heart attacks and injuries. Many 
retired firemen have died a year or 
two later--often from emphesyma or 
cancer, things aligned with smoke. " 

Fire-fighting is the nation's most 
hazardous occupation* Lung and re¬ 
spiratory diseases are common 
among firemen. In Rutland there 
were 12 on-duty injuries of firemen 


last year* 

Walsh said "It's a general feeling 
that most city workers want to re¬ 
tire at age 55. I think the city could 
lower the retirement age to 55 with¬ 
out any appreciable loss, with ES¬ 
SO years of service. The pension 
plan needs to be reformed.** 

CITY HIRES OUTSIDER ... 

The union's first contract with the 
City was in 1974. At that time the 
union was not represented by an at¬ 
torney, although the City had the ser¬ 
vices of Atty Robert Moss, of New 
York City* 

Walsh feels that the contract signed 
in 1974 was not a good one* This 
year the City does not want to change 
the non-monetary matters in the con¬ 
tract, changes which would be for the 
benefit of the,employees. 

The union also feels that'the City 
is dodging its responsibility to its 
employees and the taxpayers by hir¬ 
ing an out-of-state attorney to do its 
bargaining* Moss is hired, at a rate 
of $50 per hour in spite of the fact 
that the City retains its own City At¬ 
torney at a cost to the taxpayers of 
over $20, 000 per year, 

$3, 000 is budgeted for Moss in 
the current fiscal year, but it is 
doubtful that his fees will be that 
low* During the last negotiations, 
the City spent about $11/600 for 
Moss' services* The School Dep¬ 
artment spent about $7, 500 for his 
services in negotiating with the 
School maintenance employees since 
July of last year. 

Speaking of the negotiations, 

Walsh said, "The City seems to be 
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left out of it. They use Moss like 
a front man so they won't have to 
deal directly with us. We don’t deal 
directly with any City officials* M 
The union also feels the City has 
stalled in setting up negotiations. 
Walsh tried to get the negotiations 
for the contract that expires Nov, 

20 started last April, but he was 
put off. 11 We feel the City wants 
to put us in a bind, by forcing us 
into an early settlement. We feel 
the City wants to go beyond the Nov¬ 
ember 20th expiration date. " At the 
time of the last contract, a delay in 
signing cost the firemen 8 months of 
retroactive pay, according to Walsh. 


RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT 
On the Rutland City ballot this Nov¬ 
ember 2nd is a proposed charter 
amendment that would allow firemen 
to live within 5 miles of the fire sta¬ 
tion, instead of within the City limits, 
as now they must. 

City Policemen have already won 
through the courts the right to live 
within the Police Station, 

Wdlsh said, "We think we should 
have the right to live where we want 
to live--we feel that we shouldn't be 
held down to living in the City limits* 
We want to live where we can afford* 
Outside the City living is more af¬ 
fordable* 11 

In response to the problem 
or supposed problem--of not being 
able to hear general alarms, Walsh 
pointed that "the alarms are heard 
in Pittsford, I ve heard them hunting 
in Tinmouth. Sometimes I haven't 
heard them in the City where I live* ,f 
He also pointed out --probably more 
importantly for City residents--that 
every off-duty man is called by tele¬ 
phone for general alarms, Walsh 
thought that the 5 mile limitation 
would allow off-duty firemen to get 
to the station quickly enough. 



TEACHERS 



Above: Peggy Angstadt in her art class 


Peggy Angstadt has been teaching 
art at Rutland Junior High School for 
five years. She has been active in 
the Rutland Education Association 
(REA) for several years and this 
year is the REA' President, Re¬ 
cently she and Horace Shaw, a High 
School English teacher and a member 
of the REA's negotiating team dis¬ 
cussed current negotiations and what 
they felt was the teacher's place in 
the school system. 

One of the main points they wanted 
to get across is that they are "seeking 
to be a lot more recognized as far as 
the education goes in the school, n as 
Ms* Angstadt put it. 

The administration, they said, only 
rarely consults them as far as edu¬ 
cational matters are concerned, 
n I think that one problem with the 
administration, M Horace Shaw said f 
"It's been a long time since they’ve 
been with kids. At MSJ, from what 
I’ve heard, all the administrators 
have to teach a class* I think most 
teachers would agree that that would 
be a great idea -- if administrators 
had to teach at least one class a day, ff 
Another problem they saw with the 
schools is that many parents and 
students feel that school is a half-day 
affair, the attitude that one does the 
minimum and gets out. 

n A iot of seniors," Shaw said, 

’"take one English course and one 
vocational course. I think they should 
should spend more time in school to 
keep as many possibilities open to 
them for the rest of their lives, " 

"I don't think we're tyring to keep 
them in school, just to keep them in 
school, " Peggy Angstadt said, "but 
to learn to read, write and communi¬ 
cate* " 

"These are the formative years,". 
Shaw said. "They’re forming habits 
and approaches to life. There’s a lot 
of concern that the minimum is what 
you should do. " 

As Shaw explained, the High School 
has an 8 period day, from 7:45 to 
2:^8 pm, A student need not stay all 


day: he has the freedom to schedule 
his classes. Many can be gone by 
noon, or come in at 10 and be gone 
at 2:38. 

At the Junior High School, as Ms. 
Angstadt explained it, there are 10 
periods, from 7:30 am, and most 
students leave the junior high at 
1 p, m. 

WAGES 0 

Peggy Angstadt, who is married 
and whose husband also feaehe^in 
the Rutland schools, said that a; sin¬ 
gle teacher can’t afford her owh 
apartment along with utilities, ^ood 
and expense for a vehicle. "I can’t 
live on my own income, 11 she Staid. 

"Almost every teacher has twijq 
jobs," she pointed out, "both during 
the year and during the summer, 
especially if it is a male teacher and 
and his wife doesn’t work, " 

"What often happens, " Horace 
Shaw said, " is everything goes along 
fine until your wife has a baby* Then 
a second job becomes a necessity. " 
An ironic final note is that School 
Board President, Howard Short- 
sleeve, Jr., also complained re¬ 
cently that as a school board mem¬ 
ber he thought he would be able to 
discuss education and make educa¬ 
tional policy. As he sees it he has 
been spending most of his time 
behind a negotiating table, talking 
about finances, , . 

, -M. Brown 


Johnson's Leathers 

21 Center St, , Rutland 775-1533 

and now 
we have' 


all BELTS 

kinds BAGS 

■jp GARMENTS 

°f HATS 

leathers wallets 

& Silver Jewelry 

H.am-5 pm Wkdays, . 

11 am - 8:3 0 p.m Fri. 


SADDLES 
BRTDLES 
ALL TACK 
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AFT and NEA 


The American Federation of Tea¬ 
chers (AFT), associated with the 
AFL-CIO, represents fewer tea¬ 
chers nationally than does the Nat¬ 
ional Education Association (NEA), 
and also represents fewer teachers 
in Vermont than does the Vermont 
Education Association (VEA), the 
Vermont affiliate of the NEA. 

In Vermont, the AFT represents 
the State College teachers, the West 
Rutland, Fair Haven, Proctor, 

Union 3Z teachers and some others. 

Bruce Burton, a teacher at Cas¬ 
tle ton State College and an AFT 
spokesman, said, "We think we 
{the AFT) can do more for the tea¬ 
chers. We are a labor union, a 
democratic organization. Our lo¬ 
cals are autonomous and rely on the 
national for help when necessary. " 
Burton cited West Rutland as an 
example of the AFT's strength. 

The West Rutland teachers had 
been affiliated with the VEA, but 
switched to the AFT about 4 years 
ago. 


According to Richard Smyrski, 
co-President of the West Rutland 
locaL, "We were looking for a 
strong organization that would help 
us. We were with the VEA but 
didn't receive any great benefits. 
The personnel helping us (from the 
VEA) we felt lacked experience to 
acquire the requests we were mak¬ 
ing. We lacked leadership and 
didn't get it from the VEA. ff 
Smyrski, who said he thought 
the competition between the two 
organizations for the teachers 1 
allegiance is good, said that he 
expects his union to get involved 
in upcoming local elections, par¬ 
ticularly with the school board. 


Burton said that "the lay teachers 
who pays his dues to the VEA is 
politically disenfranchised within 
his organization, and that that 
organization itself has neither po¬ 
litical nor social vision, M 

Peggy Angstadt, President of 
the REA contradicted the AFT 
statements. 

Speaking of politics, Ms. Ang¬ 
stadt said, n We get publications 
from the VEA and are constantly 
informed. The VEA keeps close 
tabs on the politicians. They're 
constantly lobbying for education. 


AFT ATTACKS NEA POLITICS 


********** *~* ************* 


Burton also criticized the VEA 
for its political endorsements of 
Richard Snelling for Governor and 
Barnes Jeffords for the U. £. House, 
saying that they "appear to be made 
without the knowledge or support of 
its working teachers. " 

*************************** 


Their national organization, the 
NEA, has a stronger oolitical arm 
and stronger lobby in Washington 
and is much bigger than the AFT. " 
Horace Shaw, a Rutland High Scho 
teacher and a member of the REA's 
negotiating team, said that he had 
not decided who he'll support, but 
he indicated that the VEA s recom¬ 
mendations carried a "lot of weight" 
with him. 


************************* 





i TOP or Aierdtants Ron, 

r\X\ -Cl - i 1 Downtown Middledury 
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' Furniture (new and Used ) 

A I’Lihmg (New and Used ) 

, ! “f Denim dc Jeans and a room 

;iV , h,*mk**^m™ peeiaUy ! or the yoans aduk 
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BEADS 

13 CENTER ST.y SECOND FLOOR 


UPSTAIRS 


Mon-Thurs 10-5 
Fri. 10-9 , Sat. 10-3 



X/ “one of a kind " for the individual 
k Cimas, odds & ends ★ Used hooks 


_ ,N ALTERNATIVE _ 

42 Center St Downtown, Rutland ★ Knights of Columbus Bldg. 


FREE ADS 


EMERGENCY 

COUNSELING 


Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 


HOURS 
9 - 10 
Daily 


Crescent & Church Sts, 
Rutland, Vt, 775-3444 
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Looking for work: unskilled, no 
car, in Rutland, 22 years old, 
call Steve Palmer, 775-5150; 
interested in people. . . 


BRUNO'S MARKET 

1 Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 


I 




We still have the coldest and 
j lowest oriced beverages in the area 




* 



SALE ;- Savage 12 ga, semi-auto, 
two barrels, one full, one with 
adjustable choke, recoil pad. 
excellent conditi $100 firm 
773-3828 after 4pm 
SALE : Cast iron bos stove, in¬ 
cludes pipe, pad and accessories. 
Perfect: $75, Call: 773-3828 
SALE: Antique quilting frame, large 
large size, $60: 773-3828 
SALE: i970 Renault 10, 

$325 call 773-9698 
WANTED: X-country skis, boots, 
poles for lady, 5 1 3" shoe size 
6 1/2 B, call Diane 773-7363 




1 " Ji/, 1 ' , ” i 

I guess it takes a few more years before they find out they're the weaker sex!' 


VERMONT COUNTRY 


REAL ESTATE 


Land For Sale 
building lots 


EDWARD D. AM^S 
PHONE: ( 302 ) 773-0265 
278 West Street 

RUTLAND, VT, 05701 


or 

whole farm 


Farms 

building Lots 
INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 


financing By Owner 
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moRE on 
Gun comRoi 



Senators Stafford and Leahy and 
Congressman Jeffords have replied to 
our inquiries about their position on 
gun control, especially with reference 
to H t R t # 1 1193. {A pending bill that 
would severely limit the number of 
gun dealers, require the licensing of 
hand-guns and otherwise restrict the 
use of firearms, ) All 3 said the bill 
would not be considered by the full 
House in the session just ended. Sen, 
Stafford stated he is opposed to this 
particular piece of legislation, Staf¬ 
ford voted against the Handgun Cont¬ 
rol Act of 1972 and in 1973, voted for ■ 
legislation calling for increased pen¬ 
alties for those committing a felony 
while armed. 

Congressman Jeffords was very 
strong in expressing his desire to see 
existing laws strictly enforced. He'd 
rather see criminals denied probation 
or suspended sentences when convict¬ 
ed of crimes using firearms than see 
law-abiding citizens denied gun-owner¬ 
ship, Jeffords feels that gun regis¬ 
tration and owner licensing places too 
much "personal information at the 
disposal of the government, ,r He op¬ 
posed H. R. #11193 on the grounds that 
it failed to use the concept of "sport¬ 
ing purposes" when determining what 
hand-guns should be available, Jef¬ 
fords feels that the Gun Control Act 
of 1968 gives the government all the 
authority it needs in this area. 

Senator Leahy touched on his ex¬ 
perience as Chittenden County State 1 s 
Attorney for 8 and a half years in 
iconcluding that he sees no value in 


further gun registration legislation 
as a deterrent to crime. He feels 
that there should be stricter penalties} 
for those convicted of using any wea¬ 
pon in the commission of a felony. 

The current Vermont delegation 
seems well disposed toward the in- - 
terests of Vermont Sportsmen and 
their suppliers. Should the represen-# 
tation in Washington change on Nov- } 
ember 2, the Voice w ill determine } 
the newcomers 1 gun control attitude* 2 
Time did not permit this writer to } 
question candidates Salmon and Bur- } 

$ 


gess on this issue. 


: 


-ANJ 


SMITH AND WESSON COPS OUT 

Smith and Wesson, the nation's • 
largest manufacturer of handguns, 
has taken a position in favor of strict-} 
er gun control. The only apparent } 
explanation for this seemingly contra-J 
dictory action is that Smith and Wes- } 
son's largest customers are the big • 
city police departments who are all • 
in favor of gun control. Remember # 
that it is crime in the big cities that • 
is supposed to be reduced by taking } 
guns out of the hands of law-abiding } 
Vermonters, It is quite possible } 

that economic pressures from the } 
largest customers has brought Smith } 
and Wesson to take a stand against • 
the Second Amendment rights of all • 
Americans, Well, we still have Colt,* 
Ruger, and several other mamifac- • 
turers to supply us in place of the 

turncoat Smith and Wesson, • 

-ANJ. S 
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ANTIQUES 


Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 

SELLING Antiques, Furniture & Used Merchandise 
BUYING Everyday, 1 Piece, 1 Box, Whole House Full 

Open Daily 9-5, Sunday 10-5 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 483-2229 


i r 
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good | 

cheerJ 
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I 

now serving fay’s chili | 

I I 

IN THE GREAT \ 


WANTED 



SILVER GOLD 
^ COINS * STAMPS 

$'■ CURIOS • MEDALS 

CURRENCY 

rare watches 

Political Americana 

14 B WEST ST. 
RLrTtANprvr: osvoi 

TEL. (802) 775-2443 


RUTLAND MALL 


VINE 



Tasting a wine involves 4 steps. 

The first is to hold a glass of the 
wine up to the light and examine 
both,the color and the degree to 
which light is transmitted through 
the wine. Second, a taster smells 
the wine in the glass and gets an idea 
of its "nose, ft which may refer to 
aroma in a new wine or "bouquet" 
in a mature wine. 

Step 3 involves taking a quantity 
of the wine into the mouth and tasting 
the flavor. After swallowing the wine 
the taster reaches the 4th step in 
which the after-taste is evaluated. 

For the remainder of this column, 
color will be discussed, 

Nathan Chroman, in his Treasury 
of American Wines, says that the 
color shouLd be pleasant, which cer¬ 
tainly places this evaluation in the 
realm of the subjective. Further, 
while the color is examined in the 
light, the wine should be checked for 
the presence of foreign matter. The 
actual color of a wine is indicated by 
the type of wine, especially with var¬ 
ietals, and the ideal colors for the 
various types will usually be found 
in their descriptions* 

All wines should transmit light 
brightly* Cloudiness means a bad 
wine. A young red will be blackish 
or purple. This will change to brick 
red with maturity. If there is a trace 
or hint of brown in the color, the 
wine is too old. However, brownish¬ 
ness is acceptable in a sherry or a 
madeira. We can say that a wine is 
brilliant and know that we mean it is 
completely clear. We may also say 
that the color is intense, and every 
taster will have a different impressior 
for the meaning of this term. White 
wines will have light colors with a 
trace of green when young and they 
will generally become more golden 
with age. 

These terms are but the barest in¬ 
troduction to the description of color. 
As our readers grow in the apprecia¬ 
tion of wines, they will learn other 
terms which are self-explanatory: 
terms whose meanings require re¬ 
search in the literature before their 
meaning is clear, and they will devel¬ 
op descriptive terms meaningful to 
themselves, -ANJ 
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WANTED: A TRANSAXLE 
FOR A 1966 VW: Ghia or 
Bug O. K. CALL Michael 
at 773-7363 days: 775-4394 






























SHAPIRO'S in BRANDON 

Headquarters 


WATERPROOF 
DURA FLEX® 
LEATHER , 
BOOTS^ 


SIZES 6 to 13 


IN ANY WEATHER/ UNDER ANY 
CONDITIONS/THE INSULATED 
BOOT THAT BEATS ALL OUTDOORS! 

Complete Stock Of Sizes At... 


dunham 


DEPT. STORE • BRANDON 


STOP IN ANY TIME AND TRY 
THE NEW: 



applause guitar 


LHRRV'S milSIt 


66 Merchants' Row 
Downtown Rutland 


>s » »«ssaaqt m o o o CTM Qa M Optt^^ 

O&F RUIO PARTS 

133 Woodstock Ave. 
775-2364 Rutland, Vt. 775-2365 

Specialixing In Foreign Cor Parts 

VOLVO V <> L KSWAGEN DATSUN 
SAAB TOYOTA 

CASTROL GTX MOTOR OIL 
GABRIEL SHOCKS-HEAVY DUTY,! 

LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Brake Shoes — Di sc Pads 

Clutches FI Iters 

Exhaust SSCSsE- Ignition 
Discount Prices 
Fast, Friendly Service 
COMPLETE LINE OF DOMESTIC PARTS 


UNIFORM CENTER 

134 WOODSTOCK AVE. 

DTE 4 EAST 

BRING YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
DRESS PROBLEMS TO US 
Opm Monday-j 3MuKtey....tO-5 
FREE Parking. out to 

_. RICHARD’-S COIFFURES 1 ^ 



open soon 


165 Woodstock Ave, Rutland 


EXOTIC BIRDS AND FISH 


10 Room House for Sale in Rutland 


[All Modern Improvements: 

[SKIERS' PARADISE! 

[Possible to use as commercial 
[lot or two-family dwelling 
[Financing Available: 773-9265 


CONTINENTAL 
MAfR PEOPLE 

FOR THE LATEST 

UNISEX HAIRSTYLE 

BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 

CAUL 775-2483 

Ml 




CHARLTON'S 
MARKET 

Hewve vnade 

ITALIAN SAUSAGE 

"ROMANO" H»T •'• MiLJ 

ik* sptihtltt cheese we«iAK<5>» ? 
chunk oV 775-7971 


^sAII tht 1 latest patterns J 
f /C^ and materials 

for 

knitting and crocheting 
Complete line of I 
needlepoint I 
Crewel J 
Latch hook rugs ■ 
B , ^ vr and pillows I 

JLamb’s Yarn Shop; 

I 38 Kendall Ave. VaNQUS Other I 

775-wu handwork material I 
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TREMENDOUS NEW STOCK OF 
FALL FASHIONS HAS ARRIVED! ! • 

Large Selection Of Styles In 

Beautiful New Fall Colors J 


$ Stop In.Today 
9 Free Parking 


84 Woodstock Ave. 
Rutland, Vt. 773-8917 
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DPW, cont’d from page 1 


Mr. Monaco was asked if the 
union was trying to burden the tax¬ 
payers of the City. "We feel we 
save the tax-payers money, " he 
said. "We keep the schools running 
and heated by having a good main- 
tanance department in the schools. 
We have a good Public Works De¬ 
partment. We keep the tax-base up 
by making Rutland a good place to 
live. And the Police provide a safe 
place--under the most adverse and 
difficult conditions for the average 
patrolman. H 

COST OF DOING BUSINESS... 

COST OF LIVING. .. 

"With utilities, " the union Pres¬ 
ident said, "if the cost of fuel goes 
up, they get an increase in their 
rates. And businesses always pass 
on their costs to the customers. 
We’re looking for fair living con¬ 
ditions. We've got to be able to 
survive. Without a cost of living 
increase, we'd be taking a cut in 
pay. " 

The DPW's contract is up Decem¬ 
ber 20th. According to the contract, 
they can start negotiations 60 days 
before that. Negotiations haven't 
started yet, although Mr. Monaco 
met recently with City officials and 
asked that a date be set for negoti¬ 
ations. "We want to start soon, " 
he said. 


silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

118 Merchants Row 
(Next-to Vt. Transit) 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 



Deli-style SANDWICHES 
Home-made SOUPS 
HAPPY HOUR 4-8: 20£ Drafts 


0 Guild & Epiphone & Gibson 
0 & Fender & Hag strom & 

0 Ampeg & Yamaha & Rogers 
0 & Slingerland & Ludwig & 

a Sonor & Barcus-Berry & 

0 Mutron & MXR & Shure 

• peterson’s music 

^ 48 Merchants Row 

773-8025 


M. Brown 
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Above: 7 of the Department's 12 EMT's: Left to Right: Ernie Cioffi, 
Fran Robillard, Michael Walsh, Bob Sebasky, Don Moore, Jr., Ray 
Mooney, and Gary Lambert. Missing: Gary Gregorio, Ron Myhre, 
Frank Cioffi, Ira Earle, and Bill Gauthier. 

CITY UNIONS 
JOIN HANDS 

The various unions representing Rutland City- employees 
announced late Sunday the formation of a Coalition of Allied 
Public Employees (CAPE), The unions include the American 
Federation of State, County and Municpal Employees 
(AFSCME) r Local 1201, the Rutland Education Association, and 
the International Association of Fire-fighters, Local 2323. 

According to Michael Walsh, President of the Fire-fighters 
union, "We're all working toward common goals. 11 

Henry Monaco, President of Local 1201, stressed that the 
newly-formed organization will deal with the concerns of public 
employees locally and possibly on a state-wide basis. Activities 
of the group will include public education, the exchange of 
information, and mutual support. Monaco also noted that in the 
past the City had been able to play one union off against the others. 
The Coalition, Monaco said, will make the City deal with all the 
unions on an equitable basis, 

Peggy Angstadt, President of the REA, said, rt I see it as getting 
more information to the public. 11 

The Coalition plans to open an office in the near future to 
further their plans and activities. 

The Coaliti^Jy^^^|^^ the planning stage for about two 
months, according to the participants. Recently, all the union 
memberships authorized the coalition formation. 

The unions have already expressed mutual support for each 
other in a march and rally attended by almost 400 people in 
support of the Rutland City teachers in their recent contract 
dispute. That dispute ended in a tentative-contract agreement 
this week-end. 

One of the main goals the Coalition will push for in the coming 
months will be for the availability of binding arbitration for 
contract negotiations. Currently no public employees have this. 
This would mean that in contract disputes, when an impasse is 
declared, the dispute could be resolved by an impartial arbitration 
board. Binding arbitration is currently available to the Firemen 
and Local 1201 for grievances, but not for contract disputes. 


Firemen 

Get Medical Training 
On Their Own 


12 members of the Rutland Fire 
Department have taken training as 
Emergency Medical Technicians 
(EMT's) on their own time and have 
also put in their own time and money 
to stock the department's emergency 
rescue vehicle. There's no require¬ 
ment that they do this, but the men 
have done this because, according to 
Michael Walsh, one of the EMT's, 
"This leads to better care of the 
people. " Walsh also noted that the 
Rutland Fire Department has the 
highest percentage of EMT's of any 
paid department in Vermont. 

Much of the rescue truck equip¬ 
ment is owned by the men, including 
leg and arm splints, jump-kits, 
dressings and trauma boards. The 
City's appropriation for this service 
has been small, and the EMT's have 
been supplying much of the equipment 
on their own. "This has to say some¬ 
thing for the men, " Walsh said. "If 
they'll get this stuff when the City 
won't get it. The men care. They 
have pride in the department. " 

Fire Chief Richard M. Barron 
agreed. He said the men were do¬ 
ing a "good job, " and also noted 
that there is no requirement that 
they take the training. Barron also 
added that calls to the department 
for rescue work has been steadily 
increasing. Consequently, the 
Chief said that he is increasing his 
request to the City for rescue equip¬ 
ment this year by 40%. 

Significant help to the rescue unit 
has also come from the General 
Electric Company and from the 
Rotary Club, which, alsong with 
the Civil Defense Department, paid 
for half the rescue truck. 
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Rutland Voice 
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Rutland, Vermont 05701 
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The Rutlan d Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly except August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscrip¬ 
tions. Although the paper is free, 
you can support th e Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year. 

Staff for this issue: 

Arthur N. Johnson 
Melissa Brown 
Katherine Waters 
Judy Smeraldo 
Michael Brown 
Michael Illinski 
Diana Pulcini 
Mark Mitchell 
Beverly Zaceski 
Sean and Kevin Coppinger 
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: POTTERY : 

* FOR CHRISTMAS * 

* AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD * 




AT THE 

» POTTERY SHOP * 

* Next l'o Townsend's Antiques At The * 
J Traffic Light In Wallingford Village^ 

* also * 

* LOW-COST LESSENS FOR ADULTS & CHILDREN * 

* A)SD AT THL FARMERS MARKET SALE * 

* Dec 106.11, Unitarian Church, Rut. * 

^***** ******* *.* ********* A* 


VERMONT COUNTRY 

REAL ESTATE 

Land For Sa^e 

building lots 

EDWARD D. AM^S 

Phone (002) 773-0265 
270 WEST STREET 

RUTLAND. VT. 08701 

or 

• Farms 

whole farm 

• Building Lots 

• Investment Properties 

Financi ng 

By Owner 


Johnson’s Leathers 

2) Center St. , Rutland 775-1533 

., and now 

Oil BELTS 

kinds BAGS 

^ GARMENTS 

or HATS 
leathers wallets 

& Silver Jewelry 


we have' 
SADDLES 
BRIDLES 
ALL TACK 
ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


11 am-5 pm Wkdays ; . 

11 am - 8: 3 0 pmFn. 


10 Room House for Sale in Rutland 


Ail Modern Improvements: 

SKIERS 1 PARADISE! 

Possible to use as commercial 
lot or two-family dwelling 
Financing Available: 7 73-*9265 | 

.. ■ i : ... u ■■< i| i m i i i ' T 


Barbara Provost is finding it 
harder to work than to collect wel¬ 
fare because of the welfare depart¬ 
ment's bureaucratic regulations. 

Ms, Provost, 28, lives with her 
daughter, Heidi, 6, in Rutland. In 
the past she has collected welfare 
under the ANFC (Aid to Needy Fam¬ 
ilies with Children) program, but 
in July of this year she started 
working at Brandon Training School 
from 10 pm to 6 am. She chose 
this shift so she could be with her 
daughter when Heidi got out of 
school at 3 pm. 

The Department of Social and 
Rehabilitative Services (SRS) pro¬ 
vides aid to people in Ms, Provost's 
situation to help pay for day-care 
in order to enable them to work 
rather than collect welfare. How¬ 
ever, under current day-care reg¬ 
ulations, only about $5 per nite is 
available to a baby sitter if the sit¬ 
ter stays in Ms. Provost's home. 

Up until now, Ms. Provost has 
taken Heidi out of her home to sleep 
at a baby-sitters*. But she doesn't 
like this because of the disruption 
it causes. 

One answer Avould be a babysitter 
to come into her home, but the day¬ 
care regulations make this almost 
impossible. Because of the way 


nfocgR$tygoocj()ez‘ 


| a watering 


place 


distinction 



now serving fay’s chili 

IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 


they are written, only about $5 per 
night is available to pay a baby- , 
sitter for the hours between 9 pm 
and 6: 30 am. j 

''I really like my job, but I'm 
getting to the point where I want '< 
to quit, " Ms. Provost said recently. 
"It's costing me more to work than , 
to stay home. " 

Martha Beddoe, day-care service' 
worker at the Rutland SRS office, , 
agreed that Ms. Provost won't be 
able to find a sitter "because of the ' 
low pay. " 

Jane Kitchell, Assistant Director 
of Field Services in the Montpelier 
SRS office said that funding for day¬ 
care was "to get women (on welfare) 
to work, " but she agreed that the 
regulations "would make it difficult 
to find someone to come into the 
home. For those on the night-shift 
it's sometimes very difficult to find 
adequate child-care for lack of 
adequate providers and lack of 
adequate reimbursement on our 
schedule. " 

In spite of some politicians cries 
about getting people on welfare to 
work, and despite the wish of those 
on welfare to work, the lack of ade¬ 
quate child-care makes this difficult 
if not impossible. 

-M. Brown 




POTTERY FOR CHRISTMAS 

AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 

$ 5.&less 

BOWLS, 
CASSEROLES, 
PLANTERS, 
TEAPOTS, 
PITCHERS, MUGS and more 



At 

The 


P0TTERV SHOP 


Next 

To 


Townsend's Antiques At The 
Traffic Light In Wallingford Village 
And At The FARMERS MARKET SALE 
DEC 10& 11 at Unitarian Church. Rutland 


4 HOURS 
W 9-10 


Oaily 


Crescent & Church Sts. 
Rutland, Vi. 775-3444 


1 


0 Guild & Epiphone & Gibson £ 
£ & Fender & Hagstrom & £ 

0 Am peg & Yamaha & Rogers £ 
0 & Slingerland & Ludwig & 

£ Sonor & Barcus-Berry & 5 

^ Mutron & MXR & Shure ^ 

•peterson’s music 5 

A Q U--U i-i_ 


t BRUNOS MARKET 

? Your bottles are money. 

Come spend them with us. 

We still have the coldest and 
| lowest priced beverages in the < 


in*********************** 
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48 Merchants Row 
773-8025 
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A Community owned business J 
operated by the Rutland Natural * 
Foods Co-op. * 


rutland 
natural foods 

20 CENTER ST. 
Now Open: 10-6 Mon- Sat. 

Friday 'til 9pm. 
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B elow: a. chart prepared hy the Proctor Citizens* Committee for 
Lower Property Taxes (CLPT) It is followed by an editorial 
comment by Michael Illinski, of Proctor, a member of the Committee 
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THE VALUE OF PEOPLE 

How do you place a value on any 
particular job or profession? 

Is it fair to say to old, retired 
people, you’re just worth $200 per 
month,? Apparently, our vast waste¬ 
ful government believes this. Is this 
fair? 

How much are teachers worth? I 
think they are worth the ability of 
their employer to pay them. Some 
towns or cities have more of an ability 
to pay than others. But the tax-rate, 
the property tax rate, which funds 
public schools, is the same for all 
people or companies --regardless 
of wealth or ability to pay. 

It's not fair for teachers to ask 
for more of a raise than other em¬ 
ployees get on their jobs. 

Many people in governing circles, 
political leaders, never understood 
the struggle or the pinch of the dol¬ 
lar, but these people are the spokes¬ 
men for the town, the state and the 
country. 

We all know that large corporations 
are making money through tax loop¬ 
holes etc., but because the school ' 
budget and teacher o U c alaries are 
based on the property tax, any 
increase in the teachers* salaries 
comes out of the pockets of working 
people and the retired, as well as 
the businesses. 

Proctor spends more on education 
than towns of similar size. It spends 
more on administration, and salaries 
in general. see Chart. 

-Michael Ulinski 
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silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

118 Merchants Row 
(Next to Vt. Transit) 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 


Deli-style SANDWICHES 
Home-made SOUPS 
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EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Working people have certain legal 
rights* won through many years of 
difficult effort. Some of the basic 
legal rights of workers are as follows: 

Workers’ Compensation Laws: 
first enacted in 1915 and 1920, vary 
from State to State* but provide 
money to workers suffering from 
job-related injuries or illnesses. 
Unemployment Compensation: 
came into effect in 1935 when Con¬ 
gress passed the unemployment in¬ 
surance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, which set up a joint 
Federal-State system which taxes 
employers to raise money for unem¬ 
ployment benefits. Benefits go to 
jobless workers meeting certain 
eligibility guidelines set by each '! 

State, , ■ - *v 

The National Labor Relations Act: 
(Wagner Act) passed by Congress in 
1935, guarantees workers 

: ■. 

1935, guarantees workers the right 
to form unions and bargain collec- , 
tively with_their employers. It pro¬ 
hibits employers from committing 
"unfair labor practices, 11 which dis¬ 
courage unionization or prevent ne¬ 
gotiations of a union contract, 

Vermont, like many states, has a 
"little Wagner Act, n which provides 
similar rights to workers in compan¬ 
ies not engaged in inter-state com¬ 
merce,, 

The Fair Labor Standards Act: 

{1938) sets up minimum wages, now 
$2 * 30 per hour, over-time regula¬ 
tions {time and one-half for time 
over 40 hours per week) 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, forbids discrimination on 
the basis of race, sex, or national 
origin in hiring, promotion, lay¬ 
off, etc. 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Act (OSHA) x970, sets health and 
safety standards on the job. Vermont 
has assumed its own responsibility 
for enforcement of these provisions. 


Above: Woman working in Foley's Laundry 


| Workers at Foley's laundry on 
kState Street in Rutland are subject 
|to some of the worst wages and work- 
king conditions in Rutland. In spite 
|of various protections workers have 
.under the law, without a union, there 
[is little they cah. do to improve condi- 
[tions there. 

Foley's Laundry has been in busi¬ 
ness for about 70 years, providing 
J laundry service to many commercial 
•firms, including the City of Rutland, 
lit has customers all over central 
I Vermont. 

► Foley's employs 60-70 people. 

► Just about all of them, beside the 

► drivers, receive only $2, 30 per 

► hour, the minimum wage. Many of 
| the employees are women. 

) Foley's provides its employees no 
i breaks beside lunch: many workers 
, go for 4 hours straight without a 
i break. There are no paid holidays. 

, There is no pay differential for those 
, newly employed and those working 
there for many years. 


the minimum wage. They can do this 
by certifying the worker as "handi¬ 
capped. " 

According to Duncah Shorter, who 
runs a vocational rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram for the training school, about 
90% of the students who work get 
the minimum wage.' 1 There were 
only one or 2 areas he could think 
of that paid less than the minimum 
wage. Foley 1 s was- one of them. 

However, in spite of the fact that 
the students were being paid less 
than the minipaum wage. Shorter 
didn't think they were being exploited, 

He noted the difficulty he has in 
placing training school students with 
a minimum wage of $2, 30 per hour 
and high unemployment. "As more 
and more people are out of work, " 
he said, "employers are able to hire 
more capable people." 


NO COMMENT 

Joe Foley, who with' his brother, 
John, runs the business, refused to 
comment on working conditions in 
his plant or other matters, "We don't 
want any publicity, " he said. 

-M. Brown 


These laws represent many years 
of effort on the part of working people 
to win for themselves some basic 
human protections on the job. How¬ 
ever, the laws alone do not protect 
most workers from many difficult 
working condition a The legal min¬ 
imum wage, for example, is not a 
living wage. The law itself does 
little to create any kind of job sec¬ 
urity. These laws, along with the 
welfare system {another protection 
won by working people) provide more 
of a floor against absolute desolation. 


AT LESS THAN MINIMUM WAGE: 

Foleys also hires people out of 
Brandon Training School at less than 


CITY STALLING ON FIRE CONTRACT! 


-«ity-Stalling, cont'd 

Walsh said, "could go to benefit City, 
employees. " 

The City has hired this expensive 
New York City attorney in spite of 
the fact that under State law the fire* 
fighters don't have the right to strike 
and don't have binding arbitration 
available to them for contract ne¬ 
gotiations. In this respect they are 
in the same situation as the teacher^ 

The City hired Moss two and a 
half years ago to negotiate with the ; - 
fire-fighters also in spite of the fad$ 
that at that time the firemen were r 
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WORbO 9W SWEATERS j 

now open: j 

mon-fri, 9: 30 -9pm ! 

I . sat 9: ,0 -5pm § 

| til X-mas : 

» Stop In .Today 84 Woodstock Ave. 

\ Free Parking Rutland, Vt. = 773-8917 • 


— st 


:R THE LAW 


S/epf 


nur right to join 

lie union 
s protected 

ly the ULS. 


overnment, 


Probably the best protection work¬ 
ing people have is through organiza¬ 
tion—a union. The law, through the 
National Labor Relations Act, pro¬ 
tects workers' rights to organize a 
union. 

Section 7 of the Act guarantees em¬ 
ployers the right to organize a union 
and bargain collectively with their 
employer. It reads: 

"Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bar¬ 
gain collectively through represen¬ 
tatives of their own choosing and to 
engage in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargain¬ 
ing or other mutual aid or protection" 

To entorce these Section 7 rights. 
Federal law makes certain employer 
conduct illegal. It is an unfair labor 
practice for an employer: 

to interfere with, restrain or co¬ 
erce employees in the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed in section 7. 

to form or control a labor organ¬ 
ization as a "company union. " 

to discriminate against any emp¬ 
loyee in hiring, firing or conditions 
of employment because of union ac¬ 
tivities or to encourage or discour¬ 
age membership in a union. 

to discriminate against any em¬ 
ployee for filing unfair labor prac¬ 
tice charges or giving testimony in 
a Labor Board proceeding, 

to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the union which represents the 
majority of the employees. 

This means that if an employer 
improperly discharges, suspends, 
or demotes an employee for union 
activity, the employee can obtain 
reinstatement without loss of senior¬ 
ity, and with back pay plus 6% interest. 

This means that you and your fel¬ 
low employees have the free choice 
and legal right to work as a team 
and to help organize, join and sup¬ 
port a union. This includes the le¬ 
gal right to sign a union card, solicit 
fellow employees to sign cards, at¬ 
tend union meetings, talk union, and 
distribute union literature. However, 
such union activities must not be 
done during working hours or in work 
areas. Lunch and break time are 
not considered working time 

M. Brown 


oKy/35^ 


Classic Clothing 
£ Accessories 
Second "booths 

13 Center ST. 
Second "floor 

Friday 11 - ^ p 


^Anti«jue<^- decoration^ 


01570- 

60Z- l l[S-3S0S 
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Christmas 


negotiating their contract themselves, 
without the aid of any attorney. 

To fight the problem of the City's 
hired negotiator and the City's stal 
ling on the contract, the Firemen 
along with other City unions will 
meet with the Mayor I Monday at 
3:30 p. m, They-are also looking 
into the possibility of introducing 
legislation into the Vermont Legis¬ 
lature to permit binding arbitration 
for contracts with municipal employ¬ 
ees. 

. -M. Brown 


■VO 


Christmas workshops for adults 
offering instruction in making sim¬ 
ple inexpensive toys and other gifts 
are scheduled for December 4th, 
Saturday, from 10 am to 4 pm at 
Qahal on Forest Street and at the 
Rutland Recreation Center on Cen¬ 
ter St. 

At the Rec, Center: Raggedy Ann 
and Andy arjd^pllv Hobby dolls, 
stuffed animals and bean bags, 
patch-work pillows, simple knitted 
and crocheted and sewn items. 

At Qahal: wooden toys and puzzles, 
stuffed animals, bean bags, hand 
puppets, dough and metal ornaments, 
jewelry, etc. 

People should bring scissors, 
needles, hammer and any materials 
they can contribute. 'w 

A Donation of $1 will-be asked. ® 

Lunch tfor $1 will be available, as 0 
a benefit for Headstart. 

The workshops are sponsored by'" 
the Recreation Dept. Headstart 
and Rutland Mental Health. 

Call 775-23 81 for more information. 
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STUDENT VIEWS 
SCHOOL TALKS 


/ 



Lincoln School third-graders washing 
at sink below ceiling where the leak 
has occurred. 

Roof Leak At Lincoln 


The ceiling over a third grade 
classroom at Lincoln School has been 
leaking for over a year, according 
to George Hurley, custodian at the 
school. 

"There have been repeated work 
orders as recently as September 
1976, but the problem hasn't been 
fixed. Right now, " Hurley said, 
"there's a wash-tub in the attic to 
catch the rain. The wash-tub could 
tip over. When the snow starts 
melting, there could be a real prob¬ 
lem. That's when the water starts 
coming through the ceiling. " 

Hurley is also concerned because 
the water filters through the insula¬ 
tion in the attic and drips into the 
sink where the children wash. The 
water comes&own green after going 
through the insulation, according to 
Hurley. He (thinks the insulation 
causes the water to become toxic. 

"It has an awful odor, " he said. 

Rosanna Kerin, the teacher in the 
room, confirmed that the ceiling 
has been leaking. 

Ernie Potter, principal of Lincoln, 
acknowledged the leak, but said it 
was "no real hazard. " 

"I'm not worried about^j "he said. 
"They (the school maintenance de- * 
partment) assured me there was no 
real problem as far as the ceiling 
coming down. " 

Recently, plaster in a neighboring 
classroom fell down. In that room 


BEADS 

13 CENTER ST. / SECOND FLOOR 

("upstairs 


Mon-Thur s 10-5 
Fri* 10-9 , Sat. 10-3 


a new suspended ceiling has been in¬ 
stalled. 

Superintendent of Schools* Thomas 
Chesley said a report by State and 
local officials found everything ’’fine. " 
One of the officials, City Building 
In spec tor Larry Lamontagne, how¬ 
ever, said that he did not see the 
tub in the attic and did not know any¬ 
thing about the leak. He said he had 
not consulted Hurley in making his 
report, 

Hayden Bride, Chief of Maintenance, 
said that the roof had been repaired 
in August 1976 by Vermont Roofing 
Company and it wasn’t leaking now. 

He thought it might leak, but only 
in a driving storm. 

Because of the height of the roof 
and its steepness. Bride said he had 
an M awful time* 1 getting anyone to 
work on it. Hurley, however, who 
said he was at the school all summer, 
said the leak had ’’never been touched. ,f 

Bride also said that the tub had 
been put in the attic in the winter of 
this year, and indicated that he was 
not aware that it had not been "picked 
up. If 

Asked about the problem of the tub 
overflowing, Bride said that he would 
’’monitor it ir and empty it with buckets 
if necessary, 

M As far as safety goes, my own son 
goes there, so I’m not about to let 
anything happen. n 

-M* Brown 


Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 


SELLING Antiques, Furniture & Used Merchandise 
|bUYING Everyday, 1 Piece, 1 Box, Whole House Full 

Open Daily 9-5, Sunday 10-b 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 


483-2229 


As contract negotiations between 
the Rutland Education Association * 
and the School Board continue, tea¬ 
chers are taking measures to gain 
public support* For the past 2 and 
one half weeks, Rutland Junior and 
Senior High School teachers have 
been peacefully, but noticeably, 
picketing in front of the schools. 

Also a march through the downtown 
area with many student supporters 
at a busy hour of the day has drawn 
the public's attention to their request. 

However, REA members stated 
the teachers 1 contract disputes would 
not affect Rutland student s* In Rut¬ 
land schools, some teachers show 
their feelings for a salary increase 
by refusing to do any outside volun¬ 
tary work because it is not in their 
contract. 

One high school junior said, ’’You 
can 1 ! get assignments that you missed. 
Also it has affected the Debating Team 
in that we have, missed two very im¬ 
portant meetings because our coach 
couldn’t come* 11 One student asked, 

”If they didn’t like the terms of their 
contract, why did they sign it?” 

Jeanne Branchaud, a senior, stated, 
"I agree with the teachers' picketing* 
They have a right to stand up for what 
they believe in. ” Sheri Whitaker, a 
junior, said, "I think they should 
keep on fighting for what they want; 
and to keep on picketing, and go on 
strike if that's the only way to get 
what they deserve. ” Another student 
said, "What about the students--and 
it isn’t supposed, to affect us?” 

One member of the high school 
newspaper staff said that an article 
on the teachers' disputes was about 
to be published in the November pub¬ 
lication- However, she said, "com¬ 
ments from teachers and department 
heads came through the woodwork qn 
how the school paper might ruin a 
possible defense case for the teachers. 
According to this newspaper member, 
"We (the newspaper staff) were told 
that students might not know the en¬ 
tire story on the purpose behind the 
teachers' demands, and students 
might make a statement that could 
be dangerous to the teachers. It got 
to the point where students who did 
state their opinion were afraid to 
have their names published because 
if they didn't agree with what the tea¬ 
chers thought, they wouldn't do well 
in the classroom. It they'agreed with 
the teachers, and went against the 
School Board, they were afraid of be¬ 
ing suspended from school* 11 

Other city students commented on 
how they heard comments from tea¬ 
chers on how they are all going to 
wear jeans to school, on how one 
day they are all going to call in sick. 

As a high school student, I aon’t 
feel that those comments will affect 
the students drastically, A large 
majority of students wear jeans. Also, 
it would be impossible for the city 
students to follow the teachers’ exam¬ 
ple and miss the same day of school. 


n 
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St. JOE THE PRO nn?THe^^ 


Ever hear of Joe the Pro?? 

Thdt is** , the College of St* Joseph 
the Provider* For those who are 
unaware, the college is located ap¬ 
proximately one mile outside Rut¬ 
land on Clement Rd. CSJP is a 
small college and likes it that way. 

As a matter of fact we're one of the 
smallest 4 year college fully accred¬ 
ited by the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges, CSJP is 
concerned with people. Our 10-1 
student-teacher ratio keeps you as 
an individual and not just another 
face. The 99 acre campus includes 
2 dormitories and one main class¬ 
room building. There^s also a stu¬ 
dent union building with the student 
center and art classrooms. 

Campus life at CSJP is what you 
make it* We have man's and woman 1 s 
basketball, ski club, an informal ice 
hockey team, yearbook, student 
government association, the chorus 
and the special education club* CSJP 
is also responsible for the Artists 
in Residence program. 

Degree programs offered at the 
CSJP include Associates through 
Masters degrees. Associates de¬ 
grees in Liberal studies. Business 
Administration and early childhood 
education are offered. Bachelor 
degrees in Liberal studies, English, 
History, Library services, pre-law 
business administration, elementary 
education, early childhood education, 
special education, library specialist, 
and Masters degrees in elenentary 
education and special education 
are the rest of the degree program* 
Our newest program deals with 
Human Services. 

CSJP is a non-sectarian college 
founded by the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
CSJP will admit any student with a 
secondary school diploma or the 
equivalent provided they meet ad¬ 
mission requirements. SAT and 
ACT test scores are not required. 

We go by a student's willingness 
and potential to learn rather than 
grades and ranks. For more in¬ 
formation, call or write: 

Office of Admissions 
College of St. Joseph the Provider 
Clement Rd, Rutland, Vt, 05701 
-Mary Durling 
Sophomore, CSJP 


Navy "P" Coats : 

Boys' Adults' 

$29.95 $32.50 
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WESTERN 

SHIRTS 


FLANNEL SHIRTS — SWEATERS 
HUNTING CLOTHES — 00WN JACKETS 
Army Fatigues & Painter Jeans in Corduroy 





f!7 Wales St 


ARMY NAVY 




Cameras! Kodak and Polaroid — Leather 
Wallets — Pipes — Cigars — Pouches — 
Lighters — Playboy Magazine — Books — 
Pen and Pencil Sets — Watches — Sun¬ 
glasses — Stationery — Candy — Games — - 
Cook Books — Humidors — Pipe Racks — \ 
Banks — Joke Gifts — Camera Carrying 
Cases — Docks — And More! 

Large Selection of BEER MUGS 

TIMEX WATCHES 

j |~ Christmas Cards—Wraps —Hibbons—E tc. | 


LOURAS’ 

ACROSS FROM POST OFFICE M 
OPEN EVERY DAY FROMAi# 


EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 

Unemployed? Low-income? 

Raising a family? Need a degree? 
Learn how adults can become 
full-time college students with 
state and federal assistance. 

Visit the December 10-11 meeting 
of the Goddard Experimental 
Program in Further Education in 
Plainfield, Vt, Attend a meeting 
for visitors at 10:30 am on Dec. 11, 
There is no charge for the visit. 

For info: call: 454-8311, ext* 267 
or write: GEPFE, GODDARD 
College, Plainfield, Vt. 05667 
GEPFE accepts students without 
regard to color, race, or religion. 


DANCE PERFORMANCE 
The New York Dance Theatre will 
perform in the Castleton State Col¬ 
lege Fine Arts Center, December 8 
at 8:15 p. m. Tickets are $4 for 
adults and $2. 50 for senior citizens 
and students. ‘There's a 50£ discount 
on tickets purchased in advance. 

Call: 468-5615 
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I ARE NT HOOD of Vermont 


rutland farmers 
market 

3 Annual 2 -mas 
Fair 

Friday, Dec. 10 (10am-8pm) and 
Sat., Dec. U(10am-6pm) at 
Unitarian Church, West St., 
Rutland. All handmade crafts - 
pottery, jewelry, clothing, X-raas 
crafts and gifts, baked goods, and 
Choirs of Musical Ensembles 


FREE ADS 

WANTED PRESENT OR FUTURE 
Honest, dependable, maried woman 
would like full or part-time work in 
the fiels of file clerk or reception¬ 
ist. No experience. Willing to learn 
802-77-54181 

For sale; All items as is 77-54181 
Kaye FOLK GUITAR $38.00 
6 string AIRLINE ELECTRIC with 
case $225. 00. Arrangements can 
be made for Xmas. Both guitars 
excellent condition. 

Portable DISHWASHER Kenmore 
$ 35.00 

Round small oak WOOD STOVE 
as is $135. 00 802-7754181 or 
518-499-0643 

For Sale - BOWLING BALL And 
Bag. Exc Condition. New cost 
$35. Great Value at $12. 
802-645-0195 


IW £ ’formo.l ' 

PoiHi^y 

t»o 

Ha Cerfter S+nset- 

<© 1G» 

Fee*:^9.0o per 

* THE \ 

UNIFORM CENTER 

134 WOODSTOCK A V£ 
RTE4EAST 

REMEMBER US FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
ON YOUR HOLIDAY GIFT LIST 

r - j— 

QOm Monday- 

FREE Parking. ntxl fa 
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NEED ODD JOBS DONE? 

RENT A KID! 

We have resoonsible young 
people ages 14 to 18 who are 
willing to do odd jobs in your 
community. For information, 
call 775-1478 weekdays 9-5 . 

— A COMMUNITY SERVICE-- 
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Student's View, cont'd 


I support the teachers, and feel that 
they are asking only the most reason¬ 
able increase that would be expected 
by any instructor. They are demand¬ 
ing $8. 050 and a 3% increase on the 
clause in the "bachelors plus-30" 
column of the salary plan. 

Rutland City Schools have many 
highly qualified and experienced tea¬ 
chers who have a strong education 
behind them. Many of these teachers, 
besides going to college, have gone 
on to a further institution, to gain 
more knowledge, don't make as high 
a salary as those working in the city 
who don't have an advanced education. 

The School Board offered $8, 025 
at the last talks, held on Tuesday, 

Nov. 16th, and the 3% increase* But 
it fell through. There is a $25 dif- 
f Brence between the two offerings. 
Teachers say that their last resort 
y. ill be a strike. Hopefully, because 
their offerings are so close, Rutland 
teachers and the School Board will 
come to a compromise. 

-Diana Pulcini, Senior, 
Rutland High School 




On a recent sunny November morn, 
this writer, in company of Bill Mar- 
kle, well-known bon vivant, journeyed 
north to the establishment of Messers* 
Rich Norton and Bill Gormley in 
Pittsfield* Vermont* There we 
tasted several fine wines after tour¬ 
ing the well-stocked warehouse. 

Our sampling involved two Cal¬ 
ifornia chardonnays which we com¬ 
pared with a French Meursault. The 
Meursault, of 1973 vintage, comes 
from the area of the same name in 
the Burgundy region* 

Soil conditions there are favorable 



New Yorker/cpf 


to the growth of white wine grapes, 
particularly the chardonnay grape* 

So, in effect, we were tasting wines 
based on the chardonnay grape, but 
from two widely separated parts of 
the world; wines made from grapes 
grown on different soils, in different 
climates; and, most importantly, 
wines that were produced by the 
wine-makers of two different cultures. 

--The California chardonnays were 
a 1974 Dry Creek and a San Martin, 
non-vintage. The bright sun reflect¬ 
ing a new snow shone through the 
windows and the glasses of wine to 
reveal an interesting study in color. 
The California wines were of a deep¬ 
er more golden hue, while the Mer- 
sault was pale, almost white* There 
was no trace of green in any of the 
glasses* 

The tasting followed what one might 
expect from the color. Both Calif¬ 
ornia chardonnays were big wines in 
the tradition that has come to be-ex¬ 
pected. A touch of oakiness was pre¬ 
sent in both the Dry Creek and San 
Martin* There seemed to be a bit 
more fruitiness in the Dry Creek* 

Both wines have a good clean flavor, 


the Dry Creek finishing a little better 
than the San Martin. These chardon¬ 
nays are both heady, to say the least* 

The Meursault was much more 
delicate, but definitely firm. Here 
is a wine that would do well with del¬ 
icate fish servings, even salads. 

The California chardonnays would 
overpower such foods and would be 
more at home with hearty creamy sea 
foods* The Meursault is somewhat 
fruity, but not in the same vein as 
the Dry Creek* 

This writer would favor the Dry 
Creek over the Sap Martin for its 
very good finish. Bear in mind that 
the non-vintage San Martin may be 
only a year old. Given equal ages, 
they may be equally good. The Meur¬ 
sault, made from the same grape as 
the Californians, is a completely 
different wine. The comparision be¬ 
tween the big-bodied California char¬ 
donnays and the delicate Meursault 
showed well how the same grape pro¬ 
duces different wines under different 
conditions, -ANJ 



VOICE RECEIVES GRANT 

The Rutland Voice, along with 
the Barre Alliance, a community 
organization in that city, and 
PACT (People Acting for Change 
TogetherJ, a community organiza¬ 
tion in Burlington, and the Brattle- 
boro Women f s Center, recently 
received a grant from the Haymarket 
Peoples’ Fund, a Boston-based 
foundation* The Voice’s grant 
was $1810. 00 The money is to buy 
a new typewriter, supplies and 
back bills, and salary in the future. 

The Haymarket Fund gives 
grants to groups around New Eng¬ 
land committed to serving working 
people and working to change the 
distribution of power in our society* 
Over $120, 000 has been given away 
this year throughout New England, 
on a state-wide basis. $12, 000 
was distributed in Vermont. Both 
the Barre Alliance and PACT re¬ 
cently received $3, 000 a-piece as 
salaries for community organizers* 
Those interested in learning more 
about the Fund can contact the Voice 
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WANTED 



SILVEtf (SOLD * ' 
COINS • STAMPS 
CURIOS • MEDALS 
CURRENCY 



rare watches 

Political Americana 



UB WEST ST. 
RUTLAND. VT. 05701 

TEL. <002} 77S-2443 





DEC MUSIC SCHEDULE 


Tu*a. 


Pizza & Music 6 Nights A Week 

Wad. Thur. FrJ.. 3at. 
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JOHN ISSACSON 
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At right: from left^L 
to right: Tyler Earle,^ 

Janies Cain, Albert 
Bonilla, and Norbert 
Santwire, all sewer y. 
specialists for w 

Rutland's D,F,W. ** 

See story on ^ s 

page 2- 
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FORMER PATROLMAN QUESTIONS DISMISSAL OF CHARGES 


After Crepeau stopped the vehicle and 
made the arrest, the door of the vehicle 
ol the two young men arrested was hit by 
another car. The police station was called 
called and this minor accident was inves¬ 
tigated by Officer Ed Hall, 


"Former Rutland Police Officer Joseph 
Crepeau stated recently that Rutland City 
Police Chief, Stuart Jenne, tried to per¬ 
suade him not to go forward with the pro- 
secution of the son of a State Police Of¬ 
ficer whom Jenne had known for many years, 
and that the Chief in fact took the paper¬ 
work for the case out of the normal rout¬ 
ing process so that the case was dismissed 
in'Rutland District Court, 

Crepeau said that Jenne called him in 
to his office and telephoned him several 
times to ask him if he wanted to push the 
case, Crepeau said he wanted to, but the 
case was dismissed because the paperwork 
was not into court on time, 

Crepeau said the paper-work was done, 
but that Chief Jenne kept the papers at 
the station, rather than moving them in 
the normal routing process, 

Crepeau 1 s* statements have been support¬ 
ed by a polygraph (lie-detector) test he 
took voluntarily. 

The case involves an incident on Feb¬ 
ruary 19, 1976* Officer Crepeau, off du¬ 
ty, was a passenger in a vehicle operated 
by his wife, A vehicle behind his started 
blowing its horn when the Crepeau vehicle 
did not make a quick left-hand turn from 
North Main Street ea^st onto Woodstock 
Avenue, The vehicle behind passed the < 
Crepeau vehicle, and the passenger in the 
front seat, the son of a State Police of¬ 
ficer, according to Crepeau, "started 
screaming at my wife. He threw open his 
door and my wife almost went off the road¬ 
way to avoid him," 

The officer was able to overtake the 
vehicle at the traffic light at Stratton 
Road and Crepeau arrested the driver for 
careless and negligent driving, and the 
passenger for disorderly conduct. 

In an affadavit, Crepeau said, "he (the 
Police Officer T s son, who was 18 at the 
timeJ told me at the station in front of 
other officers that his father was a State 
Police Officer and he would take care of 
me since I had no right to stop him," 
Crepeau, like all police officers, has 
the authority to make arrests while off- 
duty, 

(The young man involved had in fact, 
according to another Rutland City police 
officer, been stopped for another similar 
vehicular violation, but had been given 
leniency and was released,) 


According to Police records, the paper¬ 
work reached the City Grand Juror on March 
3, l??^* The men, however, were cited to 
appear in Rutland District Court on March 
1, 1976 9 hut because the proper papers were 
not in court, the case was dismissed for 
lack of prosecution. 

JENNE T S RESPONSE 

Informed of the allegations, Chief Jenne 
tried to place some of the responsibility 
for the delay on Officer Hall, to whom he 
said the paper-work had been turned over, 
and on to the Police records clerk, Jenne 
said it was the "record clerk T s responsi¬ 
bility to send it (the papers) to the 
Grand Juror," 

"it went through normal channels proper¬ 
ly, 11 Jenne said, "but it was different be¬ 
cause it was turned over to another officer 
(Hall.)" 

Jenne, however, admitted that he called 
Crepeau into his office to meet with him¬ 
self and the State Police Officer, the 
father of the young man. 

Jenne also said that he knew the State 
Police Officer "personally," for 15 years 
and that he had a "working relationship" 
with him, including brief assignments with 
him, 

n I don 1 1 recall the reasons for dropping 
the case," Jenne said. 

Officer Ed Hall contradicted Jenne 1 s 
statement that the paper-work for the 
arrests had been turned over to him. Hall 
said that his only involvement with the 
incident was with the investigation of 
the miner accident after the arrests, 

Rutland District Court Clerk Concetta 
Ferraro said It's "not very often" that 
cases are dismissed for lack of prosecu¬ 
tion, She estimated that of the approx¬ 
imately 1,650 criminal cases brought in 
District Court In 197^ only about 10 have 
been dismissed for lack of prosecution. 


-M, Brown 




COMMENT 


I Chief Jenne T s "fixing" of a ticket for 
a the son of a colleague is disturbing 
in itself as an example of unequal 
justice, 

But it is more disturbing because we 
feel this kind of activity is an ex¬ 
ample of the leadership he provides 
to the Rutland Police Department, So 
it is not surprising that a recent 
study of Rutland T s Police Department 
(The Crowley Report) found that over 
10 % of the patrolmen had no respect 
{ for their superior officer. This 
I abyssmal morale has an effect on all 

the officers and In turn on the City, 

For example, after a recent auto¬ 
mobile accident on South Main Street, 

| it took the City Police a half hour 
to respond, according to a reliable 
witness. The reason: It was 7:45 AM, 
1 near the 8:00 A.M. change of shift, 

■ Apparently the officers didnlt want 
to hav& to extend their shift by re¬ 
sponding to the call. Luckily, an 
out-of-town Rescue Squad was having 
coffee nearby and responded. 

| But the people aren't protected by 
such a Police Force, And the re* 
sponsibility lies with Chief Stuart 
| Jenne. 

We feel that Jenne's actions described 
in the accompanying article, although 
not an isolated incident, are grounds 
for dismissal, 

Rutland's City government isn*t doing 
its job if it lets this situation 
continue, 

M, Brown 

u —.......... 
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13 Center St. 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
evenings: 773-7363 

The Rutlan d Voice is a non-profit 
community newspaper, published 
monthly except August. It is run by 
volunteers, and supported by ad¬ 
vertising, donations and subscriD- 
tions. Although the paper is free, 
you can support the Voice with a 
donation or by becoming a support¬ 
ing subscriber at $5/year. 


Staff for this issue: 
Melissa Brown. 

Judy Smeraldo 
Barbara Frankel 
Mike Hutton 
Arthur Johnson 
Beverly Zaceslci 
W. Knight 
Alan Biederman 
Michael Brown # 

Kathy Waters 

Mark Mitchell 

Sean and Kevin Coppinger 

M.S. Clynne 
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UNIFORM CENTER 

134 WOODSTOCK AVE 
RTE 4 CAST 

UNDECIDED? 

GET A UNIFORM CENTER GIFT CERTIFICATE. 

Own Monday- a^uwtay... r 1»« 

FREE Parking n.xt to 

V RICHARD'S COIFFURES / 


rutland’s sewer 

specialists 


NEW OFFICE 

The Rutland Voice is moving its office 
from its current location (13 Center 
Street) to 142^ West (above Louras' 
Store). We will be sharing space with 
the Rutland Educational Association 
and the City Municipal Unions, members 
of the newly formed Coalition of Allied 
Public Employees (CAPE). The new of¬ 
fice (which needs much work!) has much 
more space, including a pretty large 
meeting room and a kitchen. Your ideas 
and help are needed and welcome. 

rsay&ai 
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Fair Haven 
Cubs to 
Get Flag 

^ Den 1, Pack 18 - Cub Scouts of Fair Haven ^ 
^will soon be the proud owners of an 
►American Flag which has flown over the 
►Capitol Building in Washington, D.C. 

► 

►Philip A. Stannard, Jr., a member of 
►Den 1, recently decided that his Den 
r did not have a decent flag with which 
to learn about flag ceremonies and 
etiquette, so he requested that Unit 49, 
American Legion Auxiliary of Fair Haven 

► see what they could do about it. The 

► Unit President immediately wrote a letter 

► to Senator Robert Stafford requesting a 

► flag which had flown over the Capitol for 

► the Cub Scout Den. The flag has not yet 
arrived, but confirmation has been re¬ 
ceived that the flag is on its way. 

In addition to requesting the flag for 

► Den 1, Children and Youth Chairman for 

► Unit 49, Kitty Canfield Beebe has sent 

► for copies of the American Legion <5ub- 
►lication "Flag Etiquette" and will be 
►conducting a small workshop with the 

Cub Scouts to prepare them for a flag 
.raising ceremony on the Village Green in 
^the near future. 

- r .. 


(This is the first in a series to 
acquaint the people of Rutland with 
various city workers and their work. 

This first article features the 
D.P.W.'s Sewer Specialists.) 

"We work in the sewer, in the 
filth, in the deep ditches, in the 
bacteria". This was the way Tyler 
Earle, one of Rutland D.P.W. Sewer 
Specialists described his work. 

Along with Earle, the other sewer 
specialists are Norbert Santwire, 

Albert Bonilla, and James Cain. 

Earle has been working for the 
City for five years. He worked 
previously at the Vermont Marble 
Company. He was born in Rutland, and 
has four children, aged 19 * 10, 8, 
and 6. He lives with his wife Janet 
on Burnham Avenue. 

Earle said his Job was "dangerous 
down in th,e big holes. When, you take 
off the man-hole covers you get the 
gas that comes from human fecalty." 

Norbert Santwire has worked for the 
City for 17 years and has been a 
Sewer Specialist for 10 years. 

Santwire was born in Rutland and 
brought up on a farm, the Combination 
Farm, at the end of Harrington Ave., 

where Gem Realty now operates, he said. 

He is a veteran of World War II, having 
spent 18 months "dodging Bulle.ts ,f as 
a "mud-soldier" in the infantry. He 
was in the 3rd wave on D-Day and also 
fought in France and Germany. He worked 
at the Lincoln Iron Works before coming 
to work for the City. He and his wire 
live on Post Street. They have two 
children, Linda Hazelton, 22 and Bonnie, 
14. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Santwire said of his experience, 

"We’ve had so many miserable jobs, 

I can’t figure them out. Any 
sewer’s plugged got to be miserable, 
because you don’t know what the 
hell you’re going to find." 

Albert Bonilla, who has been with the 
City for 20 years, described his work 
as "our job. We've got to accept all 
that, dirty, sloppy mud. You’ve got 
to work in bacteria with only the 
rubber gloves and boots we J, re furnished.^ 
to protect us." 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Jim Cain has been working for the City 
for 10 years. Before coming to the 
City, he worked for Patch-Wegner and 
the Rutland Railroad. He’s been a 
Sewer Specialist for 5 years. He has 
three sons: James III, in the Marine 
Corps, William, 17 , and Steve, 13. 

His wife passed away last year. 


"But", he said, "we can’t complain. 
We're not objecting to our work - 
it's what we're paid for." 

Bonilla was born in Hawaii and came 
to Rutland in 1952 after working his 
was across the country. He started 
his travels at age 13 in the Merchant 
Marine. 

Now he lives on Madison Street with 
his wife Judy. He has three children: 
James, 20, Michael, 17, and Catherine, 

9. 


The men thought that most City resi¬ 
dents appreciate the work they do. 
Talking about the sewer often makes 
people laugh, but these are the men 
that - in the most basic way - keep 
our City clean and protect us. 


* 
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M. Brown 
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SOUTH END 

FOOD MARKET 
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JANUARY music schedule 



21 Center Stj Rutland 775-2104 
r Mon. Tues. -Wad. 


PIZZA AND MUSIC 6 NIGHTS A WEEK 

Thur. Fri. Sat. 


'Dec 20 121 
-BARBARA HYDE 
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blues piano- 


1 28 129 30 

-CHRIS KLEEMAN * JOHN DANDURAND 
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PAGE 3 THE RUTLAND VOICE 


INTERVIEW 


What do Rutland's Kids Want? __ _ 


I interviewed a cross-section of 
elementary and Jr. High students and asked 
them the following questions: 

"Where do you go in your spare time? 

"What kind of recreational facility 
would you like in Rutland?” 

"What is wrong with the place you go 
to now?" 

Here are some of the responses from 
the Jr. High kids: 

Dewbucket, age 14: "I go anywhere 
'there is a party or a dance. I think they 
should have a disco for kids ages 13-19* 

The main thing that is wrong is there is 
;only a party or dance once every two weeks 
•and they’re not long enough.” 

\ Anonymous: "I go out of the house. 

;There should be a place for kids where 
!their parents don’t come. It should have 
!a swimming pool, ping pong. Juke box, 

•the works. The problem is there is no 
real place to go by yourself. Your parents 
;are always around.” 

Charles, age 14: "I usually stay at 

I home or go downtown. I’d like a place 
;where there are no adults, where the kids 
;can have fun and don’t have to worry about 
’their parents hawling them out; like a 
:penny arcade only with furniture for 
|relaxation." 

H. C., age 14: "I hang around the 
;mall. Thrshould be somewhere with 
;lots of f i and plenty to drink. ^The 

• problem 1 ou have to pay for it-. 

Alfred, age 14: "I go around the 
’neighborhood. They should have a rec. 
center with a pool, a gym, everything. 

;it should be better lit than the old 
|rec. - bright." 

Julie Campbell, age 14: "I go around 
j: the street, Carrols. They should have a 
kind of Arnolds, a place for kids to hang 

• out at, to dance, sing, have fun. The kids 
wotfld appreciate it and could take on the 

;responsibility not to destroy it. We 
;usually get kicked out." 

; Cindy Sears, age 13: ” I stay at 

'home. I agree with Julie Campbell about 
j; the Arnolds. I don’t see my friends as 
j: much as I would like to when I’m at.home. 

Brown, age 13: "I go to the mall in 
;; my spare time. I would like an Arnolds 
like they have on Happy Days. At the^mall 
there are not enough places for kids.” 


S. P., age 12: "I go to my friends 
house. I would like a place like Arnolds j 
where we could all get together and rap. 

When we go to different places we get 
kicked out because they think we’re going ;j; 

to destroy something. All we really want ,j, 

to do is sit down and talk.” 

Sheila Thomas, age 13: ”l go roller ;j; 
skating in my spare time. A disco is what ;j; 

I want because I like to dance. The problem;j; 
is most places are too small and too loud.” ; 

P. H., age *13: M I go to Jennifer Orr’s;|| 
house in my spare time. I think we should ;j; 
have horse stables so we can ride down j; 

Merchants Row." \\\ 

' J. W., age 13: " I go to my friends 

house in my spare time. I’d. like a disco. 

I get bored sitting around doing nothing." i; 

The Fling, age 14: "I have no spare j: 
time but when I do I like to practice basketj j 
ball. I would like a concert hall so^we ;; 
could really get some good musicians." ;j; 

The attitudes of these kids are shared ;|: 
by a great many Jr. High students. 

Views from the elementary school: ; ; 

Vic, age 9: "I go to the Arcade. :j; 

I'd like a big swimming pool for us only." !;<! 

Gary, age 9: " I go to the Arcade. ;j; 

I'd like a place with ping pong, air hockey,;!; 

and everything." ;|| 

Bernie, age 10: "I usually go to the 
Rec. Center but I'd like a swimming pool. )'< 
The people at the Center are mean sometimes V 
and it stinks in the celler, so cold." :j 

Tony, age 10: "I go to basketball <1 

practice. I'd like a big auditorium. I j: 

love basketball. ,-The old court floor is 
too hard and beat .up and noisy." 

Liz, age 10: "i go to my friends 
house or basketball practice. I don’t really; 
want anything. I like it the way it is." ;j 

Bee, age 11: "I go bowling. I’d like |j 
an all year amusement park." 

Here is a parent’s view: "I think if ;!; 
the kids have nothing to do but hang around 
the streets they should be given something ;| 
to do." 
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CHARLTON'S 

MARKET 

Home vra 


ITALIAN SAUSAGE 

. MoT or M‘ L o 

j ROMANO CO.RNER 

cheese west*.aie/)£><* 

chunk or 775-7971 . 

! ^ |Jfffff . i 



I jf^.AII the latest patterns! 

and materials I 
***' < for | 

knitting and crocheting! 
Complete line of | 
needlepoint 
Crewel 
Latch hook rugs 
m _ „ and pillows 

{Lamb's Yarn Shop} 

" 38 K<*n<iati A\e. Various other ai 

?7s-5oq 2 handwork material |j 



1 "Presumably a shrine for one of their primitive religious cults. ” 

j VERMONT: Nation’s 
Nuclear Trashcan? 

41 Once burnt-twice shy," goes the old 
saying, and following their hard-earned 
experience with Vermont Yankee, the people 
of Vermont have made clear their refusal 
to permit the construction of any new nuclear 
power plants in the state. 


Jimmy McCaffery and Jeff Sandhorn 
said they usually go to RAHA. They want 
a skateboard pack because (as they put it) 
"We usually get kicked off the streets and 
there's no place to go." 

Crawl, age 14: "I go out on the town. 

J*I would like a football stadium so we could 
have a better field and better football 
players. There's nothing to do unless 


I called the Recreational Dept, and 
asked what they had available. They send 
out schedules to the schools listing what 
is available. The list includes arts and 
crafts, swimming at VAC, basketball, dances, 
Karate. For the Christmas schedule they 
are planning parties, caroling, sleigh rides, 
sliding and skating. 



A bottle of Wente Brothers Petite Sirah 
1972 was purchased some time ago and 
put in the writer's cellar. Choosing 
to serve it on a recent weekend, the 
writer was dismayed to notice a brown 
color in the glass. The wine had indeed 
spoiled by admission of air to the 
bottle*. 

Upon examining the cork and the foil 
seal, it was seen that the cork must 
have dried out at one time and allowed 
some wine to seep out and air to enter 
the bottle. 

Bottled wine is, of course, stored on 
its side so that the cork is kept moist 
and swollen to tightly fit -the neck 

of the bottle, keeping out air. Im¬ 
ported wines are placed in cartons so 
that when the outside printing is right 
side up, the bottle necks are down. 

This helps reduce breakage as well as 
assuring tight-fitting corks. The pro¬ 
cedure with screw capped bottles is 
not necessarily the same. At this 
point, the writer does not know what 
the practice of California wineries 
is. 

3UG=K*C 


Naturally, all wine lovers who main¬ 
tain their own cellars are careful to 
store their bottles on their side. 
Many of the corked bottles seen in 
small stores and supermarkets are 
displayed standing upright. This 
causes one to wonder what care is 
taken in this regard when wines are 
stored in these establishments. 

The wine fancier must protect himself 
when making purchases by examining the 
foil seal to see if there has been 
any seepage through the small holes 
on the top. A crust or stain in 
this area would indicate that some 
wine had seeped out, which might be 
a good indication that air has 
entered. After the foil seal is 
removed, the* cork should be uni¬ 
formly colored. A dark area would 
probably indicate that seepage had 
occurred. Of course, by the time 
the foil is removed, you have the 
bottle at home and if spoiled, you 


are stuck with it. 
examination of the 
store. 


So make a careful 
foil seal at the 

A.N.J. 
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Now the Federal Government has announced 
that Vermont is one of several states being 
considered as a site for permanent storage 
of highly radioactive wastes from the nation’s 
60 operating nuclear plants. Granite forma¬ 
tions in many parts of the state may be ideal 
for deposition of plutonium and other radio¬ 
active materials which must be kept out of 
the ‘nvironment for as long as 500,000 years. 
Verm nt's relative sparsity of population and 
its nearness to many existing and planned nu¬ 
clear plants also make it a favorable location 
for a radioactive waste storage facility. 

This doesn't have to happen, however. 

In 1972, the citizens of Lyons, Kansas forced 
the government to withdraw its plans for 
construction there of the first Federal Nu¬ 
clear Wasts Repository, after it was discover¬ 
ed that previously unknown deposits of water 
might have leaked into the proposed underground 
storage vaults, allowing buried radioactive 
wastes to migrate to the surface. 

Last year on Town Meeting Day,* the Town 
of Castleton voted to exclude by town or¬ 
dinance the construction and operation of 
nuclear reactors and the disposal of radio¬ 
active wastes in the town. With your help, 

| similar bans will be voted upon on Town 
| Meeting Day 1977 throughout the state, send- 
| ing a clear message to our new govenor, 

| Vermont utilities, and Washington that 
|| Vermonters remain steadfast in their decision 
|| to say NO to nuclear power. 

VPIRG is organizing local petition 
drives now to have articles placed on the 
ballots in as many Vermont towns as possible. 
The deadline for petition drives is 
January 19, 1977 ., so we must act now to 
let our voices be heard next year. For in¬ 
formation about how you can help in your 
own town, contact the Rutland area co¬ 
ordinator - Orville Crane, at 468-5194 or 
write Box 4ll, Castleton 
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{HEADSTART: Locally Controlled 


Belowt Children at Headstart 


Parents of children at Rutland's Head- 
.start program {now on Granger Street, 
but soon to move) have a strong voice 
.in their children's educational program 
through the Headstart Policy Council, 
a group of elected parents and community 
people, and through the Center parents' 
group 4 

Headstart is a federally funded program 
for pre-school children, to help the 
children in their social and education¬ 
al development* > 

The Policy Council is Headstart's 
governing body - it does the hiring, 
firing, and interviewing of staff 
members* The Council is made up of 
the two headstart classes and three 
community representatives, chosen by 
the parents* It is a joint Rutland- 
Benning organi 
Bennington organization. 

Its members from Rutland include 
Robert Tyler, President, Dale 
Robertson, Rena Wilson, Donna 
Batease, Sue Lobdeil, and alternates 
Ella Hiider, and Donna Bruno. 

Paul Hadley and Bob and Lois Hall are, 
with Tyler and his wife, Rosi, the 
Community representatives - all others 
are parents. Program Director, Leslie 
Williams participates in council meet¬ 
ings, but has no vote. 

According to President Tyler, "The 
parents bring their gripes to the 
policy council because it's the 
governing body of the school 11 . 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

y^ The only trouble he recalls was 
> with a Bennington bus driver who 
was not waiting to see if the kids 
. (4-5 year olds) got into their homes 

when he dropped them off. The Policy 
Council fired the driver, 

^ Right now the parents are selling a 

* "Turkey Raffle" (drawing Dec, 29 th), 

^ the money going to send the kids on 
™ a trip. 

jL 

™ Tyler's two children, Robert Jr, and 
John both went to Headstart two years 
^ ago, "it was good for the kids", he 
yL said, "and we got to meet other parents 
^ through Headstart and we became pretty 
good friends". 

y^ Another Headstart Service is the home- 
school coordinators. Diane Slade and 
y^ Alma Clifford are the home-school 

coordinators. Their Job is to go into 
y^ the homes and tell parents about 
services available for them* 

* 

According to Rosi,Tyler, also a 
y^ Policy Council member. Headstart 
always stresses that parents should 
Jj* participate. Many parents volun- 
. teer cooking and helping in the 
3^ classroom. 
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MOVING 

In the coming weeks Headstart (which 
is separate from the Forest Park 
Headstart funded by Rutland City 
Revenue Sharing) will move from its 
Granger Street location to a new 
building behind Rutland Mental 
Health Service on South Main St, 

It f s current home, rented from 
Chamber of Commerce President 
Joseph Giancoja, has been cited by 
both parents and Federal authorities 
as inadequate. 

HOME-START - This year also saw the 
birth of T1 home-start 11 , a headstart 
type program for families that can 
not get to the Rutland Center because 
of transportation problems. 

Ruby Hall, who has been associated 
with Headstart for seven years, is the 
home-start teacher. With home-start, 
the teacher goes into the child's 
home with materials and teaches the 
parent ways to work with the child. 

According to Mrs, Hall, "The whole 
idea is getting parents to be in¬ 
volved with their children. There's 
so many things they can do with them , 11 

The parents, Mrs. Hall said, "have 
been really responsive. It gives 
them something to do,' Let's them 
find out what their kids can do." 


cvluavitri 
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WORLD SWEATERS) 

; . ' f 

wishes you a.., 

HAPPY HOLIDAY] 

f 


On Thursdays, all the children and 
parents come into the Rutland Center 
and discuss fund-raising, and write 
up daily-f>lans. "it's like a get- 
together with coffee", Mrs, Hall ' 
said, "The parents talk about what 
they'd like to be doing." 

Ruby Hall got involved with Headstart 
as a parent. She has been a cook, a 
teacher*s aide, and a teacher at the 
Center, before her home-start job. 

She lives with her husband, Howard, 
and two daughters, Donna, 10 and 
Ronna, 11, on the Cold River Road 
in Shrewsbury, Her husband works for 
the town of Shrewsbury, 

"MAINSTREAMING" 

Rutland's Headstart is also starting 
a model program for getting handi¬ 
capped pre-schoolers into the regular 
school system - "mainstreaming" as it 
is called. Headstart is working with 
Rutland Mental Health 1 s preschool for 
handicapped children, to help enable 
these children with special problems 
to be taken Into the normal school 
program, Leslie Williams, program 
director, pointed out that under a 
recent Federal Mandate, handicapped 
children are to be eventually 
"mainstreamed" into the regular 
school system. 

M. Brown 
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| Stop In .Today 
> Free Parking 


84 Woodstock Ave. 
Rutland, Vt.-' 773-8917 


AU nationally advertised brands 
of auto parts and accessories 
at discount prices at your most 
complete auto accessory store 
in Vermont 

EDISON AUTO SUPPLY 

41 Merchants Row, Rutland 
773-2190 



NOSTALGIA 

Doesn't It seem cheerful, to^walk down 
Center Street, 

And actually see smiles on faces of 
people you meet. 

It seem that everyone's happy, now that 
K-Mart Is here, 

And don't forget Benn-Burry^ that stands 
out loud and clear, 

(face ag£ln It's like old times, especially 
at noon. 

With the familiar hustle and bustle that 
didn't come too soon* 

As " DOWNTOWN RUTLAND " was fading into a 
place or Dy-gone aays, 

But thanks to our new NEIGHBORS, we've 
come a long long way. 

Now if only the Economy building would 
open up its doors. 

With another brand new enterprise, that 
would *take up all four floors. 

Our cup would be overflowing, and we 
could safely say, 

The "D0WNT0NW MERCHANTS" have come alive, 
and business is here to stay* 


* *vn yja 



Jeanne Zingale 


silver dollar 

RESTAURANT 

118 Merchants Row 
(Next to Vt. Transit) 
773-2451 


take-out 

ORDERS 



Deli-style SANDWICHES 
Home-made SOUPS 
HAPPY HOUR 4-8: 20£ Drafts 






















THIS YEAR- 

GIVE THE GIFT OF MUSIC 


•ORGANS 
• PIANOS 


By Lowery 

By Story & Clark, 
Cable, Miller 

By Gibson, Fender, 
Yamaha, Guild, 
Loprinzi, Kay ' 

• ACCESSORIES AC. mp i«e 

Stock 


HAVE A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


50 MERCHANTS ROW RUTLAND 
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"I’ve got to do something, He hauled 
off and beat on me, then he told me that 
he'd blow my head off with his .30-,30., 

I complained to the cops and they told me 
that they couldn’t do nothing unless I 
could show them some marks on me," 

—A beaten wife. Nov. 17* 1976* 

This story or one Just like it is told 
by women in Vermont every day. The person 
hearing the story could be a policeman, 
social worker * lawyer, friend, or relative. 
The woman who is speaking could be of any 
age, any background, or from any economic 
class. She often has no idea of what set 
her husband or boyfriend off. All she 
knows is that a man who is very important 
to her decided to physically dominate her 
and began to beat her. She is describing 
her most recent episode of what is now 
called domestic violence — wife beating. 

Each day, many Vermont women cover 
bruises or conceal twinges of pain which 
are the result of injuries inflicted by a 
husband or boyfriend. It would seem that 
our various official and social agencies 
would offer protection to such women. In 
fact, almost everyone who deals with the 
problem admits that this is not the case. 

So little protection is offered such wom¬ 
en/that it might reasonably be said that 
there is no law against wife beating in 
Vermont. 

Many women who have been assaulted 
call the police. But the police do not 
always respond to domestic violence as 
they would to an 11 ordinary” crime. Wom¬ 
en complain that the police will do no¬ 
thing. Most state that the police have 
told them that the complaint Is a "civil 
matter’ 1 and that there is nothing the po¬ 
lice can do. This is clearly incorrect 
since assault is a crime. 

Often, the officers who respond will 
ask to see a "restraining order", A res¬ 
training order is an order of the Superior 
Court which forbids the husband from in- ■ 
terfering with the wifes life or personal 
liberty. To get one, the woman must file 
an action in Superior Court, usually an 
action for divorce. If the husband vio¬ 
lates the order, he may be found to be in 
contempt of court. For this, he could 
theoretically be jailed. Restraining or¬ 
ders are generally unavailable to women 
who are not married. 

It is not clear why policemen ask to 
see such orders. The order does not give 
the wife any additional right to police 
protection. As a citizen, she has a com¬ 
plete right to that protection. The order 
does allow her personally to bring an ac¬ 
tion for contempt against her husband, but 
in no way are the police involved in this. 
It seems that many officers believe that 
only women who have gone to court are ser¬ 
ious about getting protection. 

In some cases in Rutland County town, 
officers who have responded to domestic 
calls have failed to even file a report on 
the matter. No referral was ever made to 
the State f s Attorney, and witnesses to the 
assault were never interrogated. Despite 
the fact that workers in many of the soc¬ 
ial agencies believe wife beating to be 
the most widespread crime in Vermont, the 
Rutland County State's Attorney's Office 
claims to receive less than one report of 
domestic violence per week from the police. 
Few such cases are ever prosecuted. 

Bennington County State's Attorney, nay 
Bolton claims that the biggest difficulty 
in prosecuting husbands and boyfriends for 
assaulting women is that the vietoms usu¬ 
ally refuse to testify in Court, While a 
complainant can be compelled to testify, 
Bolton states, "we have enough felonies 
like rape and murder to handle without do¬ 
ing cases for uncooperative witnesses,. 

We have told the police to warn witnesses 
that if they complain, they have to be 
prepared to go to court." Bolton states 
that he has considered making a list of 
names who repeatedly complain only to be¬ 
come uncooperative when prosecution is 
threatened. The purpose of such a list 
was not made clear. 


WIFE BEATING 

Another problem Bolton cited was that 
of lenient sentencing. He states that the 
average sentence in a d'omestic assault 
case is a $50 - $100 fine. "Most of the 
husbands have clean records otherwise so 
they don't go to jail," He recalled a 
particularly vicious attack by a husband 
for which he pressed for a Jail term. The 
Judge imposed sentence only to suspend it, 
Bolton, who has been Bennington County 
State's Attorney for over two years, could 
not recall a single case where a boyfriend 
or husband went to jail for assaulting his 
girlfriend or wife. 


AN(> OBEY 
FOR BFITBR OK 
FOR WORSE 
fNSICKN^S... 

VLL PFATH 
PoUs PART 




When the vietom of a domestic assault 
is poor, she often seeks assisance from 
Vermont Legal Aid, Mary Sheldon, a para¬ 
legal specializing in domestic matters, is 
usually the person she will talk to first, 
"We get eight to ten calls a day from women 
who have marital problems. One half of 
these women have been hit by their husband 
or boyfriend at one time or another. We 
get about three calls per week from women 
who have just been beaten up." Sheldon 
states that very few of these women feel 
that the police have been helpful. 

Sheldon is skeptical about the value of 
restraining orders. This coincides with 
the opinion of many others at Legal Aid. 
Louise McCarren is a Legal Aid attorney in 
Burlington who is presently working on pro¬ 
posals to afford protection to battered 
women, "Temporary Hestraining Orders are 
worthless. To enforce one, you have to go 
back to court. This means waiting two 
weeks for a hearing." McCarren sees the 
problem as lack of resources, "The legal 
process cannot respond to the problem. 

Since there is no family court in Vermont, 
there are no counselors, psychologists, or 
outreach workers to handle individual eas¬ 
es." 


Me Carren estimate! th0*$bme of 
Vermont Legal Aid’s female divorce clients 
suffer some kind of abuse. 

One tremendous problem facing a woman 
who fears her husband is that she has no 
place to go. In England, shelters and 
halfway houses have been established to 
provide women with a place to go with 
their children to escape the violence at 
home. Several places in the United States 
have established such refuges for battered 
women. Both Mary Sheldon and Louise Mc¬ 
Carren feel that this is one significant 
reform which could be made at reasonable 
expense in Vermont. % 

Another reform which might be imple¬ 
mented is the establishment of specially 
trained police units to handle domestic 
complaints. Such units might be able to 
persuade husbands to leave the home until 
things cooled down. The units could check 
back frequently with the woman to insure 
that the episode is not repeated. Hus¬ 
bands and boyfriends would stand warned 
that follow up was being done. Specially 
trained units might present a more posi¬ 
tive and sympathetic image to battered 
women who now believe that the police are 
not concerned with their problems. Final¬ 
ly, such units could, if necessary put 
pressure on State's Attorney to prosecute 
wife beaters and could assemble the evi¬ 
dence needed to get convictions. Present¬ 
ly, Vermont police receive very_J.ittie 
training In the area. 

Perhaps the single most important thing 
which can be done to assist battered women 
is to raise the consciousness of all men 
and women regarding this problem. That 
this is necessary is clearly illustrated 
by this story told by Louise McCarren who 
also teaches a class at a Burlington coll¬ 
ege, She posed a fictitious fact situa¬ 
tion to her class of 30 students (approx¬ 
imately 20 females and 10 males): "ima¬ 
gine that a woman comes to you and states 
that her husband just beat her up because 
she had served him Hamburger Helper on a 
night when he wanted something else. What 
would you advise her to do?" The class 
unanimously responded that the wife , i.e, 
the vietom, should move out. Furthermore, 

;wo thirds responded that the wife should 
serve him something else next time! 

It is clear that many husbands who beat 
their wives love them. Also, many women 
who are beaten up still love their husbands. 
It is a particularly sad set of social val¬ 
ues we possess which allows persons who 
love one another to be cast in their res* 
pective tragic roles. But men are often 
raised to believe that they have a right 
and, indeed, are expected to physically 
dominate their wives 7 And women are often 
led to believe that it is only natural for 
them to be the victims of assaults, Until 
such ridiculous notions as these are des¬ 
troyed, no real solution to the problem of 
battered women will be found. 


Alan Biedermen 


BEADS 

13 CENTER ST.y/ SECONB FLOOR 


UPSTAIRS 


Mon-Thurs 10-5 
F ri. 10-9 , Sat. 10-3 


for sale: 

’67 VOLVO 

122s dark green, 2 door, 
snow tires, little rust, 
good: body, transmision, brakes, 
Contact etc, 

Tom Walsh 

Box 248 or R. F. D. 1 

C. S/ C. Castle ton, ,Vt. 0 5735 
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AMBULANCE 

SERVICE 

INADEQUATE? 



The Aldous Ambulance Service to Rutland 
| and several surrounding towns is not ade- 
fquate, according to several sources know- 
| ledgeable in the emergency medical ser- 
| vices situation in the area; there have 
£ been times, for as long as 3 hours, when 
no ambulance was available to the public* 

Fart of the problem is its size* Al- 
i dous has only 2 ambulances. After auto- 
l mobile accidents, there are often several 
" injured people* One of the two ambulances 
;■ is sometimes out of town transporting a 

■ patient or involved in a funeral, since 
one of the emergency vehicles is also 

" used for funerals. 

After a recent accident, there were 3 
injured people. All three were transport¬ 
er ed in one ambulance* It is difficult if 

■ not impossible for one emergency medical 
technician (EMT) to take care of 3 in¬ 
jured people in the back of the ambulance* 

Ambulance service in Rutland is a pri¬ 
vate enterprise rather than a public ser- 

- vice, like police or fire protection, in 

- spite of the fact that it is statistically 
more likely for a citizen to have a med¬ 
ical emergency than a police or fire 

f emergency. 

In Pouitney, Fair Haven, Brandon and 
’ Mount Holly, where there are volunteer 
rescue squads, there is no charge for 
emergency medical services or for trans- 
>: portation to the Rutland Hospital * The 
rescue squads in those outlying towns 
frequently raise money through voluntary 
> contributions and other fund-raising means 
to continue and upgrade their services, 

h Aldous, unlike the several rescue squads 
in other Rutland County towns, is a business, 
, Patients are charged for the service* 

I The ambulance is also associated with Al- 
§ dous Funeral Home on North Main Street in 
Rutland, It is the only emergency trans- 
* portation to the hospital for Rutland and 
- several surrounding towns. 


Rutland a] so has the services of the 

Rutland City Fire Departments rescue 
truck, but the rescue truck can not trans¬ 
port the injured to the hospital. Only 
Aldous can do this, 

Aldous also recently instituted a policy 
/ of not calling the Fire Department in an 
emergency, although in the past they have 
done this, 

Richard Fickbolm, Training Administra¬ 
tor the Emergency Medical Services with 
the University of Vermont, although he 
would not comment directly on Aldous 1 
services directly, stated, 11 The State 
Health Department and I have some concerns 
about the ambulance services in District 
ID, 11 (The district in which Aldous covers 


the majority of the territory,) There are I 
13 ambulance districts in the state, reg- l 
ulated by the Vermont Department of Health. | 
Thomas Barnhart, Director of Aldous, 
denied that his service was not always 
available, and defended the quality of his 1 
service* He said he recently received a 
commendation for his work from the Vermont 1 
State Police. 1 

He also said, l( I don’t think it T s our 
responsibility to call the fire department* 1 
We can't order the tax-payers around* 11 He 
said, however, that he notifies,the police I 
when an accident occurs, 

-M, Brown 
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ANTIQUES 


Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 

SE LLING Antiques, Furniture St Used Merchandise 
BUYING Everyday, 1 Piece, 1 Box, Whole House Full 

Open Daily 9 5 , Suoday 10 b 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 483-2229 


• John son’s Leathers 

2) Center St, , Rutland 775-1533 

and now 


all 

kinds 

of 


BEETS 
BAGS 

GARMENTS 
, - HATS 

leathers wallets 

& Silver Jewelry 

11 am -5 pm Wkdays, 

11 am* 


we have" 

saddles • 
BRIDLES . » 
ALL TACK S 
ROOM £ 
SUPPLIES • 
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VERMONT VETERANS GIFT SHOP 


Saturday, December 11th was a very special 
day at the Vermont Veterans Home in Benn¬ 
ington, Vt, as American Legion Auxiliary, 
Department of Vermont sponsored its very 
first Christmas Gift Shop at the facility. 
Patterned after the Gift Shop which the 
Department of Vermont American Legion 
Auxiliary sponsors annual ly at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in White River 
Junction, this Gift Shop was the dream of 
Department President Marion Teague of 
Sheldon Springs, Vermont who felt that 
our own Vermont Veterans at Bennington 
had been forgotten for too long. The 
Gift Shop is a project of the American 
Legion Auxiliary which Is made up of 
contributions of both cash and merchandise 
from the sixty-four Units in Vermont, A 
shop r is s*et up and the Veterans are 
afforded the opportunity to select Christ¬ 
mas gifts for their families and for them¬ 
selves completely free of charge, 

Members of the Auxiliary from all over 
Vermont arrived at Bennington on Friday, 
December 10 and set up their "shop 11 in 
the recreation room at the Veterans Home* 
Six long tables became display shelves for 
over $1,000,00 worth of merchandise (toys, 
toiletries, stationery, puzzles, articles 
of clothing, etc,) from which the patients 
could select their gifts„ On another 
table were the gift wrapping supplies; 
and on yet another were the mailing 
supplies, 


i 10:00 on Saturday, the first of the 
i patients were anxiously waiting at the 
i door of the Gift Shop,, and one by one 
i they filed in and were greeted by an 
4 Auxiliary member who helped them select 
just the right gifts for the persons of 
their choice. Each patient was also 
.allowed t q select a personal gift for 
^ themself* By NOON, over forty patients 
i had shopped, had their girts wrapped; and 
i watched as their gifts were prepared for 

^ mailing, all at the expense of the Am- 
i erican Legion Auxiliary, Dept, of Vermont* 
i ^. 
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After lunch, the remainder of the ambu¬ 
latory patients were brought to the Gift 
Shop, At the same time, three Auxiliary 
Volunteers with, a cart laden with a sel¬ 
ection of gifts traveled to the Wards 
and helped the bed-ridden patients with 
their shopping, Nurses and other staff 
helped the Auxiliary Volunteers shop for 
those patients who were not well enough to 
do so for themselves. 

More than just the Christmas Gifts were 
exchanged. The volunteers went home with 
a lot of good feelings and memories. One 
example of the warmth generated by these 
Veterans was the feeling- felt when, upon 
arriving on the ward where a particular 
patlent(who had been to the gift shop 
earlier in .the day) lived, he greeted the 
volunteers and invited them to come into 
his room and look at the pictures of his 
grandsons which he had displayed on his 
bed* He wanted them to see just who his 
gifts were for. 

Another man, who is confined to a wheel¬ 
chair, made himself visible throughout 
the two days. When it came his turn to 
shop for a gift fc^r himself, he went 
directly to the table which had the 
articles of clothing displayed on it and 
chose a bow tie. Later, he came back to 
the shop and,explained that he had had a 
bath, was wearing his best shirt, and was 
also sporting his new bow tie. He had in 
his lap a brown paper bag. When asked 
what it contained, he took out seven bow 
ties; And then explained that he really 
was thankful for his gift because he owned 
eight shirts and wanted a different tie 
. to go with each one* 

Each and every American Legion Auxiliary 
member and the Legionnaires who helped 
them agreed that this Gift Shop was a 
huge success, and all vowed to return 
again next year. If possible* 


W, Knight 
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moRE on 
cun COHTROL 



The Rutland Herald recently took an 
editorial stand in favor of Increased 
gun control. This writer was bewildered 
by the paper’s reasoning. It Is hard to 
understand the Herald’s concern for the 
crime situation in the larger cities of 
the nation when the paper lacks the in¬ 
tegrity and guts to expose severe cor¬ 
ruption in Rutland City governments cor¬ 
ruption which is well known to several 
of its writers and staff members. 

Perhaps the Herald’s continued es¬ 
pousal of the gun control creed lies In 
Its having delusions of grandeur con¬ 
cerning its identity as a great New Eng¬ 
land liberal newspaper. It is certainly 
not a paper representative of the needs 
and traditions of the people of Vermont. 

Several fine citizens saw fit to 
write letters to the Editor of the Herald 
expressing their concern that the Second 
Amendment rights of Americans to T1 keep 
and bear arms" not be subverted. These 
letters were answered by a former Ver¬ 
monter* now living in San Francisco, 
who mounted a strong plea for gun control 
on the basis that crime in the cities 
will not be controlled unless all sources 
of firearms in the nation are dried up. 

To emphasise his point* he wrote of a 
wanton killing that took place in his 
San Francisco neighborhood. 
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Now, let us examine this gentleman's 
reasoning. If all privately owned guns 
throughout this nation were confiscated, 
there would be no weapons available to 
the professional criminals and the weirdos 
of the big cities* according to this gen¬ 
tleman^ point of view. The writer sug¬ 
gests that it wouldn’t be too long before 
the criminal element raided the turn-in 
centers, or some unscrupulous public 
official sold a few truck loads of guns 
to the underworld. Thus, the old saying 
would soon be true: 71 When guns are outlawed 
only outlaws will have guns. 17 It is not 
hard to imagine a flourishing black ■ 
market In firearms Just like the present 
one that deals in drugs. If law enforce¬ 
ment couldn’t deal with the illicit 
traffic In firearms any better than It 
deals with the drug traffic, it would 
appear that the underworld would continue 
to be armed In spite of a national 
ban on gun ownership. 

Regardless of the wanton shooting of 
an innocent person described by the San 
Francisco writer, it goes without 
saying that all legitimate users of 
firearms are saddened and appalled by 
these Incidents. Factually* however, 
those who carry out this type of crime 
do not and will not limit themselves 
to the use of firearms, A large number 
of motiveless slayings that have occur¬ 
red in San Francisco this year were 
carried out by several means other than 
firearms. Let's put the blame for these 
wanton murders where it belongs. These 
acts are carried out by thrill seekers 
whose problems are never recognize^ by 
their parents, educators* police* or the 
courts. When they commit an act of 
senseless violence, they are given a slap 
on the hand. When they are picked up 
for possession of a regulated drug* 
they are fined $25*00 and turned back 
on the street. Little wonder that they 
soon lose respect for the values of 
society and resort to the ultimate de¬ 
basement, the taking of human life* to 
satisfy their distorted needs. What makes 
anyone think that curtailing the avail¬ 
ability of guns will deter these types? 
There recently appeared In Rutland, 
thanks to Mr, Shannon, a movie that glor¬ 
ified a coast to coast homicide spree 
that was carried out using automobiles 
as the Instrument of death. And there 
are knives, bombs, and dozens of other 
lethal weapons available to theseswhose 
minds are bent on carrying on the destr¬ 
uction of innocent members of society. 

You will not curb these demented types 
by taking guns away from them* even if it 
were possible to do so. 


A third point is simply this: Why should 
Vermont sportsmen be made to give up 
shooting sports to j solve big city problems 
that those in the immediate area have 
never been able to solve? Similarly* 
why should Vermont firearms dealers and 
gunsmiths, motel owners and others who 
derive some part of their income from 
shooting sports be deprived of their 
livelifioodbecause of the ineptness of 
law enforcement agencies and municipal 
administrators of cities hundreds of 
miles away? If the courts had put the 
creeps In jail for their anti-social 
behavior at the onset of their careers* 
they wouldn’t be around to wreak further 
havoc on society. 

To conclude this article* let’s take 
a look at the results of the November 
election as it relates to the gun control 
question, Jimmy Carter is going to the 
White House and he is an avowed advocate 
of gun control, Many of the gun control 
people behind him have lost some stature, 
particularly Mr, Morris Dees* whose anti¬ 
gun control group has suffered severe 
financial hardships and has been forced 
to close its Washington office. Senator 
Stafford, Senator Leahy* and Congressman 
Jeffords have all expressed their opposit¬ 
ion to further national gun control laws. 
Stafford and Jeffords won re-election 
in November, One never knows what kinds 
of deals are made in the hallowed halls 
of Congress, It is up to us to contin¬ 
ually remind the Vermont delegation that 
we are opposed to further gun control 
laws. 

Here at home, there are rumblings about 
gun control legislation in the Vermont 
General Assembly during the coming year. 
This type of legislation will be intro¬ 
duced by those enlightened legislators 
who thought that Windsor prison was too 
harsh for the inmates* the lawmakers who 
thinks that the state should support all 
those who don’t feel like working. Well, 
here in Vermont, it only takes a telephone 
call one evening to let your State Senator 
or Representative know that he won’t be 
too popular if a freeman’s right to keep 
and bear arms is infringed upon. So let’s 
not fail to do our parts as individuals 
to see that this freedom Is not lost. 


Arthur N, Johnson 
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“ACROSS FROM POST OFFICE” 

OPEN EVERY DAY FROM 8:*° A™ 

FOR YOUR 

LAST MINUTE SHOPPING 
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Christmas! 
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There are an estimated 9 million alco- 
holic Americans, Untold millions of ot¬ 
hers are alcohol misusers. What are the 
facts? What are the myths? What is be¬ 
ing done? What can the interested per¬ 
son do? What can you do if someone close 
to you has a drinking problem 17 

The Rutland Regional Alcoholism Coun- 
cil is sponsoring a 15 week series of 
workshops and lectures aimed at answering 
these questions. There is a registration 
fee that covers the cost of the course 
and banquet in Nay and a certificate of 
completion. The course will begin Jan. 
loth, 7-10 p.m, 

Please address inquiries to 446-2640 
or ?75-7927, Everyone is welcome. 
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LUNCH 

MONEY 


The possibility of a "job action" on the 

part of Rutland teachers was one element in 
bringing about the recent contract settle¬ 
ment between the Rutland Education Associa¬ 
tion {REA) and the Rutland School Board, 
according to REA president, Peggy Angstadt 1 
Angstadt said that Donald Rushford, 

School Board negotiator and member/was very 
concerned about the possibility of elemen¬ 
tary teachers not collecting lunch money. 

On the Wednesday before the weekend the 
settlement was reached, Ns, Angstadt hand- 
delivered a letter to School Superintendent 
Thomas Chesley, asking that the REA be 
shown any school policy dictating that 
elementary teachers must collect lunch 
money. 

According to Ms, Angstadt, negotiator 
Rushford, before he gave the Board’s final 
offer, said he wanted to make sure the 
REA would not press any lunch money Job 
action. 

Superintendent of Schools Chesley said 
that lunch money collection was a "past 
practice," He did not say it was a written 
policy, 

School Board member and negotiator 
Rushford admitted that the possibility of 
the teachers' refusing to collect the 
lunch money concerned him, 11 It could have 
made things pretty impossible," he said. 
However, he added, 11 1 wouldn't say it was 
a factor that resulted in settlement, be¬ 
cause before we considered what the con¬ 
sequences would be, we had a settlement, 1 ' 
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BRIGADE 

The Bucket brigade " t a program to help 
children achieve in school, is ongoing in 
four of Rutland's elementary schools again 
this year. More volunteers are needed, 
beginning in January, Wo experience is 
necessary. All persons wishing to help 
can participate in the training sessions 
scheduled for successive Mondays, Dec- 6 
and 13, 7:00 - 9:30 PM in the Dana School 
Library, corner East and East Center St, 
There is no charge for the sessions, in¬ 
cluding the teaching aids and supplies. 

The only requirement is that the volunteer 
have one or two hours a week to spare and 
love to share with individual children in 
grades K through 3rd grade who are having 
learning problems, 

Volunteers may register and obtain addi¬ 
tional information by calling the office 
of^ the Director of Pupil Personnel Services 
775-0417 or 775-0470, 
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"Sand Blasting m 


YOUNG'S 

SPRIHC & WELDING 

The Only Name You Need To Know For 

SANDBLASTING 



• CAR & TRUCK SPRINGS 

• WELDING 


773-7237 


- - J5r. TV 

277 West St. 


Rutland 


D&F MIT0 PARTS 

133 Woodstock Ave* 
775-2364 Rutland, Vt. 775-2365 

Specializing In Foreign Car Parts 

VOLVO VOLKSW AGEN datsun 
SAAB TOYOTA 

CASTROL GTX MOTOR OIL 
GABRIEL SHOCKS HEAVY DUTY, 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Brake Shoes ,=jl%3Sk_ ® sc Pads 

Clutches Filters 

Exhaust SwESSssi Ignition 

Discount Prices 
Fast, Friendly Service 
A COMPLETE LINE OF DOMESTIC PARTS 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 

Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 
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Rutland 
Natural Foods 


20 CENTER ST* 

Now Open: 10-6 Mon- Sat* 

Friday 'til 9pm. 

A Community owned business 
operated by the Rutland Natural * 
Foods Co-op. * 
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Southern Vermont 

'Women's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

137 North Main St. Rutland 

77^-105^6 
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f IN RUTLAND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL: 
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As the winter season starts the 
RJHS school system begins their sports 
activities -- 7th, 8th and 9th grade 
boys basketball, 9th grade girls basket-¬ 
ball and 8th and 9th grade gymnastics. 

One question has arisen to some 9th 
grade girls — "Why do we have to practice 
at Christ the King?" The boys 1 team 
always have practice.in- the Leo Keefe Gym 
and they always find room for the gymnas¬ 
tics team. But what about the girls bas¬ 
ketball team? 

Coach Carol says they have always 
been told where to practice. Last year 
the practices were at Christ the King and 
Imaculate Heart of Mary. The coach says 
she doesn't know much about it or why we 
are always at other school gyms for practice. 

I went to Mr. Paul, principal of 
RJHS to get more of the facts. He told me 
that the basketball schedule is decided by 
the coaches. Mr. Leamy assumes the over¬ 
all responsibility. He said it is put 
together for the needs of the activities. 

I asked him if the girls have ever had 
practice at school. He told me the girls 
have never had practices or games at the 
school on a regular basis. During the 
gym’s spare days each activity gets a 
chance to use it. The last question I 
asked him was, ¥ Do you think the girls 
could switch places with the boys?" He 
said that anything is possible but it's 
up to the coaches. 

He advised me to go to Mr. Thompson, 

9th grade boys’ coach. Mr. Thompson 
told me that as the boys get older they 
play a harder, .rougher game and when put 
into a small court there are usually more 
accidents and injuries. 

I interviewed some of the girls on 
the team and asked them how they felt 
about being on a basketball team that 
represents their school yet has to prac¬ 
tice and play at another school. 

Some of the responses were as 
follows: 

Terri Cable: "I think their court 
isn't that good and if we are a Rutland 
Junior Team then we should have the 
games at our school court." 

Rosie Ovian: "I don’t think it's 
fair that we have to use Christ the 
King's gym because it’s out of our way. 

The gym doesn't seem to be regulation 
size and if we are representing our 
school then we should practice at our 
gym. They should work something out." 

Susan Stacey (Daisy): "I don’t like 
it because ,the gym is small and the floor • 
is no good. The RJHS gym is better and 
we should have the right to play there." 

Sandy Shappy: 11 1 don't think we 
should have to practice at Christ the King. 
We should have the games at our school. 

The floor at Christ the King is also too 
slippery." 



The Rutland Junior High Girls' Basketball Team: Top row, from left to right: 
Lisa Schauwecker, Julie LaMonthe, Lynn Jeffreys, Rosie Orian, Debbie Noel, 
Carrie Valente, Susan Stacy; Second Row: Marie Parker, Connie Rice, Lynn 
Merrit, Sandy Shappy, Carol Denardo (coach). Bottom row: Melissa Brown, 

Carol Sheldon, Terry Cable, Robin Cioffi. (Not shown: Donna Stella, Lisa 
Puro, and Charlene Dazzi. 
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Lynn Merritt: "I don’t think it's 
fair to make our girls basketball team 
practice at Christ the King. We should 
be practicing and having games at our 
school. 

Another player said that Christ the 
King's floor has different colored tiles 
that make the gym confusing.- She also 
feels that it wasn't made for basketball. 
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KNOW YOUR CITY WORKERS. PART II 
Rutland's Sewer Plant Workers, page 2 

The Legal Eagle , a new Voice feature, 
this month on housing law...page 4 


I asked some of the boys on the 
basketball team for their reactions 
and here are some responses: 

Victor Matroni: "I feel we should 
keep our gym because the girls are tak¬ 
ing over everything else." 

Joe Lash: "I think we might be 
able to alternate back and forth. The 
girls have the gym one day and the boys 
have it another." 

Jimmy McCaffrey: "i think we 
should have the gym more and the girls 
should have the gym more." 

Steve Boudah: "No. We practice 
harder than the girls do and we play 
more on the new gym. We're used to 
playing on the new gym. We need a 
bigger gym." 

Peter LaFlamme: "I wouldn't like 
it because most of our games are in the 
new gym and we wouldn't be used to the 
other court." 

Tom Kellogg: "i wouldn't like it 
because I think we should have priority 
over the girls. I also think our games 
are more important." 

If we are the 9th grade girls 
Rutland Jr. Basketball Team representing 
Rutland Jr. High School shouldn't we have 
as much right to the school gym as the 

other teams? „ _ 

-Melissa Brown 




RAPE , by Cris Phelps, page 5 
More -on Gun Control , page 7 
and More on WINE , also page 7 
LIVING ON WELFARE , page 6 

Abnakis Not Privileged , a statement 
from the Abnaki support committee, page 3 

Getting Unemployment: One man's story 
of how he won an unemployment appeal, page 6 


New Test Needed for High School Seniors , 

Rutland High School Senior argues for 
a new competency test, page 8 

STOP SMOKING, PG. 8 
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KNOW YOUR CITY WORKERS 


"fee Rutland Voice 
14-2 1/2 West Street 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
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evenings: 775-7363 


The Rutland Voice is a non-profit 


.'.community newspaper, published monthly 
except August. It is run entirely, 
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for $5 per year. 
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Above, from left to right: Phil Gennodie, Dennis White, and Frank Garbacz. 
In photo below, Phil Gennodie and Bob Harvey, holding onto the rail above 
a sludge tank at the plant. 


sewer plant workers 


(This is the second in a series of ar¬ 
ticles to acquaint people in Rutland with 
the various City workers and the work they 
do. This month focuses on the men who op¬ 
erate the City's Sewerage Treatment Plant, 
off lower West Street.) 


*##*****# 

In spite of the fact that it treats 
over 5 million gallons of sewerage a day, 
Rutland<s sewerage treatment plant is a 
clean place* 

According to Frank Garbacz, who has 
worked at the plant since it opened 14 
years ago, "This isn't a real dirty job— 
most of the work is done by machinery." 

Garbacz is one of the 11 opera tor-mech¬ 
anic s TI at the plant. The others are Den¬ 
nis White, Bob Harvey and Phil Gennodie, 
Jerry Stuart, Bill Dalto and Marty Cioffi 
are the plant's night-time custodians. 

Fat Barone is the plant*s supervisor. 

Garbacz was born in West Rutland and 
has lived in Rutland all his life. Before 
coming to work for the City he worked for 
the Rutland Railroad. 

rr My job here," Garbacz said, "is to 
help run the plant and overhaul all the 
equipment. You have to tear down the 
machinery and make sure it's working, 
maintain all the pump stations, and make 
sure they*re not plugged. We have flow¬ 
meters, they tell if they 1 re plugged. 
Sometimes you have to unplug the pumps 
and make sure there's nothing left in- 
them;" 

"The work here is pretty much the same," 
he said, "unless there's a major break¬ 
down. Sometimes you're called out in the 
middle of the night, but that doesn't 
happen too often: we keep pretty good 
maintenance here," 

Phil Gennodie, also an operator-mecha¬ 
nic at the plant, lives with his wife, a 
former school-teacher, and their three- 
year old daughter on Central Avenue, 

Gennodie, originally from White Plains, 
Hew York, used to work as an owner-opera¬ 
tor for United Van Lines. He got out of 
that business, he said, because it kept 
him away from home too much. He came to 
Rutland since his wife is from Burlington 
and they often came through Rutland. 

Dennis White, also an operator-mechanic, 
lives with his wife, Jean, and his two 
daughters, Denise,7» and Desiree 2 and a 
half, on Burnham Avenue. He has been with 
the City for one year, coming. £rom.a sim¬ 
ilar job .in Southern CalifaK’iil.sV* “1 



Bob Harvey, also an operator-mechanic, 
grew up in Rutland, and went to Rutland 
High School. He's been working with the 
City about one year now. Before coming 
to work for the City, he worked for-the 
Vermont Marble Company at their Florence 
lime plant. He left that job, he said, 
because I didn't care for the dust," 
Harvey lives in Rutland with his wife,' 
Sherree, who works at MacDcnaldSj and his 
two and a half month-old daughter. 

The men all agreed that they all got 
along well and worked well together,/ 
Garbacz pointed out the uniqueness of 
their job, by saying "if something has tq 
be done--you can't let it go until next 
week." ■ . 

The four men featured above work days 
at the plant and do most of the mainten¬ 
ance and repairs. The plant operates, 2-4 
hours a; day, 7 days a week. This means, 
that the men sometimes have to work week¬ 
ends . ^ 

Although White and Gennodie said they 
can leave the job behind when they leave 
the plant, Garbacz said it was different 
with him, "if something went wrong dur¬ 
ing the day, if it's repaired you kind of 
think about it: you kind of hope it won't 


occur again." - ^ 

. have very good supervision," Gar- I 
bacz added, Pat Barone, the plant's sup- I 
ervisor,has been at the plant about as 
long as Garbacz* 

Patrick Garahan, Public Works Commis- I 
sioner, confirmed timt/tji^ plant has been I 
Forking w.ell. ' Garahan pointed .out that 
ehe State of Wrmont-,;has-,a. 'detailed in- 
spection of the plant often, and that the | 
Plant has always gotten high marks, "it's 
a f eai dependable operation," Garahan 
said, 'The men are competent to head 
of2f problems." 

-Mictiae i; -Bz> own 
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H ABNAKIS NOT 
p PRIVILEGED’ 


1 INTRODUCTION 

The Abnaki Support Committee is a Bur- 
! i ingfcn-based group cf low^income jpeppie 
f working to support the right c-f the Abnaki 
I ;ae i. e t: and, hunting and risking rights 
| and self -determination. 

1 As a gr.ur they work closely with the 
Abnaki Tribal Government in Swanton, Ver¬ 
mont, and .work out policy with the Abnaki 
Tribal Council. They believe that Indian 
and working people should centred the de¬ 
cisions that affect them. The following is 
taken from a public statement cf the-Abna¬ 
ki Support Committee. More information 
about their work can be oftained through 
the Voice or by calling 650-2800 or 864- 
4661 / * 

********* 

In spite of Governor Snelling's state¬ 
ments recently that the Abnakis are look¬ 
ing for. special privledges" in demanding 
unrestricted hunting and fishing rights, 
the facts indicate that the Abnaki Indians 
are in no way "privledged." 

According to the Federal Indian Manpow¬ 
er Of fice ' in St. Albans, Abnakis have more 
than twice the unemployment rate of non- 
Indian Vermonters. The average income for 
an Abnaki family is around $3,000 per year, 
well bel^w the national poverty level. 

Many Abraki children never graduate from 
high school because of economic hardships. 

The State of Vermont has consistently 
tried to deny Indian people their culture. 
What better way to deny a people their cul¬ 
ture than to deny their existence? Until 
Governor Salmon's formal recognition of the 
Abnaki Nation in November, 1976 , the State 
of Vermont maintained the lie that "there 
are no Indians in Vermont." This denial of 
Native culture filtered down from state 
government to state institutions. St. 
Francis Abnakis are still slandered as 
"savages" in some Vermont schools --such 
as Swanton's. 

The Abnakis have no tribal lands. Ver¬ 
mont is one of the only states that has 
not reserved land for its Native People. 

WHAT ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT? 

Tribal Council members estimate that 
between 400-600 of the 1,500 Abnakis in 
Vermont will qualify for a tribal hunting 
and fishing license. By contrast, the 
Fish and Game Department issues over 15,000 
licenses to wealthy out of state sportsmen 
every year. To qualify for a tribal license 
one must be part of the Abnaki community 
both culturally and spiritually, and at 
least one-quarter Indian. In other words, 
one must be an INDIAN and not just have 



Indian'ancestry. The Abnaki Government 
recognized by Indian Nations throughout 
New York, New England, and Quebec. 


Hunting and fishing rights have nothing 
to do with the commercial selling of meat 
and fish. The Abnakis don't want that 
right; the State's environment couldn't 
stand it. Anthropologist Jane Baker's re¬ 
port to Governor Salmon confirms that Ab¬ 
nakis still-hunt and fi 6 h in traditional w 
ways, and are very environmentally conscious. 

Indian people all across the nation are 
in the forefront of the fight to save the 
environment. The Abnakis are no exception. 
The forces responsible for the decline of 
Vermont's environment are the same big 
business and government interests who want 
to deny the rights of the Abnakis. It was 
public officials who were trusted to protect 
our environment, that sold the mountains to 
the ski industry. The Montpelier govern¬ 
ment has stood by while large real estate 
developers, absentee landowners* and paper 
companies bought up large amounts of Ver¬ 
mont's woodlands. Our state government 
supported the building of a nuclear power 
plant in Vermont while our rivers and lakes 
became polluted. 

400-600 environmentally conscious people 
hunting and fishing for their survival are 
no threat to Vermont's fish and game or its 



"All / knozv, Harrison , is that I've been on the board forty 
years and have yet to see an excess profit” 


sportsmen. The grandfathers of present day | 
Abnakis taught their children tc think of * | 

future grandchildren while fishing for stur- f 
geon or hunting deer. Today the Indian 
tradition of thinking of the future is still § 
maintained. 


WHY SUPPORT THE ABNAKIS? 


The Abnaki .Nation is not a part <3f the 
T nitea States. They are a separate nation | 
with a different government, culture and 
laws. Unlike immigrants who came here to 
be ' r .S. citizens, they never agreed to be- | 
come part of the American Nation. Long 
before any Europeans set foot in this area I 
the Abnaki government governed its people. | 
Over the last 200 years the U.S. govern¬ 
ment has tried to deny Indian people their | 
culture, resources and right of self-deter- | 
mination. No nation should have the right | 
to impose its will upon the citizens of 
another nation. The Montpelier Government | 
has no right to enforce its hunting and 
fishing regulations on the Abnaki people. 

Only the Tribal Council has that right. 

We believe it is in the interest of 
working people to support the Abnaki's 
struggle for survival. The same big busi- | 
ness and government interests who are deny- | 
ing Indian people the right to self-deter- | 
mination are also denying non-Indian work- | 
ing people the right to a decent job, low- I 
cost housing, cheap healthy food and safe 
inexpensive medical care. The rights of 
Native people to their culture and self- 
determination is being attacked by the 
same corporate and government forces who 
are attacking the environment, our stan¬ 
dard of living, and cutting back food 
stamps and other essential services. 

The Abnaki Support Committee is not 
against low-income non-Indian Vermonters 
hunting and fishing to supplement their 
food supply. The State's resources should 
be used for the benefit of its people and 
not out-of-state sportsmen. However, the 
question of low-income citizens of Vermont 
hunting and fishing to supplement their 
food supply is a different issue than the 
members of the Abnaki Nation being forced 
to abide by the laws of another country. 

The solution for low-income people lies 
in changing the political economic system 
that keeps us down. The solution for Na¬ 
tive people lies in the right of self-de¬ 
termination: the right to their own culture, 
laws, and resources. I 

I- — — — — — — — — — — —— — —1 
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TIE LE6AL SABLE # 


The LEGAL EAGLE will appear period¬ 
ically in future issues of the Voice , 
While this column will discuss legal 
issues which are of importance to 
low income and working class people, 
it is not intended to teach readers 
to he their own lawyers. Hopefully, 
it will serve to make you more aware 
of the types of remedies which exist 
for particular problem areas. To avail 
yourself of these remedies, however, 
it may be advisable to talk with a 
lawyer. 


Because of the shortage of adequate 
housing in the City of Rutland and 
surrounding towns, many low income 
persons are forced to live in sub¬ 
standard housing. When winter comes, 
many tenants find that the heating 

1 facilities for their rental units are 
simply not capable of furnishing 
adequate heat to their homes. Pumps 
freeze, winds rush through windows 
g which are poorly sealed, furnaces fail, 

The net result is that the tenant is not 
getting what he or she paid for. 

Not that this problem is confined 
to winter. Spring brings an entirely new 
set of problems. Roaches come out of 
the walls. Septic systems which lay beneath 
frozen ground thaw through creating 
swamps of fresh sewage. Bacteria begin 
to infest water supplies. 

Many conscientious landlords will 
promptly repair the defects. Most 
recognize .that delaying repairs will 
only lead to more expensive repairs 
later on. And, indeed, many landlords 
are not wealthy themselves and recall 
that they, too, were once tenants. 

Finally, many landlords feel a responsib¬ 
ility to their tenants. But some land¬ 
lords feel no responsibility to anyone 
but themselves. They couldn't carq less 
if the heat is too low or the water 
contaminated. It is these landlords who 
create misery for hundreds of Vermont 
residents, 

Landlords and tenants have compet¬ 
ing interests. To maximize profits, 
landlords want to incur as few expenses 
as possible. To tenants, the rental 
unit is home, and tenants expect that 
their homes will be safe and"sanitary' 
Generally, as is all too often the case, 
the law favors profits over people 
when it comes to the issue of landlord 
repairs. Traditionally, the landlord 
had no obligation to make repairs. 

However, in recent years, tenants have 
obtained certain important legal 
mechanisms to compel repair of sub¬ 
standard housing. 

Two.main protections exist for 
tenants who reside in Rutland; the 
Housing Standards section of the Rutland 
Ordinances, and the Vermont Rental Hous¬ 
ing Health Code, For tenants outside 
the City of Rutland, only the latter 
applies. Copies of the Ordinances 
can be obtained from the office of the 
Town Clerk of Rutland, Copies of the 
Vermont Rental Housing Health Code 
can be obtained from the Vermont Dep¬ 
artment of Health, Agency of Human Serv¬ 
ices, Burlington, Vermont. Every 
tenant should obtain copies of'this 
code for at least two reasons. First, 
it is very useful to have a copy 
to see minimum housing standards in 
black and white. Too often, people say 
that this or that is "agaip^^hg 
without ever having read the taw, 

..Second , the more one reads ;f c§d£s, y m 
^statutes regulations , the less 


mysterious they become. Most lay 
persons throw up their hands when 
they see "wherefores", "whereases" 
and the like. This is because they 
lack familiarity with the type of 
language that is used to draft laws. 

Most lay people can understand legal 
language fiegaleseT if they will 
read slowly and carefully. The more 
often you read statutes or regulations, 
the less difficult they become. All 
lawyers were lay people once. They 
didn't learn a new language in law 
school, they simply practiced reading law 
a great deal. 

The following is a brief summary 
of important provisions of the Codes. 

VERMONT RENTAL HOUSING HEALTH CODE 

1) WATER 

a) Every kitchen sink, lavatory 
sink, tub, or shower must be connected 
to both hot and cold water lines. The 
hot water heater must be capable of 
bringing the hot water to 120 degrees F. 

b) The water must be free of contam¬ 
ination. (If you suspect that your water 
is unsafe, send a sample in a leakproof 
container to the Vermont Department 

of Health for a free analysis.) 

2 ) SEWAGE 

All sewage systems must work 
properly. 

5)VENTILATION 

Every habitable roomfi.e, non 
storage room) must have a window that 
can be opened or the equivalent. This 
is especially true for bathrooms which 
may have either a window or a fan* 

4) LIGHTING 

Every habitable room must have 
at least two( 2 ) duplex wall outlets or 
one outlet and one celling light 
fixture. Every public hallway must have 
at least one light fixture. 


5) ELECTRICAL WIRING 

All electrical wiring must be in 
safe working order, 

6) HEAT 

a) Every rental unit must have 
heating facilities which can safely heat 
the unit to a temperature of 65 degrees 
F when the temperature outside is 
minus 15 degrees F. (NOTE CAREFULLY: 

This does not say that the heat must 

be 65 degrees, only that the furnace 
must be ca pable of heating the unit 
to 65 degrees. However, if the landlord 
is providing the heat, a very good 
argument can be made that the 
landlord must not let the temperature 
fall below 65 degrees. Also, if the 
tenant is buying the fuel and the 
furnace is not working properly, it 
is probably a violation.) 

b) No space heaters are allowed. 

c) If the landlord provides heat, 
he or she must turn on the heat when¬ 
ever the outside temperature falls 
below 55 degrees F, 

7) STRUCTURE 

All stairs, porches, fire escapes, 
etc. must be maintained and must be 
safe. All foundations must be watertight. 
All windows must be weathertight. All 
supplied furnaces, chimneys,and 
smokepipes must work properly. 

8) LEAD BASED PAINT 

All lead based paint is pro¬ 
hibited. 


9) COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Must work properly 


♦ 


10} INSECTS AND RODENTS 

The tenant must keep units 
rodent and insect free except that 

a) The owner must keep all 
common areas free of pests. 

b) The owner must be responsible 
for extermination if more than 

one rental unit or apartment Is 
infested. 
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11) SANITATION 

Each owner of a two or more 
family Lullding must provide garbage 
cans and must make arrangements 
for garbage removal. The landlord 
may pass the expense of removal on to 
the tenant. 

The above Is not a complete 
list. Before you complain to your 
landlord, get a copy of the actual code. 

It will be much more effective to 
read a portion of the Code to the land¬ 
lord than to qoute the Rutland Voice . 

Generally, It Is the landlord's 
responsibility to bring the apartment 
or rental unit into compliance with the 
Code before renting the unit out. The 
landlord also must make such repairs 
as are required by ordinary wear and 
tear. However, if the damage or 
noncompliance is the fault of the 
tenant because of carelessness or 
intentional damage to the rental unit, 
the tenant may be responsible for the 
repair. 

Finally, the Health Code prohibits 
any landlord from disconnecting utilities 
for any reason except to make repairs. 

If your landlord shuts off your water 
or electricity because you have not 
paid the rent, he is violating the 
Health Code. 

HOUSING STANDARDS, RUTLAND ORDINANCES 

The Rutland Ordinances set forth 
minimum requirements for rental units 
In Rutland, They are found In Chapter 
Eleven of the Ordinances. Most provis- 
Ions are similar to those of the Vermont 
Rental Housing Health Code, Some 
of them are: 

1) LIGHTING 

All public halls and stairways 
must be Ir adequately" lighted, 

2) HEATING 

Each unit must have facilities 
which can heat the unit "safely 
and adequately/' 

3) STRUCTURE 

Same as the Health Code. In 
addition, all plumbing fixtures must 
be free of defects, leaks, or obstruct¬ 
ions, 

_>ri v* ■> 2 - 

4) INSECTS' ■ AND RODENTS 

If only one tenant in a building 
has rodents or insects, the tenant is 
responsible for extermination. However, 
if two or more units have vermin, the 
landlord is responsible, 

5) UTILITIES 

A landlord may not disconnect 
utilities Tor any reason other than 
to make repairs unless that right is 
reserved in a written lease.( Note: 
even if it is reserved in the lease, 
it may not be lawful) 

If a tenant believes that a vio¬ 
lation of the Vermont .Rental Housing 
Health Code exists, the tenant should 
contact the Town Health officer of 
his or her town. The Town Clerk will 
give you the Health Officers name. In 
Rutland, the Health officer is Dr. 

Charles Beale/ The Health Officer 

act on your complaint, . While 
Dr. Beale and most other Health 
officers have been very cooperative, 
occasionally a tenant will be unable 
to get action on a complaint. If 
this occurs, see a lawyer who may 
bring suit against the Town Health 
Officer to compel him or her to do 
his duty. To repeat, however, most 
Town Health officers are very helpful, 

, If you rent in Rutland, and if 
you believe that your rental unit is 
in violation of the Rutland Ordinances, 
call the Building Inspector, Larry 
LaMontagne, He too is required by 
law to investigate al]_ complaints. You 
should also contact the Grand Juror, 

Henry Brlslin, who also has a legal 
obligation. Here too. If you.get no 
action, see a lawyer. Keep on pushing. 

Remember, you have a right to safe ' 
housing. If your housing is substandard, 

DO SOMETHING, Complain to city officials 
and call the Town Health Officer. Send 
your complaints certified mail with a copy 
to the landlord. Make them understand 
that you will riot simply go away i-f • 
ignored. Finally, don 1 t simply move 
out. Someone else is going to move In 
and suffer just like you are. If you 
do plan to move out, file a complaint 
to protect the next tenants. Good 
landlords can maintain their housing and 
still make a profit. Your landlord 
owes you a duty to see that your rental 
unit Is fit for yb& :to l=LVe\ fri//Hbl4/23HT 
the landlord to it, 

=HK=x»c=*K= " la Biederman 





Rape - the word has special meaning, 
depending on your sex, your values, 
how you have been socialized. Rape- 
is a physical act meant to degrade, 
humiliate, and conquer another human. 


The myths and the culture forces 
surrounding this crime have con¬ 
tributed to its continuation. 

The macho image of masculinity 
makes it appear that young lovlies 
can 1 ! wait to be forceably taken by 
strong, agressive males. Women ask 
for it, invite it, enjoy it. It is 
a myth that puts a burden of guilt 
on the victim and prevents women from 
reporting the crime, "Blaming the 
Victim" - only in the crime of rape 
does this occur. 

Rape - physical abuse against a 
female in this state, is investi¬ 
gated by police and doctors who are 
predominately male. They too often 
buy into the myth. They have also 
been socialized to be agressive - to 
fight back. It's easy to be a Monday 
Morning Quarterback, but it is hard 
to resist when all your life you have 
been taught passivity and to please. 

Until recently rape victims and their 
families had no one to advocate for 
them and reporting was all too often 
an exervise in futility and self blame. 
Women's groups organized Rape Crisis 
Centers to assist the victims. Task 
forces have worked with police, em¬ 
ergency rooms, judges and prosecutors 
to raise their level of consciousness 
as to the plight of the victim. 

Rutland County is fortunate to have 
a very active Crisis Team. Rape - 
to a volunteer, means receiving a 
call at 1:00 AM. It means going to 
the hospital with money and a change 
of clothing. It means listening, 
explaining, and asking questions 
gently and non-judgementally. If 
the police are involved (the volun¬ 
teer always allows the caller to make 
that dicision) it means more time 
helping the victim through the 


investigation. She may relay in¬ 
formation the woman is too embar- 
assed to give. Rape counseling 
means talking with family or friends, 
and if necessary, housing the 
woman for the remainder of the night. 
The volunteer will continue to ad¬ 
vocate for as long as needed, offering 
her support and counseling skills. 


Rape - to a volunteer, also means 
spending time In training, community 
education and administration duties. 
These 15 women are not paid, but 
help out with understanding and caring 
for other women. In the last year and 
a half, the Crisis Team has received 
approximately 50 calls. That doesn't 
sound like a lot until you compare it 
to the number reported previous to thei] 
existance - 4. 

If you ask a Volunteer who has helped 
a rape victim, she will tell you the 
myth about the victim enjoying it, 
sexually inviting the act, is just 
that - a myth! 


The Rape Crisis Team would like 
to continue a series of articles 
in the Voice about physical 
crimes against women and children, 
focusing on all areas of rape and 
battered women. 

If you have a question you would 
like to have answered, please 
write to the Voice and we will 
try to give you a reply. If you 
want to talk to a counselor on 
the phone or in person, call 
775-1000, It Is a free, 24 hour 
service, 


Cris Phelps 
Co-Ordinator 
Rape Crisis Team 



Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

127 North Main St Rutland 
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A NEW YEARFOR 

beads 


upstairs 

13 Center St. 

Second Floor 

WITH NEW HOURS 

Monday thru Thursday 10 to 5 
Friday 10 to 7, Saturday 10 to 3 
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• Johnson’s Leathers 


I 


2 ) Center St. , Rutland 


oil 

kinds 
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BELTS 
BAGS 

GARMENTS 
HATS 

leathers wallets 


& Silver Jewelry 


775-1533 
and now 
we have 
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BRIDLES S 
ALL- TACK t 
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Rutland 

Natural Foods 

20 CENTER ST. 

Now Open: 10-6 Mon- Sat* 

F riday r til 9pm* 

A Community owned business 

operated by the Rutland Natural 
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ON WELFARE 






I visited several women on welfare in 
'the Rutland area recently, I did this be¬ 
cause I know there are welfare fraud cases 
|ibeing brought into court* I wanted to 
know what, the living conditions of people 
[on welfare really were. The women I talked 
[to were all receiving assistance through 
fthe Aid to Needy 1 Families with Children 
gprogram IANFC) . 

I found that a great, majority cf the 
omen were going to Rutland Mental Health 
[for group therapy. One woman said she 
was so frustrated two years age, living 
under the conditions she had to on welfare, 
that she started crying and she had the 
urge to hurt her child. He was about 3 
years old then. He was hollering and 
crying. She told me that if I came to 
talk to her two years age* she .wouldn ? t- 
be able to talk te rue. She. would have 
broke down and e."ied to we* 

One woman told me she stood back in 
[line with her groceries until the line 
Jyent through because she felt humiliated 
[about the remarks she heard about her 
;using food'stamps, 

[ And it hurts when they can't buy good 
[clothes for.their children, and it always 
[has to,be hand-me-downs. It's humiliating, 
|Always second-hand furniture : they can't 
buy anything new. If they can afford to 
buy anything, its second-hand. 

One of the women I spoke to said to 
me, "No wonder people cheat on welfare: 
they are forced to do it," 

This woman also said that most of the 
welfare workers just don't treat them 
decently. They make them feel like they¬ 
're constantly begging. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
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Above: Receptionist's window in Rutland Welfare Office on Merchants Row 



"only helps us to cope...." 

I asked them if Rutland Mental Health 
interfered to help them with the Welfare 
Department. But they all said all Rutland 
Mental Health has done is help them to 
cope with the situation, 

' One woman had been going to Rutland 
Mental Health for two years. And she 
said that she is much improved, but she 
still feels very inferior and will be 
happy when the day comes when she won't 
have to be on welfare, 

IN CANADA ,.,. 

In Canada, our neighboring country, 

I know a family that has five children; 
both parents work with good positions. 
Automatically, they receive $22 per 
month for each child -and free medical 
care. 

The mothers on ANFC do not receive 
free medical care. Only the children do. 
And if they have to see an eye doctor or 
a dentist, you have to go through a dif¬ 
ferent agency. 

Two of the women, when they applied 
for extra help, were told by a welfare 
worker to "look for a sugar daddy," 

ACTUAL EXPENSES*., 

Here are some of the women that I spoke 
to* I've also included the amount they 
receive from the welfare department. 

One woman with three children gets 
$357 month from the Welfare Department, 
Her expenses include $100 rent. Electric¬ 
ity, $15, Heat, $105 Per month. She pays 


$19*50 for $42 worth of Food Stamps p.er 
week, but shej Tike many of the women 
I spoke to, did not use all her Food 
Stamps because her money ran out at the 
end of the month. She has no allowance 
for clothing* 

This same woman went to a local furn¬ 
iture store to pick out a bedroom set. 

She said that they were ready to deliver, 
until they found out she was on welfare. 
Then the furniture was refused* She was 
told by the welfare department to go to 
relatives for help. 

Another woman's expenses: She has one 
child. She receives $247 monthly from 
the Welfare Department,^ Her rent is $90 
per month. Fuel, $47; Electricity,$23; 

She pays $11 for $23 worth of Food Stamps 
weekly. She has to pay $34 monthly for 
fuel* Lately she has run out of money, 
and said that most fuel companies refused /, 
to leave any fuel with her unless she paid : 
for it. 

Another woman receives $357 per month. 
She has to support her three children withS: 
this. Her rent is $100 per month. Her ? 

heat bill, gas, is $105 per month. When 
I was in her home It was very cold, I 
had my coat on* 

I think the media has poisoned peoples 1 : 
minds about welfare* I think the people 
should be educated more about what it's 
like to live under these conditions. 

This way we could understand, ; 

We should open our hearts and put out ; 
our hands so people on welfare won't be 
discriminated against as a separate class*: 

-B, Zaceski 




Green Mt. 
Counseling Center 

Green Mountain Counseling Center 
announces an invitation to Rutlmd 
area youths between the ages of 14 
and 18 to Join the Outdoor Program 
sponsored by The Gap at the Green 
Mountain Counseling Center* 

There is a briefing each Tuesday 
at 3:00 PM at 5li Merchants Row 
for the following weekend. 

The program offers outdoor experiences 
ranging from rockclimbing and canoeing 
to backpacking and cross-country ski¬ 
ing. There is a briefing Tuesdays at 
3:00 PM at 51! Merchants Row for the 
following weekend. 

Upcoming events include: 

2/5 Rockclimbing I -- knots,rappel 
2/6 Rockelimbing II -- tyrolean 

traverse 

2/19 Rocks I 

2/20 Caving I - must have attended 
Rocks I 

Come to a briefing or call 775-1478 
between 9 A.M. and 5 P.M, weekdays for 
more information. 
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Getting Unemployment 


Maurice Cyr, a cook in Rutland who was 
fired from his job, won an appeal for un¬ 
employment benefits even though employees 
at the Rutland Unemployment Office urged 
him not to appeal, and had told him that if 
he did appeal he would lose. 

Cyr said he was fired from his job as a 
cook at a local restaurant when he "refused 
to be happy with a cut in benefits," as he 
put it* His employer had cut off paid 
health insurance and half-priced drinks 
for Cyr* 

When he went to the Rutland Unemploy¬ 
ment Office, he was told he was to be dis¬ 
qualified for 8 weeks because he was fired, 
Cyr said when he told the workers at the 
unemployment office he wanted to appeal, 
they told him not to appeal and that other 
people had already appealed the same issue 
and lost, Cyr Insisted he still wanted to 
appeal and they finally said he could, 

^Ittook^a couple weeks to set the appeal 
up, then the State took another 30 days to 
decide the appeal* 

At his appeal hearing, a woman came down 
from Montpelier to hear Cyr's story. His 
former employer could have appeared but did 
not. Cyr said he was allowed an attorney, 
but did not have one. 

The woman tape-recorded Cyr 1 5 story* 

Cyr described the woman from Montpelier as 
"nice," and said that she helped him go 


through his story* 

Cyr also pointed out that according to | 
Unemployment regulations anyone fired is 
automatically considered to be at fault* 
Anyone fired is penalized, he said, at 
least 6 weeks and up to 12 weeks depend¬ 
ing on how the office views the case, 

Cyr said that this was an "illegal depriv¬ 
ation of due process," 

Cyr tried to make this an issue at his 
hearing, but was told that this was "out¬ 
side the scope of the hearing," However, 
since the appeal hearing Is the only time 
one is allowed to present information, Cyr 
insisted that this issue be raised. Cyr 
said that he wanted to bring this up "on 
the record" since if he did not win the 
appeal he intended to fight the philoso¬ 
phy or policy that an employer is always 
right. 

It took 8 weeks for Cyr to get his ben¬ 
efits, but he won and got all 8 checks on 
one day’, and the 9 th a day later- 

Cyr received unemployment benefits un¬ 
til he was able to obtain another job as 
a cook at another Rutland area restaurant* 

His contact with the Unemployment Office 
seems to show that only if you insist -on 
your rights, do you have a chance to de¬ 
ceive what Is legally and rightfully yours* 
-Michael Brown 
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D&F HIITO PORTS 

133 Woodstock Ave. 

775-2364 Rutland, Vt. 775-2365 

Specializing In Foreign Car Parts 

VOLVO V ° LKSWAGEN DATSUN 
SAAB TOYOTA 

CASTROL GTX MOTOR OIL 
GABRIEL SHOCKS'HEAVY DUTY, 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Brake Shoes t Oise Pads 

Clutches ljgij|rgf Filters 

Exhaust 3SC53lit. Ignition 

Discount Pricey 
Fast, Friendlv Service 
% A COMPLETE LINE OF DOMESTIC PARTS 5 
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rare watches 

Political Americana 


jj; In the November Issue, of* the Voice , t 
the attribute of. color in wine was dis- 
cussed. How let us take up the matter 
jj; of smell which is generally referred to 
jj: as aroma or bouquet, although the two 
;j; terms are not interchangeable* Aroma re- 
;j; fers to the basic grape smell of very 
!j; young wine and bouquet is a complex smell 
Ijh that becomes increasingly interesting as 
jj; a wine gains more maturity. 

In the tasting process, it is commong 
practice to use a stemmed glass with a 
bowl about twice as tall as its diameter* 

:j: When the glass is filled to about one- 
j\j third, the remainder of the' glass serves 
jj, to trap the smell and make it accessible 
;j; to the nose of the taster. The scent 
will reveal a great deal about the wine* 

:j: Look first for the grape aroma of a young 
i wine as compared to the complex bouquet 
jj of a mature wine. There are several for- 
sign smells which tell much about the 
quality of a wine. With experience, the 
!j; various varieties of grape in wines can 
jjj be identified by smell* 

As with other phases of wine appreci- 
;j; at ion., the area of smell has certain terms, 

;j; developed by various individuals, of 
;j: course. The term 11 complex, 1 ' used when 
:j: describing bouquet, refers to the subtle 
jjj scents-vjithin-a scent that remind the 
jjj taster of various fruits or other nat- 

ural smells. The native American grape, ; 
!;I V* labrusca, is said to cause a "foxy 11 ; 

i|: scent, "Heady" is a smell we find in : 

jjj wines high in alcohol* Check the big 
;j; California chardonnays for this one.* A j 

Desirable smell, is described .as "lively 11 ; 
:|; although It is a term that is based as : 

much on feeling as scientific descrip- 
jjj tion. It is a fresh and honest ^sme.ll j 

jjj given by a good young wine which, shows , ^ j 
promise of improving with age. - 
:j; To look at the smells that indicate : 

:j: poor quality, let us begin with "acetic” ! 
jjj which is, of course., the smell of vinegar 
jjj found in a wine which has been "pricked," j 
:j: that is, gone : . : £,9ur through contact with 
:j: airv, Harely,>vO. Ttjp11ie, is. enoouijtd.. ^ & : 


moRE on 

OUR [ORTROI 


T here were so many polls on so many sub¬ 
jects during 1976 even the experts lost count. 
Certainly, there were more polls inflicted on gun- 
owners from anti-gun sources than anyone 
needed. 

Finally, there was a people’s poll. On November 
2, in Massachusetts, voters in the privacy of the 
elective polling booths laid to rest the question of 
polls on the gun issue. Across that gun-controlled 
state, with harsh laws already in force for illegal 
possession of any sort of firearm, the people 
—2,395,634 of them—voted 2.2 to 1 against the 
prohibition of possession of handguns, against the 
legal confiscation of handguns by the government. 

The proposal the citizens of Massachusetts 
turned down so strongly, called Question 5 on the 
ballot, was far-reaching indeed. It was a call for a 
ban on the private ownership and sale of hand¬ 
guns in the state. Penalties for violation were 
stiff—a minimum of a year in jail without parole. 
Guns were to be turned in and the state would pay 
their owners for them. There were very few ex¬ 
emptions. 

Remember that Massachusetts already has very 
strong gun laws, including firearms owner iden¬ 
tification and firearms ownership permits. Those 
laws already are backed by mandatory one-year 
sentences. 

States, in our view, certainly have the right to 
administer Firearms ownership in accordance with 
state law. In our system, such laws are generated 
by the people of the state through their represen¬ 
tatives, In this instance, the people’s views were 
sought by a group of those same people who 
desired stiffer gun laws. The outcome we know. 

That should, in our opinion, end the matter. 
Future consideration of gun control legislation 
can proceed from the unmistakeable bedrock posi¬ 


tion of the people: They want to keep their guns. 
That won’t end the matter, of course. Short 
days past the election, newspaper editorialists 
were already staking out the battleground of the 
future. One points out that the reason the citizens 
of Massachusetts voted down the stiff gun control 
measure on the ballot was because they realized 
what was needed was strong national legislation. 
That view is, we believe, specious. The plain 
fact is that a very great deal of anti-gun influence 
was brought to bear in Massachusetts, The ap¬ 
peals to the people were direct. The journalistic 
support for the anti-gun proposal was widespread. 
The people in Massachusetts were informed. And 
they made their wishes plain. 

We think it is past time to cry enough. Given a 
clear-cut opportunity to express their opinion in 
secret, the people have. It should be a lesson to all 
of us, particularly to legislators, even more par¬ 
ticularly to national legislators. 

The other choices the people of Massachusetts 
made on their ballots seem to us to indicate that 
attitudes toward firearms ownership by law- 
abiding citizens are not tied into other political at¬ 
titudes, Senator Kennedy, an outspoken anti- gun¬ 
ner, was easily re-elected on the same ballot. 
Massachusetts’ own equal rights for women 
amendment was approved by 69% of those voting 
in Massachusetts, those same people who voted 
2.2 to 1 against Question 5 on banning handguns, 
Massachusetts has been a battleground before. 
The right people won then; and they fired shots 
heard ‘round the world.’ This time they battled 
with ballots and they sent a clear message to 50 
states. 

MAXWELL E. RICH 
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The People’s Poll 

from the American Rifleman t January 1977 
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Vintage Value 
2nd Hand Store 

SELLING Antiques, Furniture & Used Merchandise 
BU YING Everyday, 1 Piece, 1 Box, Whole House Full 

Open Daily 9-5, Sunday 10-b 

Pittsford Mills 

on Route 7 at Blinking Light 483-2229 


with a mouldy cork arid the resulting 
smell is termed "corky- 11 A "musty" 
scent is found in a wine which was 
cellared In a barrel with a rotten stave. 
Cheap wines are sometimes preserved with 
sulfur which causes a hot smell. This 
"sulfury" smell will go away if the wine 
is allowed to breathe, but what you will 
have left is probably not worth drinking. 
Finally, beware of a "yeasty" smell which 
indicates a young, unstable wine which 
has been fermenting in the bottle, 
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interests 

>4 8 WEST ST. 
RUTLAND, VT 0 570! 

TEL. *802) 775-2443 


j EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

, Rutland Menial Health Service ■ 




All the latest patterns 
^ and materials I 
for ( 

I £~ l knitting and crocheting n 
- L. Complete line of 
L ) needlepoint 

V.— Crewel 

I \ Latch hook rugs Z 

fj and pillows I 

I 1 Lambs Yarn Shop) 

38 Kendall Ave f VarlOUS Other 

775-sqqz handwork materia 


jiner ■ 
.erial I 


WANTED 

SILVER GOLD 
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"Sand Bias ting' 


YOUNG'S 

SPRING & WELDING 

The Only Name You Need To Know For 

SANDBLASTING 



CAR & TRUCK SPRINGS 
WELDING 


773-7237 


277 Wes: St, 


Rutland 
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GILL’S 
SPECIAL PIZZA PIE 


GILL’S Delicatessen 

68 STRONGS AVENUE 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 05701 
Tel. 773-7414 

FRESH MADE DOUGH AND SAUCE, PREPARED TO YOUR LIKiNG 
** with thick or thin crust as you request ** 


Pizza With Cheese: 


Any Combination of Toppings: 

SMALL 

8 inch 

$1.00 

SMALL 

.30 per topping 

MEDIUM 

10 inch 

$1.30 

MEDIUM ' 

.50 per topping 

LARGE 

12 inch 

$1.60 

LARGE 

.60 per topping 

GIANT 

15 inch 

$2.30 

GIANT 

.70 per topping 

PEPPERONI, MUSHROOMS, SAUSAGE, GREEN PEPPERS, ONIONS, 


OLIVES, MEA TBALL, ANCHOVIES, SALAMI or HOT PEPPERS 

PIZZA MAY BE ORDERED 

ANYTIME FROM 9:00 A.M. to 9:45 P.M. MON. thru SAT. 

*****jp YOU ARE NOT PLEASED WITH OUR PIZZA — 

WE WILL BE HAPPY TO REFUND YOUR MONEY***** 


1 


0STOP SMOKING # 


The Five Day Plan is a program for peo¬ 
ple to stop smoking. 

This program was originated in Clare¬ 
mont, N■H. in 1961 by a group of physicians 
and ministers. The Rev, Howard Fish and 
his wife of the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church in Rutland have teen active in 'this 
program for many years. 

A group of doctors and the Cancer Soc¬ 
iety give courses periodically at the Rut¬ 
land Hospital, The course is given free 
and the hospital furnishes the facilities. 

The Cancer Society along with few 
others give information regarding the 
health problems that go along with smoking. 
They show films of the heart and lungs as 
well, 

People who have completed the course 
are also present to provide encouragement 
and strength to those whom are going 
through the withdrawal stages. One of the 
most common complaints in withdrawal is 
headaches, according to many. 


Coffee and alcohol are discouraged dur¬ 
ing this period, as these two beverages 
have a tendency to tempt people to light 
up a cigarette. 

The main thing suggested is that a 
person take vitamin B-l, which is found 
in quite a few of our nutritious foods, 
one of which is whole wheat bread. 

The reason for this is that vitamin B- 
1 helps the nervous system, which most 
people claim Is the reason for their 
smoking habit, 

I have spoken with several people whom 
have taken this course. They are now 
cured of the habit and are very pleased 
with the results, A course was held in 
late January and there will be another 
course offered sometime in April, I do 
hope that many people will take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

For more information, call Rev. Fish, 
or the Cancer Society. 

-B..Zaceski 
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rs “ —MUSIC SCHEDULE 





21 Center St Rutland 775-2104 pizza and music 6 nights a 


Mon. 


Tuea. 


Nad. 


thur. 


■ 7 

David 

Dawsey 

—§- 

David 

Dawsey 

9 

David 

Dawsey 

14 

OLD C 

15 

RAY MARE 

OLD GRAY 

16 

MARE 

21 

Mark 

C r o&tt 

22 

Mark 

Crofutt 

A 

Mark 

Crofutt 


Fri. 


10 


t"h 


WEEK 

3a1« 


FEVER ,..Bonnie and Johnny 
take over,,OPEN HOUSE 
_ BLOW OUT !11 m _ 

17 18 19 “ 

Greg jind Wayne 

irey and Waferae 


more itusic 

more musii 


more music 


EXPRESSO, TEAS & FULL SERVICE 

] LUN< 

•eSSHWBK 


BAR 


PIZZA 10PM-2AM 


LUNCH & DINNER SPECIALS DAILY MON- SAT 1100 AM-10:OOPM ^ 


Complete 
family planning 
services 

wanned 77S ’ 22 ® 

ARENTHOOD of Ye-rroonf 

lAssertiveness 
Training Workshops 
For Women 


|An opportunity for women to learn tol 
:ommunicate clearly about what they| 
I want and need. The difference be- 
(tween aggressive, assertive and sub-1 
Imissive ways of responding. How to| 
Isay "no" and feel okay about it. 


Workshop 1: Begins Wednesday, Feb. 9, 7-9 PM. 
Barbara Frankel, M.S.W,, Kathy Dutch, B*A. 

Workshop 2: Begins Wednesday, Mar. % 3*5 P.AA* 
Paula Lancisi, M.S.W., Sandra Cohen, B.A. 


10 sessions, $20. Some scholarships are available. 

For more information, call 775-2381. 

Sponsored by Rutland Mental Health Service. 
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I New Test For H.S. Seniors I 


While the Rutland High School policy 
states that the Senior class is not required 
to take final examinations in their subjects, 
many students who cannot read, write, or do 
basic arithmetic on the Junior High School 
level, are graduating. Also, some of the 
same students are going onto college. As a 
RH3 senior, I propose that the school policy 
be changed so that a competency test would 
be given to every Senior before he/she be 
allowed to graduate, I don 1 1 see how any¬ 
one can even attempt to continue on in their 
education after high sehook, or even become 
employed at a job if they cannot do the ba¬ 
sic skills they should have mastered in high 
school, 

One Senior students remarked that one's 
learning abilities begin in the elementary 
school level. He stated* r1 The high school 
students that cannot do basic math, reading, 
or spelling are most likely the ones that 
just barely received a passing grade in 
elementary school. But they were passed 
Into the next grade-'Just to pass them. It 
didn't mean they knew anything , 11 

Another comment made by Maureen McNolty, 
a Junior class student, opposed taking such 
an exam. She stated, "I think it is unfair, 
and they aren't at all necessary. What 
good are they going to do? If we could not 
do work at the Junior High level, we would 
not be in high school. If they haven't 
changed the policy.over the past years, 
why start now ? 11 

Susan Perry, a senior class student, 
was in favor of the competency exam. She 
stated, ir I think it's great! Many people 
graduate when they shouldn't. Teachers 
just don't have the heart to keep them 
back another year. And then there are the 
Valedictorians who have low SAT scores, 
and can't get into colleges. It may be a 
little too late to give it to Senior stu¬ 
dents . Perhaps it should be given at a 
lower grade level when some help could be 
done , 11 

Finally, one senior student, whose Is 
being withheld by request, stated, (and 
these are his exact words In writing): 
n 1 think this test I herd about is a good 
thing because if I don't pass the test 
then the crummy teechers that put me in 
the next grad wold get firred. And I can 
shew somebody beside my teecher I can read 
and write reel good," 

-Diana Puleini 
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RUTLAND COPS: 


collection tactics 
o.k.ed by Jenne 


Rutland Police Chief, Stuart 
Jenne, recently defended the 
practice of two Rutland City 
Police Officers who acted re¬ 
cently as collection agents for 
a local guest-house. .The case 
involved Gerard Bernier, a dis¬ 
abled man who allegedly failed 
to pay a bill at the Parkview 
Guest House on South Main St., 
and two police officers. The 
officers, acting on a complaint 
from Mr. and Mrs. Lipsett, own¬ 
ers of the Parkview, picked up 
Bernier at the Rutland Rescue 
Mission,where he was staying 
after leaving the Parkview. 

The officers drove Bernier to 
the Police station, then to a 
local bank to cash his Supple¬ 
mental Social Security (SSI) 
check, then to the Parkview, 
where they arranged for him to 
pay $40 down and $30 per month 
on a $ 135.75 bill which the own 
ers of the Parkview said Ber¬ 
nier owed them. 

Bernier was never arrested 
nor was he charged with any 
crime. Rather, according to 
Bernier, he was told if he did 
not pay the bill, he would go 
to jail. Bernier said, 11 1 had 
to pay $40, then the officers 
insisted on me paying $30 each 
month until I had the bill paid. 

Bernier, who is from Connec¬ 
ticut, only went through the 
6 th grade, and spent time at 
the Mansfield Training Academy, 
in Mansfield, Connecticut, an 
institution similar to the Bran¬ 
don Training School. 

Bernier, according to Dana 
Berg, a Director of the Mission 
who first told the story to the 
Voice . is also lame in one arm 
and is subject to epileptic 
seizures. He receives less 
than $200 from Social Security 
each month. 

The incident happened on Peb, 
2, 1977* Bernier was picked up 
by the officers at about 11:45 
a.m. He was returned, after 
the payment and promise to pay 
was arranged, about 1:30 p.m. 
that afternoon. 

Bernier described his feel¬ 
ings this way: "I felt scared 
when they put me into the car. 
They said it was against the 
law not to pay." 

POLICE COMMENT 


The officers involved would 
not comment on the incident, 
but Police Chief Stuart Jenne 
vigorously defended their ac¬ 
tions. 

11 1 want to make this empha¬ 
tic," he said, "that the Police 
aren't bill collectors and 
don't perform such services and 
weren f t in this particular case, 
They were acting under a par¬ 
ticular statute known as theft 
of services. Title 13, the 2500 
section." 

/ 


Jenne went on to say: ’When 
they first contacted him they 
were investigating him for pos¬ 
sibility of prosecution. He 
wasn't arrested. When they 
started to interview him and 
take a statement from him, at 
that point he told him he had 
a check and he readily acknow¬ 
ledged he crwed that party the 
rent. He indicated he wanted 
to do something about the bill 
and the officers offered to 
'transport him. We don't feel 
we were intimadating him. We 
were attempting to resolve the 
situation between the two par¬ 
ties without a lot of grief. 

SfWF. CONTRADICTIONS HOWEVER... 


Jenne, however, contradicted 
part of Bernier story. The 
Chief said, "The officers had 
no part in determining the a- 
mcunt or the terms on which it 
was to be paid. This was 
strictly between Bernier and 
the owners." Jenne emphatical¬ 
ly denied that one of the offi¬ 
cers arranged the schedule of 
payments. "I'm very definite 
about this," he said. I'd be 
very disturbed if it was. 

However, both Bernier and 
the Lipsetts both said that the 
arrangements for the $30 per 
month for the rest of the bill 
was made by one of the officers 
Mr. Lipsett said that the $30 
per month figure was "presented 
to us, and what else could we 
do?" 


Mrs. Lipsett also said that 
one of the officers said that 
if Bernier did not pay the $30 
per month, he would "go to 
jail." 

The facts of the case, with 
the exception of the dispute 
over who made the arrangements 
to pay the remainder of the 
bill, don't seem to be in doubt, 
Bernier was never arrested nor 
brought to court. He may have 
not been guilty of any crime, 
allegedly "theft of services," 
in this case. 

COMMENT 

According to John Liccardi, 
Rutland County State's Atty, 
it is necessary for the State 
to prove "intent not to pay 
when he does leave (the guest¬ 
house)" in order for the State 
to obtain a conviction in a 
theft of services case. In 
this instance, it appears 
doubtful that the State could 
have proved "intent not to 
pay" on the part of Bernier. 
According to Dana Berg, it 
seems likely that Bernier's 
SSI ckeck was stolen. Berg 
also indicated that Bernier 
left the guest-house after 
some acts of violence against 
him by another person in the 



ABOVE: Gerard Bernier, at home, in the Rutland Rescue Mission 






guest-house. Nevertheless, 
the State, through the arm 
of the police, was able to 
bring about the collection of 
a bill through the threat of 
arrest and Jail, even though 


Inside: 


Bernier may have never done 
anything actually illegal. 

Jenne, however, defended 
the officers by saying they 
"were trying to help the 
fellow out of difficult situ¬ 
ation, and not make it nec¬ 
essary for him to go to court 
and be accused of a crime. 

The officers were working 
strictly for his benefit." 

Jenne, however, seems to 
ignore the possibility that 
Bernier might not have done 
anything illegal. In fact, 
a proper investigation of the 
situation might well have not 
resulted in Bernier's being 
charged with any crime. 

But Bernier's legal rights 
seem*, to us to have been ig¬ 
nored by the actions of the 
officers. Their actions 
appear to be more in the na¬ 
ture of the activities of a 
collection agency than of a 
proper police department. The 
responsibility for this lies 
with Stuart Jenne, the Chief 
of Police, rather than with 
the two officers, who, from all 
we can gather, were sincere in 
their efforts. 

In spite of Jenne's protests 
that the police do not operate 
like a collection agency, this 
seems to have been the case in 
this situation.. At any rate, 
the practice, assuming it will 
continue, should come under 
public scrutiny. 

-Michael Brown 
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| RUTLAND 
SCHOOLS 


At the beginning of the school 
year RJHS students go to their 
homerooms to get information, 
locker numbers, and keys. But 
this year the school system 
has decided to pse combination 
locks instead. Many students 
feel this is unsafe and an in¬ 
convenience. Students feel it 
takes too much time to unlock 
them and they are usually late 
for class. They also feel it 
is a waste of money when, 

11 they get ripped-off every 
week”. When a lock is gone, 
you tell the office and if it 
is not found you must buy a 
new one and leave it unlocked. 
School rules say students can’t 
use other locks;if they do so 
they are sawed off. A so, 
students find more things 
missing from their lockers. 

Why did the school decide to 
use combination locks? Mr. 
LaVelley, assistant principa] 
of RJHS, said the locks were 
twenty years -old and were 
wearing out. The school was 
going to replace them all. 

A'so, keys were being dupli¬ 
cated and the janitor, Mr. 
Cioffi, was spending at least 
two hours a day opening jammed 
or broken lockers. Also the 
office workers spent 20# of th 
their time sorting keys. 

I asked him if he was having 
more problems. He said it is 
better because he handles the 
locks only. He makes sure the 
locks are locked and if*a stu¬ 
dent does come to him and says 
someone knows his combination, 
he will ’’swap” locks with him. 

'’Does the school still saw-off 
locks when they are not school x 
locks”? Was another question. 
He said, M We contact the stu¬ 
dent with the lock and tell 
him to remove it and get a 
school lock.” 


I then asked him, "Why can't 
* they use just any lock?". He 
said the lockers belong to 
the school, not the students. 
The student is given the use of 

1 — the locker. The schorl needs 
access to all the lockers for 
the following reasons: 

1. They are asked by parents 
to let them into their 
child's locker. 

2. Students forget their 
combination and they 
have to give them the 
combination. 

3. They might need to have 
firemen search it for 
security reasons. 

x Mr. LaValley said the lockers 
had many advantages. One is 
that it saves tax payers money 
* because with keys the tax 
1 payers paid for all lost keys 
land then the keys were found 
Iso you had a lot of keys for 
ione lock. 

But what about the 75/ you pay 
for the keys? Doesn't that pay 
for the lost keys?" was the 
last question I asked him. He 
says that pays for the keys 
after the school year, but some 

I xkids lose all the keys and they 
have to order new ones to fin¬ 
ish the year. 

I then asked students, "Which 
\do you like better, combination 
llocks or keys, and why?" Here 
Jare some rest 



Karen Towle, Grade 9 - "i like 
keys better because with locks, 
if you're going to be late for 
school it takes so long to use 
the lock. Also, there are pe¬ 
ople who knock you from behind 
and make you goof the combin¬ 
ation. With keys, that can't 
happen and people can’t tell if 
your locker is unlocked or not. 
Not so many things get stolen 
either." 

Tom Kellogg, Grade 9 - "I 1 ike / 
combination locks better be¬ 
cause you can lose your keys. 
Also you can forget your key. 
.It's too much hassle for the 
office also." 

T.D., Grade 9 - "I like keys 
better because it's easier to 
open your locker and they are 
faster than combinations." 

Nancy Boynton, Grade 9 - 11 1 
Tike keys because it's a lot 
more convenient to use and 
combination take up a lot of 
your time when trying to get 
to your class. Another reason 
is because combinations are 
easily stolen and it's all on 
your expense." 

Joan Branchaud, Grade 9 - "Keys 
are easier. We don't have too 
much time to pass, and sometimes| 
you are late to class because 
it takes too long to do the lock] 

Steven Boudah, Grade 9 - '"I 
Tike keys better thancombinat¬ 
ion locks because it is quicker 
to open it up with keys. Then 
if you make a mistake, with a 
combination it takes longer 
and you'll be late for class." 

" Susie Gee, Grade 9 - m Ygu can’ 
forget your combination and 
sometimes it gets stuck and 
takes too long to open." 

Mr. Seargent, Teacher - "Keys 
Tre easily lost. It * s easy to 
memorize the*combination lock 
number." 

Connie Sheldon, Grade Q - "i 
Tike keys better because they 
are easier to use." 

Debbie Cioffo, Grade 9 - "i 
like keys better because when 
you' have to hurry to go to your 
locker it only takes a minute 
if you use a key." 

S cott Johnson, Grade 8 - "I 
like keys better because com¬ 
bination locks are easier to 
pick. I've had two combin¬ 
ation locks stolen." 

Paul Fellows, Grade 8 - I pre¬ 
fer the combination locks be¬ 
cause last year I forgot my 
locker key, I lost one, and I 
lost my key chain. I have nevaa 
lost my combination." 

Darcy Nickerson, Grade ft - "i 
like keys better because they 
are easier and with .locks you 
could easily forget the numbers 

and forget to lock it." 

• 

Matt Pike, Grade 7 - "Once while 
I was walking down the hall, the 
magnet in my pooket got stuck to 
the combination locks." 

-Melissa Brown 


Lockers at Rutland High School 
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HEADSTART 


In an effort to expand its 
winter program and provide a 
^summer program for Rutland kids , 
/Head Start has begun a fund¬ 
raising drive. 

The goal - $10,000.00. 

What is Head Start? 

It"s a free program for pre¬ 
school children, both handi-capp 
ed and normal; and their fami¬ 
lies . 

"if my son is sick and can't 
come to school. He cries", says 
Dale Robertson, a Head Start 
parent. "He asks me every night 
before he goes to bed if he can 
go to school tomorrow, and if I 
say yes-, he goes to bed happy." 

Through Head Start parents like 
Dale may get a job. Get a high 
school diploma, courses in nu¬ 
trition, low-cost meal planning, 
parentiong skills,or help in 
solving personal problems or 
financial problems. 

Their children will learr. kin-* 
degarten readiness skills (like 
colors, counting, language, math 
and science concepts, letters 
and numbers). 

All the kids will visit a doc¬ 
tor and a dentist, receive nec¬ 
essary immunizations and 
treatment, have their teeth 
cleaned and cavities filled,and 
receive hearing and vision tests 


tests. If special therapy is 
needed. Head Start arranges for 
it. 

In the four hour school day, 
the children have breakfast and 
hot lunch, take part in indiv- 
dualprograms designed according 
to each child's special needs 
as well as small and large 
group, activities, and learn 
to get along with each other. 
Head Start's goal is to help 
disadvantaged children achieve 
a high degree of social compet¬ 
ence- to help them to learn 
about themselves, others, and 
the world- and to send them off 
to kindergarten with the skills 
and knowledge they need to 
succeed in school. 

Because Federal funding 
levels stayed the same while, 
costs went up, Rutland Head 
Start has had to cut the num¬ 
ber of children in the program 
and the length of the school 
year. "W§ are asking the com¬ 
munity to donate to Head Start 
so that more Rutland families 
can take part in the program." 
according to Head Start Director 
Leslie Williams. "Right now, 
there is no summer program for 
pre-school kids in Rutland." 
Every dollar will help." 

Contributions should be sent 
to Rutland Head Start, Box 222, 
Rutland, Vermont or call 775- 
35 66 for more information about 
the program. 


- Leslie Williams 
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This month, the Voice con¬ 
tinues its features on City 
workers with the mechanics and 
welders a.t the city garage. 
ThomaS (-"Woody") Lawhon, Earl 
Houghton are the city's mech¬ 
anics, William Kearney and 
Romeo Landour are the city's 
blacksmiths and welders* 


"We're the guys behind the 
scenes* 11 This was the way 
■ Woody Lawhon described the 
mechanics and welders 1 jobs 
Woody, along with the other 
mechanics and welders maintain 
all of the Department of Public 
Works' equipment: over 80 
pieces: trucks, loaders, sweep* 
ers, bulldozers, plows, etc. 
Almost all the repair work is 
done by these 4 men in the City 
garage on Spruce Street, Very 
little work is farmed out, ,T The 
hard part, 11 Lawhon said, 11 is 
all done right here, putting in 
clutches, stuff like that*" 

When snowplows break-down at 
2 am in the morning on a snowy 
night. These are the men who 
are called out cf bed to get 
the equipment going* 

"There's a lot of stuff to 
be taken care of," Romeo 
Laneour said* "Right now we're 
just in the process of sand¬ 
blasting some of the truck bod¬ 
ies and painting them." 

Laneour and Bill Kearney 
were also working on the City's 
street-sweeper, welding a 1/2 
inch thick steel plate over the 
intake mouth of the sweeper* 
Kearney pointed out that the 
stuff coming up from the street 
works like a sand-blaster 
against the body of the truck 
and a pi *;e has to be welded 
over th^ intake twice each sea¬ 
son* Otherwise, there would be 
a hole in the sweeper's body. 

"One thing I like about the 
^Job," Kearney said, 11 is there's 
ialways something different, 
something new. That's what I 
didn't like about G*E, (Kearney 
said he worked at G*E. as a wel¬ 
der before coming to work for 
the City) There it was the same 
procedure, welding dies a]l day 
long." 

"This is one job that's never 
finished," Woody Lawhon said* 

11 Mo matter how many hours you 
work, there's always something 
to come back to,'\ 

The welders work also include 
includes fixing snow plows* 

11 Snow-plows get bent a lot," 
Kearney said. "They hit catch- 
basins* We have to straighten 
them with torches and jacks, ^ 

Sometimes we have to cut them 
apart and put new iron in them. 


The elements of sampling 
a wine are visual examin¬ 
ation in the glass, noticing 
the odor rising from the 
glass, and the taste in the 
mouth. In previous articles 
the visual and odor qualities 
of wine have been discussed 
and described* In this in¬ 
stallment the matter of taste 
in the mouth will be exa¬ 
mined* 

This is the most difficult 
area in which to communicate 
the subtleties found in var¬ 
ious wines * The sense of 
taste can actually only re¬ 
cognize the qualities of 
sweet, sour, salt and bitter. 
The other aspects of taste 
which are important in wine 
tasting are really aspects 
of smell. To explain, as wine 
is held in the mouth, some 
of its chemical components 
are volatilized and the fumes 
rise into the upper recessed 
of the nasal cavity. Where 
they are detected by highly 
sensitive areas of the oi- 
factorary (smell sensing) 
aystern. The procedure in 
tasting is to take a gen- 

< r.;y 


KNOW YOUR CITY WORKERS 

Mechanics and Welders 



need work done on the weekends. 
He also noted how much Bridge- 
water has changed In his life¬ 
time, particularly with the 
rise of the nearby ski-areas. 
"Out-of-staters coming in, 1T he 
said, "You don't even know 
your neighbors, pretty near." 


Some are bent so bad you can't 
do any different." 

THE MEM 

Earl Houghton, one of the 
City's two mechanics, has been 
with the City for 7 years, 
Houghton has lived all his life 
in Bridgewater and, before com¬ 
ing to work for the City, he 
worked for Putnam Construction 
for 25 years, "1 started drivij 
driving truck. I started from 
the botton and went right on 
through 11 He left Putnam when 
the owner retired, Houghton is 
married and has two sons and 
one daughter. He also runs a 
small welding shop at his home 
-"doing small Jobs for farmers" 
He noted that there's no weld¬ 
ing shop open on Saturday in 
his area and a lot of farmers 


WINE 



erous mouthful of wine and 
note the body or degree of 
winLness, The amount of ac¬ 
idity and presence of tannin 
is detected from this mouth¬ 
ful* Then, air is drawn 
throuhg the lips over the 
wine and fumes rise to the 
nasal cavity where the fur¬ 
ther impressions of taste 
are sensed. Finally, the 
THKiTTrianniiiiTi TirrTiTnwrTTiginTiinTiTOr^ 


Houghton and his wife, Ruth, 
have2 boys, Walter and Robert, 
and one daughter, Dolores 

William Kearney, 47, started 
working as a blacksmith and 
welder at an early age for his 
father's shop in West Rutland. 

He worked with his dad until 
1950 when he went into the ser¬ 
vice with the 724th Railroad 
Operating Batallion. He then 
worked at G-E, before coming to 
work for the City. He and his 
r wife, Jeat\, have four children: 

-- 


wine is either swallowed or 
returned to the glass. If 
one is to sample several 
wines for critical purposes, 
it is better no t to ingest 
very much alcohol as the sense 
are dulled after a few swal- 
ows of wine . 

Once the mouth is emp¬ 
tied of the wine, the effect 
of the aftertaste is noted* 

If the taste of the wine 
lingers, for a long time, the 
wine is said to "finish" 
well. ^ 

Of the terms used to 
describe taste, many are re¬ 
lated to the impressions fo 
certain fruit sensations often 
found in wines; for instance, 
apples, blackcurrants and 
peaches. Other tastes are 
gun-flint, oak and smoke. 
Rather than try to list and 
define the hundreds of terms 
used in this limited space, 
the writer suggests that sam¬ 
pling a great many wines will 
lead the.reader to discover 
the gamut of taste descriptions 
that are .used in the wine bus-i 
iness, Reference to the wri¬ 
tings of the great tastes such 
as Schoonmaker and Sichel 
will then be more relevant, 
A*H,J, 


Bill, Kathleen. Kevin and Mary; 

In his spare time* he likes to 
hunt and fish, "My father and 
I used to go rabbit hunting. 

Mow my sister likes to go hunt¬ 
ing, and I go with her. 


Romeo Laneour was also born 
In West Rutland, He now lives 
on Emmet Ave, in Rutland with 
his wife, Marguerite, He has 
5 children: Steve, Dickie and 
Jerry, He has worked for the 
City foV 6 years. Before com¬ 
ing to work for the City he 
worked for Earle and Merry, as 
an equipment operator and wel¬ 
der, until they went out of 
business. Working for the City 
Laneour Is a working foreman. 

He works with Bill Kearney on 
all welding Jobs and also does 
most of the spray painting. He 
also, on occasion, runs* the 
bulldozer or the loader. 

In his spare time Laneour 
likes to fish. 11 1 got my boat 
right on my car now," he said. 

Mechanic Woody Lawhon has 
worked for the Department of 
Public Works for 17 years. The 
only non-native of the crew, 
Lawhon came to Rutland because, 
as he put it, 11 1 met a woman," 
Lawhon got out of the service 
In 1946, and he and his wife, 
Genevieve, a Rutland native, 
have been here_ever .since, The 
Lawnons live on Clinton Ave 
and have one daughter and three 
grandchildren. His wife teaches 
ceramics in a studio at their 
home* Lawhon also likes to hunt 
and fish, 

Lawhon's first job was In a 
saw-mill, working with his fat¬ 
her, He likened his job at the 
garage to the saw-mill: "There's 
always another log there," 

Speaking about his job as 
a mechanic at the City garage, 
Lawhon said, "The general public 
doesn't know there's anybody 
down here. They think everyone 
down here is laying down doing 
nothing. But there's got to be 
someone doing all this repair 
work, 11 

"There's a lot to remember," 
he added. "You got to reason, 
think a'little. You can't go 
at it asleep." 

-Michael Brown 
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explaining your 1 problem* Keep 
a copy of the note in the even 
your employer tries to deny 
that you notified him. 


WHAT IS UNEMFLOYMENT 


YOU KAY HOT QUALIFY 


COMPENSATION 


FOR BENEFITS 


The purpose of the Unemployment 
Compensation law is to provide 
some income for people while 
they are unemployed* Nearly 
all jobs are covered by either 
State or Federal Unemployment 
Compensation laws. To qualify 
for benefits you must have 
worked at least twenty (20) 
weeks with wages of $30.00 or* 
more per week* This work must 
have been within the fifty-two 
(52) weeks prior to your appli¬ 
cation for benefits* 


PERSONALITY PROBLEMS NITH 
YOUR EMPLOYER 


If you are fired for miscon¬ 
duct connected with your work, 
application for benefits will 
be denied * The same would 
hold true if you quit feu some 
personal reason, a reason not 
attributable to your employer* 

A personal reason, no matter 
how important it may seem, is 
not viewed as a good cause to 
quit w5rk. However, if you 
quit for a good reason directly 
attributable to your employer, 
your application should not be 
denied * 


Often people quit their jobs 
because of a personality prob¬ 
lem with their boss* If you 
find yourself with such a 
problem, you should nonetheless 
go about your work the best you 
can. Speak to someone of highei 
authority to see if you can be 
moved to where you would have a 
different boss. If you quit 
solely because of a personality 
conflict with your supervisor’, 
you will be disqualified for 
benefits * 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU ENTITLED 
TO RECEIVE? 


CONTINUING ELIGIBILITY 


Your weekly benefit amount is 
figured by averaging your gross 
pay (before dedueations) for 
your best twenty weeks during 
the previous one year period 
and dividing that amount in 
half* A maximum benefit amount 
is set by law and at the time 
of this writing is $96*00 per 
week* 

DC YOU QUALIFY FOR BENEFITS ? 

In addition to the work require¬ 
ment, the law states that you 
must meet certain other re¬ 
quirements to qualify for bene¬ 
fits, Some of the requirements 
are as follows: 

AVAILABILITY 

You must satisfy the Unemploy¬ 
ment Compensation Division that 
you are abailable for work, 
meaning you can accept a suit¬ 
able job offer without restric¬ 
tions* If you are unavailable 
for a job because of a trans¬ 
portation problem or the shift 
isn't convenient, you would be 
denied benefits* You must also 
be physically able to accept a 
job* 

ACTIVE SEARCH FOR WORK 

To continue receiving benefits 
you are required to make a 
number of job applications each 
week* * You may be required to 
make as many as five (5) con¬ 
tacts per week depending on how 
long you have been collecting 
benefits. Record the date, time 
and name of the person you saw 
when applying for Jobs, Also 
check with the Vermont Job 
Service frequently* 

PART-TIME EARNINGS 


Once you have been determined 
eligible to collect benefits, 
you must continue to meet the 


The problem may extend beyond a 
mere personality conflict to 
unfair treatment. If you feel 


INJURY AND ILLNESS 



requirements discussed above* 
Each week, when you file your 
claim for benefits, you must 
certify that these conditions 
exist* If you fail to respond 
correctly and truthfully, or 
if you withhold information, 
any benefit paid to you because 
of such fraudulence could be* 
required to be payed back to 
the State. Also, you may face 
a disqualification period* 


you are being treated unfairly 
and are being asked to do Jobs 
that normally wouldn't be ex¬ 
pected of you, there are sev¬ 
eral steps you might take. If 
possible, obtain a written Job 
description from your employer* 
Ask witnesses to agree to test! 
fy if necessary to the unfair 
treatment you are receiving* 

It may be helpful to keep notes 
at the end of each day stating 


If you are injured on the Job 
on become ill due to conditions 
on the Job, you may be eligible 
for Workmen*s Compensation 
benefits* Such benefits are 
different from Unemployment 
Compensation benefits. You can 
get information about Workmen r s 
Compensation from your employer 
or from the Vermont Department 
of Labor and Industry in 
Montpelier, (828-2286) 


ELIGIBILITY - WHY ARE YOU 

UNEMPLOYED? 


If you are forced to leave work 
because of illness or Injury 1 
not related to the Job, you 
will be disqualified for 
Unemployment Compensation 
benefits for one to six weeks, 
depending on your individual 1 
circumstances. If your injury 
or illness is caused by your 
job, you should be able to 
avoid this disqualification if* 
you can show that there are 
jobs which you can do which 
exisc in substantial numbers in 
your area. You should also 


All part-time earnings must be 
reported. You may earn up to 
$30.00 per week before your 
benefit amount is reduced. The 
amount you may earn without re¬ 
duction depends on the number 
of dependents you have and your 
weekly benefit amount. In order 
to comply with the availability 
requirement, you must be willing 
to leave your part-time job if 
it interferes with accepting an 
offer of a suitable full-time 
Job. # 

tfHAT IS A SUITABLE JOB ? 

A "suitable Job" is one that Is 
similar to what you are accus¬ 
tomed to doing. The job can 
pay as much as less than 
your previous job. But this 
would depend on how long you 
have been out of work and other 
factors; You are not qualified 
to do, or one that is vacant 
due to a strike, walkout or 
other labor dispute. Nor are 
you required to relocate your 
residence or drive very long 
distances to work, unless your 
customary job traditionally 
involves such driving. If you 
refuse a suitable job, your 
benefits will be terminated. 




LAYOFF 

If you leave work because of a 
layoff, you should qualify for 
Unemployment Compensation bene¬ 
fits, Don’t quit or walk off 
the job before the end of the 
last day you are expected to 
work. The Unemployment Comp¬ 
ensation Division will view 
this action as a voluntary quit 
without good cause and deny you 
benefits, 


CHILD CARE PROBLEMS AND 



If you leave work because of a 
problem with child care, you 
will be disqualified for bene¬ 
fits* If you must miss work, 
notify your employer before 
each day you miss, Explain 
your problem to the employer. 
Try to arrange different hours 
if that would help* If your 
attempts to solve the problem 
fail, and you continue to be 
absent, your employer may find 
It necessary to discharge you* 
Should this happen, your Unem¬ 
ployment Compensation appli¬ 
cation shouldn't be denied 
provided you gave proper notice 
to your employer each day you 
were absent and the absences 
were legitimate. The notice 
can be by phone, or not 
note should be id^lifeir 
same <&& 


*1 {ftynoo 


what has happened and who was 
in view of the action* Most 
important, keep in mind that 
if*you quit your job you risk 
being found ineligible for r 
benefits unless you can show 
that you had had good cause to 
quit because of the actions of 
your employer. On the other 
hand, if you continue to work 
and your boss fires you, he will 
have to show the Unemployment 
Compensation Division that you 
were fired for misconduct con¬ 
nected with your job. It is 
usually better to force your 
employer to come forward with 
evidence that to have to do so 
yourself. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Quitting your job because of a 
.lack of transportation isn’t a 
good cause and you would be 
disqualified for benefits* 
Absences related to a trans¬ 
portation problem should be 
handled as any other absence; 
notify your employer and ex¬ 
plain the problem. Perhaps 
you could be transferred to 
another shift, if that would 


help, or your employer may 
know < a , w ’ or M 1 ’. witlV.vhQm jrou, _ 

cap ' . .. 



PREOWAHCY 


Pregnancy Is treated like any 
other* temporary disability 
from the standpoint of the 
Unemployment office. If preg¬ 
nancy is the reason for quit¬ 
ting work, you. will be denied 
benefits* However, if your 
employer lays you off because 
you are pregnant and you feel 
that you can continue working, 
you are eligible for benefits* 
You probably should get a 
statement from your doctor 
saying that you are able to 
continue worldiSKS^ ; tT 

its? r?l?-3Y4J AH\ 
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ARE YOU UNABLE TO■PERFORM 

YOUR-WORK? 

Tell your employer Immediately 
that the work is too difficult 
or you- lack the knowledge and 
skills required. In the mean¬ 
time, before different arrange¬ 
ments are made, continue to do 
the best job you can, Simply 
saying the work is 1 too hard" 
and quitting will disqualify 
you for benefits* Also, if you 
refuse to try to perform the 
work, you may be fired for ■ 
insubordination which is 
viewed.as misconduct. The 
emphasis in this situation is 
to stick with it, and do your 

best. If you really cannot 
do the work, your employer may 
discharge you. You should then 
qualify for benefits* 

FILING A CLAIM FOR BENEFITS 

Immediately after you become 
unemployed, apply for benefits 
at the nearest office of the 
Unemployment Compensation Div¬ 
ision of the Department of 


you will be Instructed to 
•'return to the office for a 
fl fact finding 11 hearing in 
approximately two ( 2 ) weeks. 

It is not uncommon for an em¬ 
ployer to give ■ information 
which may lead to disqualifi¬ 
cation for benefits, since 
employers pay an insurance rate 
based on the number of people 
who have drawn benefits based 
on employment at their place of 
business* That is, it is in 
your employer's interest to 
have you disqualified. 


At the fact finding hearing a 
claims examiner will take your 
statement and may contact your 
employer by phone. You will 
have an opportunity to chal¬ 
lenge your employer's state¬ 
ment and he may challenge your a 
You will be asked to read and 
sign the claims examiner's 
statement of your case. Re¬ 
member; (l) read all papers T 
before signing; ( 2 ) don't sign 
unless you agree with all the 
statements* If there is any¬ 
thing in the statement you dorft 



“Gee, where'd you get the nifty T-shirt?" 
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MOVING TO ANOTHER LOCALITY 


If you quit work because you 
are moving, you will be dis¬ 
qualified for Unemployment 
Compensation benefits. However! 
if your employer is asking you 
to move to work for him in an¬ 
other locality, ydu will not be 
disqualified for benefits for 
refusing to move if the distance 
from your present residence to 
the new job site is an uncommon 
distance for a person to travel 
to work. 



If you quit your job because you 
do not like a change in shift 
or working hours required by 
your employer, you will be dis¬ 
qualified for Unemployment Comp¬ 
ensation benefits- This is true 
regardless of the inconvenience 
the change in shift causes you, 
since leaving work due to per¬ 
sonal inconvenience is not con¬ 
sidered good cause attributable 
to your employer* 


POOR WORKING CONDITIONS 


Employment Security, commonly 
known as the Unemployment 
Office * There you will be 
required to register for work 
with the Vermont Job Service 
and you will be given a green 
booklet entitled Information 
For Workers On Employment 
Security , This booklet contain 
some of the basic regulations 
concerning your benefits and 
also irforms you of your right 
to appeal decisions of the 
Department, 

Following your registration for 
work, a claims taker in the 
Unemployment Office will make 
the initial determination as 
to your eligibility for bene¬ 
fits* He or she will fill out 
a form containing general in¬ 
formation (name. Social Secu-' 
rlty Number, marital status, 
address, etc,) and ask you 
questions about your previous 
employment* Typical questions 
would be: 

Who did you work for? 

How long did you work ther^ 

What was your starting 

pay and ending pay? 

What was your reason for 

leaving? 

It is In your best interest to 
answer the questions truthfully 
but do not volunteer informat ior 
not asked of you, and do not 
sign anything that you don't 
completely agree with. Should 
you be found ineligible, you 
will have an ample opportunity 
to offer detailed information 
to support your claim at an 
appeal hearing* 


exactly agree with, don't sign 
it * Tell the examiner to cross 
it our or rewrite it. Don't 
be afraid to object to some¬ 
thing in the statement* If 
the claims examiner gets upset, 
that is his or her problem, not 
yours. Remember, you are sign¬ 
ing the statement and it should 
be exactly as you want It* 

Sometime after the fact finding 
hearing a yellow form called a 
"determination 11 will be sent to 
you stating whether or not you 
qualify for benefits and giving 
the reason for any disqualifi¬ 
cation* 

CLAIM. IS DENIED 


If you receive notice of dis¬ 
qualification and do not agree 
with it, immediately notify the 
claims examiner. You have only 
twelve ( 12 )days to do this, 

TAt this point, you should seek 
help from an attorney*) If 
you are found eligible for 
benefits, your\employer may 
appeal the decision if he Is 
unsatisfied. Whoever appeals, 
a notice is sent to all inter¬ 
ested parties as to the time 
and place of a hearing before 
a referee. 

THE REFEREE'S HEARING 


At the referee's hearing, both 
parties are entitled to bring 
witnesses on their behalf and 
to be represented by an attorn¬ 
ey. Unless you are completely 
familiar with the Unemployment 
Compensation laws, you should 
consult an attorney prior to 
the referee's hearing. 


Working conditions must be haz¬ 
ardous or dangerous to your 
health or life before they will 
constitute good cause to quit. 
Problems regarding poor working 
conditions whould be discussed 
with an attorney before you 
quit. A request for an in¬ 
spection by a VOSHA Inspector 
may help resolve the problem, 
YGSHA Is the Vermont Occupat¬ 
ional Safety and Health Act. 

For further information about 
VOSHA, call 476-3171 in Barre, 


You will be given some forms to 
fomplete concerning availability 
for work. Fill them out as 
accurately as you can. You may 
not qualify for benefits If you 
place restrictions on the hours 
you can work or limit yourself 
to a small geographic area be-* 
cause of lack of transportation. 
If there is a question concern¬ 
ing eligibility, your employer 
will.be sent a form.to complete 
string the reason^ for your 
separation from employment and 


A variety of issues may come up 
at the hearing. For example, 
if your employer says you quit 
voluntarily, you will have to 
prove that you were fired or 
laid off, or that you left for 
good cause attributable to your 
employer, in order to be eligi¬ 
ble for benefits. If you were 
fired, your employer may try 
to show that it was for mis- 
c on due t - ;Xqu w III be ,4 is - s 
qualified if your : ex^lo^r/ r: l£ 
convinces the referee that 


your misconduct amounted to a 
substantial disregard of your 
employer's interest* He must 
alsomehow that the misconduct 
was connected with your job* 

APPEALING TO THE EMPLOYMENT 
" SECURITY BOARD 


You may appeal to the Board 1 if 
you are not satisfied with the 
Referee's decision. This app©l 
must be made within six ( 6 )days 
of receipt of the Referee r s 
decision* You may initiate 
this appeal verbally at the 
local office or in writing to 
the Department of Employment 
Secureity in Montpelier* The 
best practice Is to make the 
request in writing and keep a 
copy. It Is-advisable to have 
an attorney at this point. 

The Board's hearing is conduce 
ted in Montpelier. The Employ¬ 
ment Security Board (ESB) will 
not hear any new evidence that 
wasn't brought up at the Ref¬ 
eree's hearing. Any decision 
of the Board may be appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Vermont 
The Supreme Court will- not 
consider any new issues that 
weren't brought before the 
Employment Security Board. 


APPEALING TO THE SUPREME COURT 

Appeals to the Supreme Court 
must be filed with the Clerk 
of the Employment Security 
Board within thirty ( 30 ) days 
of the Board's notice of dec¬ 
ision. The Supreme Court will 
decide on- the issues you are 
appealing and order benefits 
paid to you if you win. If you 
lose, you may have to repay 
benefits* Continue to file 
your weekly claims for benefits 

through your local office for 

the entire period you are ap¬ 

peal ing * You must do this to 
receive "back benefits" should 
a decision be in your favor* 
Most importantly, seek help 
from an attorney In any appeal - 




This article was written by 
Art Snarski, paralegal, 
under the Community Education 
Program of Vermont Legal Aid, 
Inc*, The article has been 
checked for accuracy by 
several VLA attorneys who 
specialize in unemployment 
law* It is intended to be 
a guide to persons who are 
receiving benefits or are 
applying for Unemployment 
Compensation* It will not 
make you an unemployment 
lawyer. If you think you 
are going to have difficulty 
with Unemployment, you should 
consult a lawyer. 
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The myths which surround 
rape have served to cloud 1ts 
real nature. It is diffucult 
to see the crime as one agains 
the person, like aggravated 
assault, and to judge it with¬ 
out traditional prejudices. 
Sexuality has entered a new 
era in which the old standards 
do not always apply, yet many 
of the traditional attitudes 
toward women, sexuality, and 
rape still influence the way 
a rape victim is treated by 
society in general and by the 
legal system, A look at the 
myths and the facts of rape 
is essential to understanding 
why it occurs and how it can 
be reduced. 

For years the belief has 
persisted that rape is a crime 
committed by a stranger who 
lurks in the shadows, waiting 
for a companionless female to 
pass by* It is relative to 
the myth that the man who 
rapes is one who is in dire 
sexual need. Police records 
show that more than half the 
victims who report rape know 
their offenders. The cases 
that the Rutland Rape Crisis 
Team has been involved in 
show that about the same 
>roportlon knew their attacker 
n some way before the incident, 
If the number of rapes that 
are reported to police is 
only one out of three, or as 
some estimate, one out of ten, 
then a large percentage of 
the unreported rapes are 
likely to be by offenders 
known to the victims, since 
there is loss to dot-r a 
v! ct ‘m raped by a complete 
stranger from reporting. This 
would raise the total of 
known offenders enormously, 
perhaps to 80 or 99% of all 
rapes. Concerning the myth of 
sexual "need* 1 as the cause of 
rape, one can say that a sex 
drive is indeed involved-- 
the offender couldn f t function 
without it. However, many 
ather needs and motives are 
important in the act of forcing 


1 an' unwilling woman into a sex-- 
ual act. Studies indicate 
that about 16% of rapists are 
carried and an additional 50 % 

!iave fairly regular partners. 

It has been generally 
relieved that the man who rapes 
acts In a fit of passion: that 
\e suddenly loses control of 
limself, In a study conducted 
>y Menachem Amir, it was shown 
:hat 58% of the single rapes 
rcre planned and 90% of the 
proup rapes were planned. In 
a planned rape, the location, 
time, and many other factors 
may be worked out ahead, but 
the victim may be selected 
only a moment before the act. 

When the man is an acquaintance 
rape can be more painful be- 
cause it comes as a betrayal 
of trust. This kind of forced 
sex accounts for about half 
the reported cases. Whether 
a rape is planned or occurs 
spontaneously, however, makes 
little difference In how the 
victim feels: it is still a 
painful and degrading exper- 
1ence, 

One of the most pervasive 
nyths about rape is that the 
offender Is driven to the deed 
by the attractiveness of his 
victim. In the rapes that 
the Team has been Involved with, 
the women have been reported to 
have varied in the "attract!veness 
of their appearance, much as a 
random group of 25-30 women (or 
men) might be expected to differ. 


The most common attire noted is 
blue jeans and a shirt or* sweater. 

In no instances has a woman been 
described as being dressed pro- 
vacatively. The fact is, the 
desire to rape does not depend on 
the desirability of the woman-- 
the man who rapes is attracted by 
her defenselessness. Statistically 
Miss Universe has less chance of 
being raped than the old, the very 
young, the weak, the iso1 a ted, 
and the unprotected. 

Like most myths, that of rape as 
a secret desire of the woman has 
survived because of its usefulness 
to those who support it. One 
aspect of this myth is the idea 
that women are "asking for it" by 
behaving in ways which would not 
be questioned if the person were 
a man. For example, a woman who 
is in a "booze joint" past "1:30" 
is "looking for trouble". Would 
a man in a bar at 1:30 be necessar¬ 
ily be looking for physical/sexual 
abuse? Is it fair, or even reason¬ 
able, to assume that because a 
woman is out late, or is walking 
alone, she is Inviting a violent 
sexual encounter? A woman may 
fantasize an encounter with a 
stranger or a romantic version of 
rough or coerced sex, or she may 
desire sex without guilt. But this 
does not mean she wants to be raped 
any more than a depressed person 
thinking of suicide wants to have 
his throat slit. Rape, by defini¬ 
tion, is an act of brutality: a 
sexual act against a person*s will, 
If you want the truth about 
whether women really desire rape, 
ask a rape victim. No woman who 
has been raped will say yes. 

If you have a question you 
would like to have answered, 
please write to the Voice and we 
will try to give you a reply. If 
you want to talk to a counselor on 
the phone or in person, call 
775-1000* It is a free, 24-hour 
servlce. 


Jeana Abromei t 
Linda Eaton 
Rape Crisis Team 

Ed* note: This is the second 
report from Rutland T s Rape 
Crisis Team* 
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Johnson’s Leathers 
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RUTLAND COUNTY SN0WM0BILERS 

RAISE $b ,tjQ 0 for VAC ... 

The Rutland County Chapter 
of the Vermont AssDelation of 
Snow Travelers recently com¬ 
pleted the annual ride-in ac¬ 
tivities for the benefit of the 
Vermont Achievement Center, 
Raymond Beyette, County Direc¬ 
tor, announced that over $6,800 
has been raised from the two 
day event, Beyette also stated 
that over 500 snowmobilers re¬ 
presenting the 18 Rutland Coun¬ 
ty Clubs, as well as groups 
from other counties participa^ 
ted. 


NEED ODD JOBS D0HE? 

RENT-A-KID 1 

We have responsible youths, age 
14 to l8 who-are willing to do 
odd jobs in Rutland and sur¬ 
rounding areas at reasonable, 
hourly rates. 

For more information, call 
Green Mtn, Counseling Center 
at 775-1478 between 9:00 AM 
and 5:00 FM weekdays* 

1 XW 
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CORPORATE FARMS: 
FOOD ON 


WHOSE TABLE 


9 


5 Pood is our most basic 
% necessity; and sometimes I 
£ have to sit back and wonder 
* what has happened to us, when 
i the farmer who produces the 
food is going broke growing it 
while the consumer who eats 
S the food is going broke paying 
for it. Somewhere along the 
g; line, what used to be a very 
£ understandable relationship 
| between producer and consumer 
has,been turned into something 
^ e se. 

£ Down in Washington, D*C. there 
§ is a group calling itself the 
b Agribusiness Accountability 
| Project which has put a great 
^ deal of effort into investig- 
£ ating what's gone wrong with 
£ the food producing and dis- 
p tributing arrangements in 

recent years. In the following 
o few paragraphs are some of 
their conclusions: 

£ '"Corporate agriculture's 
g preoccupation with scientific 
f and business efficiency has 
^ produced a radical re-struc- 
£ turing of rural America that 
Jhas been carried into urban 
^America, There has been more 
jg than a n green revolution 11 out 

| there-in the last thirty 

S'years there literally has been 
fa social and economic up¬ 
heaval in the American country- 
‘side. It is a protracted, 

I*violent revolution, and it 
^continues today, % 

?The land-grant college complex 
jfchas been the scientific and 

f * intellectual father of that 
revolution* This public com- 
ijf plex-- composed of colleges of 
^agriculture, agricultural 
experiment stations and State 
extension services--, has put 
its tax dollars, its facilities 

Girl Scout Trek 


Eight lucky girls from 
Rutland cadette troop 326 and 
WeIton cadette troop 365 and 
their leaders will be trav¬ 
eling July 2, to.National 
Center West, a girl scout 
property in Wyoming* The two 
troops received a $4,258*00 
grant from the income of a 
million dollar trust fund 
Mr* DeWitt Wallace presented 
the Girl Scouts of the U*S*A* 
in 1971 . Since 1971 this fund 
has helped qualifying girls 
and their leaders from 95 dif¬ 
ferent councils take part in 
a "Wyoming Trek", 

Mr, DeWitt Wallace and 
his wife Lila Acheson Wallace 
are the co-founders of the 
Readers Dtgest■ They give 
generously to many social, 
medical, cultural and educa¬ 
tional causes, the girl scouts 
being only one of many* 

The Troops 1 original re¬ 
quest from the fund was for 
$3, 5^0.00, but Mr. Wallace 
asked that it be increased so 
that the girls could have the 
opportunity to explore the 
countryside around the Wyoming 
he loves so much* Because of 
the additional funds* a thrfc'e 
day tour of Yellowstone Park 
and a "Fourth of July" Koaeo 
will be part of the itinerary. 
Three big cheers for Mr, Wal¬ 
lace ***** 

The grant carries with it 
a definite formula in which 
the council contributed a pre¬ 
scribed amount,- as do the troop 
md the community also. Troop 
fund raising is already under¬ 
way in the form of the cookie 
sale, 

Anticipation is high, but 
controlled, among the girls be¬ 
cause the final selection of 
participants will not be made 


its manpower, its energies, and 
its throughts almost solely 
into efforts that have worked 
to the advantage and profit of 
large corporations involved in 
agriculture, 

The consumer is hailed as the 
greatest beneficiary of the 
land-grant college effort, but 
in fact consumer interests are 
considered secondarily, if at 
all and in many cases the com- ■ 
plex works directly against the 
consumer. Rural people, inclu¬ 
ding the vast majority of 
farmers, farmworkers, small¬ 
town businessmen and residents, 
and the rural poor are either 
ignored or directly abused by 
the land-grant effort. They 
are the waste products of an 
agricultural revolution de¬ 
signed within the land=grant 
pomples * Today T s urban crisis 
is a consequence of the failure 
in rural America, The land- 
grant complex cannot shoulder 
all of the blame for that fail¬ 
ure, but no single institution, 
public or private, has played 
a more curcial role, 11 (from 
Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times: The 
Failure of the Land-Grant 
College Comples, by Jim 

Hightower) 

Hightower goes on to point out 
how the land-grant complex has 
worked with the large corpor¬ 
ations involved in machinery 
production and food distribut¬ 
ion to re-design the growing 
and processing of food to suit 
their interests - how small 
farms have been told to "get 
big or die"; how chemical 
inputs into agriculture are 
poisoning soil, water, even the' 
food itself; how the "system" 
has worked to discourage any 


until the council selections 
committee interviews on March 
J2. There are 14 girls in the 
two troops and only 8 can be 
chosen. However, one condition 
of the grant is that an alor¬ 
nate trip be held for the girls 
eliminated from the Trek, A 
weekend event in Montreal,' 
Canada or on Nantucket Island 
off Cape Cod are currently 
being considered as the al¬ 
ternative . 

Taken in its entirety, 
the DeWitt Wallace Readers 
Diges t Scholarship grant is 
a wonderful thing. Ho aspect 
has been overlooked, for 
here , even the losers are 
winners,* 

Project Director for 
tje "Wyoming Trek" is 
Mrs*.Judith Swartz, leader 
of the Rutland troop. 

-Marianna Lloyd 


efforts to discover alternatives 
to the corporate takeover of 
agriculture* He even documents 
how a handful of super-corpor¬ 
ations contribute enormous 
amounts to the research coffers 
of USDA and then exert consider¬ 
able control over the direction 
that research takes* 

This is Hightower's conclusion: 

"There is nothing inevi¬ 
table about the growth of 
agribusiness in rural America,, 1 
While this country enjoys an 
abundance of relatively cheap 
food, it is not more food, nor 
cheaper food, and certainly not 
better food than that which can 
be produced by a system of fam¬ 
ily agriculture* And-more than 
food rolls off the agribusiness 
assmebly line-- rural refugees, 
boarded-up business, deserted 
churches, abandoned towns, 
broiling urban ghettoes, and 

dozens of other tragic social 
and cultural costs also are 
products of agribusiness. 

Had the land grant community 
chosen to- put its time, its 
money, its expertise, and its 
technology into the family 
farm, rather than into cor¬ 
porate pockets, then rural 
America today would be a place 
where millions could live and 
work with dignity. 

The colleges have mistaken 
corporate need for national 
need. This is proving to be a 

fatal mistake- not fatal for 

the corporations or the colleges 
but for the people of America* 

It is time to correct that 
mistake, to re-orient the col¬ 
leges so that they will begin 
to act in the public interest*" 


THE RUTLAND VOICE 

Right here in Vermont, there % 
are new efforts stirring for ^ 
food co-operatives, locally- 0 
owned and operated canneries J 
and packing plants, producer- 
to-consumer food sales, all g 
the aspects of a broad-based 5 
effort to decentralize and & 
humanize the present hi^ily £ 
centralized food "industry". p 
The State Extension Service is £ 
beginning to involve itself in $ 
that effort, after years of & 
paying no attention. It will £ 
be interesting to see, as the 5 
land-grant complex Joins into $ 
these local efforts, whether it & 
does so to help or to hinder.* £ 

—I 

★★★★★★★★% 
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There is something you can do £ 
about rising food costs. W 

Plant a garden and grow your | 
own food* If you donJt have ag 
place for a garden where you £ 
live, gardening sites are I 
available through the Commun- ^ 
ity Gardens Project, Sites v 
are located throughout the Cit£ 
of Rutland as well as in the ^ 
surrounding towns in the County 
Even if you f ve never gardened £ 
before, you can raise fresh S 
vegetables this year, Wow is ^ 
the time to sign up for a P 
garden plot* For more infor- £ 
mation, call 775 -Q &78 or £ 

stop in at the Rutland Gppor- | 
tunity Council, 10 Evelyn St*,? 
Rutland* 


■j 
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Rec. Dept. Ignores Kids 


The Rutland Recreation 
Dept, has done it again. No 
thought is given to children 
from all areas of the city. 
Each year less and less is 
offered* We are now down to 
one swimming pool and one 
skating rink. Transportation 
poses a problem to many fam¬ 
ilies throughout the city. 
Even with the public bus 
system, some families cannot 
afford the fare* Sports and 
recreation are very expensive. 

Swimming is less expensive 
but the pool has been put in 
one corner of the city, the 
southeast section. At least 
the old pool was more cen¬ 
trally located* Smaller chil¬ 
dren find the main streets 
hard to contend with and par¬ 
ents do not always have the 
time or a car to transport 
them. 

We now have the same sit¬ 
uation with the public skat¬ 
ing rink. Not so many years 
ago there were three skating 
riks for children from near¬ 


ly every area in the city. 

This year we were blessed 
with only one , the Rotary 
Field rink. The location is 
now towards the northwest * 

The kids didn't even rate a 
hut to-warm themselves, and 
we all know what Vermont win¬ 
ters are like. Putting skates 
on in the cold is hardly a 
pleasant way to have a good 
time. 

Next year the plans are 
for the Pine Hill Park which 
lies at the clty^s outside 
boundaries; The question 

is-——When are . all the 

children in a small city like 
Rutland going to foe taken into 
account? Popular opinion says 
that if kids in this commun¬ 
ity had more to do there would 
be less vandalism and trouble* 
We should all strove tp see 
that our children are- given 
a fair chance to enjoy them¬ 
selves in constructive re- 
creation,— Th(( sta „__ 



ARTHRITIS 


Smiling at their budget, 
which includes provision for 
snake bite kits and finger nail 
polish to combat ticks are 
Hand! Swartz* Mary Ellen King, 
and sisters Theresa and Corrine 
Deering of Rutland cadette 
trpop 326. 


L .. l' ft * * * 



With the cooperation of your 
loca A&P Store, the Vermont 
Cahpter of the Arthritis 
Foundation is holding donation 
days at the five stores in its 
area. May is designated as 
National Arthritis Month and 
our Donation Day is set for 
Wednesday, May 4th, five days 
before Mother's Day, We hope 
you will plan to shop for 
Arthritis on that day. The 
Vermont Chapter helps the 
6 q,G 0G child and adult victims 
of Arthritis in our area by 
providing needed care and 
information* One our of every 
ten Americans is afflicted with 
arthritis* If you want to 
help support the Arthritis 
Foundation and have not been 
contacted to take a Donation 
^leade contact Mrs* 




Maureen Mace - phone (day) 
774-8400 (evening) 438-5144, 

She will be glad to see that 
you receive one. You take your 
card to the A&P, do your shop¬ 
ping and then present the ckrd 
with your name and address on 
it to the checker before she 
checks you out. She keeps the 
card and marks the amount of 
purchase less liquor, cigar¬ 
ettes and sales tax. She then 
marks your sales slip on the 
back with the same amount* 

Where possible, a representative 
of the Arthritis Foundation wli; 
take your sales slip as you 
leave the store. The A&P sends 
the foundation a check for five 
percent of all purchases ex- 
cuding stated items, and we 
sincerely thank them for their 
ge ne r os 11 y ' arid w c oop e r a t ion. 
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Stuffed Clams 

IN THE GREAT 

RUTLAND MALL 
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All thc_‘ latest patterns* 
and materials I 
for I 

knitting and crocheting! 
Complete line* of |* 
irM | / needlepoint 

rjjtt ijL Crewel 

I ( [ Latch hcx)k rugs 

J f v> and pillows 

j Lamb s Yarn Shop* 

I 38 Keml.ifl A\<*. 


77S-SOQ.* 


Various other |j 
handwork matci 


)mer ■ 
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EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 




o&r nuio parts 

133 Woodstock Ave. 
775-2364 Rutland, Vt. 775-2365 

Specializing In Foreign Car Parts 

2volvo VOLKSWAGEN DATSUN 
SAAB TOYOTA 

CASTROL GTX MOTOR OIL 
GABRIEL SHOCKS-HEAVY DUTY, 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Brake Shoes / TRL Disc Pads 
Clutches ff jasngf Filters 
Exhaust ?3c£sE- Ignition 

Discount Pricey 
Fast, Friendlv Service 
A CCMPLF.TF. LINE OF DOMESTIC PARTS 
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GILL’S GILL’S Delicatessen 

crural a i ni77A me 68 STRONGS AVENUE 

bPLClAL F1Z.Z.A Fit RUTLAND, VERMONT 05701 

Tel. 773-7414 

FRESH MADE DOUGH AND SAUCE, PREPARED TO YOUR LIK.NG 

** with thick or thin crust as you request ** 


; Pizza With Cheese: 


Any Combination 0 /Toppings: 

SMALL 

8 inch 

$1.00 

SMALL 

.30 per topping 

jj MEDIUM 

10 inch 

$1.30 

MEDIUM 

.50 per topping 

!LARGE 

12 inch 

$1.60 

LARGE 

.60 per topping 

| GIANT 

15 inch 

$2.30 

GIANT 

.70 per topping 


L 


PEPPERONI, MUSHROOMS, SAUSAGE, GREEN PEPPERS, ONIONS, 
OLIVES, MEATBALL, ANCHOVIES, SALAMI or HOT PEPPERS 

PIZZA MAY BE ORDERED # 

ANYTIME FROM 9:00 A M. to 9:45 P.M. MON. thru SAT. 

*****IF you ARE NOT PLEASED WITH OUR PIZZA 

WE WILL BE HAPPY TO REFUND YOUR MONEY***** 
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THRIFT SHOP OPENS 

The Castleton Community 
Action Group has opened a 
Thrift Store in the basement 
of the Federated Church on 
Main Street in Castleton. It’s 
open Wednesday from noon to 
6 p.m. 

If you have items to donate, 
please drop them off at the 
Thrift Store any Wednesday, 
or contact Mike Gray at the 
Volunteer Programs Office at 
Castleton State College for 
pick-up. 


URGENT REQUEST FOR VOLUNTEERS 

What : Volunteers, mothers, fa¬ 
thers, retired senior citizens, 
college students, anyone with 
a couple of hours a week to 
share. 

Where : l6l Granger St., the 
4 -H Urban Center ' 

When : Monday thru Friday, 
3:00-5:00 p.m. or 6:30-8:00 pm 
Time : 2 hours a week for a 
6-week period 

Areas: Crafts, music, dancing, 
cooking, nutrition, small en¬ 
gines, woodworking, sports, 
art, or any hobby that one 
might like to share 
Who : Volunteers would be asked 
to work with boys and girls 
ages 7-1*+ in groups of 5-6 
children. 

We are a project of the Univ¬ 
ersity of Vermont Extension 
Service and our programs are 
open to all. 

BUDDY SYSTEM 

There are many elderly peo¬ 
ple in this city who could use 
some help . Someone who could 
do their shopping and maybe 
drive them to the doctor. We 
want to find enough interested 
people to make a "buddy system 1 ’ 
work. 

What is a buddy system? 

How would it work? 

One person who has the time 
and transportation may want to 
help one Senior Citizen. By 
keeping it on a one-toone ba¬ 
sis the chances for a friend¬ 
ship to form are pretty good 
and it would only require a 
few hours a month. 

Many peoples* needs could 
be met and many people could 
be made more comfortable and 
heppy. 

If you are one of those 
younger people we are looking 
for, would you please get in 
touch with Nancy Morel (ROC: 

5-0878) or Merry Brewer (Office 
on Aging, 5 - 0486 .) 
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voice needs 7eu 


The Voice is in need of 
people who would like to see 
us become a paper to meet 
everyone's interest and 
needs. 

We need people to write 
different articles written 
from different viewpoints, 
people who would like to 
gain advertising for the 
paper, a typist or two, or 
maybe someone who would like 
to learn about lay-outs and 
the like. 

Understand, we are looking 

for volunteers,- people 

who would like to see the 
community pulled closer to¬ 
gether. 

Please don't think- 

"Well, I'.d really like to do 
this, but there will be many 
others ready, willing, and 
able." That doesn't happen. 

Step forward and let yourself 
be counted as a concerned 
citizen of Rutland County. 

See you next month 
If you are interested, call 
either Michael Brown at home 
after work at 287-9574, or 
Nancy Morel at home after 5 , 
at 775 - 2805 . 

You can try the Voice phone 
We are sometimes there, not 
often: that number is 775-0471 
Or drop a message through the 
mail slot at our office, 

142 1/2 West Street. (Between 
Louras* and Fruitland.) 

VOICE needs yen’ 
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Rutland Womens Town Meeting 


JOHNNYS 

RANOSTAND 
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Pete Chilos, at Johnnys Grandstand, picks f| 
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Your local bartender knows 
his baseball like the back of 
a beer bottle, It’s part of 
his job to know last nights 1 
scores* the current stats, and 
the shape that the pennant 
races are taking. Big league 
baseball is the talk of every 
bar during the summer season 

and the barkeep’s do some bit 
of talking, He’s got to have 
an answer when someone asks* 

11 How 1 s Fiske doing lately?". 

How many patrons would he have 
left if his reply was, r, I don’t 
follow the game m 9 1 prefer 
tennis/'? Zilch, that's how 
many. A love for baseball is 
a prerequisite for the job. 

We polled some of these 
aproned experts to find out 
their picks for the 1977 
major league season. Place 
your bets accordingly; 

The American League West ; 

Wo one gave a damn who won 
this division. Whoever event¬ 
ually did (most picked Kansas 
City) happen to win, would get 
massacred in the playoff by 
the winner of: 

The American League East : 

This is the division that bar¬ 
room brawls are made of. 

This may be Red Sox country, but 
the Yankees are impressing the 
aprons off the bartenders, 

Ed Pentkowski went with the 
Red Sox over the "damn Yankees"* 
"If Fiske gets going, Yaz will 
come through and so will the 
pitching. TT 

John Bove, at Boves Grill, 
picked the Yankees, ^because 
everyone else is for Boston," 
Better start wearing your hard 


=3t> 

hat, John* i 

Over at Johnnys Grandstand, j 

Pete Chilos stunned the 20 
regulars at the bar by declaring 
his pick, 1T the N.Y, Yankees", i 

Pete will be hearing about that 1 

one for a long time. His "heart 
is with the Sox* but his head is 1 
with the Yanks (a better club 
over the season);' You may get 
to read about Pete in the updated 
version of "Profiles in Courage", 1 
At the Wobbly 11, the four 
bartenders split; one Yankee, 
two Sox, and one....Be troit 
Tigers. Wally Sabotka’s an old 
Motor City boy and Just can’t 
lose the faith, you understand. 

Big Bob Liseinsky declared ' 

The Carriage Room to be "Yankee 
country", Pertaining to the 
arguments within the Bomber 
organization, he felt ,"Stein- 
brenner (the owner) knows that 
Martin"s a very capable manager 
,*.who can put the players to- 
gether," 

The Pour Houses’ Stan Grabow- 
ski, a long standing Yankee fan, 

(a Mickey Mantle worshipper) 
went 


The Rutland Women’s Town 
Meeting, held May J, 1977 sit 
the Rutland Tom Elementary 
School, was attended by over 
120 Rutland area women. As a 
time for women of many differ¬ 
ent backgrounds to join together 
and share common concerns, the 
meeting was successful. In 
other ways it was a dismal fail¬ 
ure. 

The Rutland meeting was one 
of 6 regional meetings to be 
held in Vermont. A group of lo¬ 
cal women volunteered time and 
energy for its planning, working 
with limited funds and a number 
■ of restrictions. The $750 grant 
for the Rutland region came from 
a total appropriation of $2b»0OG 
received by Vermont for the pur¬ 
pose or hoi a mg a statewide 
conference ror women, had inLb 
money not been so misused by 
those involved in planning the 
state conference, the Rutland 
meeting might have been immens¬ 
ely more succussful. 

Besides the political aspects, 
the Rutland womens 1 meeting was a 
good experience. More information 
could have been made available on 
services for Rutland women, and 
it would have been a good time foi 
demonstrating local women’s music 
and crafts. But all in all, local 
planners are to be commended. 

Free child care was available, 
space was adequate, and workshops 
were well attended and interesting 
Topics included; the older woman, 
legal issues, health ca^e, alter¬ 
native life styles, women in. the 
labor market, and the single 
parent. The openness and genuine 
concern were exciting, .Had I not 
known something of the back round 
and intent of the meeting, I would 
have been more than happy with the 
day. As it was; however, the 
meeting added to the frustrations 
I had left at the state conference 

Congress appropriated similiar 
sums of money to each of the 50 
states and the territories. Its 1 
purpose was to provide a vehicle 
for women to get together on a 
regional basis to decide on and 
prioritize their needs. These 
lists of priorities would then 
be brought to and voted on at a 
national conference, to be held 
In Dallas, Texas in the fall of 
1977. Delegates would be chosen 
at each of the state conferences 
(Vermont has 12), and would be 
sent to Balias with part of the 
money appropriated to the states. 
In Dallas, the delegates will 


sion and the 1 1/2 hours for 
voting was not enough to discuss 
even 1/3 of the concerns*. Had 
the regional meetings been held 
first so that women could meet 
in small groups to decide their 
needs, the state meeting could 
hav£ been more productive. It 
seems like things were done 
backwards. 


The workshops at the Rutland 
meeting allowed both socializing 
and serious discussion. This 
could have been the ideal setting 
for creating firmly defined res¬ 
olutions, As it was, resolution 
making was minor. In part, this 
was a result of poor organization 
by the state conference planners 
who gave direction to the local 
women organizers. But even if 
resolutions had been a part In 
the regional plan, they would 
have been useless, having nowhere 
to go because the state conference 
had already been held. 

The numbers of women at the 
state conference made It difficult 
to meet those with similiar con¬ 
cerns. The regional meeting 
allowed for this.. Here many women 
discovered their concerns were not 
unique. Friendships and future 
plans were made. This could have 
created a strong voice for the 
Rutland women at the state confer¬ 
ence, had the regional meeting 
been held first. Were the state 
planners afraid of this? 



with the Bombers, naturally T l£ discuss the resolutions put forth 
*..* t_ _ * \ by the states anrt +-1^™ 


National League: Not much in¬ 
terest here. Everyone felt that 
the L,A. Dodgers would retain 
their lead. Bob LIscinsky 
thought Cincinatti would "put 
some pressure on" though. The 
Pirates were the favorites in 
the Eastern division, Stan 
Qrabowski liked the way that 
they "were swinging their bats," 
Finally the World Series picks if 
Stan G,, Pete C. Bob L., and 5 
John B. went with the Yankees and! 
Dodgers. Each had the Yanks to | 


continued on Pg. 8 


A lot of money was spent on 
Vermont’s women, with less than 
adequate results. Our delegates 
will ha/e only their personal 
views to give at the national 
conference, views which hardly 
represent all Vermont’s women, 

I am angry that our voices will 
not be heard* 

Women of diverse backrounds 
attended the Rutland meeting,so 
that represensitive decisions 
on issues could have bean made 
If these decisions on issues 
-on 1-1 ha bean brought to 
Montpelier -and voted on by women 
from all over the state, "the 
results would have bean much mor^ 
meaningful P 

Our delegates should be going 
to Dallas with our decisions dir¬ 
ecting their motions. What hap¬ 
pens at the national conference 
may affect Vermont’s women for 
many years to come. It is a 
shame that this chance to -control 
our o wn de 31 La !e s wa s , 3 ome whe re 
along the line, taken away, 
-Michelle Pellaud 


! 


by the states and arrange them In 
order of significance. The final 
package of prioritized resolute 
Ions will then go back to Gong* 
ress for deliberation and, hope¬ 
fully, the beginning of solutions. 
It is in the area of creating 
and voting on resolutions that 
Vermont’s conferences have failed. 

The first failure was in the 
decision to hold the state-wide 
conference first. Held in Feb¬ 
ruary of this year, at Vermont 
College in Montpelier, this one- 
day affair was attended by over 
1,000 Vermont women. Workshops 
were too large to permit discus¬ 
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Kick Valente, an Italian Club Oldtimer, rolls a shot 
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BOCCE 




It's Monday night s tournament 
night, at the bocce courts out 
behind the Italian Club on 
Grove St. Thirty men are playing 
bocce, At laast thirty more a^e 
watching, drinking, and shouting 
advice from around the parimeter 
oT the three dirt courts* On 
Monday night particularly the 
game Is hotter and the blood runs 

quicker through the bodies of the 
young and old men. The players 
concentrate hard, between runs to 
to the bar Iaside the club, and 
the pace of the bocce and beer 
picks up as the evening wears on* 

I*vs got the impression that if 
someone was to ground up bocce 
balls into flakes and market it 
as a cereal, these guys would 
eat it for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner* Hammer lonetti, the 
groundskeeper, doesn't play on 
Monday night; "It's too serious, 
no fun* 11 ’The honor of being the 
best bocce club in the city is at 
stake and anyone who doesn't want 
the top might as well stay homo* 
Tonight the big action is 
on Center Court where the young 
kids (Boves JS) are taking on the 
Old timers ” It's a classic contest 
and;, in the first game of two, 
the Boves 5 are punting the screws 
to the old guys* A young fella 
(age 32) studies the positions 

of the balls at the far end of the 
court, takes a breath, and fires 
a 11 rawhide" down over the dirt, 
a shot which smacks off the back 
wall and dribbles towards the 
"polleen 1 . With short quick hops 
he chases after the ball, waving 
it closer to the target* Next, 
an Oldtimer ambles over for a 
shot* He looks the situation 
over, summoning the memories of 
40 years of bocce rolls, crouches, 
and deftly tosses his wooden ball 
down court* The ball has too 
much speed and ^olls past the 
intended target* He strolls down, 
hunched a bit, to Join the others. 
The next shot he gets will be 
right on the money. The lights 
are turned on and the game pro** 
coeds more or less in this manner, 
bask and forth, shot matching 
shot, on into the night* As each 
game continues the atmosphere 
becomes more dense, the shousiig 
louder, the drinking faster, the 
waving more frantic* Serious 
bocce played here for fun* 

Quido N-otte says that the 
Oldtime rs are the best bocce 
players 'around., "They're right 

from Italy" and know the game 
better than any three young 
guys put together* Tonight 
they're matched against novices, 
"who've hardly played before.' 1 
(one of the novices says he's 
been playing for 9 years). 

Quido knows his business, He is 
president of the Italian club* 

He is the Commander and Chief 
back in Che courts, giving rul¬ 
ings, taking measurements, scold¬ 
ing excessively rowdy players. 


Picking up bottles, tidying, 
giving advice. Tills Is his back¬ 
yard and he is the host* He's 
the boss of bocce and either 
you celleve it or take a hike 
down the block, pal. He is not 
at all mean, nor extremely big, 
but somehow he keeps order 
among all the shouting* 

Quido explains the basics of 
the game: 

There are two teams, each with 
5 players. The first person rolls 
rolls a small white ball-the 
pollaen (about the size of a golf 
ball)- down the length of the 
30 ft. court (13 ft* wide with 
1 ft* wooden walls surrounding) 

He then takes his bocei ball 
(a 4in* wooden sphere colored 
red or black) and rolls it, try¬ 
ing to get close to the polleon* 
The opposing team rolls, again 
trying for the polioon. The game 
continues with each person tak¬ 
ing a turn, depending on which 
team is closest after each roll 
(ii which case the other team, 
the non-clowest,rolls). You can 
opt to roll gently, to position 
in close; or "rawhide",playing 
the carom off the back wall; or 
spike, throwing fast to hit the 
other teams ball away; or "butch* 
try to break up the whole mess. 
After everyone has rolled,the 
pcincs are counted for the team 
nearest the polleon, Any of 
their balls count which are clos¬ 
er than the closest ball of the 
opposition. The game continues 
until one team scores 12 points* 
Bocce 3 : 50 ms to be a combination 
of bowling and horseshoes, with 
a XIttl 5 billiards thrown in* 

The game is Italian, capital I, 
a traditional game played tonight 
with as much fervor as it was 
played generations ago. The men 
here have Bocce Roots growing out 
of their ankles. 


Quido runs off to measure some 
shots. He's the only one here 
with a tape measure. John Chloffl 
Chieffi, vice president of the 
Italian club, is talking about 
the popularity- of the game* He's 
been around for 33 years and feels 
that there has been an increase 
in the games' appeal to younger 
people. People play bocce here 
every night of the week and 
Sunday afternoon. During the 
day, kids can come down to play, 
working on their rolls until they- 
re old enough and good enough to 
hit the big leagues* Sitting next 
to John, Ham le c Ionetti explains 
that tjis Job an oat Is keeping the 
weeds down and packing the court 
flat* The club doesn't have a 
roller for trie groundskeeper* but 
he manages pretty well. 

Back on the court the second 
of the B ove 3 - Old timers ganrtea 
Is in progress (Bovas took the 
first), Marty, of Bovs 3 , has 
been a little noisier than the 
norm tonight, and he is now tak¬ 
ing some heat from the opposition 
and onlookers for holding up the 
play. Naturally, he responds to 
the jibes with his own verbal 
bravado, calling for bets, threat¬ 
ening hecklers, and holding up 
play even more. The game comes 
to a standstill as the shouting, 

Marty vs* Everyone, gets louder. 

The oldsr Oldtimers seem to enjoy 
Martys' antics, but the others ar- 
are not pleased with him and pour 

on the abuse. "This continues ^ _ _ 

until Quids swoops in,threatening Foreign Motor Car A Body Service 

Marty with ejection, Martys' *■ ■- —— v ^ 

defense is noticatly weaker again-, R>D . ^ T ,- M LIWE RD . 

TEL. (802) 775-3418 


pressure, 

I ask Quido if he's ever kicked 
anyone out before, "No",he says, 
but he's threatened an awful lot. 

The Qldt imars are mellowing 
throughout "the game and their 
experience is coming through, 
pulling them past the brash 
upstarts who managed to spurt 
to victory in the first game* 

The youth has flashed past its 1 
peak and the old guys are glid¬ 
ing in towards the winners 1 
circle* 12 points- game over. 

The Bayes 3 and the Oldtimers 
ha ve split" the two ga mos. 

Marty is hugging a few of the 
older men and everyone Is shak¬ 
ing hands on the fine game* The 
heat is down: all is forgiven 
for the time being. Everyone 
walks Into the Italian club for 
some d-nhks and talk, 'The 
courts are emptv, except for a 
few men discussing the night's 
action and Quido, finishing his 
nightly icour, picking up str*y 
bottles and depositing them in 
their proper dace, 

SB 
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st Quidos' order and, finally, 
Marty stoops and tosses the ball. 
The shot is way off. He mopes 
down the court, hurting from the 
harrassment* The next two shots 
marty will take are near perfect, 
Ha can still toss them under 
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RUTLAND VOICE 

14-2 1/2 West St, 

Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(80?) 775-0471 
Evenings: 

483-2813 

287-9574 

775-2805 

The Rutland Voice is a non¬ 
profit community newspaper * 
published monthly, except Aug¬ 
ust, It is run by volunteers 
and suppprted by contributions > 
advertising, and subscriptions* 
The p^per Is free * but we need 
your subscriptions to survive* 
Subscriptions are 


Staff for this issuer 
Stephen Baumann 
Melissa Brown 
Michael Brown, 

Alan BieGerman 
W* Knight 
Mike Hutton 
Nancy Morel 
Arthur Johnson 
Beverlyh2a.ee ski 
Gladys Stevens 
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THE LEGAL EAGLE 

HOW FDR inn Bill IOUEITORS GO ? 


One of the most frequent 
complaints involving low income 
or middle income persons is 
harassment by bill collectors* 
Vitually everyone buys on credit 
nowadays and many people find 
themselves unable to pay promptly 
because of limited income* 

There are also people who are 
dissatisfied with the product 
they have purchased and don’t 
want to pay for defective or 
unsuitable merchandise. Then, 
there is a group of people who 
overextend themselves, largely 
because of the lure of easy 
credit , who will never T^e able 
to pay off their debts, n Finally 
we all forget to pay some bills 
once in a while, and thus allow 
an account to become overdue. 

The net result is that vir¬ 
tually everyone has received 
nasty letters or phone calls 
from creditors (people to whom 
money is owed) demanding prompt 
payment. No one would argue 
that creditors have the right 
to receive payment of what is 
owed. The question is: how far 
can a bill collector go? 

There are generally three 
stages in bill collection. 

First, the creditor begins to 
send letters (called "dunning 
letters") to the deptor asking 
for payment. These become pro¬ 
gressively less polite until the 
creditor begins to threaten to 
"turn the account over for coll¬ 
ection" or to take "legal actionl 1 
Assuming nane of these letters 
work, the account is given to a 
collection-agency. The agency 
then begins to make calls which 
are distinctly impolite. The 
calls may be frequent and may 
come at inconvenient times 
If the agency is reputable, it 
will usually go only so far, 
and then will return the account 
uncollected or refer the account 
to a lawyer. Oftentimes, the 
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lawyer will then write letters 
demanding payment or threatening 
suit. Usually after all steps 
have failed will a lawsuit begin. 

Not all collectors are reput¬ 
able or scrupulous. Some of the 
tactics of these collectors are 
shocking indeed. For instance, 
one woman went to her lawyer for 
advice after she received a post¬ 
card reading, "Joanne. Emergency- 
death in family, call Joe at xxx" 
Joanne called immediately only 
to find that Joe was a collector. 
The reasons this card was sent 
were quite simple. First, Joanne 
had no phone and could not be 
harrassed by telephone. Second, 
the collector wanted to be sure 
that the address he had for 
Joanne was correct. Thus, she 
was now exposed to the poss- 
iblity of personal visits. 

This tactic was also a very 
powerful indication that the 
agency was serious and would 
make Joanne r s life miserable un¬ 
less she payed up. 

Another situation involved 
a woman who was called by the 
"state police" and told that she 
would be arrested within 48 hours 
unless she paid a bill. The 
"state police" turned out to be 
a New York collection agency. 

When a collector calls, rem¬ 
ember several things. First, 
it is your phone. If you don’t 
like what you hear, hang up. It 
is one thing for a collector to 
call to discuss the matter. It 
Is quite another to get a call 
which is abusive and harassing. 
If you are threatened with jail 
or arrest, you know that the 
caller is full of bunk. There 
are no debtor’s prisons in 
Vermont. 

Second, the person you are 
speaking to is only doing a job. 
If he/she sounds determined, 
it is all part of the act. Col¬ 
lection agencies often utilize 


scripts to meet frequent respon 
ses by debtors. For example, 
the fallowing is a short excerpt 
from a manual once used by the 
American Collector’s Association. 

" Some of the situations you 
will meet are; 

a. Some debtors will offer to 
make partial payments,,. All 
payment plans with the debtor 
should leave the Impression that 
you are really doing him a spec¬ 
ial favor and that he dare not 
violate your confidence.,,, 

c. Occasionally a debtor will 
hang up on you. Immediately 
dial again with a firm voice 
saying something to the effect, 
"If you hang up on me again, it 
will cost you plenty, 11 ,... 

d. If you feel that you are get¬ 
ting nowhere with the debtor, you 
may want to "turn over 1 ’ the cal] 
to another person who will take 
an entirely different approach. 

In telephone collection, the 
telephone turn over is expressed 
"T.O," The new voice on the phone 
is often an important sounding 
one with the title "Manager", 

This tactic could be used more 
oft^n than it is." 

Thus, the collector who sounds 
so formidable may only be read¬ 
ing a script. Why get so upset? 
Say that you don’t want to talk 
about it and hang up. The 
collector doesn’t lose sleep 
on your account. You shouldn’t 
lose sleep over him/her. This is 
not to say that you should for¬ 
get about your debts. Rather, 
it Is to say that you should 
decide the course you follow in 
paying your bills. If you really 
cannot pay, you should seek 
counselling. 

Finally, if you feel abused 
or harassed, there are rules 
governing collectors. They are 
found in Attorney General’s Rule 


OF 104 and oan be obtained from 
the Attorney General’s Office, 
Briefly, they forbid the follows| 
Ing: 

l) Threats of violence. 

2 }Threats to accuse a debtor 
falsely of fraud. 

3 ) Conduct by the collector which) 
subjects the debtor to ridicule. 

4) Threats of arrest, 

3) Use of obscene or abusive lang-) 
uage, 

6 ) Calling outside the debtor’s 
normal waking hours, 

7) Calling too often, 

8 ) Calling the debtor at work if 
the debtor has asked that this 
not be done. 

9 ) Calling relatives other than 
the spouse or parents of a minor| 

10 ) Calling the employer of the 
debtor prior to judgement. 

Further, a collection agency] 
may not: 

1) Use a name other than Its rea^ 
name. 

2 TFalsely tell a debtor that it 
has damaging information about 
the debtor. 

3 )Falsely represent that it is 
connected with the government. 

Lastly, if the debtor has a 
lawyer who writes a creditor and 
asks that the creditor cease all 
direct correspondence with the 
debtor, the creditor must deal 
only with the lawyer and not 
with the debtor personally. 

If you feel that you are 
being abused, call a lawyer or 
the Attorney General’s Office on 
Consumer Fraud in Burlington. 
Don’t let the collector get on 
your nerves or get you down. If 
you do, you are playing their 
game. Pay your bills. But ^ou 
should decide if you need to pay 
for you encyclopedia or for your 
fuel first, 

-Alan Biederman- 
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CITY HALL: NO VOTE ON NUKES 


**SHALL THE forfSfRUCTION 

AND OPERATION OP COMMERCIAL 
NUCLEAR REACTORS, OR ANY OTHER 
NUCLEAR FACILITY, AND THE 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE, OR 
DISPOSAL OP RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
FROM SUCH REACTORS BE EXCLUDED 
PROM THE LAND, AIR, OR WATER 
OF THE CITY OF RUTLAND?(WITH 
THE EXCEPTION OF RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIALS FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES ) 

For the past two years this 
nation has re-hashed the princi¬ 
ples on which the original 13 co¬ 
lonies were established. One ex¬ 
ample of a reversal, in the, 

‘ ha Mortal 1 trend took place in the 
Rutland City Council Chambers on 
May],31977 at 5: 15 p.m, 
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The question before the Board 
of Alderman that day was not one 
of debate between pro-nuclear vs, 
anti-nuclear people. The issue 
was indeed shall the voters have 
a right to vote on a question 
that was petitioned by over 30 G 
legal voters In Rutland City. 

Before the vote was taken by 
the Board members, three of them 
had expressed to this writer a 
"nay" response to the Issue based 
on their own preference for nu¬ 
clear power. Another Alderman 
said that he would vote against 
the question because he was wor¬ 
ried about the impact on the 
school tax issue. On a roll- 
call vote, the Board, by an 8-2 
decision, denied the petitioners 
the right to place a critical 
question before the Rutland vo¬ 
ters in June, 

There Is an ever-increasing 
feeling in the land on the part 
of the individual citizen that 


his or her vote has little ef¬ 
fect on decisions in government. 

.Perhaps this is true. We see in 
this very City projects under 
construction that the average 
person had no say on. Voters 
last November went to the polls 
in the Green Mt, State and ended 
up with a Lt. Governor who re¬ 
ceived 1500 votes less than his 
opponent. 

This writer cannot help but 
feel that the freedom of choice 
and expression of the taxpayer 
was so blatanly violated by self- 
serving politicians. The mem¬ 
bers of the Board’of Aldermen 
are public servants. They should 
be sensitive to the wishes of 
their constituents. It should 
also be noted here that the IVla- 
yor of this fine City could have 
quietly placed this question be¬ 
fore the voters. In,June. Gilbert * 
uodnlck chose’instead to dfscohb- 
age voter participation in a 
special election. 



Poor government is the fault 
of the masses, I close this ar¬ 
ticle with a quote from the Gen¬ 
eral Court cf Massachusetts, 
1 776. 

It is a maxim that in every 
government, there must exist 
somewhere, a supreme, sovereign, 
absolute and uncontrollable 
power; but this power resides 
always in the body of the peo¬ 
ple; and it^never vas, or can 
be delegated to one man or a 
few; the Creator has never 
given to men a right to vest 
others with authority over them, 
unlimited either in duration 

or degpe^.-" v .. , . ,-,v 

-Thomas F. Terenzini, 
Rutland, Vermont 
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Bints from the Model Garage 


Peter slipped into his RED- 
SOX -WHO LOVES YA, BABY T -Shirt; 
he wondered how things would go 
that day. He got a quart of milk 
out of the fridge, which became 
his breakfast. He went out the 
door with a burp, and, yanking 
some keys out of his pocket, he 
felt electricity in the air. 

He had Just put a lot of work into 
his chromed and creaky 1958 
Shiekmobile. Would he be able 
to drive Shieky after today? 

He was mighty nervous. It was 
the last- day on his inspection 
sticker. 

Although Vermont vehicle in¬ 
spection laws are uniform through 
out the State, Shiek had flunked 
badly at some stations and almost 
passed in other stations. Peter 
had an idea where to go now. He 
headed Shieky toward the Model 
Garage where he knew the propri¬ 
etor, Gus. The slippery auto 
wheeled up to the garage. He 
got out and gave a long, loving 
look down the never-ending rear 
fender. Crossing his fingers 
and toes, he went into the shop. 
Gus saw the portly patron enter 
and dropped his coffee cup on 
the shop floor. Pete was a bit 
embarrassed. His pal Gus felt 
put on the spot. You see, a mo¬ 
tor vehicle inspector risks re¬ 
vocation of his Vermont drivers * 
license if he knowingly puts a 
sticker on a car or truck which 
will not pass inspection require¬ 
ments . 

"Ah, I know what ya want, 
gimme the keys," griped Gus. The 
Shiekmobile could barely fit into 
the Model Garage, but autos must 
be inspected in the garage. 

"Ah, maybe s'not too bad, 
eithah," grumped Gus. He opened 
the driver’s door and it didn't 
fall off the hinges —a big im¬ 
provement over the pre-fix-up 
Shiekmobile. Doors that close 
or open only with great difficulty 
are illegal. Any rusted through 
areas in the passenger compart¬ 
ment, including the trunk, are 
strictly illegal. But Peter had 
taken care of that will pop ri- 
vtets and some sheet metal pro¬ 
cured at the local dump. 

Of course, all the lights on 
the outside of the car have to 
work (no broken lenses either) 
and those Shiekmobiles have so 
many lights. It took Gus 3 cups 
of coffee and half a pack of cig¬ 
arettes just to check all of them. 
They all worked. 



The author points out a trouble spot 
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Meanwhile, Pete had moseyed 
out into the cluttered office to 
find the coke machine. He was 
a "Tab" fiend and couldn't do 
without it. Gino, a trucker 
friend, once told Pete that soda 
was a good window-washing solu¬ 
tion. After that, Pete used so¬ 
da exclusively in cleaning the 
windows of the’Shiekmobile. It 
did work well—got his windows 
squeaky clean. But it also ate 
the Niagara Falls sticker off his 
rear window and that broke his 
heart. He'd gotten that sticker 
when he was with his old girl¬ 
friend, Lucille, one hot day back 
in '63. Just as well that it was 
gone, since you're not supposed 
to have anything pasted on the 
windows except in an area on the 
right side of the windshield not 
more than 4 " high by 12" wide. 

A shiekmobile is an incredibly 
large auto, and Gus wanted to be 
sure about them. By law, a car 
must be able to stop in a straight 
line within its length at 20 mph 
and the brake pedal shouldn't go 
any farther than 3/4 of the way 
to the floor. Brake linings and 
hydraulic lines should be in good 
condition. The handbrake's got 
to work, too. If the brakes are 
really suspect on a car, the in¬ 
spector carr take it out on the 
road and test it. 

Gus was excited about how well 
the car was going through the in¬ 
spection. Pete was nervously 
reading an article on Vermont au¬ 
to inspection. "Tires should have 
at least l/l6" of tread measured 
at the center of the tread." 

rwwwwww W'W WWWWWW' 


"Suspension parts must not have 
excessive free play, for the sake 
of safety as well as State in¬ 
spection. The horn has to work." 

Lastly, the exhaust system 
must not leak. To check this 
yourself, just take a few folds 
of a rag in the palm of your hand. 
Start your car and put the rag 
tightly over the end of the tail¬ 
pipe. You should feel some pres¬ 
sure against your hand and you 
shouldn't hear the exhaust gases 
being diverted out any other holes 
in the exhaust system. If your 
system is exceptionally tight, 
you'll hear the engine faltering 
after a short time. 

Meanwhile, back at the Model 
Garage, Pete put down his reading 
and padded into the shop. Peer¬ 
ing through the door, his heart 
leapt as if he were a weary Pil¬ 
grim viewing Mecca for the first 
time. There was Gus laughing, 
scraping off the old inspection 
sticker and licking the new one 
to put it on. Everyone was all 
smiles and even Shieky seemed to 
raise the edges of his venerable 
bumpers. Now Pete knows all the 
basics necessary to put a car 
through inspection. 

So give your Shiekmobile a 
brief check over before you go 
to inspection. It will save you 
time and it could save you a few 
bucks as well. 

-Ernie Clerihew 
(Note: Ernie C. is a car 
mechanic. If we twist his arm 
enough, he may write a column on 
car mechanics each month.) 



OUTDOORS 
Biking 

If your planning a long bike 
trip, there's a few things you 
should equip yourself with before 
peddling off down the road. 

A good strong pair of legs 
would come in handy. Novice 
cyclers beware: don't over-est¬ 
imate your ability. If your new 
to the sport, subtract 20 miles 
from your first long distance 
attempt (ie.-think you want to 
go 80 miles, go 60 instead). 
You'll probably be a lot happier 
in the long ride. Also remember 
to pace yourself and keep peddle 
revolutions constant. Don't 
spurt ahead and then dawdle ar¬ 
ound later. 

Here are some pretty impor¬ 
tant accessories to bring along 
on your bike trip; 

1 - A 6in. adjustable wrench- 
for repairs 

2 - Tire irons- for changing 
flats 

3 - A spare tube and a pump 

4 - A bike pack which goes on 
your bike, rather than a back 
pack, which goes on your back. 
Wearing a back pack will put 
pres/ure on your lungs, and 
you'll need all the lungs you 
can get. Keep the pack as light 
as possible. 

5 - A water bottle is a nice 
luxury, as are peanuts, candy, 
or any quick energy food. 

You should be pretty well 
set now. Good luck and may all 
your rides be downhill. 

***Rick Francis*** 

-R.F. operates the Sports 
Peddler in Rutland. 
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The Rutland Road Club will 
begin Sunday morning bike tours 
in Mid-June. Plans call for 4 
tour groups to travel different 
routes each week. Each group 
will have a leader and the dis¬ 
tances will vary (from 40 miles 
to 80 miles). Anyone who'd like 
to come along contact the Sports 
Peddler on N. Main St. 


Nixon On T.V. 


If I were to pick one person 
who did the most damage to this 
country in my lifetime, it 
would unquestionably be Richard 
Nixon. Merely hearing Nixon 
speak caused an emotional re¬ 
sponse in me so strong that I 
didn't hear what the man said. 

I watched the first Nixon- 
Frost interview, even though 
I resented the gimmickry of 
the program, and decided that 
if I was going that far I'd 
try to listen to him with an 
unbiased ear. As I watched 
him, I became aware that I had 
never before viewed him as a 
person, but only as a despic¬ 
able president. 

Nixon's confident demeanor 
and sincere logic facinated me. 
My reactions to him as a per¬ 
son rather than as an impeached 
President astounded me. It 
shouldn't have been necessary 
for me to agree with him to 
feel his emotions. I could not 
listen to what he had been say¬ 
ing during Watergate. I didn't 
see clearly then what I now con¬ 
sider true. Nixon didn't have 
a chance to be understood be¬ 
cause the media was biased. 

It became clear to me how 
much Richard Nixon believes in 
this country's legal system and 
its system of justice. He 
thinks it works and he believes 
he is not guilty because he did 
not violate the technicality of 

1 ♦ » * / » •-. t c v * * \ v , •> 



1 KNOW WHAT I MEANT TO SAY> 

/ said what 1 knew to do, i di6 
WHAT ( SAID I MEANT, I MEANT WHAT 
I KNOW I SAID, AND I KNEW NOTHING’ 



the law. To him, truth. Justice 
and equality have meaning, only 

insofar as the law defines them 
I believe the idea of these 
words have lost their meaning 
for the man, and to me this is 
a tragedy. But it is no less 
tragic for any one of us who 
have also forgotten what the 
ideals of the Constitution and 
equal Justice are all about. 

It seems to me Richard Nix¬ 
on is a man reflecting his time. 
I see him as quite a pathetic 
figure. This does not imply 
lack of culpability for his ac¬ 
tions. I think it took a Wat¬ 
ergate for people to become 


aware of the injustice that con 
tinues even now. The real tra¬ 
gedy occurs if people believe 
that the corruption typified by 
Watergate has stopped because 
Nixon is out of office. 

Nixon does hold responsibil¬ 
ity for the Watergate cover-up. 
But he was not "tried fairly", 
and he was virtually impeached 
because people would not stand 
for the lies anymore. And cer¬ 
tainly there were lies. But 
not in Nixon's mind. He was' 
living by the letter of- the law 
protecting his friends, and 


trying to prevent us from know¬ 
ing the truth. He believed it 
would cause more damage than 
the pettiness of the deed war¬ 
ranted. His lack of faith in 
the people to accept the truth 
spelled his own doom. 

We have cause to worry when 
people try to protect us from 
the truth. If we are unable 
to separate the truth from the 
lies, we can have no basis on 
which to make a fair judgment. 
The forum for the truth to be 
presented needs to remain open, 
as do the minds of each of us, 
if the facts, sometimes dis¬ 
tasteful, are going to be 
assessed to provide the basis 
for a judgment. Even*Richard 
Nixon has the right to be lis¬ 
tened to fairly. 

-Jeanie Swaritko 
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Top Tips from Pro Browers 


(for a great garden) 


Lane* Jnd. Press/cpf 


There is no ancient gentlemen 
but gardeners. * they hold up 

Adams ' profess!on fl -Shakespeare 
(Stratford on Avon) 

TI If you want to have a good 
garden, put your foot through 
the TV and throw the beer bottle 
away/ 1 - J.J, Squire 

Tinmouth 


Your garden may be an absolute 
delight or a pain in the neck. 

Odds are that there are some 
things that you could learn 
from other gardeners that could 
help you get a better yield from 
your effort. The RUTLAND VOICE 
has gone straight to the top to 
find some hot tips for growing 
a great garden. We've asked the 
experts, the people who make 
their living by growing great 
gardens (some of which are 20 
acres large). Here are some 
suggestions from the profess¬ 
ionals; 

GORDON WHITE (White T s Farmstand 
in Clarendon) felt that the best 
tip for the home gardener was 
"fellowship with other gardensrs- 
1isten to others and try some¬ 
thing new." Also it is Im¬ 
portant to get a good reliable 
source of seeds, (Agway, Harris, 

& Stokes are his own favorites) 

ANDY SNYDER (of Florence) stressed 
the importance of good varieties 
of seeds, especially with toma¬ 
toes, "Get a good canning 
variety - like redpacks - that 
will be meaty, not watery. 11 

GARY MILLER (of Poultney) says 
"Don't get suckered into "early" 
varieties. Find the best variety 
for the climate." Gary wouldn't 
tell us what his favorites are - 
trade secrets. 

The first vegetables you*11 want 
to plant in the Spring are peas, 

1 ettuce * carrots, onions, beets, 
spinach and chard, Sherwin & 

Larry Williams (Williams Farmstead 
in Rutland) start planting those 
around April 15, Those plants 
prefer the cool weather, Gary 
Miller plants those vegetables 
a month earlier than anything 
else. These growers don't 
recommend waiting until Memorial 
Day to plant, except for tomatoes, 
and peppers and vine crops. 


Asparag us - this is a heavy 
feeder. Use a complete fertiliser 
with a lot of manure, say the 
Williams', Set the plants 
deep and harrow, til,hoe over 
it in the Spring. Watch the 
weeds during the long hot 
summer. 

Lettuce - Plant in succession, 
because it all comes at once, 

Don't plant too thick, pick it 
right away, (Williams 1 ) 

Strawberries - BOB WOODS (of 
Br an don) stres s e s the importance 
of weed control, as does Gordon 
White, Weeds will overrun straw¬ 
berries in a week if you are not 
careful,- Bob Woods also suggests 
a lot of water (one inch per week 
is the rule of thumb), Gordon 
White feels that getting early, 
mid and late season varieties 
will help keep those berries 
coming throughout the season. 

Rhubarb - Before plants come 
up in the Spring, pile a mound 
of manure on each plant - plants 
will grow through the manure, and 
will be healthy and strong. 


will touch after they grow. 
Mulch with black plastic (old 
Hefty bags will do) and the 
yeild will be far greater. 


Tomatoes 


Andy Snyder says to 


Cucumbers 


Bob Woods hills them 


ten to a hill (good for weed 
control). White plants them in 
rows (6 feet apart, 10 inches - 
between plants), Take your pick. 

Corn - Gary Miller says to plant 
two weeks before frost date. If 
there's a late frost, sprinkle 
hay over the sprouts, G, White 
plants in hills 3 feet apart, 

G. Miller also felt that it was 
important to plant a good variety 
of corn. "Beware the early, early 
business, the yield is prone to 
be smaller, smaller," 

Green _Peppers - Andy Snyder: 

Add a tap, of Epsom salts, 
mixed well in soil, around 
plants. Plant so that leaves 


mulch with hay, grass clipping, 
etc., in mid July, "After the 
soil has warmed up." G, Miller 
felt that the "right variety comes| 
in three weeks earlier, regard¬ 
less cultural practices 
(Mulching, etc.)". 

Insects : Bob Woods & Sherwin 
Williams warn not to overdo 
pesticides. If a home gardener 
feels she/he must use sprays 
for bugs, consult county agents 
and salespeople in stores,’ B. 

Woods warns to watch bugs when 
plants first come up, especially 
vine crops. Gary Miller is an 
organic grover and says "Healthy 
soil, healthy plants take care 
of 80$ of the bug problems." 

The organic method he uses "is 
to hassle them as much as poss¬ 
ible, making their life uncom¬ 
fortable," "Lime bothers bugs 
because it scratches the wax 
off of them." 

Weeding - All agree that weeding 
is crucial. As an added measure, 
Gordon White suggests, "when 
you"re on your knees weeding, 
thank the good Lord," Not for 
the weeds, necessarily. 

Good soil (get a soil test), 
good varieties, weeding, watering 
(any time of day), watching bugs, 
and a lot of hard work are the 
keys to your garden's success. 

This is the way these men make 
a living. Try some of their 
tips for your own home garden. 

If all that fails, take J.J. 

Squires advice: "Throw the 

sons—- hoe and cultivator 

away and buy it from me"* 

Stephen Baumann 

i 
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★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

★ * ★ ★ very funny vegetable jokes ? ★★★★★★ 


People may say alot of things 
ibout vegetables (they're nutri¬ 
tious, tasty, nice to grow, good 
to feed to rabbits, etc,) but as 
far as I know, no one has ever said 
that they were funny. Not even in 
the least bit humorous. When was 


4, What herb is like a wise old man? All entries will be judged by 


5. What's black and white and red 
all overt 

6, What do you get when you cross 
a chicken with a Zuchinni? 

7- What do you get when you drop 
a 600 lb. safe on a pumpkin? 


the last time you had a good chuckle h ow the girl say no 


rfith a rutabaga, chortled amongst 
the cauliflowers? 

Let me be the first to say to 
V ou, "Golly, sometimes vegetables 
3an be a laugh a minute." To prove 
ny assertion I offer here - Ten - 
vegetable jokes guaranteed to split Knee Slappers, eh? You're a tough 


suitor's marriage proposal? 

9. What do you call a 5/ jack-c¬ 
lan tern? 

10. What vegetable is always in 
the middle of pepper? 


7our sides, tickle your ribs and 
raise havoc with your funny bone, 
tfe T ll see if they don't produce a 

few hardy laughs from all you stone 
faced backyard dirt farmers: 

1. What do you get when you mate 
Lassie with a petunia? 

2, What came first - the chicken 
or the eggplant? 

,3- What dcryou call a 9 ft, carrot 
who has sharp . teeth, two knives and 
r a mean disposition? 


crowd to play to. Let's see if you 
can 1 1 do better: 

RUTLAND VOICE VERY FUMY VEGETABLE 
JOKE CONTEST 

Drop your turnips (What vegetable 
is never turned down?) and pick 
up your pencils. Enter the contest 
by sending or dropping off your 
own Vege-joke toj 

Rutland Voice 
142 1/2 West. St. 

Rutland, VJb. _ 


our very funny panel of experts» 

The authors of the five (5) 
funniest Jokes will win the vege¬ 
table (or lb. thereof) that suf¬ 
fers the butt of their joke, 
we'll make the purchase for 
you at Fruitland on West St, 

Now stop laughing and start 
th ink i n g, Ans we r s: 

, 1. a cauliflower 

2. Neither - according to his¬ 
torian G, Wright Mills, the super 
early Bell pepper (Burpee) beat 
them all. 

3.SIR, 

4. Sage 

3. The New York Times Tomato 
Section 

6, Summer Squack 

7 , Squash 

8, Cant&lope. 

9, Pumpernickel 

10, Peas 


FISHMORE 


Fishing for Northern Pike on 
Otter^Creek can be the most ex¬ 
citing and rewarding fishing in 
the spring. Very simply done, 
too: Be in the right spot at the 
right time with the right kind of] 
bait and gear. 

From our experience over the 
years, day-break on is the best 
time to go. If you get out earlyJ 
say 6 am, you will see game and 
birds that you will not see in 
the middle of the day. That in 
itself is a pleasure: even if youj 
do not take any fish. All life 
seems to be stunning early in 
the A.M, 

We have found sucker minnows 
4"-8” long the best bait although] 
shiners, etc. are also good. At 
any rate, we've had the best luck| 
with live bait. This is not to 
imply that you can't take North¬ 
erns on a large dare-devil or 
\ other shiny spoons. When they 
are hungry and feeding they will 
take just about anything. But 
when they are between meals, so 
to speak, they will take a live 
minnow rather than a spoon. 

For fishing gear: use at least | 
a 20 lb, test line and most im¬ 
portant a steel leader at least 
8" long, and a No, 4 hook. Pike 
have real sharp teeth and will 
cut a nylon line very easily. 

Use a small bobber that will 
just stay afloat with the weight 
of sinker and minnow. 

If you use a large bobber the 
fish will feel the drag against 
him when he takes the bait and 
|will usually let the minnow go. 
Where to fish? At the mouth 
of any brook that empties into 
the creek: right at that point 
the great northern lies in wait 
for food that is brought down by 
the brooks, especially minnows. 

The depth of the water is most| 
important. When it is 3-6 feet 
deep, at that point where it emp¬ 
ties into the creek seems best, 
Saturday, May 14, from 6 am 
to 10 am at the mouth of Joneses 
I brook in Brandon we took 9 North¬ 
erns. 4 of the largest weighed 
in at 46 lbs,, averaging 11 l/2 
|lbs. each. Also took some 4-10 
■ lbs. 

Why is Otter Creek called Ob¬ 
iter Creek, and not Otter River? 

|Good question. 

Looked it up in Websters Die- 
|tionary. 

Creek: a winding, a small 
I stream, somewhat larger than a 
brook, 

River: A natural stream of water 
1larger than a creek, emptying in- 
Ito an ocean, etc. 

Otter Creek seems to qualify in 
Iboth categories. What do you 
I think? 

-Frank Kurant, 
Pittsford, Vt, 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
IN SCHOOLS 



There may he a lot of rulers 
broken in the public schools 
since corporal punishment has 
become legal again. The Supreme 
Court*s latest ruling interprets 
the constitution to say that a 
teacher may punish students by 
spanking or hitting them. Cor¬ 
poral punishment may he used 
legally in the following condi¬ 
tions: 

1) Corporal punishment should 

not be used as a first punish¬ 
ment. . , , „ 

2) The student must be in¬ 
formed beforehand that s/he is 
going to be punished, 

3} A school official must 
use the punishment in front of 
a school administrator, who must 
be informed in the presence of 
the student the reason the stu¬ 
dent is being punished, 

4) The teacher must then, 
upon request of the student's 
parents, write an explanation 

of why the student was punished* 

5) The teacher then must in¬ 
form the superintendent of the 
school of the punishment by 
telephone within 24 hours, or 
in writing within 48 hours. 

Students seem to have no 
voice in the matter, 

I asked students, "Do you like 
or dislike the corporal punish¬ 
ment law and why?" They had 
mixed feelings on the subject, 

Kim Del orla , grade 9* "Since 
the corporal punishment law was 
passed and teachers can now hit 
students I think it would be 
fair if the students can hit the 
teachers back!" 

Joan Branchaud . grade 9: IT If 
a teacher has the right to hit a 
student, I think they better be 
expecting something back. If 
students can't hit the teachers 
back, I'm pretty sure the stu¬ 
dents would get back at that 
teacher inside or out of school." 

Glenda 0 T Connor . grade 8: 

"l r m against corporal punishment 
because the kid should be able 
to have rights, too. I don't 
feel like being slapped around." 

Liisa Pure , grade 9: "I think 
that the teacher has no right to 
hit a kid even if the kid swings 
at the teacher. The teacher 
could pin a kid down easily with¬ 
out hitting him," 

Dubs Randall * grade 9: 11 1 
don’t think corporal punishment 
is ,going to be used by the tea¬ 
chers because they have to go 
to all this trouble just to hit 
a kid," 

Debbie Ciufo , grade $: T1 I 1 m_ 
against corporal punishment. 


Teachers have no right to hit 
students. The only people who 
should have the right to hit 
you should be your jpgrents, 

Ricky Erisson , grade 9: "l*m 
for corporal punishment because 
if the teachers hit the students 
it would be for a good reason." 

Charlie Gladding , grade 9: 

I’m for corporal punishment, but 
only when it f s the only way to 
straighten a student out, 1T 
Michele Fredette : grade 8: 

" 1*111 for corporal punishment if 
the kids need it. They should 
get a good whack if they sass 
the teachersT 1 

Patti Turner , grade 8; n I’m 
against corporal punishment. A 
student should get expelled, 
not hit. He may decide he hates 
school and quit," 

Brenda Bridgewater, grade 9: 

11 1 feel that corporal punishment 
is a good idea, I have seen too 
many sassy students who need to 
have something done to them. If 
all we have are sassy citizens in 
the future what will become of 
this country?" 

Mary Pat Aines . grade 9: 

"I feel that corporal punishment 
is good and bad. The teachers 
should resort to it only if it 
is absolutely necessary, not Just 
to show who 1 s boss." * 

Mr, Sargent : "Personally, I 
think the ruling is d' good one, 
but I would never really hit a 
student." 

Patti Phillips , grade 8: 

"I think it is a stupid idea 
because the teachers will get 
too much power," 

John Ackerman , grade 9: "X am 
for corporal punishment because 
I have heard of teachers who 
have had their students come up 
to them and kick them. However, 

I only advocate It in self-defense 
Mike Feszetti , grade 7; "I'm 
against it because someone might 
ge t hurt," 

James Manning , grade 7; "i 
used to live in North Carolina 
and the teachers used cutting 
boards on kids, I got it a cou¬ 
ple of times, too. It wasn’t 
really that much fun either, so 
I*m against it because I*ve seen 
some of my friends get really hurt 

Lisa Schauwecker , grade 9: "l T m 
not against corporal punishment 
if it’s absolutely necessary, 
but I don't think a teacher should 
should hit a student for no-rea¬ 
son. In the article that came 
out about corporal punishment It 
said they could hit a stu¬ 

dent without him explaining, T 
think the student has the right' 
to defend himself," 

-Melissa Brown 
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NIGHTLIFE! 


Friendliness and Cleanli¬ 
ness are the two key words 
at the Back Home Cafe. Try it 
at night for music, and for 
lunch or dinner. Everything, 
or nearly so. Is homemade and 
nutritious* 

John Patrone and Bonny Neis 
are the new owners who kept 
the same homey atmosphere and 
old clientele, 

Johnny has a long history 
of restaurant management and 
cooking behind him. At the 
age of 15 be started in the 
restaurant business. A rail¬ 
road chef and others have 
taught him well. When Johnny 
left Point Pleasant, N P J, t he 
was restaurant manager for the 
Beacon Manor Hotel. He cooked 
for 1500 people and managed 
five dining rooms and three 
kitchens. 

Bonnie moved to Vermont in 
1969 and went to work as sec¬ 
retary to the food service 
director of an establishment 
in Killington. She now manages 
the bar at the Cafe* 

Aside from these folks, 
other faces you’ll see often 
Neil Vargas, Johnny's right 
hand man in the kitchen, 

Steve Abraham works with 
Bonnie behind the bar. He also 
plays drums in local bands, 
Bruce Boege works the bar and 
often plays music at night, 
Julie, Tammy and Ellie are 
regular faces and have prize 
winning smiles as they deli¬ 
ver your food. Then there is 
Dan who works as a waiter and 
all-around help. Another 
friendly person to make your 
day brighter. 

Entertainment is another 
high point at the Back Home 
Cafe. Coming up this month 
will be Harvest, a soft rock 
band; Fairchild, a totally 
unique sound with a Latin 
touch; and the Slater Lenighen 
Duo, who will be accompanied 
by Diana Swift for some Blue- 
grass, 

Bonnie also feels an Open 
Talent Night would be fun, 

A night like this would offer 
those with talent a chance to 
play and be heard, and it 
would offer people like me a 
chance to sit and enjoy some 
good jamming. 

Johnny and Bonnie also plan 
to enlarge the bar area* The 
Cafe also has a large deck 
area in the rear of the build¬ 
ing so that you can enjoy the 
midday sun with lunch or the 
East Mountains and stars on 
those mild Vermont nights. 

All in all, the Back Home 
Cafe has the potencial of 
becoming one of your favorite 
spots, as it is already one 
of mine, 

**Nancy Morel 




A RUTLAND 
% NATURAL 
I FOODS 
I CO-OP 
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Marble St. ? 
West Rutland * 
Tel. 438-2307 *' 


Vintage 

Values 


I 


|GOOD PEOPLE** $ 

3 GREAT PRICES** 2 

4GRAINS, CEREALS, SPICES 5 
2: NATURAL VITAMINS * TEAS S 
is DRIED FRUITS* RAW HONEY £ 

Sold style peanut butters 

% LOCAL & IMPORTED CHEESES 
d ***GOOD EATS*** ifr 

****GOOD HEALTH**** g 


2 nd HAND STORE 
ANTIQUES 

SELLING ANTIQUES,FURNITURE 
and USED MERCHANDISE 
BUYING 1PIECE,1BOX, HOUSE FULLj 
OPEN DAILY 9-5 . | 


-j SUNDAY 10-5 

2 PITTSFORD MILLS 
?on ROUTE 7 at BLINKING LIGHT 
483-222° 


l 

i 

* 


T 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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N AND DOMESTIC BEERS AND WINES 
§ IN THE AREA...10^ OFF CASE 
■ PURCHASES OF WINE...SODAS, 

1 GROCERIES, DAIRY PRODUCTS... 
| MON- SAT. 9 am-Il pm 
a SUNDAY; 10-7 
J 172 South Main Street 
I Rutland, Vt. 773-7312 


Save at 
Green Mt. 
Discount 
Beverage 

Center 

LARGEST SELECTION OF IMPORTED 


AppleTree Children's Center 
in Hydeville will have a summer 
camp for children 2-13. Direc¬ 
tor Michele Pelland said that 
the camp will be directed by 
Assistant Director Jim Squires 
and Linda Eaton. There will be 
two 5-week sessions: June 20- 
July 22, and July 27-August 31. 
The daily program will begin at 
9:00 am and end at 3:15* How¬ 
ever, the Center will maintain 
its daycare services from 7:30 
to 5:30, 

Swimming Instruction, arts 
and crafts, environmental aware¬ 
ness, competitive and cooperative 
recreation, field trips and over¬ 
night camp-outs are planned. Al¬ 
so remedial Instruction will be 
mainstreamed into the program for 
those who will benefit from it. 

Ah yes, the eost: the Fee is 
$25 a- week, although partial 
participation will be charged 
accordingly. (i,e*: 3 days a 
week at $15) Families who qual¬ 
ify may receive financial assist¬ 
ance from social service agencies 
The enrollment will be limited, 
so choose your session and call 
either Jim or Michele at 265-8664 


w w 


Spare 
Change ^ 

T he Voice is sold free each 
month to over 5000 people. We 
operate with a volunteer staff: 
writers, ad-folk, typists, lay¬ 
out, editors, etc, # have don¬ 
ated their energies over the past 
four years to the idea of a free 
coimnunity news serviee . This is 
news of, by, and from folks on 
the street, in the fields, over 
tlie hill. Our budget is frayed 
shoestring at best. 

The Voic e has now hired one 
person (part-time) to coordinate 
this effort in. folks journalism. 
This, along with rent, phone, 
heating, electric, and printing 
costs, takes a little money, 

Hot a lot, but more than falls 
from the sky into a bucket each 
month* Which brings me to the 
Pitch: 

Here are 5(five) quick and 
easy ways to make sure The Vo ice 


keeps publishing those wonderful 
informative articles : 

***(!) Turn your pocketsf wallet 
or purse) inside out and deposit 
the contents in the handy dona-, 
tion box nearby, or if one Is not 
handy, mail it to us. You'd 
spend 5Of' on lethal cigarettes 
or stomach rotting soda, so why 
not with ydur news-pals? 

**M2) Subscribe- 5$ a monch 
Keeps the mailman busy and the 
at your doorstep, 

**f3) Take out a life insurance 
policy (preferably large) and 
name us as your beneficiaries. 
We'll take care of the rest, 

***(4) Do business with our 
advertisers. They keep us going. 
Tell them you saw their ad in 
the paper. Then buy large quan¬ 
tities of Stuff. 

***(5) GIVE US YGUR MONEY OR 
YOUR LIflB'.lj What can I say, 
this is a holdup. But to go 
light on you, just give us a 
little money or a little bit of 
your life. Maybe your life In 
terms of a few hours a week, 
or month in order to type, report 
1 ayout, hangout, shoot the breazq 
whatever. We carv'put*your time * 
and talents to good 'use - , 

***(End Pitch 
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Cholesterol 



s Baloney 


For a good many years now the 
long-suffering American public 
has been the target of a cont¬ 
inuous barrage of cholesterol 
propaganda* Both public service 
messages by the medical assoc¬ 
iations and high-powered ads by 
the makers of low-choleste?ol 
fools have drummed a single 
idea into the heads of many 
Americans: that foods high in 
cholesterol ( dairy products f 
eggs, and meat) will cause heart 
attacks and death* 

The propaganda has been fairly 
successful, considering that 
there has been practically no 
response from the dairy, poultry, 
or beef industries. Per capita 
consumption of the challanged 
products has dropped; and, of 
course, per capita consumption 
of the manufactured-vegetable 
base alternatives has increased 
(which Is why they sponsored the 
rT research 11 and advertising in the 
first place). 

But in the last year or so, 
a number of medical researchers 
embarrassed at the untruths and 
half-truths being told about 
cholesterol and jeopardizing 
the credibility of their research 
institutions, have begun to speak 
up, to tell the other side of the 
chcleserul story, the side that 
the peddlers of vegetable oil and 
soybean concoctions have care¬ 
fully suppressed* And the other 
side of the story is very inter¬ 
esting indeed. 

Consider the following, for 
example: Tt There is no indication 
of any relationship between 
dietary cholesterol and cholest¬ 
erol level,” ( from the report 
of the Frmingham, Mass., Diet 
Study}* Similiar findings have 
come from studies by the Mich¬ 
igan School of Medicine and the 
American Heart Assn.: your level 
of blood choleserol is determined 
not by what yoy eat, but by over 
weight and under-exercise. Tests 
have shown that people who go on 
low-cholesterol diets will show 
only a temporary drop in serum- 
Cholesterol levels, after which 
the level will rise again, as 
long as the patient is over¬ 
weight and under-exercised. On 


the other hand, people who are 
not over-weight and under-exer¬ 
cised, and who consume enormous 
amounts of high-cholesterol foods 
{such as the Swiss and the East 
Africans, among others) do not 
have elevated cholesterol levels. 
In this country, 50 years ago, 
the consumption of high-cholest¬ 
erol foods was much higher than 
it is today, and the incidence 
of heart dxseasemuch lower. Why? 
Because we did more physical work 
and kept in better shape. 



Cholesterol is ,pretty clearly, 
a symptom, not a cause, of other 
conditions pre-disposing to heart 
disease. 

None of this information is 
new; it r s just new to the public. 
The vegetable-substitubes indus¬ 
try has based their whole cam¬ 
paign against the so-called sat¬ 
urated fats on the belief that 
they could suppress those parts 
of the research which did not 
support their argument; and now 
they are threatened by release of 
the suppresed research. Their 
reasons are clear: there is little;-: 
profit in vegetable products 
(fed mostly to animals). Profit 
can be much greater when the 
public is convinced to eat the 
grain products directly. 

But how do you convince a 
fairly prosperous people who 
have always enjoyed their beef¬ 
steaks and eggs to give them up 
for imposters? If you can't do 
it with lower prices (and that 
was tried) you have to do it with 
a health scare. And that has 
worked up to now, but the cats 
out of the bag: all of the re¬ 
search is available and it turns 
out that cholesterol isn't the 
villian we were led to believe 
it was. We are the villian, 
eating the way we used to back 
on the farm, but not doing any 
more strenuous work than pushing 
the start button on the dish¬ 
washer. (This article is based 
on a research report by Dr. Harry 
J. Johnson, President of the 
Life Extension Foundation.) 

**Martin Harris** 

-■—M.H, is a farmer and archi¬ 
tect, living in Sudbury-- 


eat & be merry 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Lou> Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

187 North Main -St Rutland 



"The building of a sound and 
healthy body and mind should be 
a means to an end. It should 
enable us to discharge our du¬ 
ties more efficiently toward 
ourselves and our fellow men 
and women. High states of soc¬ 
iety require better men and 
women. And by making the unit 
of society -the individual- 
strong, healthy, and self re¬ 
liant through.the adoption of 
saner methods of living and a 
higher mental and moral concep¬ 
tion of life, we shall make one 
of the greatest strides toward 
a new and better civilisation! ,r 

-Otto Carque, 

L.A., Calif,1933 

. I would like to address the 
first statement concerning a 
sound and healthy mind and body. 
In order to make that great 
stride we must be sound t and 
healthy. The problem in ach¬ 
ieving this as I see it is: 
l)The decline in the quality of 
our diet and life, 2) the rise 
in processed foods, 3) Abandon¬ 
ment of sound natural nutrition, 
4) The lack of common sense eat¬ 
ing. 

All of which leads to the in¬ 
crease in degenerative diseases 
(cancer, heart disease) and cau¬ 
ses basic and ecological dangers 
to our health. We haven*t gotten 
very far on Otto's first step, 
that first step towards a great 
natural stride, 

You might say, "if any thing 
were harmful in our foods the 
government wouldn J t allow it!" 

How reassuring. However, past 
performance and the present sit¬ 
uation show this to be naive and 
false, 4 

Others might say, "Baloney, 
that's just food fad garbage, 
besides we have the best health¬ 
care system in the world. 11 
According to statistics, this is 
not so. We do not practice 
enough preventive medicine, 

[sound eating and exercise), 
which adds ;to the difficulty 
of having a sound and healthy 
body. 

Modern medicine has reached 
the stage where it is itself a 
major threat to our health. 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 

Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service i 
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21 Center St., Rutland 


D&F nilTO PARIS 

133 Wood stock Ave. 
775-2364 Rutland, Vt. 775-2365 

Specializing In Foreign Car Paris 

VOLKSWAGEN 


I 


Johnson’s Leathers 

775-1533 
and now 
we have* 
SADDLE'S 
BRIDLES 
ALL TACK 
ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


all 

, kinds 

! of 


BELTS 
BAGS 

GARMENTS 
iii HATS 

| leathers wallets 


& Silver Jewelry 


VOLVO 

SAAB 


DATSUN 

TOYOTA 


CASTROL GTX MOTOR OIL 
GABRIEL SHOCKS HEAVY DUTY, 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Brake Shoes ,^23(1 Disc Pads 
Clutches Fi Iters 

Exhaust SfifiBSL Ignition 

Discount Prices 
Fast, Friendlv Service 
A COMPLETE LINE QF DOMESTIC 


u 
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§ 11 am-5 pm Wkdavs, 

L 11 

HI 


am 


-8: 30 pm Fri, • 


The disabling impact of profes¬ 
sional control over medicine 
.has reached the point of dim¬ 
inishing returns in terms of 
health. 

’’Limits to professional 
health care are a rapidly grow¬ 
ing political issue. In whose 
interests these limits will work 
will depend largely on who takes 
the initiative in formulating 
the need for them: people organ¬ 
ized for political action that 
.challenges status-quo profess 
sional power, or the health pro¬ 
fessions intent on expanding 
their monopoly even further,” 

This is taken from a tremendous¬ 
ly informative book by Ivan I 
Illich, Medical Nemisis - Exp r o ¬ 
priation of Health . Illich al- 
so says, "Healthy people need 
minimal bureaucratic interfere 
ence to mate, give birth, share 
the human conditon, and die,” 

Consumer Beware -Your Food 
and-What 1 s Been Done to It , by 
B7T. Hunter is a good book to 
find out more on food quality 
and safety. 

This is but a whisker-bit of 
background concerning the sound 
and healthy body. The following 
KMOW ABOUT THE FOOD articles will 
have a more practical and positive 
in depth approach to the prob¬ 
lem, from menus to exercise, 
to food analysis and anything 
you want to know about* Health 
is more than eat this, don't eat 
that. If you have any particular 
questions, address them to the 
VOICE , and I will be glad to in¬ 
clude them in my research, 

Derek Larson-* D.L, knows 
his food and will be writing 
more on health. 



159 SOUTH MAIN ST 
RUTLAND, VT* 

KAREN GENNETTE, prop. 
775-1734 

NIKE SNEAKERS 

CONVERSE SNEAKERS 

TRETORN SNEAKERS 
WIGWAM SOCKS 
KRONE CLOGS 

DONGO BOOTS 

DUNHAM BOOTS 
DUNHAM HIKERS 

SHOE ACCESSORIES 


WE'RE OPEN: 

MON-THURS: 9 am - 5 pm 
FRIDAY: $ am-8 pm 
SATURDAY: 9am- 5 pm 


DO YOUR FEET A FAVOR 
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FRUITLAND 

J 46 WEST STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 

7:30 AM - 11:00 PM 


OUR SPECIALTY : FRUIT BASKETS 
(order now for special occasions ) 
PLANTS , PLANTS, PLANTS, AND 
*HOMEGROWN VEGETABLES FROM QUH FARM* 


also at Fruitland Farm- 

Rt. 7 Pittsford 
****FLEA MARKET*EVERY WEEKEND**** 


FRUIT 


PLANTS 


[dealers call 773-3888) 

When you're out for a drive, 

stop by and see our Flea Market 
and get your produce at the farm 
or come on into the store 


*FRESH VEGETABLES* 


*FLEA MARKET* 


*FRIENDLY FOLKS* 


Fruitland Stare & 


146 West Street 
(opposite the Post Office) 


Route 7 

North of Pittsford 


Bartends Pick 
cont'd from page 1 

win In 6 games* Season over. 

But don't stop reading the 
sports section because of us. As 
Big Boh said, in a gesture of 
fairness and with the insight 
brought by years of studying the 
sports page, M It’s still a very 
interesting season, a lot of 
clubs are in the running. It pro¬ 
bably will he a close race/ 1 
= Steven Baumann 


The Voice Is in need of 
people who would like to see 
us become a paper to meet 
e ve ry one 1 s infcerest and 
needs. 

We need people to write 
different articles written 
from different viewpoints, 
people who would like to 
gain advertising for the 
paper, a typist or two, or 
maybe someone who would like 
to learn about lay-outs and 
the like* 

Understand, we are looking 
for volunteers - people 
who would like to see the 
community pulled closer to¬ 
gether* 

Flease don T t think-—— 

"Well, I’d really like to do 
this, hut there will he many 
others ready, willing, and 
able." That doesn't happen* 
Step forward and let yourself 
be counted as a concerned 
citizen of Rutland County, 

See you next month 

If you are interested, call 
either Michael Brown at home 
after work at 287 - 9574 , or 
Nancy Morel at home after 5 , 
at 775-2805, 

You can try the Voice phone 
We are sometimes there, not 
often: that number is 775-0471 
Or drop a message through the 
mail slot at our office~ 

142 1/2 West Street. (Between 
Louras T and Fruitland.) 


Our new masthead was done by 
She Anderson, a Rutland based 
painter and graphic artist. 

She can be found in her 2nd 
floor studio (which she shares 
with Sal Gullo) on Center St, 
if you've got any art work 
that needs to be done. 

Although the entire staff 
agrees that it is a beautiful 
work of art, we're not quite 
sure if it's "us". Tell us 
what you think, 

voice 

needs hi 


A Home Cooking and Baked Pies 

DAILY FEATURES 

TRIANGLE III RESTAURANT 

Rt. 7, South of Brandon, Vt. 
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* CENTER RUTLAND 


SNACK BAR 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


The 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


route 4 center rutland 
9:30am — 10:30 pm 
7 days a week 


***FAMOUS FOR FOOT LONG HOT DOGS*** 


HAMBURGERS 
FRENCH FRIES 
SODA 
COFFEE 


CREAMY CONES 
MILK SHAKES 
SUNDAES 
ICE CREAM 


your top snack spot! 




TEL: 2 47-9 573 


Back Home Cafe- 

Center St*, Rutland 


Akvasasane Notes/cpf 


JEWETT'S 

Retoll And Wholesale Meats 


COMMERCIAL AND CUSTOM 
f SLAUGHTERING 


STORE 

HOURS 


1 Mile South of Pittsford Mon. 8-5 

ROUTE 7 PITTSFORD, VT. 

Phone 483-58M Thurs 8-3 

FOOD STAMPS ACCEPTED Fri . « 

WE SPECIALIZE IN FREEZER FILLUPS Set. 8-3 

NATIVE, GRAIN FED PORK-TOP QUALITY BEEF 


The Family Run. Family Restaurant 


June 9“11- Just Another Band 
June 16-18- Beau Bowman 
June 19- Farmers ! Market Bene fit 
June 23-25- Scooter and the 
Red Wagon 

June 30-July 2- Harvest 


HOUSE*** 

Wednesday. J u ne 15 , ,5 -8 . ./M 


Come: 

Look at your Canning Center 
Join: 

($1 fee) so you'll he ready 
to can your extra produce 
this summer. 

Canning Demonstration at 7 
Refreshments and Raffle 
3top down to; 

WHIPPLE HOLLOW CANNERY 
78 Marble 3t, 

W* Rutland 


MUSIC \ 
Schedule! 


■ 
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donations welcome 
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FARRIER'S 
★ mRRKET * 

Ir Basic ally, the market could 
be like a gigantic downtown 
magnet / 5 That's how Alex Dunn, 
of WSYB Radio, describes the 
appeal of the Ruland Farmer's 
Market, set to begin on Satur¬ 
day, July l 6 a The market will 
operate on Center Street, mail¬ 
ed off for pedestrian traffic, 
and run from 7 am until noon 
each Saturday until Halloween. 

Market organisers began a 
campaign early this year design¬ 
ed to convince City officials, 
downtown merchants, and the 
public that their project was a 
creative approach towards mar¬ 
keting which could blend into 
and enliven the atmosphere of 
the downtown business district. 
Many merchants were convinced 
that some fresh ideas were need¬ 
ed to help the sagging downtown 
economy. According to Mike 
Henry, of the California Fruit 
Market, it was, "obvious that 
things done in the past have 
not increased traffic downtown, 
as indicated by the outflow of 
business." The market organi¬ 
sers took their appeal to the 
merchants and won overwhelming 
support. Paul Bienvenu, of the 
Downtown Development Corporation 



(whose members strongly support¬ 
ed the project) felt that the 
Farmers Market could,"provide 
a great draw," in that the 
scheme was "different and creat¬ 
ive . 11 The attitude , as voiced 
by Mike Henry, that the market, 
"could bring lots of people 
downtown" ( was the rallying 
point that the merchants and 
market organisers used to con¬ 
vince a reluctant City Hall 
government to allow the Farmers 
Market to set up on Center St. 
The vote on the Center St* pro¬ 
ject passed the Board of Alder¬ 
men by a slim 5-4 margin. Af¬ 
ter some negotiations. Mayor 
Godnlck signed the lease agree¬ 
ment and the market was set to 
begin on July l 6 . 

The Farmers Market will offer 
fresh produce and local crafts. 
There will be musical or theat¬ 
er entertainment weekly (the 
Champlain Valley Fiddlers will 
open up the season on the l 6 th), 
plus games for the children. 

A team of artists will be paint^ 
ing a mural depicting Vermont 
rural life, while another artist 
directs kids In Arts and Crafts 
activities. At this point 40 
vendors have signed up for the 
©penning day. 

The Farmers Market offers 
fresh vegetables and local 
crafts, plus, as Alex Dunn says, 
"the freshness and excitement 
of something new for the com¬ 
munity. 1 Steve Baumann 


When Is Welfare Not Welfare ? 


JuTy, 1977 



Above: The Rutland Savings Bank in Downtown Rutland 


QUESTION: When Is Welfare not 
Welfare? 

ANSWER: When a bank or other 

corporation receives 
the money from the 
Federal Government. 

We all are familiar with the 
"Welfare System", That's when 
the Federal Government gives 
single mothers with small child¬ 
ren or a disabled person a few 
thousand dollars a year to live 
on. 

But when a private corporation 
is given $l 6 o,OOQ. to improve 
its property it is called 
"economic development" or per¬ 
haps "historic preservation". 

At least that's the story in 
Rutland. 

The Downtown Development Corp¬ 
oration of Rutland received 
$350*000, In a grant from the 
Federal Government to do "hist¬ 
oric preservation" work in Rut¬ 
land. The'purpose of the grant, 
according to Jeff Wennberg of 
Bienvenu Associates, is to 
repair and renovate Rutland 
Dopwntowft Buildings and to 
hire unemployed local workers. 

The owner of the particular 
bid. 1 ding involved draws up its 
own specifications for the 
Buildings Improvements and those 
have to be approved by the 
Vermont State Division of 
Historic Preservation. 

One of the property-owners in 
Rutland receiving a grant Is 
the Rutland Savings Bank, of 
the Rutland Property owners 
receiving this Federal money. 


the Bank is receiving the 
largest grant, $l 60,000 of 
Rutland's $350,000. total. 

With the Federal money and an 
additional $400,000. of the 
bank's own funds, the bank will 
rebuild the storefronts and 
facades on the C.I;.T, and 
McCauliffes buildings, which the 
bank owns. They will also 
repair a rear elevator and ad¬ 
just the upper-story floor 
levels to open up 20,000 square 
feet of potential office space 
in the Bank's buildings. The 
Bank plans to rent that space. 

According to Wennberg, the 
"improved streetscape n that 
will result from the grant, 
along with the elevator work 
"makes the space more desirable 
and the space worth more money" 

The Federal Government will 
allow only up to 45$ of any 
total job. In the Bank's case, 
the government is giving the 
bank about 24$ of the total 
jobs cost. In .all cases, the 
property owner, then must come 
up with a majority of the money. 
In return for the tax dollars, 
the government receives no 
interest in the building* The 
property owners' property, 
however. Is greatly improved. 

According to Thomas Ryan, 
President of the Bank, the 
Bank did it because they were 
Interested In "doing something 
to keep things going downtown," 

Ryan thought that after the 
work Is done, the previously 
unused space on the upper floors 
"will be very rentable. It's 
the best space in the City,"he 


said. 

Ryan disputed the suggestion 
that the Bank was getting 
something for nothing. 

The purpose of the grant, he 
said, was "to preserve Downtown 
and to Improve the economy. 

The idea is to entice us to 
spend money," 

"Those buildings are of a 
certain age," he added. "Therefe 
a question whether it's econo¬ 
mical for us to do it," 

xxxxxxxx 

The rest of Rutland's grant 
goes to 14 other projects, 
including City Hall, the 
Baptist Church, The Masonic 
Temple, Longfellow School, 

The Tinker's Dam ($259«), The 
Marble Savings Bank ($1500), 
Congregational Church, The 
Historic Society Building, 19 : 

West Street, and Montgomery ! 
Ward ($35,000). : 

Some of the buildings are owned ; 
by the City or non-profit organ-' 
izations. 

The Rutland Saving's Bank was : 
highlighted because it's getting: 
the lion's share of the grant 
and it is also a private profit¬ 
making corporation. 

Why the peoples' money - In the 
form of a Federal Grant should 
go to a private property owner 
to improve its equity (the 
worth) of the property Is a 
question tax-payers may well 
ask. 


M, Brown 
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A woman’s place at ge 


The Equal Pay Act of 1963 
prohibits wage discrimination 
based on sex. Quite simply, 
this means that a woman is en¬ 
titled to receive the same 

pay as a man doing the same 
type of Job. Although this law 
has done much to equalize 
things for women in the work¬ 
place, it has done nothing to 
equalize pay for work of com¬ 
parable worth. The secretary * 
may still be paid less than the 
Janitor, the nurse, less than 
the machinist, even though the 
skill level and investment in 
training may be the same. 

Traditionally, women have 
been employed in nursing, sec¬ 
retarial, teaching, and similar 
fields- usually the lower pay¬ 
ing occupations. Until our 
whole philosophy changes and we 
start paying the people who 
care for our children more than 
those who sweep our streets, 
women entering the work force 
will have to do some shopping 
around if they want to get paid 
what they are worth. There ahe 
many excellent Job opportuni¬ 
ties available, but they do not 
fall into the categories we u- 
sually think of when we think 
of "women's work". 

One good example is the ap¬ 
prenticeship program of the 
Rutland GE plant. Designed to 
train machinists and tool mak¬ 
ers, this is an intensive 3 yr. 
program involving 6,000 hours 
of on-the-job training with an 
additional 600 hours of class¬ 
room work. The program pro¬ 
vides participants with a base 
of knowledge and experience 
which qualifies them for some 
of the highest paying Jobs in 
the plant. 

35 people have started in 
this program since its* incep¬ 
tion 3 years ago, and of these, 
5 are women. Participants are 
recruited from area secondary 
schools, plant personnel, and 
the local Department of Employ¬ 
ment Security. Although there 
are usually 5 or 6 applicants 


for every .opening* it is not 
a Job for which women usually 
apply. In the first year of 
the program only one woman 
applied, and she was accepted. 
When the new clAss begins in 
September, 3 out of a class of 
9 will be female. 

G.E. practices Affirmitive 
Action in compliance with fed¬ 
eral law, encouraging women to 
participate in all its K pro- _ 
grams. So far, the plants rec¬ 
ord has been good, but it would 
improve if more women were 
interested. 

If you are a woman who wants 
a better Job, or if you are 
thinking about future employ*- -a 1 
,ment. what must you do to qual¬ 
ify for G.E.'s apprenticeship 
program? Applicants must be at 
least 17 years old, must have 
graduated from high school with 
courses in elementary and in¬ 
termediate algebra, plane geo¬ 


metry and one year of science. 
Courses in solid geometry and 
physics are desirable, but not 
neccessary. G.E. no longer 
gives entrance tests, instead 
applicants are screened by the 
interview process. 

If you make it, you will 
start out at a rate of pay 
equal to (and in most cases 
better than) other federal con¬ 
tractors and factories in the 
area. You will have a chance 
to earn while you learn, with a 
high growth potencial. You will 
also work extremely hard. 

Over the years, apprentices 
have done very well with the 
company. Mr. Don Phillips, of 
the personnel department at the 
Rutland plant, who supplied 
much of the information for this 
story, said, "Someday, one of 
those key managers will be a 
woman, and she will get that 
Job because she made it through 
our apprentice program." It 
might be worth a try. 

MICHELE PELLAND 
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I65 Woodstock Ave. 

RUTLAND, VT, 

KAREN GENNETTE, prop. 

775-1734 

NIKE SNEAKERS 

CONVERSE SNEAKERS 

TRETORN SNEAKERS 
WIGWAM SOCKS 
KRONE CLOGS 

DONGO BOOTS 

DUNHAM BOOTS 
DUNHAM HIKERS 

SHOE ACCESSORIES 


WE'RE OPEN: 

MON-THURS: 9 am - 5 pm 
FRIDAY: 9 am-8 pm 
SATURDAY: 9am- 5 pm 

DO YOUR FEET A FAVOR 


DOGS ON THE LOOSE 


Are you bothered by unnec¬ 
essarily noisy or marauding 
dogs? We spoke with Animal Con¬ 
trol Officer Alex Wroblewski 
about his Job and some of the 
problems involved. He said he 
catches some 400 dogs a year 
with about 5 or 6 complaints 
each week. Dogs in heat are a 
special problem because they 
attract a pack of male dogs. A 
pack of dogs will tend to fight 
and run through gardens and 
generally create a great deal 
of havoc. Once this spring. 
Officer Wroblewski encountered 
a running pack of 10 dogs. He 
was able to catch 9 of them. 

After being picked-up, the 
dogs are taken to the Rutland 
County Humane Society in Pitts- 
ford. They are kept there for 
about two weeks. If the dog is 
registered, the owner will be 
notified. If the dog is net 
picked-up within two weeks by 




it*s owner or someone who wants 
it, it will be "put to sleep". 

The dogs 1 owner must pay a 
$25 fine if the dog is not reg¬ 
istered on time. The owner of a 
roaming dog is fined $15 and 
there is a $6 apprehension fee. 
It costs $2 per day while a dog 
is at the Humane Society. For 
people interested in getting a 
dog, a donation of $7 is expec¬ 
ted,. Spayed, neutered and pedi¬ 
gree dogs may cost slightly 
more. 

There is an enforced leash 
law in Rutland. A dog must 
either be on a leash or under 
good vocal control. A loose dog 
is illegal as are dogs which 
are in someway disturbing the 
peace. Call 775-2030 if you 
have a problem which needs the 
attention of Officer Wroblewski. 

Lisa & Tracy Heitzman 
Rick Schoenknecht 
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Rural mural 


Four local artists will be¬ 
gin work this week on a mural 
depicting Vermont agricultural 
life. In a program set up by 
the Vermont Council on the Arts 
and the Vermont Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Organ¬ 
ization, and sponsored locally 
by the Rutland County Farmers 
Market. The artists will paint 
scenes of rural life on five 
large sheets of plywood. They 
will work on the mural at the 
Farmers Market on Center St. 
each Saturday morning until 
August 26th. # ‘ 

The Vermont Council on the 
Arts sponsors activities of this 
nature designed to put talented 
artists to work on community 
enrichment projects. Other such 
programs have been the Art in 
the Parks project and the Ar¬ 
tist in Residence program, 
where writers, poets and artists 
teach creative arts in the 
schools. 

The artists will work to¬ 
gether on the Rural Mural, with 
a coordinator harmonizing the 
entire piece. The work being 
done on Center St. will allow 
the public to view the develop¬ 
ment of the piece from initial 
outline until its 1 final splen¬ 
dor. The public will be able to 
watch each individual artist 
create her own impression of a 
theme, and see how the mural is 
blended into a unified work of 
art. 

When the mural is finished 
it will be displayed at the 
weekly Farmers' Market until the 
end of the season. After that 
point it will be available for 
display at schools, fairs and 
other public places. 


Auto Tech, Inc. 

foreign Motor Car & Body Service 

R.D. #2 TOWN LINE RD. RUTLAND 
TEL. (802) 775-3418 ^ 


Marble St. 
West Rutland 
Tel. 438-2307 \ 

************************ * 
[good people** % 

GREAT PRICES** £ 
[GRAINS, CEREALS, SPICES l 
‘NATURAL VITAMINS*TEAS I 
'DRIED FRUITS* RAW HONEY £ 
iOLD STYLE PEANUT BUTTER ? 
[LOCAL & IMPORTED CHEESEg 
***G00D EATS*** | 

1 ****GOOD HEALTH**** £ 


i 


intage 
Values * 


2nd HAND STORE 
ANTIQUES ' - 

[ SELLING ANTIQUES,FURNITURE 
and USED MERCHANDISE 
F BUYING 1PIECE,1BOX, HOUSE FULL; 

OPEN DAILY 9-5 
| SUNDAY 10-5 

SPITTSF0RD MILLS 
* on ROUTE 7 at BLINKING LIGHT 

485-2229 „ 



beads 


upstairs 


13 Center Street, Rutland, VT 

MON-FRI: lO-g’ 
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KUDOS 





above, Bernard Reilly 


Down on Park St. a square 
concrete block building squats 
next to the road. If you look 
hard enough you can see a small 
round sign proclaiming unpre¬ 
tentiously, "Reilly's Garage 
and Radiator Shop” in hand 
painted letters. With no neon, 
no frills, no attractive paint 
job, this building exists for 
the sole purpose of sheltering 
an automobile repair shop from 
the wind, rain and snow. 

Bernard J. Reilly, the pro¬ 
prietor, built this shop 30 
years ago. He rebuilt it after 
a flood one year later. A pic¬ 
ture that appeared in the Rut¬ 
land Herald of Bernard, a 
friend, the building and the 
flood,adorns the door of an old 
refrigerator in the shop. That 
flood caused the major renova¬ 
tions that Bernard has ever., 
done to his building. The 


building seems to reflect the 
man: strong, reliable, funct¬ 
ional, no frills. 

This is written as a tribute 
to Mr. Reilly, who seems to 
have gone against the tide of 
common 20th Century American 
business practice, and survived 
just fine. To list some of his 
outstanding achievements: 

-he has never advertized, 
(although his son, who now 
shares the shop, does occasion¬ 
ally) 

-the only ads he has "are on 
billheads to let the people 
know where to send the check" 
-he has never given a dis¬ 
count, "not even to my brother" 
-he will not work on foreign 
cars. 

-he has”raised 11 kids out 
of the shop"• 

HAPPY ANNIVERSARY BERNARD 
J. REILLY 




what’s old in politics? 


The newest ( and at the same 
time oldest) political philo¬ 
sophy on the Vermont scene is 
that of the Decentralist League 
of Vermont, a small and not to 
well organized group whose mem¬ 
bers disagree about many as¬ 
pects of conventional politics, 
but agree on one major point: 
small is beautiful. 

Basic Decentralist theory 
is that most of our ills come 
•from too much centralization 
of power too far away from the 
people; whether it's General 
Motors deciding for you what 
size and shape car you should 
drive, or Washington deciding 
for you what Indo-Chinese wars 
you will finance, that kind of 
concentration of power far 
from the everyday lives of or¬ 
dinary folk is what gets all of 
us in trouble. On the other 
hand, the Decentralists believe 
there's nothing wrong with good 
honest individual free enter¬ 
prise and local self-govern¬ 
ment; in fact, it was these 
that made the country great to 
begin with and these which are 
still responsible for what good 
qualities we have left. 

So, if you 1 re furious at the 
medical profession, at the pub¬ 
lic utilities, at the Montpel¬ 
ier bureaucracy, and at the lo¬ 
cal chain grocery supermarket, 
you're probably a Decentralist 
and don't realize it. If you 
believe that there 1 s nothing 
wrong with today*s medical mon¬ 
opolies that wouldn*t be eased 
by lifting the artificially 
created shortage of doctors and 
introducing a little beneficial 
competition amongst the prac¬ 
titioners; if you believe that 
alternative sources of energy 
will give us some leverage to 
deal with the power company; 
if you believe that local food 
co-ops are the way to stay out 


of the clutches of the super¬ 
market, then you*re probably 
also a Decentralist, even 
though you may not have real¬ 
ized it all these years. 

The Decentralists trace 
their political heritage back 
to such as Thomas Jefferson, 
who was very outspoken on his 
distrust of great concentra - 
tions of people and power, in 
cities and government. He be¬ 
lieved in the small agrarian 
community as the ideal build¬ 
ing block of American society; 
small businesses, small farms, 
self-employment, and all the 
other things we associate with 
early American life. The Popu¬ 
lists of the later I9th century 
were also Jeffersonians and De¬ 
centralists too, because by 
their time there was already 
too much power in too few hand^ 
government, the rail trust, the 
steel trust, and so on. Then 
there was Fighting Bob LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin in 1924, who 
tried to build a Progressive 
movement in a time that wasn't 
ready for him. And there was 
Fred Harris, who ran for the 
Presidential nomination on the 
Populist platform just a year 
ago. And now there's the Decen¬ 
tralist League of Vermont. 

Are we ahead of our times? 

Or is decentralization of these 
enormous institutions which now 
run us ( instead of the other 
way around) something which is 
about to happen? We don't know 
the answer for sure, but we're 
trying. We'd like to have you 
join us, if you believe as we 
do that smaller is better. 

Martin S. Harris Jr. 


iMUIiCH HAY 

Old Barn Boards & Beams 
J.J. Squire- Tinmouth 
RFD Wallingford Vt. 05773 
446-2780 


|OIL *** WOOD *** SOLAR 

*»«* *JAMES P. CASCO* **** 
HEATING 

|MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS 235-2457 


Young Farmers 

Rich and Cindy Larson, both 
26 years old, moved to the Rut¬ 
land area from Connecticut two 
years ago, intending to start a 
dairy farm. This in itself is 
not that unusual: many young 
people migrate to the land of 
milk and honey each year with 
visions of happy young heifers 
romping over hillsides imprint¬ 
ed on their eyeballs. The dream 
of an ideal life where one's 
income is derived from the ud¬ 
ders that hang below the family 
cows is compelling to many who 
milk their weekly wage from the 
pay envelope in an employers 
outstretched hand. The differ¬ 
ence between most agri-hopefuls 
and the Larsons is that they 
have made their vision work. 

But it was hard work, along 
with a lot of experience, money 
and luck that yielded the oppor¬ 
tunity for a profitable family 
farm. 

"if we had started up last 
year on a farm along the Creek'J 
Rich says, "we would have been 
wiped out for good with all the 
flooding". 

According to Bill Corey, 

UVM Extension Agent in Rutland, 
the number of farms operating 
in the state has dropped from 
"around 1800 in 1950 " to about 
"600 or so" these days. The 
size of the basic dairy farm 
is larger and the economic im¬ 
pact (money going in and out of 
farming) has risen, but Bill 
feels, it is much harder to 
start a farm today than it was 
25 years ago. In the post WWII 
era, farms were smaller, equip¬ 
ment was cheaper, the initial 
investment needed for land, ma¬ 
chinery, buildings and stock 
was less, and if all that was 
not enough of a lure for enter¬ 
prising young people T the G.I. 
Bill provided money to veterans 
for starting a farm. The prob¬ 




lem today for rookie farmers 
centers on the investment and 
equity needed, the business ed¬ 
ucation, farm experience and 
general farm knowledge required 
for a successful operation. 
Farming has become much more of 
a business than it once was. A 
tractor costs between ten and 
twenty thousand dollars, depend¬ 
ing on the size and quality. 

"The thing about full time dairj 
farming is the investment it 
takes to make it pay", says Riel 
Larson. That investment can be 
measured in terms of both time 
and money. Rich gijew up on a 
farm in Connecticut. He and 
Cindy attended the University 
of Connecticut Agricultural 
school for four years."Modern 
dairying requires a broad agri¬ 
cultural education" Rich said, 
"in subjects ranging from ani¬ 
mal science, genetics and agron¬ 


omy * j economics, business and 
practical management. 

After college. Rich and Cindj 
moved to Vermont, where Rich got 
a ‘job as head herdsman with 
Harold Billings in Rutland town. 
Mr. Billings allowed the Larsons 
to raise I 5 cows on their own, 
keep them with his herd, and 
helped them to buy those 
cows. A year later, with their 
own cattle as equity, the Lar¬ 
sons were able to secure a loan 
for a spread of their own. "We 
were lucky to find such a good 
farm" Rich said about their farn 
on Clarendon Ave. in West Rut¬ 
land. 




It took about $60,000 to be¬ 
gin the operation which today 
includes 50 milking cows out of 
a total herd of 90-100 cattle 
(some are young, some dry). The 
farm had to turn a profit im¬ 
mediately for them to pay oper¬ 
ating expenses, capital improve¬ 
ments, interest and principal 
on the loan, etc. After that, 
he figured, "we could afford to 
eat". 

He and Cindy did all the work 
themselves. Cindy often milked 
the cows while her newborn baby 
was strapped to her back in a 
papoose. The operation worked 
well. During the first week of 
July, the U.S.D.A. inspector 
came on his yearly visit to in¬ 
spect the Larson farm for clean¬ 
liness, and quality of milk and 
cows. With his verdict, they 
achieved a rare status: a per¬ 
fect 100 $ rating. 

Rich and Cindy Larson enjoy 
their life. They get a great 
deal of satisfaction from work¬ 
ing with animals and crops, and 
like the fact that they work 
for themselves. Rich appreciate: 
the variety, "it's not stuffing 
the same thing into the same 
box everyday; there's always 
something different to do". 

More than anything, farming, to 
them,remains "a nice way of 
life, a family life instead of 
only seeing each other at break¬ 
fast and supper". 

Bill Corey feels that the 
rate of decline in the number 
of farms in the state has slow¬ 
ed down in the past five years. 
The prerequisites are a lot 
tougher than they were 25 years 
ago, although the pattern of 
long hours, hard work and fam¬ 
ily business remain the same. 
For now, the Larsons dream of 
the day that they will own 
their own land and settle per¬ 
manently into the farming life. 

Steve Baumann- 
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HOME CHILDBIRTH 



Lee Trapenl was bom 
3:30 A.M* on July 4, 1976 an 
8lb*-4oz. bouncing Bicentennial 
baby boy* There was something 
different about Lee’s birth^ 
aside from the oddity of his 
birth date: he was bom in the 
bedroom of his parent!’home in 
Clarendon Springs, 

Mac Shannon was bom at 
3:45 A.M. on Hovember 28, 19X4 
at his parent’s home in Wells, 
Vermont. Dr. Bromley stayed in 
town that night on two mission q 
to deliver the anticipated Mac 
and to care for a sick patient 
down the road. The doctor walk¬ 
ed back and forth between the 
two houses all nigfrt long, 

Mac’s grandmother attended to 
his mother while the doctor 
hiked. Home child delivery was 
commonplace back then. The Rut¬ 
land Hospital was too far away 
by horseback to be considered 
a realistic alternative. 

Marilyn Trapenl, Lee’s moth¬ 
er, had wanted to have her 
first two children bom at home 
but she couldn’t find a doctor 
who would consent to partici¬ 
pate in the delivery. For her 
third child she found one doc¬ 
tor sympathetic to her desire, 
but he wouldn’t do it for fear 
of losing his malpractice in¬ 
surance, Marilyn was told of a 
team of midwives in Shoreham 
who had been helping parents 
with home deliveries. She call¬ 
ed Carol Boyd, who agreed to 
help guide the Trapeni’s 
through the birth. 

Carol Boyd and Carol Warnock 
call themselves "independent 
midwives" or "guides". For the 
past four years they have su¬ 
pervised over 30 home births. 
They teamed up as midwives when 
after having had children of 
their own at home, people be¬ 
gan to call seeking assistance. 
We sort of felt that we had to 
help"* said Carol Boyd, "be- 
cause no one else would and 
they were going to do it anyway"* 


According to an informal 
study conducted by a physician 
in Chelsea, Vermont, the number 
of home births doubled between 
1975 arid I97 f >j Carol feels that 
there are many other people who 
would like to have home deliv¬ 
eries, but can’t get assistance. 
The two midwives prepare par¬ 
ents mentally and physically for 
the birth with classes, films 
and discussions. Proper pre¬ 
natal care is essential if home 
child birth is attempted. The 
parents must prepare themselves 
for.the responsibilities inher¬ 
ent in home delivery. There 
would be no doctors and nurses, 
no medications, no spinals, no 
inducements. Says Marilyn Tra- 
peni , 11 we had total responsibil¬ 
ity and were willing to accept 
anything, but we were positive 
about it and felt that it would 
turn out okay if we believed in 
ourselves 11 , 


On Independence Day, 1976# 
Lee Trapeni arrived into his 
father's hands. His two brothers 
watched the birth. The two mid- 
wives guided Marilyn through the 
labor, and a'family friend help¬ 
ed* 11 1 expected something serene 
and cosmic", said Marilyn 9 TT but 
it was really physical, a lot of 
noise, everyone talking. It was 
very exciting. I couldn’t sleep 
for two days afterward". It had 
been a family experience with 
everyone participating, working 
together in harmony with, what 
Carol Boyd calls, Tl a natural 
process". 


Dr, Thurmond Khi^it, of Beth¬ 
el, asked Carol and Jim Boyd if 
he could observe their child’s 
birth. He came and spent most 
of the day cleaning house, play¬ 
ing with the kids and mowing the 


lawn while keeping an eye on the 
proceedings, A veteran of over 
350 births. Dr. Knight called 
the birth of the Boyd's chlldi 
"the most beautiful experience 
of my life". After that, Thur¬ 
mond Khight decided, malpractice 
insurance or no, to limit his 
practice to home deliveries. 

He now does about 5 births 
monthly, with the help of two 
nurse-midwives. Home child 
birth is a safe alternative, he 
feels, if,"the parents are re¬ 
sponsible and there is proper 
pre-natal care" to make sure 
that the mother isn’t in the 
high risk category. Parents 
must be willing to go to a hos¬ 
pital if complications occur. 

If the parents "fully under¬ 
stand the Importance" of their 
personal role and the respon¬ 
sibilities of pre-natal care 
and training. Dr* Knight feels, 
a home delivery is safe and, 
in many ways, "better for many" 
In Holland, 55$ of the children 
are bom at home with the help 
of trained midwives, (Holland 
also ranks 3rd in the world in 
child mortality rates, while 
the U.S.A. ranks l6th}, or, Kn¬ 
ight does feel that 11 It Is tot¬ 
ally irresponsible for parents 
to go off to the woods by them¬ 
selves , to have a baby 

Jim Boyd, Carol’s husband; 
calls the home birth process, 

11 A strong family experience, 
that strengthens the spiritual 
bonds of participating family 
and friends" In the friendly 
surroundings of her own home a 
mother can relax. Family and 
friends participate in the pro¬ 
cess of comforting and support¬ 
ing the mother, contributing to 
the birth of the child. As Dr, 
Blight describes the signiii** 
eance of home birth, " the beaut 
beauty and closeness of the 
family,*,Is so nice," 

Steve Baumann 






% FRUIT 

3 BASKETS 


delivered anywhere in 
the United States 


RECIPE 


KARL’s BREAD 


(so named because Karl showed me 
how to make it* Karl was last 
heard of on his way to China) ,* 


Dear Readers, 


Here I am sitting up in our 
office ( on 142 1/2 West St,) 
late in the afternoon, writing 
this letter to you, I know the 
situation should be reversed, 
but what the heck, somebody’s 
got to put the letters column 
to good use. We have this nice 
heading and all up top, and I 
Just hate to see it go to waste 
You know, between you and 
me I have to confess to a nasty 
habit (confessional literature 
is very In these days, so I'll 
Just jump on the bandwagon) : 
each morning around 10 A.M. 
the mailman comes strolling 
by, I can usually hear him 
coming before anyone else{ it’s 
like a sixth sense I have), I 
jump up from my chair, race 
do™ the stairs and hold out 
my two hungry hands hoping to 
receive a breakfast of letters* 
Sometimes I bring along a grain 
sack, just in case. Each morn¬ 
ing the same shock reverberates 
through my lonely bones: bills, 
fliers, junkola, no letters to 
the editor* Disheartened, be¬ 
wildered, I slump up the stairs 
walk Into a back room and cry 
two large crocodile tears,Yes- 
cry! Yes- two croc tears, 

I wouldn't be telling you 
this except that it's so chic 
these days to confess* Save me 
from my dllemna* Cool my wret¬ 
ched fever with your pen and 
paper. Send me a letter; send 
Michael, Rick, Lisa, Alan or 


Southern Vermont 
Women'5 Health tenter 

Lou) Cost 
Health Care 
For Women 

t 137 North Main- .St. Rutland 

ns lost? 


the mysterious CPF a letter. 
Tell us you hate the paper, 
like the paper, anything. 
Please, before it's too late. 

Bless You, 

S te ve Baumann 

PpS, OK, I’ll even pay for the 
s tamp. 


Ingredients: oil 
water 
salt 

whole wheat flour 
Mix flour(start with maybe I 
cup- it goes a long way) with 
enough water to make a stiff 
dough* Knead it on a floured 
board* Finch off a small amount 
of dough and roll flat with a 
rolling pin. Be sure to have 
enough flour on the board and 
rolling pin to prevent sticking. 


Jobnson’s Leathers 


Z) Cen*er St. , Rutland 


all 

* kinds 

I of 

» leathers 

£ &i Silver Jewelry 
| 11 am-5 pm Wkdays. 


BELTS 

BAGS 

GARMENTS 

HATS 

WALLETS 


775 - 1535 

and now 
we have- 1 
SADDLES « 
BRIDLES * 
ALL TACK 
ROOM 

SUPPLIES J 


Dough should be paper thin and 
circular in shape. 

Heat oil in a heavy pot- 
cast iron if possible* Oil 
should be quite hot and I IT to 
2 " deep , 

Put dough in oil, trying to 
keep it from folding up. This 
is a little difficult but you 
will get the hang of it, Use a 
wooden spoon or a spatula to 
submerge it in the oil* Turn 
and cook till lightly brown* 
Brain off oil. Sprinkle with 
sea salt. 

This makes a wonderful 
snack food- good for dips or 
as a substitute for cookies or 
chips, 

Sharon Truhan 
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1*111 sure at one time or an¬ 
other we have all gone through 
the Jukebox Phase. 

It*s Saturday night. You*re 
raring to go. Heady for an 
evening of fun and heavy music. 
You get all dressed up in your 
best clothes. Before you know 
it you*re enroute to your fav¬ 
orite honey*s place. 

After picking her or him up 
you head for the infamous brand 
new Jukebox Joint. Narrowly es¬ 
caping three accidents on the 
way(all of which were your 
fault) you finally reach your 
goal. You enter the place, siz¬ 
ing up the crowd and searching 
for a table. 

As you order your drinks and 
a large pizza, you scan the 
area for the alleged Jukebox. 
Upon sighting it you practi* 
cally mug the waitress for your 
change. Nervous with anticipa¬ 
tion, you head for the Music 
Making Marvel in the comer. 

If it wasn*t for the obsta¬ 
cle course of tables in front 
of you, you*d be running in¬ 
stead of walking. Just as you 
hurdle the last table in your 
path, the couple sitting next 
to the Jukebox get up and put 
in a dollar*s worth of change. 
Of course by now your face is 
as red as a beet from embar¬ 
rassment. You quickly head for 
the rest rooms, hoping no one 
saw you at your weakest moment. 


Then there are times when 
you reach the Jukebox before 
anyone else. You raced over as 
soon as you got your change, 
then as you check the selection 
list, grim reality strikes a 
sour note. The Jukebox is a 
bomb. Nothing but the "top 40 n 
from 1940. As your heart makes 
it*s way to your shoes, you re¬ 
turn to the table to finish 
your drink and eat the Chef Boy 
Ar Dee pizza you Just paid 
three bucks for. After that is 
accomplished, you go home de¬ 
flated, discouraged and depres¬ 
sed. 

Well suffer the D.D„D.'s no 
longer. My friends, I*ve got 
the scoop for some of the more 
popular places in the Rutland 
area. I*m going to sqve you 
all of that disillusionment 
with this simple one to four 
star rating system. 

*-fair, if you*re going deaf 
and hate music 
**-limited selection 
***- now we*re getting some¬ 
where 

****- we*ve reached the apex, 
the tip of the iceberg 

So here we go on a Magical 
Musical Tour of Jukebox City, 
alias Rutland. 

I9th Green *** 

Great selection of past rock 
hits. Good sounding machine. 
Pizza Pub **** 

Jukebox music for the whole 
family. Excellent entertainment 
Butterfield*s **** 

Great rock box. Something for 
every kind of rocker. 

Checkmate Lounge * 

A classical gas. And we all 
know where gas comes from. 
Tired, is all I got from that 
Jukebox. 

H&J Beef-n-Brew *** 

Great rock selections. Old but 
not ancient and new as you can 
find. Only three stars,be¬ 
cause when I rated it, it was 
out of order. 

Plaza Pizza House **** 
Everything from Englebert Hump- 
erdink to Alice Cooper. 

Pizza Castle ** 

Year old rock. Nothing newer 
than 3 months old. 

Lisa Hansen Micheels 
To Be Continued 


WOMENS SOFTBALL 


r SKATEBOARD ANYONE!! 


Skateboarding, like the hula 
hoop and the frisbee, has cap¬ 
tured the hearts of the young 
in America and abroad. It has 
grown to be a billion dollar in¬ 
dustry with the aid of movies, 
television and magazines. While 
the hula hoop and the frisbee 
had a relatively short-lived ap¬ 
peal, it*s anticipated that the 
skateboard will be with us for 
a long time. 

Skateboards vary in price 
from $15 to $175* Hockey helmets 
are worn to protect against head 
injuries, they cost about $13. 
Knee and elbow pads cost about 
$12 for both sets and a sturdy 
pair of leather gloves are $18. 
The variation in "board" prices 
is due to composition of the 
wheels, the flexibility of the 
boards and the quality of the 
* trucks". The trucks are the 
mechanisms that connect the 
wheels to the board and aid in 
steering. Wheels were first made 
of steel and then later, clay. 
These didn*t adhere well and 
lacked the turning ability re¬ 
quired for different maneuvers. 
Wheels are now a lot wider and 
are made of plastic, polyure¬ 
thane and of such exotic sub¬ 
stances as Kryptonite. 

The danger factor more than 
anything else keeps down the 
growth of the sport somewhat. A 
skateboarders* speed is limited 
only by the degree of steepness 
and length of a course. Common 
injuries are broken hands and 
wrists and severe abrasions to 
hands, arms and knees. In an 
attempt to keep kids off of 
streets and to minimize danger, 
skateboard parks have been built 
Ah many parts of the country. 



shown above, the Women*s Softball 
League entry from Muckensnabel*s 


Summertime in the City and 
a young woman's fancy turns to 
softball. "Get tight now la¬ 
dies" the first base person 
shouts to the other infielders. 
They crouch at their positions 
as Joltin' Jane digs in at the 
plate. The pitcher tosses a 
high, slow pitch which the bat¬ 
ter raps through the shortstop's 
legs. The defense is loose to¬ 
night. Errors can be tallied in 
double figures. 

The Rutland Recreation De¬ 
partment's Women's softball 
league has a total of II teams, 
up from 6 last year. The popu¬ 
larity of the sport is incre- 
sing and, as the season pro¬ 
gresses, the quality of the 
play improves. The game is seri¬ 
ous minded, the umps are stick¬ 
lers for fine print riftles and 
a tough competitive attitude 
exists. 

Tonight, the Peter's Snack 
Bar team is playing the Muck¬ 


ensnabel s Bar Club. The Peters 
are getting stomped by the 1976 
league champs and they are bit¬ 
ter about their unusually lack¬ 
luster performance. Their spir¬ 
it has been sapped. The hits 
aren't coming at the plate, and 
the ball Is going past in the 
outfield. The Muckies, on the 
other hand, show good power at 
bat and play fine defensive 
softball. The Peters make a 
comeback towards the end of the 
game, but it falls much too 
short. The final score: the 
Muckies win 21-10. 

These women may not have 
grown up pouring over the R.B.I. 
stats in the daily paper, pin¬ 
ning autographed pictures of 
Willie Mays on their bedroom 
walls, or massaging Kneatsfoot 
oil into a mitt, but the spirit 
of the/national pastime is 
strongly present at their games, 
Roll over Tris Speaker and tell 
Lou Gehrig the news. 

Steve Baumann- 


Due to good weather and a tre¬ 
mendous appeal to surfers, Cali¬ 
fornia has more skateboard parks 
than the rest of the United 
States combined. Most of the 
parks require the use of helmets 
knee and elbow pads, and in some 
instances gloves. These parks 
are constructed of concrete or 
are blacktopped with rounded de¬ 
pressions and dips which are 
used to gather momentum so that 
the skateboarder can "do his 
thing". 

Presently, there is no place 
for kids to skateboard in Rut¬ 
land. Rick Francis of the Sports 
Peddler said, "kids are going 
to do it, so why not give them 
a safe place to do it". He has 
helped organize a skateboard 
club which has some 40 members. 

He and Dorothy Paul of the Rut¬ 
land Recreation Department are 
trying to find a safe place for 
the kids. Ms. Paul said that 
arrangements have been made for 
a weekly clinic and demonstra¬ 
tion with different forms of 
competition taking place. 

Rutland Police Captain Char¬ 
les Spoon cited a law which pro¬ 
hibits roller-wheeled vehicles 
including skateboards and roll* 
erskates from using the streets 
except at crosswalks. He, like 
Dorothy Paul, thinks a street 
should be set aside for skate¬ 
boarding. 

The Rutland Recreation De¬ 
partment's approach to the 
skateboarding issue is a good 
one. Ms. Paul hopes to close a 
lesser-used street on a weekly 
basis, although it hasn*t been 
cleared yet. Is closing a street 
once a week enough for kids who 
are on summer vacation and seek¬ 
ing things to do? 

. Rich Schoenknecht 


Otter Creek 



Many people, both local and 
tourists, ask a lot of quest¬ 
ions about the Otter Creek. We 
put some facts and figures to¬ 
gether that we hope will be of 
some interest to you. 

The Otter originates fcn the 
towns of Mt. Tabor, Peru and 
Dorset. It's 91 miles long and 
waters 900 square miles. Its' 
tributaries total about 230 
miles. Some of the larger ones 
are Mill River, Tinmouth River, 
Furnace Brook, East Middlebury 
River and many more, some large 
some small. 



It is interesting to note 
that the Battenkill originates 
just a few rods from where the 
Otter does, yet it flows south 
into the Hudson River. The 
Otter flows north into Lake 
Champlain, which also flows 
north into the Richeleau River. 


Man has harnessed the waters 
of the Otter to a certain ex¬ 
tent, having produced millions 
of dollars worth of electric¬ 
ity at Sutherland Falls, Wey- 
bridge and Middlebury. 

One can find just about any 
kind of fish in the Otter. 
Northern Pike, Perch, Brown 
Trout, Bull Pout, Suckers, 
White Fish and many more. Some 
are good, some are not. 


We aren't sure how the Ottei 
Creek got its' name, but we 
did find one literal transla¬ 
tion of an Indian name for it, 
"DAWINEHNEH". This is a Mohawk 
name which means "at the abode 
of the otters". Perhaps that 
is how its' name originated. 

Mr. Dennison of Pittsford, 
who is a young 90 years of age, 
tells ug that he can remember 
his father telling of a boat 
that ran from Middlebury to 
Proctor, over a hundred years 
ago. If anyone remembers or 
has read about this boat, we'd 
sure like to hear from yal 

Frank Kurant- 
































Milton Hounds, a lifelong Rutland resident, now lives 
a the Pleasant Manor Nursing Home, He will be writing for 
us on a regular basis. Here is a sample of some of his poetry 


GROWING OLD 


I Just looked in the mirror and what did I see 
A wrinkled old visage, that turned out to be me 
Once ther were smiles, but now it's a frown. 
Mouth used to quirk up, but now it quirks down. 
Eyes used to sparkle and look full of fun, 

Now they look dull as if life's work was done. 


Eden Echoes is another thing 
that all the patients may enjoy, 
Eden Echoes is the home's news-’ 
paper and is written to inform ' 
patients and their families of < 
parties and events, birthdays | 
and any literary contributions ( 
that the patients may have, I ( 
found it to be very informative ^ 
and very touching in parts. 

The paper was started three 
years ago by the patients. When " 
it became a little too much for 4 
them, Tom DePoy took it over, 4 
You might remember Lem Beasly < 
who used to have a column in 4 

the Rutland Herald. Well, Lem < 

Beasly, alias Chester Henshaw* i 


I have always had a great 
deal of curiosity about nursing 
homes and the quality of care 
that they provide. Last month I 
decided to snoop around some of 
these places aUd see what was 
happening in them. 

This is the first in a series 
of articles about nursing homes. 
Article #1 is all about Eden 
Park Nursing Home, 

During the time I spent there 
I spoke to several patients. 

They were for the most part hap¬ 
py and content* although like 
any people their age, they ex¬ 
perience the day to day problems 
that we all have, I also met 
Thomas DePoy, Assistant Admin¬ 
istrator and Social Worker at 
the home, Mr, DePoy was very 
helpful to me in my endeavor to 
get to the bottom of all the 
terrible rumors that I have 
heard about nursing homes. 

To my surprise, I met pa¬ 
tients who were actually going 
home. This came as a big sur¬ 
prise to me because I've always 
heard that once someone goes to 
a nursing home, they can't 
leave. Mr. DePoy quickly clear¬ 
ed up that myth, "The theme of 
Eden Park Nursing Home 11 he told 
me* "is to rehabilitate as many 
patients as possible and to give 
the best of care to those who 
won't recover or are incapable 
of self-care and responsibility 1 . 


Outward appearances are all that those are. 

But the Joys of still living they surely can't mar 
Hearts remain young, though many can't see, 

Zne gay happy boy that I used- to be. 


CATS 

You may have noticed, little folks. 
That cats don't wash their faces. 
Before they eat, as children do. 

In all good Christian places. 


Long time ago a famous cat 
The pangs of hunger feeling. 

Had chance to catch a fine young mouse 
Who said as he ceased squealing, 

“All gentile folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating 11 
So wishing to be thought well bred 
Puss headed his entreaty. 

And as he raised his paw to wash. 
Chance for escape affording. 

The sly young mouse said his Good bye. 
Without respect for wording. 


A feline council met that day 
And vowed in solemn meeting, 

A law forbidding any cat 
To wash till after eating. 


I have been here for therapy 
after having broken my hip. 
There is a therapist with 
several helpers. When you go 
into the Therapy Room each 
morning you just feel that 
MRS, BROWN has your interest 
at heart. 


HAZEL GQODNOUGH is a retired 
teacher who lives in Brandon, 

She was at EDEN PARK for a few 
weeks and before leaving, asked 
me to print the following essay, 
she wrote: 


The food is outstanding. 1 
menus are well planned and 
there is a good variety of 
menus. 


Eden Park is a second home 
to the patients and it almost 
became a second home to me, as 
well. It was a wonderful sight, 
to see those elderly people so 
loved and well taken care of 
with plenty of staff for all 
the patients. 

Another thing which I discov 
ered to be a myth, is that peo¬ 
ple in nursing homes have no¬ 
thing to do but wither away and 
die. Not true, at least it's 
not true at Eden Park* The peo¬ 
ple at Eden Park have a choice 
of activities from: cocktail 
parties, movies, bingo, bowling 
ceramics classes, live enter¬ 
tainment, cookouts, chorus, par 
ties for all occasions and e- 
vents; B*or the menfolk they 
have late night poker clubs. 


Eden Park is a very clean, 
bright* friendly and pleasant 
place. The people who work there 
are kind, considerate and skill¬ 
ed in their Jobs. Instead of the 
superficial relationships that - 
occur at a lot of hospitals, I : 
found almost a family-type en- 
viornment with love and all the 
nice things present. 

Tom DePoy invites anyone to 
come and visit Eden Park and 
make your own decision about the 
place* If you have a loved one 
who needs this kind of care, Mr. 
DePoy urges you to look around 
and make sure you find the right 
place with all facilities neces¬ 
sary to assure proper care. 


MY THOUGHTS ON EDEN PARK 


I am about to go home after 
having been at EDEN PARK for 
several weeks, I have really 
enjoyed my stay here. 

The Mother's Day Dinner was an 
outstanding event. Although I 
am not a mother, I couldn't help 
but appreciate the event. To 
see so many families gathered 
at dinner together was just 
wonderful, and the mothers Just 


Even little things like errands 
are thoughtfully taken care of, 
I needed new Hearing Aid bat¬ 
teries, and TOM DEPOY gladly 
went down town, found the 
proper batteries and saved the 
day. 


MAY EDEN PARK CONTINUE FOR MANY 
MORE YEARS. 


HAZEL GOODNOUGH 


glowed 


Lisa Hansen Micheels 
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RUTLAND VOICE 

142 1/2 West St. ' 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 775-0471 
Evenings: 

483-2813 

287-9574 

775-2805 

The Rutland Voice is a 


JEWETT'S 


non¬ 
profit community newspaper, 
published monthly, except Aug¬ 
ust* It is run by volunteers 
and suppprted by contributions 
advertising, and subscriptions 
The' paper is free, but we need 
your subscriptions to survive* 
Subscriptions are $5/ year. 


























































voice receives 


Kitty Canfield* award 
winning author shown 
at left 


The Rutland Voice was recently 
awarded a Certificate of Par¬ 
ticipation from Hie American 
Legion Auxiliary Department of 
Vermont in recognition for 
active participation in pro¬ 
moting their programs through 
publicity 


This Communications '•)} 
award was presented to Kitty <jj 
Canfield (who accepted on behalf}; 
of Michael Brown 


* Editor) at 
the joint meeting of the 
American Legion and American 
Legion Auxiliary at their 
Annual Department Convention 
held at Jay Peak* Vermont, 


Department President* Marion 
Teague of Sheldon Springs* Vt 
praised the RUTLAND VOICE for 
its outstanding coverage of 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Programs aiid ’ Pro jec'ts. 


The night was black; the 
roads were icy; the snow was 
falling, drifts were high, 

Pete was weary from his drIvin' 
so he stopped to rest for a- 
while, Yes, it was that chilly 
Thursday night in January when 
Peter was making his way home 
along the 25 mile drive from 
his favorite bistro* singing 
a little Paul Simon tune. He 
went across the road to a diner 
where he got a steaming hot cup 
of coffee (to go). He went back 
to his trusty steed of a 1958 
Shiekmobile (see May 1977 issue 
of the Voice ), The snOw was 
blowing all around,, Two cars 
rode by silently as Peter got 
back into his car. 

The door shut behind him* 
sealing out the cold. The cof 
fee tasted good and warm,. Peter 
was happy. He put the paper cup 
of hot beverage between his 
legs and prepared the motor. 
Then it happened, No* he didn't 
spill his coffee. He turned the 
key on the gleaming chromed 
dashboard. At first* there was 
nothing. Then with a great 
clatter* the starter engaged 
and the Shiekmobile engine 
turned over* again and again* 
ever slower* more and more, un¬ 
til it wouldn r t turn over any¬ 
more, Car troubles again, Peter 
practically cried into his cof¬ 
fee. Alas, this had happened 
many times before, Shieky was 
showing distinct signs of age* 
"Maybe now"* he muttered be¬ 
neath his breath* T1 I should 
look into buying another car' 1 . 

A fine time to think of this* 
we might say, but there's a 
little Peter in all of us. He 
was never given to fits of an¬ 
ger* but this was close to the 
last straw* He was really quite 
upset and tried to remember 
what Gus, his mechanic friend, 
had told him to do when the car 
wouldn 1 1 start-up right away in 
the winter. He got under the 
hood and tried to remember a- 
gain* but his mind was blank, 
(as usual). He waited in the 
diner for 45 minutes* counting 
his blessings like the smart 
fellow he always was. He went 
back out into the bitter cold 
and tried again. Still no go. 
Ready to commit a violent act. 


mts from the Model Garage 

PETER RRD THE UIOLF ° 


sm 


he subdued his emotions and 
concentrated on some basic wor¬ 
rying. Hew was he going to get 
to work tomorrow? How was he 
going to warm again? When would 
he get to sleep? Anyway what T s 
a good-time man like Pete doing 
putting up with this jive-turk¬ 
ey automobile? This was not his 
style. He decided then and ther* 
he would look for a "new" car. 
In other terms* that meant a 
used car; but at any rate, a 
better car than what he had 
now. He needed something with 
flashy performance as well as 
flashy looks. Maybe even an 
other Shiekmobile, Peter just 
loved the way those rear fend¬ 
ers looked. 

So, Pete T s had a long streak 
of bad luck, but he prays it's 
gone at last. Gone with the old 
Shiekmobile* that is, For the 
next few weeks* he combed the 
local papers* ads in the stores, 
listened to gossip and looked 
in used car lots in search of 
something, Pete knew rule #1 of 
buying a used car; that is* have 
some idea of what you T re looking 


for and about what it costs be¬ 
fore you do any serious shop¬ 
ping, Figure out your needs. If 
they happen to coincide with 
your desires, that's great. If 
not* remember your poor wallet, 
or you might be really sorry. 
Living beyound your means is 
the great American way* but try 
a little self-denial for a 
change- it'll do you good. You 
see, Peter would never be in 
the market for a flash expen¬ 
sive car. He was in the market 
for an inexpensive one though, 
and he would not let his fan¬ 
tasies interfers with his basic 
need for transportation. 

After he f d satisfied his 
curiosity with all that inves¬ 
tigative work* he was ready to 
hit the streets. Out he went 
into the used car jungle, He 
eased down the road toward 
Fabulous 5am 1 s Used Gars . Care¬ 
ful Pete 7 jungles are full of 
lions and tigers. If you are a 
real mechanic, unafraid to 
delve into all sorts of auto¬ 
motive internals* do a good ob¬ 
jective check over the car* and 
you should know what you*re 
getting into. If you're fairly 
klutzy with things mechanical* 
there are things obvious to 
even the most casual observer 
that might dissuade or encour- 


One Day Service 
Modern Shop Equipped 
To Repair Heavy Duty 
Radiators 

• CLEANED * REPAIRED 
TRUCKS * TRACTORS * RECORED 

WE REMOVE AND REPLACE 
RADIATORS 


PETER'S 


*a better 
place to go" 

hamburqs 
tacos +*■ 
ice cream 

** call - 775-7865 if + +If 
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age you* at least to at point. 
First off the car should be 
able to pass Vermont State In¬ 
spection* (sec May 1 77 issue). 
Even if the car you 1 re looking 
at has a valid inspection 
sticker, make sure all the 
lights and windshield wipers 
work* the tires aren't worn 
wierdly* the exhaust system is 
tight* no holes in the floor* 
etc. If the car starts and runs 
without undue clatter and smoke 
then that's a step in the right 
direction. If there's anything 
at all about the car-that's 
dissatisfactory to you* mention 
it to the seller. 

Unless you know the seller 
well* please assume he or she 
knows not what they speak con¬ 
cerning the car to be sold. 

This doesn't mean you have to 
be rude or cold to the seller. 
You know what you're after* 
just don't be shy. Checking 
out a used car requires more 
than a chat and a kick of the 
tires. If you fall in love with 
any car (and it happens to the 
best of us, even Pete* as we'll 
see), regardless of how well 
Intentioned the seller may 
sound, before you buy It* ask 
if you can take it somewhere 
where'someone else can look at 
it. The person you take it to 
should be someone you can trust 
who has some automotive know¬ 
ledge which can be applied to 
your case for a slight fee de¬ 
pending on how thorough you 
want to be to insure that you 
won't get burned on this pro¬ 
spective buy. Anyway* if the 
seller won't let you do this, 
remember your purpose- you've 
got to be reasonably sure a- 
bout this car's condition* in¬ 
ternal 1 y as well as externally* 
See if you can have your me¬ 
chanic friend come pay a visit 
to the car. If nothing can be 
arranged in this regard and you 
still have reasonable doubt 
about the car* reject It, 

If you do get to take your 
favorite car to your favorite 
mechanic* or if you'd like to 
try It yourself* check the 
safety items first* as they are 
necessary before anything else. 
These are brakes* steering* 
suspension!Including frame) and 
tires* those things which con¬ 
trol speed and direction. But 
wait a minute* this is all so 
cut and dried- whatever became 
of Peter at Fabulous Sam's ? 

Come back next month and thrill 
to the next episode of this 
thing, 

Ernie Clerihew 
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time capsule I 

Thomas Egan, a well known f 
Rutland historian, proposed ft 
before the Board of Aldermen £ 
on June 22 to install a Vermont^ 
Bicentennial capsule in Main ^ 
Street Park* at the end of thlsj^ 
year. & 

Souvenirs of the 1977 Ver- £ 
mont Bicentennial would be ft 
lodged inside this locked cap- ^ 
sule to be opened on Vermont's £ 
250 th birthday, 

Egan expressed his enthusi- ^ 
asm for the project when he & 
spoke of youth in the next ® 
generation having the privi- ft : 
lege of opening the container. £ 
T, They will also have the cppor-5 
tunity to learn more about the 5 
customs of Vermonters in 1977/ ,:l 
he said. 

The Board of Aldermen re¬ 
ferred Egan's proposal to the 
Rutland Department of Recre¬ 
ation and Parks for further 
study, 

Tom Egan is best known for 
his organizational work In the 
Love '76 and * 77 programs. 
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Diana PuleIni- 
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announce 
ments 




There will he a benefit mime 
show at 8:15 P,M. on July 29th 
at the Castleton State College 
Fine Arts Center. Proceeds will 
go to the Appletree Children’s 
Center in Castleton* 

Cary Shore; who has studied 
under Marcel Marceau's teacher * 
the legendary Ettiene Decroux, 
will perform* He has toured 
Europe, appeared at the Edin¬ 
burgh Festival in Scotland and 
appeared on television both in 
the United States and abroad* 
Tickets are on sale at Apple- 
tree Children 1 s Center and at 
the Fine Arts Box Office* Ad¬ 
mission is $4.00 for adults, 
$3*00 for students and senior 
citizens and $2*00 for children 
For.information or reservations 

call 468-5611. ' 


★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Green Mountain Guild 
will produce five musicals and 
five comedies this summer. Among 
these are Neil Simon 1 s "The Pri 
soner cf Second Avenue", "Tobac 
co Road n and "Cabaret"* These 
productions will be presented 
at the Kiliington Playhouse 
The season opens June 20th 
Seasonal tickets and reduced 
price admissions for those over 
65 and under 12 and Dinner Thea¬ 
tre with participating restau¬ 
rants will again be available* 

For information write the 
Green Mountain Guild* White Rivei^ 
Junction, Vt. 05001 . 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 
UNIT #49 of Fair Haven will 
hold their regular monthly 
meeting at the Post #49 
Legion Home on Main Street 
in Fair Haven on Thursday 
Evening, July 14th at 8:00 PM. 
All members are urged to attend 
this most important riseeting 
which will set the pace for 
the 1977-1978 year of service 
under the leadership of 
new unit Officers, 


★ ★ ★ ★ 


VEGE JOKE WINNER 
Congratulations to Greg 
Henry, of 1 Northeast Drive, 
Rutland, Vt *, the winner of the 
1st Annual Very Funny Vegetable 
Joke Contest, We don't under¬ 
stand the Joke, but we needed 
a winner. Here it is: 

"When in doubt. As paragus,., n 
Hmmiimvnminirmu 


★ ★ ★ ★ 


1 j 
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★ ★ ★ ★ 

Throughout July the Dept, 
of Public Health will provide 
free medical exams for women. 
These exams include: Pap tests, 
pelvic exams, blood pressure 
tests and instruction in breast 
self examination by a public 
health nurse. 

The schedule is as follows: 
July loth between and 

4:30 at the residence of Phillis 
Lowell Re Main St. Benson 
Village. July 19 th between 
J .00 and 6:30 at the high school 
in West Rutland. July 21st 
between I ;00 and 6:00 at Fellow 
ship Hall Brandon. For Jnf'onis 
ation or an appointment call 
Joan Conner at 773-2411. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Serenity house group of 
Alcoholic's Anonymous is having 
their 4th annual Old Timer’s 
meeting. They plan on having 
some excellent speakers* The 
meeting is scheduled for 2 P.M. 
on Sunday, August 21 st at the 
Grace Congregational Church in 
Rutland. 


NEW 

VINYL TOPS 

CLEANED 
INSTALLED NEW 
REJUVENATED 
COLOR CHANGED 

BODY SIDE MOLDING INSTALLED 
AT 



JET CAB WASH 

South Main St.& Strongs Ave. 
Stop In For A Free Estimate. 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 

Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mental Health Service 



MUSIC 


Schedule 

★★★★★★★★★ 

July I4-I6- Bill's Ginseng 
Revival 

July 21-23- Sue and J ohn , 

Gypsy Swing 
July 28-30- Fairchild 
August 1-3 Windows 
Starting August 1, music six 
nights a week 

August 4-6- Pitman Brothers 
August 8-10- to be announced 
August 11 - 13 - Cooper-Dodge 



135 STRONGS AVE. 
RUTLAND, VT, 057^1 
TEL. {802) 775-2021 




D&F BUT0 PBRTS 

**** NEW LOCATION* *** 

MAIN ST.-W. RUTLAND 

775-2364 438-2877 

Specializing In Foreign Car Parts 

VOLKSWAGEN 

DATSUN VOLVO 

TOYOTA HCWDA SAAB 

CASTROL GTX MOTOR OIL 
■GABRIEL SHOCKS-HEAVY DUTY] 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 

Brake Shoes ^ mc 

Clutches jtgaSflP Filters 

Exhaust SHEKeL Ignition 

Discount Prices 
Fast, Friendly Service 


returns to Mew England 
this summer with the second 
annual Jazz Festival at the 
Glenn Ellen Ski Area. 

Saturday August 6 th., Chick 
Corea & Gary Burton in solo & 
duet sets, Also Herbie Mann, 
Rahsaan Roland Kirk, Oregon, & 
John Cassel, Sunday August 7th. 
Roberta Flack, Meynard Ferguson 
McCoy Tyner, The Becker Bros*, 
The Pat Metheny Group & John 
Cassei. 

Tickets available at all 
Tlcketron outlets. For more 
information write to The Ver¬ 
mont Jazz Festival, Box 40, 
Waitsfield Vt. 05673 * Seats 
are by reservations only. Call 
for reservations at 802 - 496 - 
3?86, For reservations on Bank 
Americard or Master Charge call 
802 - 496 - 3095 * Tickets for eit¬ 
her Sat, or Sun. are 12,50 ea¬ 
ch. For both days tickets are 
20.00 each. 


Free Health Service 

Ask us for information | 
Various services in 

■ Rutland County 

I 

| Call Collect; 773-9146 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 

DEMERS 

WOODENTOYSHOP 

142 Library Ave, Rutland 
Open Every Day $ a,m, - ‘9 p.m. 
Cars, Trucks, Boats, Trains, 
Planes, Doll Furniture, Sconces 
Tip Ups, and a whole lot more. 
Drop in sometime or call- 

^ SSSSS33SSS$3^$SSSSS^ ^ 


VOICE 

needs you 


The Voice is in need of 
people who would like to see 
us become a paper to meet 
everyone r s interest and 
needs. 

We need people to write 
different articles written 
from different viewpoints, 
people who would like to 
gain advertising for the 
paper, a typist or two, or 
maybe someone who would like 
to learn about lay-outs and 
the like* 

Understand, we are looking 

for volunteers,- people 

who would like to see the 
community pulled closer to¬ 
gether. . 

Please don'1 think-- 

"Well s I'd really like to do 
this, but there will be many 
others ready, willing, and 
able." That doesn't happen. 
Step forward and let yourself 
be counted as a concerned 
citizen of Rutland County, 

See you next month 
If you are interested, call 
either Michael Brown at home 
after work at 287 - 9574 , or 
Nancy Morel at home after 5, 
at 775 - 2805 , 

.You can try the Voice phone 
We are sometimes there, not 
often: that number is 775-0471 
Or drop a message through the 
mail slot at our office, 

142 1/2 West Street, (Between 
Louras* and Fruitland.) 


Our new masthead was done by 
Sue Anderson, a Rutland based 
painter and graphic artist. 

She can be found in her 2nd 
floor studio (which she shares 
with Sal Gullo} on Center St, 
if you've got any art work 
that needs to be done. 

Although the entire staff 
agrees that it is a beautiful 
work of art, we're not quite 
sure if it's "us !1 . Tell us 
what you think. 

voice 

needs yon 
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CENTER RUTLAND 

SNACK BAR 

route 4 center rutland 
9:30 am — 10:30 pm 
7 days a week 


***FAMOUS FOR FOOT LONG HOT DOGS*** 


HAMBURGERS 
FRENCH FRIES 
SODA 
COFFEE 


CREAMY CONES 
MILK SHAKES 
SUNDAES 
ICE CREAM 


your top snack spot! 
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BEWARE THE <JABBERNICK 


August, 1977, 




(The following is a report of the Rutland Board of Aldermen's meeting 
f August 1, 1977, supplied to us by our correspondent Louie Carroll* 
t describes, from our author's unique poetic point of view, the issue of 
he FARMERS MARKET proposal before the Board.) 

Twas brillig and the City Hall 
Bid gyre and gimble in his wabe, 

All mimsy were the Alder-goves 
And Downtown raths outgrabe, 

"Beware the JABEERNIC&, my sonl 

The Jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 

Beware the Gillybird, 

And shun the frumious ALDERSNATCH! I! 11 

Thus spoke the Cheshire Cat, perched above the door to the Rutland 
ity Council Chambers, to Alice and her friends the Oysters, members of 
he Rutland Farmers 1 Market, as they entered the meeting. Seated before 
hem in the room were curiouser and curiouser creatures speaking in 
rabjuous riddles about subjects which confused and blithered the minds 
those common and quite ordinary persons present* 

"Whooooo are Yooouu**?" questioned a white haired Caterpillar, who was 
ucking on a briarwood hookah while perched upon a desk near the corner. 

"That is what we’ve come to find out sir, 11 replied Alice, "At least we 
new who we were this morning- but we’ve been changed several times since 
hen. We don't understand the logic of the galumphing JABEERNICK," 

11 1 know what you’re thinking about," said Tweedledum as he rose from 


his desk and spread his large hands on the table before him, "but it isn 1 
no how," 

"Contrawlse," continued Tweedledee, springing up at his left, "if it 
was so, it might be; and if it were so, it would be; but It isn’t, 
it ain’t. That’s logic! 11 The two roly-poly Alder snatches then sat dow* 

The Mad Hatter, at the legal table off to the side, arose to explain 
the complexities of the situation, "You’ve misunderstood the finer points 
of the JABBERNICKS’ argument, my friends. You’ve a contract that is 
slithely valid and your misstatements are perfect burbled in well intent* 
ioned snicker-snack, however when we say what we mean, we rarely,and at 
those times quite insincerely, mean what we say. If our wishes to stack 
the deck and rule upon who may participate in your market, then it is 
his uffish right as chief whiffler in this tulgey wood*" 

{" Oh, I see," said Alice) 

"But there’s plenty of room on Center Street. 11 cried the Oyster-market- 
ers fl and we’ve compromised at all other points 11 . 

Well, Just like them rules or lump em," spoke the JABBERM1CK from 
the corner. 

At which time the Red Queen slammed down the gavel and shouted. 
Sentence first- Verdict afterward!" 

"Stuff and Nonsense I" said Alice loudly, "the Idea of having the 
sentence first." 

"It's already been passed, long before you arrived here," whispered 
the Cheshire Cat, appearing above the door, 

"Off with their Heads!" the Red Queen cried at the top of her voice. 
No one moved. (Curiouser and Curiouser, thought Alice) 

At this time the JABBERNICK tranformed Into his alter self ,The Walrus 

(find out what happens-turn to p. £ 
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It has been one year 
since this newspaper went to* 
print with a front page story 
of the present Mayor*s activi- 
ties into prostitution and of 
his ability to effectively per¬ 
form his duties as Chief Exe¬ 
cutive Officer of the City of 
Rutland, 



During the past year* 
Gilbert Godnick has success¬ 
fully managed to silence even 
his harshest critics by flex¬ 
ing the incumbency of the of¬ 
fice of Mayor, In February of 
1577 Godnick ran for reelec¬ 
tion on a platform of "honesty 
and integrity" against two men 
who were Just not qualified for 
the position of Mayor, Godnick 
land-slide victory could be 
best seen as the lesser of 

three mediocre candidates. 

Probably the chief ben¬ 
efactor into the so called 
prostitution investigation is 
the Chief of Police* Stuart D. 
Jenne who remains the smartest 
politjion in the City of Rut¬ 
land, For years now. Chief 
Jeme has survived attempts by 
then Alderman Godnick to re¬ 
move him as the "top-cop" in 
Rutland City* Constant criti¬ 
cism directed at the Chief of 
Police from the Mayor*s office 
can be seen well into the sec¬ 
ond term of the Godnick admini¬ 
stration. 


NEW 

VINYL TOPS 

* CLEANED 

* INSTALLED NEW 

* REJUVENATED 

* COLOR CHANGED 

* BODY SIDE MOLDING INSTALLED 

AT 


JET CAB WASH 

South Mam St.& Strongs Ave, 
Stop In For A Free Estimate, 




“ COVER UP “ 
CITY HALL VICE 


The administrative capa¬ 
bilities of the.Rutland Police 
Department are an entirely dif¬ 
ferent and complex story. This 
writer remembers a conversation 
with the Attorney General of 
Vermont M„ Jerome Diamond, dur¬ 
ing the week of June 20, 1976 
at a local restaurant at which 
time Mr, Diamond stated that 
at the very least someone 
should be charging Chief Jenne 
with mal-administration of of¬ 
fice", This was during the 
Rutland County Sheriff r s sel¬ 
ection process* 

The sounds of criticism 
coming from the Mayor*s offfic 
towards the Chief of Police so 
soon ended when acting city 
Detective Michael Ganlln and 
state police investigator 
Buddy Rouse informed Chief 
Jenne that Mayor Godnick and 
other high-placed citizens may 


have been involved in the use 
of prostitutes. This conver¬ 
sation took place in April of 

1975- 

During the past year this 
writer has had numerous conver¬ 
sations with state politicians* 
news editors, lawyers and the 
general public centering around 
the so called prostitution 
probe in Rutland County, Basic¬ 
ally what happened was that 
some prominent citizens of the 
state of Vermont were cau^it 
with their "pants down". Due 
to the fact that some of these 
people are part of the wealth 
and political power structure 
of the State of Vermont, the 
investigation became a White¬ 
wash", Participants into the 
vice-ring were members of the 
beverage industry, hotel and 
restaurant owners, lawyers, 
and police officers. 


W10! 


r, 


August 2, 1976 J 
■** - —. * 


Mr* Michael Brown 
Rutland Voice 
11 Center >St. 

Rutland, Vermont 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

Mayor Gilbert Godnick has retained me regarding your statement 
to him to publish in the Rutland yoice an article suggesting that 
the Mayor is involved in the prostitution scandal which recently 
broke in the Rutland Mews. 

I wish to advise you that there is no truth to said rumor and that 
Mr, Liccard 1 , the State's Attorney of Rutland County has all of 
the investigative facts concerning the problem and if such an 
article is printed, published and disseminated in the county and 
city, that legal action will be SrougRtLy the Mayo^ffor defamation 
of character and libel. * * 


May [ suggest that you check out whatever rumors have been 
told you with those in charge of the investigation before irreparable 
harm is done to Mr, Godnick and his family, if you do not pursue 
this suggested course of action, I believe the inference is clear 
that you are acting in a malicious manner and far exceeding your 
right to fair comment. 

Very truly yours H 



ABOVE: Letter from Edward John, Attorney for 
Mayor Godnick* Note that, contrary to attor¬ 
ney John *5 threat, WO legal action was ever 
brought against the VOICE for the story, which, 
to our way of thinking only confirms the story's 
truth. The VOICE would have welcomed *a libel 
suit- The truth is a defense in any suit for 
libel and we, unlike the mayor* would be happy 
to have the whole truth come out - in court or 
anywhere. Because the story was true, the Mayor 
didn't sue, - 

nf- letter because we are often asked 

Whatever happened with that story you wrote 
about the Mayor?" 

Michael Brown 


MULCH HAY 

Old Barn Boards & Beams 
J*J. Squire- Tinmouth 
RFD Wallingford Vt, G 5773 
446-2780 


Free Health Service 


■ 

I 
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Ask us for Information 
Various services in 
Rutland County 

Call Collect: 773-9146 
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Values 


I 
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2nd hand STORE 
ANTIQUES 
lSELLING ANTIQUES,FURNITURE 
and USED MERCHANDISE 
F BUYING 1PIECE , 1B0X, HOUSE FULL 
OPEN DAILY 9-5 
SUNDAY 10-5 
PITTSFORD MILLS 

t on ROUTE 7 at BLINKING LIGHT J* 
483-2229 5 



Rutland County States 1 
Attorney* John Liecard! who 
began the investigation, found 
himself confronting wealthy and 
politically influential men as 
possible defendents and eventua¬ 
lly decided not to prosecute 
them* The only sanctions agains 
against this activity came not 
from the Rutland County States 1 
Attorney's office* but from the 
Vermont Liquor Control Board* 
which closed down "Gigi" Corsone 
Center Rutland Bar, The I9th 
Green for prostitution-re1ate d 
activities. 

In the fall of 1976 cer¬ 
tain information was given to 
two investigative reporters fron 
the Rutland Herald, There find¬ 
ings were that Gilbert Godnick 
had indeed been involved in the 
use of prostitutes when he was 
an alderman. The decision not 
to print a story on the Mayor's 
activities was made at a manage¬ 
ment level. 

Further information on 
the prostitution-prosecution 
of Liecardi T s office was also 
gathered by a team of reporters 
from the Barre Times-Argus . 
{which is also owned by Robert 
Mithcell* owner of the Rutland 
Herald }« Although Times-Argus 
editor William Porter believed 
the truth of the story, he 
decided not to print It* citing 
the possibility of a libel suit 
and the story being a Rutland 
City and not a Barre City story, 

One year later, Rutland 
City government remains in a 
crisis situation. The Mayor 
and Chief of Police_in a Mexi¬ 
can stand-off. What has hap¬ 
pened to the checks and balances 
of government? Every person 
sets his or her own moral con¬ 
duct, The use of a prostitute 
by a politician is not news¬ 
worthy, The question Is 
whether good government can sur¬ 
vive the fear of blackmail, 

-Tom Terenzini 


fOIL *** WOOD *** SOLAR 

*****F. CASCO***** 
HEATING 

I MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS 235-2457 


D&f MITO PARTS 
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MAIN ST.-W. RUTLAND 
775-2364 43 8-2 8 7 1 ; 

Specializing In Foreign Car Parts 
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MAYOR TO BE SUED? ' 


THE RUTLAND VOICE has 
learned that the possibility 
exists for a civil rights 
lawsuit to be brought against 
the Mayor of the City of 
RUTLAND, Gilbert Godnick, by 
a member of the Rutland Farm¬ 
ers Market. 

When contacted at his Fair 
Haven home, Michael Poalino 
said that he was "seriously 
thinking about” bringing suit 
against Mayor Godnick and when 
asked whether he felt the May¬ 
or was discriminating against . 
him and other members of his 
family, he replied, 11 1 feel 
so, definitely." He further 
commented that he didn’t "know 
any reason" why he would be 
singled out. 

In the past week a storm of 
controversy has been raging 
over Mayor Godnick*s contract 
stipulation with the Farmers 
Market that no "year round 
commercial retail merchants" 
may participate in the Rutland 
Farmers Market on Center St. 
Market organizers pointed out 
that that means literally 75# 
of the vendors at the market. 

Either that, or that means 
the highly visible and success¬ 
ful Poalino operation. Poa- 
lino’s father runs a greenhouse 
in Fair Haven. Apparently, 
the Mayor wrote the clause 
restricting "commercial re¬ 
tailers" as a response to a 


letter from Hawleys Florist, 
a new business on Center St., 
which originally objected to 
the Poalino*s selling flowers 
and plants grown in their 
Fair Haven greenhouse at the 
Center St. market. The Haw¬ 
leys, who have subsequently 
joined the Market and plan on 
attending further meetings, 
have withdrawn theirxcomplaint. 
The Mayor, however, refused to 
reconsider his stand. 

"I have no idea why the 
Mayor is singling us out." says 
Jr. Poalino, Mike*s father and 
owner of Poalino*s Greenhouse. 
"Mike is selling at the market, 
this is his operation. I*m 
just sorry that I let him 
bprrow our truck," he said, 
referring to a family van with 
"Poalino*s Greenhouse" written 
on it. Michael Poalino, a 
student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, is working at 
the Farmers Market in order 
to pa ' college costs. He said 
that he was not on payroll 
and that the money he made as 
a vendor was from "all my own 
sweat, my own harvest". The 
produce sold that he did not 
grow was picked up from neigh¬ 
bors and friends in the area. 
This is within the rules of the 
Farmers Market. 

"What irritated me is the 
manner in which he handled 
this, he left no room for 


COMMENT: 
BULLY ON THE BLOCK 


During the past week. Mayor 
Gilbert Godnick has acted like 
any other politician with his/ 
her back to the wall: He*s 
popped his iron mask over his 
head, stuck out his chest and 
played the Bully on the block. 
Perhaps that’s unfair to other 
politicians, but I can think 
of one other in recent memory 
who tried to bully his way 
past the opinions of those he 
took oath to serve: who else 
but that bastion of logic and 
integrity- Dick " lam not a 
crook" Nixon. The similarities 
are striking. 

When Watergate was first 
discovered to be a CREEP oper¬ 
ation, Nixon lied, stone walled 
and then, in a desperate effort 
at regaining public confidence, 
played with a YO-YO. In short, 
what he did was stiffen his 
upper lip and deny that he had 
any reason while facts came 
pouring in daily which counter¬ 
ed his position. What he could 
have done would have been to 
admit the "little trick" in the 
beginning and then let it blow 
past. Oh well. 

Mayor Godnick made a mistake 
in the beginning of the past 
week by looking for negative 
comment on the Farmers* Market, 
which a few people were more 
than happy to give him, then 
used that small, minority 
opinion as a club instead of 
looking for a reasonable 
compromise. "What I think is 
right, is right!" ( according 
to the Rutland Herald) is how 
he phrased his logic. 

He failed to properly 
gauge public opinion, or even 
merchant opinion on Center St. 
He failed to understand that 
the Farmers* Market had certain 
ethics (re/discrimination)• 


I think he forgot to ask them 
first. 

When he finally asked them 
their opinion,the Market told 
him that his ruling was unfair 
and that they would not agree 
to it. They wanted to compro¬ 
mise, but no. The Mayor had 
already made his position 
public and he couldn*t recon¬ 
sider without looking "weak" 
or "indecive". So, instead 
of acting rationally and work¬ 
out some compromise, he .bullied 
his way through the issue. 

First the Aldermen got 
bullied, but being political 
animals, they understood the 
power of the muscle and took 
the beating. Next,the Market 
took it*s lumps- they didn*t 
open up last week. 

But the public and merchant 
support has been loud. They 
like the Farmers* Market. 

Godnick heard that early in 
the week, but his defense 
only stiffened. He had put 
himself against the wall. 

At this point, we don’t 
know what will happen with the 
situation (rumors have it that 
the Mayor might have figured 
out a way to step out of his 
hole). But whatever the c 
outcome, Gilbert Godnick will 
emerge from this whole mess 
with egg stains on his face. 

His problem was that he didn’t 
bother to try to represent the 
majority of the people, relied 
on the opinions of his friends 
and talked himself into an 
indefensable position, one not 
based on logic and any under¬ 
standing of what the common 
good might be. He tried to 
bully his way down the block. 

In the end, it just looks silly 
foolish, whatever the outcome. 

STEPHEN BAUMANN 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Lou> Co&t 
Health Care 
For Women 

187 North Main-.St..Rutland 
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21 Ceruer St. , Rutland 
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discussion," claimed Mike 
Poalino. referring to Godnick. 
He was "cold and inconsiderate" 

and, added Poalino, "his rea¬ 
soning down at the end seemed 
completely ridiculous." Mike 
added that he was not a year 
round commercial retailer. 
"There were other people with 
plants, etc." Mike questioned, 
"why just us?" 

According to Mike Poalino, 
it was reported at a meeting 
that he had in* Godnicks office 
that Bonnie Hawley, owner of 
Hawleys Florist, said that it 

wo. Id be "OK with her" if Mike 
continued to come down to the 
market without the van. Stella 
Hackel, Rutland City Attorney, 
relayed this message, at which 
time Mayor Godnick reportedly 
replied, "I won’t let you 
talk me into it." After that, 
Poalino said, "he left us no 
room for compromise." 


Whether or not any lawsuit 
will be brought against God¬ 
nick by Michael Poalino remains 
open. But the Poalino*s clc 
defi itely feel that they have 
been discriminated 2gainst 
because of their economic posi¬ 
tion and deprived of their 
civil rights to participate and 
earn their livlihood in the 
market, because of Godnicks 
decision. The Voice has been 
informed by several Rutland 
lawyers that Mike Poalino could 
definitely present a legal 
case in that he was "being 
injured specifically" and could 
expect "special damages" as a 
result of the apparent economic 
discrimination. 

Ms. Stella Hackel, Rutland 
City Attorney, was unavailable 
for comment Friday. According 
to her secretary she was "in 
conference from 11 AM until 
4:30 PM." 

Steve Baumann 




Signs of LIFE at Center St. Farmers Market- July 23 


AFTER 



Bustling activity. Center St. Saturday morning Aug. 6, 
after City’s contract stipulations 
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THE CAP MOVES IN 


ROAD SALT: 
It’s Snow Use 



Next door to the Rutland 
Fire Department, on the comer 
of Center Street and Nickwack- 
ett Avenue stands Engine House 
#2. It was built in 1868 at a 
cost of $1200 and was called 
the IUckwackett Hose Company. 

Up until recently, it has been 
used mainly for storage by the 
Fire Department. In late July, 
permission came through the 
Fire Department and the Board 
of Aldermen for the Green 
Mountain Counciling Center to 
renovate the upstairs to house 
their arts and crafts program. 
Various non-profit organiza¬ 
tions have attempted to ‘get 
permission to use the struc¬ 
ture for their own needs, and 
until now, all have been flat¬ 
ly refused. When asked how and 
why GAP succeeded in getting a 
one year lease, Gaily McCauley, 
the Assistant Director of Green 
Mountain Counciling Center re¬ 
plied, M we were the first group 
to go through the formal proce¬ 
dure of getting permission, 
from the Fire Chief’s okay to 
the Board of Aldermen's approv¬ 
al of the project." 

At present there are 6 
youths working upstairs in th€* 
old fire house, scraping and 
sweeping, working hard to 
transform it into an art work¬ 
shop. The workshop will be an 
expansion of the currently ex¬ 
isting program at the GAP, and 
will offer instruction and ma¬ 
terials for various popular 
crafts including string art, 
sewing, silkscreen, wood carv¬ 
ing, batik, tie dye, candle ma¬ 
king, enamel jewelry craft, 
wall hangings, as well as the 
customary drawing and painting 
activities. The areas of con¬ 
centration were decided upon by 
the kids themselves. On the sub¬ 
ject of the craft opportunities 
Cesar Chalotte, Youth Services 
Coordinator said, "the program 
is open to whatever the kids 


want to explore, they come to 
me, we discuss the possibility 
for learning and doing the 
craft. T get them the materials 
and If T don't know enough about 
the craft to teach them well, 
we can get volunteer teachers 
to come in and show us how to 
d-2 the particular craft." 

Another important function 
of the Arts and Crafts program 
is that it not only helps 
youths in Rutland County further 
their interest and proficiency 
in Arts and Crafts, but it also 
provides a common cause to work 
for, tc unify them and provide 
a very receptive and supportive- 
atmosphere for learning new 
skills. 

The Arts and Crafts program 
is only one branch of the di¬ 
verse activities organized by 
the GAP's Youth Services Pro¬ 
gram. Other progams that the GAP 
makes available include Rent-A- 
Kid, Vermont Ventures (an out¬ 
door program for smaller groups) 
and Wednesday and Thursday night 
activities which range from pool 
playing and socializing to re¬ 
cord hops and concerts. The num¬ 
ber of youths involved in the 
programs varies from week to 
week. Usually, Rent-A-Kid in¬ 
cluded anywhere from 60 to 200 
kids a month, depending on jobs 
available. Arts and crafts in¬ 
volves about 20 youths per af¬ 
ternoon. Vermont Ventures is 
suitable for 4-8 participants, 
depending on the circumstances, 
and Wednesday and Thursday Night 
activities range from 20-30 kids, 
tfitli attendance fluctuating ac¬ 
cording to the activities. 

One of the basic rules of the 
Center, is that no drugs or alco- 
icl are permitted. Other than 
that, youths in Rutland County 
are relatively free to explore 
their own talents and potential* 
and simply enjoy themselves in 
the positive environment provi- 
led by the GAP. 


REILLY’S RADIATOR 

One bay Service 
Modern Shop Equipped 
To Repair Heavy Duty 
Radiators 

• CLEANED * REPAIRED 
• TRUCKS •' TRACTORS • RECORED 

WE REMOVE AND REPLACE 
RADIATORS 

775-3122 

Mike Reilly - PROP 
115 PARK ST. RUTLAND 




Foreign Motor Car & Body Service 

I R D, #2 T'WN LINE RD. RUTLAND I 
TEL. (802) 775-3418 ^ I 


EMERGENCY 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 


The State of Vermont and its 
Municipalities use approximate¬ 
ly 250,000 tons of salt per 
year to maintain its' "bare 
roads" policy. The use of salt 
on roads has increased l80C# 
since 1940. This increase in 
salting has had a dramatic sco¬ 
rn mic and enviornmental effect 
on Vemont and its' citizens. 

The U.S. Enviornmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency, after an exten¬ 
sive study, has concluded that 
salting does $3 billion worth 
of damage nationally each year, 
with about $2 billion damage in 
corrosion to passenger cars. 

Each year* appruximately $28.1 
million worth of damage is in¬ 
curred upon automobiles in Ver¬ 
mont. Salting also does a great 
deal cf damage to vegetation, 
water supplies and roads. 

Salt literally eats roads up 
With all the melting involved 
with the application of salt, 
water flews into cracks and 
freezes. As water freezes, it 
expands 15$# creating larger 
cracks. The overall affect en¬ 
hances rapid deterioration cf 
roads and bridges. Vermont 
highway structures were damaged 
to the tune of $13.5 million 
Just last year alone. Vegeta¬ 
tion damage in Vermont last 
year is estimated at $1.35 mil¬ 
lion. Damage to water supplies 
is estimated at $440,700 or $1 
per capita. This is rather a 
conservative estimate and one 
that is not easily measured. 

What occurs is gradual saline 
saturation of the water table 
and new wells must be dug. 

To give one an idea of how 
much oversalting is going on, 
Vermont applies approximately 
60*000 pounds cf salt per lane 


per mile during the course of a 
winter. This figure breaks down 
to 11 pounds of salt per lane 
per foot. 

The question which most ra¬ 
pidly comes to mind is, are Ver¬ 
monters receiving $50 million 
worth of service each year for 
the amount of havoc wreaked? • 
While the connection between 
salt and safety is sketchy, 
Burlington, Massachusetts stop¬ 
ped salting their roads three 
years ago. During that time 
there has been a decrease in 
the number of fatal accidents. 

The Vermont Fublic Interest 
Research Group has proposed 
that Vermont limit the use of 
salt to essential uses such as 
on hills, at intersections, and 
on high speed roadways, and 
only when safe travel conditions 
cannot be achieved by plowing 
and sanding. 

The reduction in the use of 
salt would cost Vermont taxpay¬ 
ers more money initially. The 
Vermont Department of Highways 
would spend more hours sanding 
and plowing. This additional 
expenditure would be put to 
good use generating new Jobs. 
The overall benefits of reduced 
salting or no salting would be 
tremendous. Colorado, a state 
of high mountain passes and a 
lot of snow, uses no salt on 
their roads. 

Can Vermont, which is ranked 
44th in per capita earnings in 
the United States, continue to 
spend $S0 million each year for 
road salt and further continue 
to hurt the enviornment and cor¬ 
rode its' automobiles? 

R. A. Schoenknecht- 


ACTIVITIES 


"Gee Mom, I've got nothing 
to do. I'm so bored". This is 
a common reply from students 
when the summer hits. Students 
can't wait for the school year 
to end, but they also can't 
wait for the new school year to 
start. What do students do dur¬ 
ing the summer? 

Some kids go away for part 
or all of the summer to visit 
relatives or just vacation. 

They go camping or stay at mo¬ 
tels and hotels along the way. 
They visit new and exciting 
places they've never seen be¬ 
fore. They make new friends and 
learn new hobbies. A neighbor 
said, "it gets me away from the 
house and I get a new change of 
scene 1 *. 

While some kids go away for 
the summer, others find things 
to do in Rutland. White's swim¬ 
ming pool opens and many stu¬ 
dents rush there to cool off on 
those hot, humid days. B.B. 
says, "it's a great place, but 
sometimes it gets very crowded 
and then the lifeguards can't 
watch us as well". 

Another activity is Track 
Camp. It is designed to help 
kids improve their running and 
jumping form. According to 


Shannon Pockette, "it's a great 
camp and really keeps me busy". 

Gymnastic's Camp is another 
place for kids to sharpen their 
skills. Here young people learn 
many different gymnastic exer¬ 
cises and routines. 

Mitey Mites is available to 
younger kids who want to learn 
the basics of baseball. As lit¬ 
tle Tim said, "I like playing 
a real lot and I'm learning a 
real lot. I like playing third 
base". 

For the older boys, there Is 
Babe Ruth Baseball. This is a 
tougher, harder game of base¬ 
ball. 

You can play tennis at Ro¬ 
tary, Meadow and White Parks. 
One must have a little patience 
at times because you sometimes 
have to wait for a court. The 
Recreation Department also of¬ 
fers many fine programs in pot¬ 
tery, riflery, drama and other*. 

Kids like horseback riding 
and it's a nice way to relax on 
a shady trail somewhere. 

And last but not least, kids 
Just get together to have fun. 
Whether it is hiking, swimming, 
bicycling or Just sitting and 
talking, students find ways to 
pass the warm summer months. 

Melissa Brown 



I HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 

DEMERS 

W00DENT0YSH0P 

142 Library Ave. Rutland 
Open Every Day 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
;i;Cars, Trucks, Boats, Trains, 
Planes, Doll Furniture, Sconces^ 
Tip Ups, and a whole lot more 
Drop in sometime or call- 

775-2014 
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JEWETT'S 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE MEATS 
Commercial and Custom Slaughtering 
1 Mile So. of Pittsford 
Phone 483-6844 KS 


STORE HOURS 

Mon., Tues>, Wed., Fri 
Thurs.x Sat. 


"l feel It’s given me a 
professional view of human 
sexuality, not Just myths and 
rumors that you pick up*" Mill 
River Union High School Stud- 
. ent - 8th grade, 

11 We try to make the class a 
safe place to ask questions' 1 
Katie Stevens, teacher. 


A ghost of public fear looms 
about the subject of Sex Educa¬ 
tion in schools * The RUTLAND 
HERALD , on July 30, reported 
on a group of women, in West¬ 
minster who believed such 
teaching to be "demonic", and 
that they "tear down the rela¬ 
tionship of child to parent, 
to church, to community, to 
the nation and the world." 

Pew people really know what 
actually takes place inside 
the classroom and what value, 
if any, the course has for the 
s tudent, 

During the past two years 
Katie Stevens taught Sex Edu¬ 
cation classes in the Proctor 
and Rutland School systems and 
at the Mill River and Otter 
Valley Union High Schools. She 
was paid by the Southern Ver¬ 
mont Womens 1 Health Center, in 
Rutland, as a community out¬ 
reach worker and travelled 
throughout the county to any 
school that was receptive to 
the concept of sex education 
classes. 

In one school in particular, 
the Mill River Ms, Ste¬ 

vens began by meeting with the 
principal, school nurses, 
guidance counselors and teach¬ 
ers. The school administrators 
and faculty involved with the 
meeting agreed that the 
Sex Ed classes would be a val¬ 
uable experience for the stu¬ 
dents and that Ms* Stevens, 
along with Trudy Diaz (school 
nurse) and Joan Johnson (guid¬ 
ance counselor), should proceed 
with a course outline for 8th 
grade Health classes. 

The three women then devel¬ 
oped a curriculum for 6 week 
Sex Ed unitsj that would be 
given in all 8th grade health 
classes. The 3 women would 
teach the classes as a team 
with the previously experienced 
Stevens acting as team leader. 

The subjects that were 
taught included dating and 
relationships, anatomy and phy¬ 
siology, puberty and emotional 
changes, "Students are going 
through a lot of changes phy¬ 
sically and emotionally" ex¬ 
plained Stevens, "and often 
they are not told of it," She 
continued that the students 


SEX ED IN SCHOOLS 


1U 


"naturally have a lot of ques¬ 
tions about what’s going on 
and the information has been 
hushed up* 1 ' 

Ms, Stevens felt that one 
of the most important reasons 
for the existence of the class 
was to provide "a safe place 
for kids to ask questions*" 

The teachers, in turn, attempt¬ 
ed "to affirm that these 
changes were G,K, - they were 
feelings that were shared by 
other kids, they were normal 11 . 

One of the teachers * great¬ 
est problems at first was 
trying to create a relaxed 
atmosphere where students would 
feel free to ask burning ques¬ 
tions* The class began with 
ice breakers like "what is a 
friend, what is good about 
yourself" and role playing. 

But these questions prodded 
the students to begin what 
Stevens calls "values clarifi¬ 
cation", The kids started 
thinking about themselves, 
while, as Stevens said, the 
class tried to "give kids space 
to think about things that 
they’d have to make decisions 
about later in life". These 
decisions involved "who they 
were" and how an individual 
would approach matters of re¬ 
lationships, dating, and sex, 

"Most students, and even 
many adults, have little sense 
of how their bodies work", Ms. 
Stevens feels. The class was 
honest and open. Students were 
encouraged to question and air 
their own views. The three 
teachers, said Stevens, presen¬ 
ted "facts, not opinions". The 
hard part, individual opinions, 
were strictly the business of 
each student, r 

There ’s no getting around 
the fact that Sex Ed is con¬ 
troversial, Stevens feels 
that the controversy only 
serves to reinforce the taboos 
and stigma of sex, "The whole 
idea is net to make it such 
a big deal." This way, "kids 
can see It as something nor¬ 
mal, Sexuality doesn’t just 
begin at age 13, we r re sexual 
beings all of our lives", 

Katie Stevens feels "most 
strongly 11 that sex education 
"shouldn’t be set aside as a 
2 or 6 week course. It should 
be taught along with everything 
else in school, as part of a 
normal curriculum, appropriate 
to each grade level." Whether 
or not that will become a rea¬ 
lity in the near future, is 
doubtful. The students, gaug¬ 
ing from their reactions, would 
probably support it wholeheart¬ 
edly* 


student view on sex education 


These responses were from 
students in Mill River 8th 
grade health class, and Otter 
Valley U.H.S, The question 
was "What did you learn, how 
do you feel about the class?" 

11 1 think it should be added 
to all grades Health class." 

"I realized how difficult 
it is for parents to discuss 
sex*" 

11 1 would want to take it 
again next year* If it were 
open to us, 

"I thought I knew most of 
it, but there was a lot I 
really didn’t know." 

"It was a little different 
than the usual class* Although 
I did learn a little something* 
But for me it was mostly re¬ 
view, but it was fun anyway* 11 

"It helped me to understand 
how our bodies work. The part 
I liked was about how the guys 
function because we always 
hear about us, but not them," 


"it answered a lot of ques¬ 
tions I was afraid to ask. It 
was excellent* 11 

"The little things that she 
explained so clearly. Instead 
of saying this is this and so 
on, she explained it so that 
we understood fully." 

"lt f s too bad there aren’t 
more things like this at O.V." 

"it makes you think about 
things before taking action." 

"X learned a lot^about 
talking to parents," 

"How to make out at four¬ 
teen, Don’t let your boyfriend 
get wandering hands just after 
one date. Go straight home 
after you go to a dance*" 

"it built up confidence - 
and to get ready for teens," 

"I learned that being pre¬ 
ssured can be really tough. 

Also that it isn’t easy to 
talk about personal things or 
talk your way out of things,,. 

I enjoyed it very, very, very, 
very,..much." 




WE SPECIALIZE IN FREEZER FILLUPS 
NATIVE, GRAIN FED PCRK-TOP QUALITY BEEF 
food stamps accepted 
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Aug, 11-13 Terry John Piers 
Aug, 14-16 Cooper Dodge 
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Abortion; Whose Right To Life : 


? 


Historically abortion has 
been an issue subject to change 
Five thousand years ago Chinese 
archivists recorded it as a 
regular medical procedure; Gre¬ 
cian philosophers Plato and Ar¬ 
istotle advocated it as a means 
of population control. At one 
point the Roman Catholic Church 
held that the soul did not en¬ 
ter a male fetus until forty 
days after conception; a female 
fetus underwent a 'soul infu¬ 
sion* at eighty days. Early a- 
bortion at this time was not 
considered a major offense be¬ 
cause of that distinction. Con¬ 
versely, for a brief time dur¬ 
ing the Renaissance a woman 
could be crucified for having 
an abortion, unless she was 
rich; wealth allowed her to 
'buy off' the punishers. 1869 
marked the year that the Roman 
Catholic Church decreed it's 
present day absolute stand a- 
gainst abortion. 

In 1973, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that the de¬ 
cision to terminate an unwanted 
pregnancy was up to the woman x 
carrying the fetus. But in 1977 
the Court added a catch-22 to 
that decision; if you are a low- 
income woman relying on Medi¬ 
caid 'funds for medical services 
you must depend on the local 
legislature to determine whethei 
an abortion may be paid for by 
Medicaid. Some states have al¬ 
ready moved to deny access to 
abortion via Medicaid monies. 
Vermont has not; Gov. Snelling 
has chosen to continue it as a 
necessary medical service avail- 
- able to women who are Medicaid 
recipients; Sister Elizabeth 
Candon, Director of human ser¬ 
vices is backing up this decis¬ 
ion. But the coming year is sure 
to be one of extensive lobbying 
by some groups in our state to 
insure that representatives 
clearly know what the taxpayers 
want them to do in the next leg¬ 
islative session. 

Three women representing lo¬ 
cal organizations were available 
for interviews on this subject, 
aand inevitably the issue expan¬ 
ded to cover abortion on a lar¬ 
ger scale. All three women ex¬ 
pressed surprise at the recent 
Supreme Court decision and in¬ 
dicated that it was an unexpect¬ 
ed turn of events. The three wo¬ 
men interviewed'were Ms. 

Eleanor Elwert of Rutland, who 
is a member of the Right to Life 
movement in Vermont; Ms. Pat 
House, Assistant Director to 
Clinical Services for Planned 
Parenthood of Vermont; and Mar¬ 
ty Altemus, a psychology/biol¬ 
ogy major at Dartmouth who is 
working at Southern Vermont Wo¬ 
men's Health Center for the sum¬ 
mer. All added that they were 
speaking from their own perspec¬ 
tives, though they are active 
participants in their respec¬ 
tive organizations. 

Ms. House stated that she ap¬ 
plauds states receiving more lo¬ 
cal control over expenditure of 
tax dollars. But there is the 
trade-off; lobbyists can now 
wield greater power, both Right 
to Life groups and Planned Par¬ 
enthood alike. "As a woman", 
said Ms. House, "I will have a 
greater say in how my state is 
run, but at this point the ra- 
tionals end." There is no long¬ 
er a guarantee that poor women 
will be able to receive abor¬ 
tions; they must now depend on 
the legislature to ensure that 
the service is available. Ms. 
House went on to explain that 
PP does not think of abortion 
as a method of contraception 
but rather as a medical proce¬ 
dure that is offered in respon¬ 



se to a need; "it is safe ana xn 
Vermont skilled counseling often 
accompanies the medical service, 
as well." (As a side note, as 
abortion is considered nine 
times safer than the carrying of 
a pregnancy to full term.) PP 
estimates that there are 23,400 
women 'at risk* in Vermont, i<e. 
teen-agers, women over 33 years 
of age, those who are overweight 
or have had 5 pregnancies or 
more. Ms. House believes that 
this Supreme Court decision is 
placing more boundaries on the 
environment of these women and 
their families; freedom of 
choice means to have this ser¬ 
vice available at a cost that is 
affordable, even if it must be 
payable through Medicaid. 

The issue is the obligation to 
the health of a woman's body, 
both mentally and physically. 

To take away the chance to make 
a personal decision such as 
this, because of economics, is 
"close to fascism", Ms. House 
stated. The hope of determining 
one's destiny has been diminish¬ 
ed by this ajction. The bottom 
line for PP would be; if the 
Legislature decided to restrict 
Medicaid abortions, there would 
be no more referrals for low-in 
come people unless they had the 
cash to pay. PP would rather be 
in the position to educate and 
aid in planned births; but un¬ 
til a totally effective birth 
control method is developed, a- 
bortion will be a continuing 
need for both the poor and the 
well off. Ms. Altemus concurred 
with this attitude. 

, Ms. Elwert is a vlounteer 
for the Right to Life group, 
whose committment to the cause 
- has led her to become something 
of a 'clip and save' addict 
over the years. She stressed 
the importance of knowing facts 
and having statistics to sup¬ 
port opinions. She believes 



available, there is little ex¬ 
cuse for unwanted conception. 

Ms. Elwert at one time was a 
Birthright representative. This 
group aids women, most often 
teenagers who are pregnant. 

They provide counseling support 
to see the mother-to-be through 
pregnancy, including such ser¬ 
vices as finding donations of 
cribs, baby clothes, etc. She 
stated that these young women 
did not use birth control, but 
that her function was not to 
educate them in any methods for 
future reference. Rather, the 
group's function is to see them 
over the crisis of an unexpect¬ 
ed pregnancy. They were often 
ignorant of support services 
available to them through Medi¬ 
caid to help them carry through 
with the pregnancy. One of the 
goals of the Right to Life 
group, is to encourage Congress 
to beef up support for women in 
this circumstance. (At this date 
a Life Support bill is being 
worked on in committee; for more 
information you may contact a 
Right to Life group near you, or 
check the National Right to Life 
News, July 1 77• 

One area of agreement for Ms. 
House and Ms. Elwert was further 
ing the idea of a method of 
birth control known as Natural 
Family Planning. It was devel¬ 
oped by the Billings, a married 
couple who are both doctors in 
Australia. They did extensive 
research with the aborigines, 
using temperature charting and 
cervical mucuous as a way of de¬ 
termining ovulation. The Vermont 
Catholic Diocese spent $20, 000 
in 1976 to provide research and 
training so that this method 
could be introduced to the Ver¬ 
mont population. It is offered 
through church bulletins, but is 
not restricted to those of the 
Roman Catholic faith. The cost 
for a course that teaches this 
method is $15; a bulletin call¬ 
ed Seasons is available from Mi¬ 
chelle McAffrey, Rte.#5» Putney 
Vermont* Information on what is 
happening with this newest meth¬ 
od can be found in the bulletin. 
Planned Parenthood is just fin¬ 
ishing, a natural family planning 
training session in St. Johns- 
bvqry. Ms. House believes it 
could be a sound, viable altern¬ 
ative to other methods. However, 
she cautioned that PP experience, 
though limited at this point, 
las found that those expressing 
interest are articulate, educa¬ 
ted and financially well off. A 
positive aspect of the method 
is that its* a shared responsi- 
Dility between the couple to un- 
ierstand how it works. 

Ms. Altemus stressed that 
the Southern Vermont Women's 
Health Center is interested in 
the education of women and en¬ 
courages them to ta kk responsi¬ 
bility for their reproductive 
processes. They do not push a- 
bortion, but recognize the lack 
of a 100$ effective method; al¬ 
so the fact remains that some 
of the most effective methods 
available ( the Pill and IUD) 
cannot be used by many women 
for medical reasons. S.V.W.H.C. 
does verv few Medicaid abor- 


that one explanation for the re¬ 
cent Supreme Court decision is 
their reviewing of the '73 rul¬ 
ing and the realization that 
many health care providers took 
advantage of it as a way to 
gain monetarily on a large 
scale. She thinks this forced 
the issue of whether to allow 
tax dollars as payment for a- 

bortions. She cited the expense 
of $50 million tax dollars a 
year for 300,000 Medicaid abor¬ 
tions as decisive statistics 
in coming to that decision. 
Further, she doesn't believe 
that a woman's right to choose 
rests with the decision to have 
have not an abortion. Rather, 
true reproductive freedom is u- 
sing a birth control method that 
will prevent conception in the 
first place. She believes that 
because there are ten methods 



tions; of 53 abortions perform¬ 
ed in the last five weeks, ap¬ 
proximately eight were paid for 
through Medicaid. Yet the 

renter feels that this 
service should be available to 
those who can not pay. They 
will be hiring an outreach 
worker soon, one £>f whose func¬ 
tions £t will be to promote 
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lobbying efforts to insure that 
the next legislative session 
does not make abortion an un¬ 
available service to Medicaid 
recipients. Ms. Altemus added 
that there is a NARAL (National 
Abortion Rights Action League) 
representative in Vermont. Her 
name is Nan Perrin; she may be 
reached at 802-223-6294, after 
six, on week-days. If you wish 
to find out how to reach your 
legislators, Ms. Altemus said 
that the best way to be heard 
is to let these representatives 
know by letter or phone what 
you want done with the Mddieaid 
and abortion issue. 

Another Issue raised by Ms. 
Altemus was if congress wishes 
to clothe and feed children 
born into welfare''world, then 
why do they continually vote 
down welfare reform? And if the 
Supreme Court has declared that 
abortion is a legal medical 
procedure, why have they left 
ultimate control of a low in¬ 
come woman's reproductive pro¬ 
cess up to the State? She said 1 , 
"a sperm and egg may be joined 
in a test tube. That is not a 
miracle. The miracle happens 
when the conception produces a 
wanted child." 

Vermont has a reputation 
throughout New England as a 
provider of quality care for 
women seeking \ abortions. 
Should we continue to provide 
this quality care to all women 
including the low income? The 
issue seems to rest on this 
point: Medicaid funds for abor¬ 
tion are to be restricted in 
our state or any state, the de¬ 
cision to use this service will 
be out of the question for a 
low-means woman. If we share in 
President Carter's by now fa¬ 
mous quote that'life is not 
fair', then perhaps it is time 
to deny children in Vermont 
access to the Tooth Fairy pro¬ 
gram. If we look at abortion as 
an unnecessary medical service, 
then nationally it is time for 
us to reassess our committment 
to the legality of the issue. 

Perhaps we have returned to 
the Renaissance period when 
rich women could assuage her 
persecutors but a poor woman 
would suffer crucifixion. Per¬ 
haps a Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion would be the only way to 
solve the issue nationally; 
whose right to life? Who shall 
make the final decision? 


Veda Agone- 
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Woman On Wheels 



Originally from Kansas and 
a farmgirl childhood, Janice 
“Marie” Stone is currently 
driving for “The Bus“ system 
which serves the Rutland area. 
Endowed with her strong sense 
of determination and adapta¬ 
bility, she has held various 
jobs which were previously not 
open to women, single handedly 
raising her seven children at 
the same time. 

Ms. Stone was raised by her 
grandparents in a small farm 
community in Kansas. Of her 
childhood, she mentioned that, 
“As a young girl I would watch 
the Wizard of Oz on TV every 
year, and I could always re¬ 
late to Dorothy. We were from 
the same area, the same age, 

I also had a little dog and a 
mind of my own.“ 

She married young, had seven 
children, and was soon divorc¬ 
ed. After that, she moved to 
Oklahoma City and was hired by 
a taxi company that was in 
search of a woman driver. She 
eventually bought her own 
Yellow Cab, thus becoming the 
first woman cab owner in Okla¬ 
homa City. She drove for l6- 
18 hours a day in order to 
support her family. 

After driving her own cab 
for some time, Janice hired 
another driver and took a job 
driving a mail truck. “T had 
to go to the airport every 
morning to get the mail, and 
two men would throw down the 
25-50 pound sacks 01 mail to 
me. They used to throw them 
down as fast as they could 
and laugh when I couldn't 
keep up.... It was fun though- 
it sure kept me in shape from 
running around!” 


Ms. stone then decided that 
she was definitely interested 
in driving as a profession, 
so she went to the American 
Academy of Trucking in Oklaho¬ 
ma City to get a degree. She 
was the only woman in her 
graduating class, and it was 
rough at times, since some men 
drivers were jealous of her 
experience and the skills she 
had gathered in her three years 
of professional driving. At 
the Academy, the students 
learned the skills needed 
to drive tractor trailers, and 
since all the teachers there 
were old professional drivers, 
a lot was gained from their 
road experience. Although she 
feels that actually learning 
to drive 18 wheelers comes 
from on-the-road experience, 
she admits that the classroom 
portion of the Academy pro¬ 
gram was valuable to her. Es¬ 
pecially so was the concept of 
Defensive Driving which helps 
her every day that she is 
behind the wheel. 

After graduating from the 
Academy, she worked for a 
cattle company transporting 
“beef on the hoof", "in 1975, 
live cattle was worth $1.00 
per pound, which is quite a 
lot of money to be hauling 
around in the back of your 
tractor trailer." Periodic 
checks of the cattle to be 
sure none were being trampled 
was necessary since she was 
carrying such expensive cargo. 
It was during this time that 
she formulated her motto for 
trucking. Considering her 
days with the Postal Service, . 
she says, "it'll have to walk 
in and walk off; drive in 


and drive off, because I won't 
load it!" 

As cattle prices began to 
soar, the frequency of loads 
to transport dropped. She 
left the trucking business, 
bought another cab and drove 
it until she went into a part¬ 
nership in a bar in Oklahoma 
City, and hired drivers for 
the cab. One of her customers 
at the bar was from Vermont 
and they became fri^ids. Prom 
all the good things he said 
about Vermont, she was enticed 
and decided' to see for herself. 
In 1974, she sold the bar and 

her cab, packed up her family 
and came to Rutland, Vermont. 

After she arrived here, she 
began to look for work to 
support her children. Due to 
the fact that she was a woman, 
and despite her experience, 
no employers would hire a woman 
driver. She registered with 
the Employment Agency and after 


three years, since CETA was 
looking for a woman driver, 
she got her job. 

"Vermont is everything A1 
said it was. Two or my daugh¬ 
ters are married and live in 
Rutland, and I have 5 grand¬ 
children. I'm proud and happy 
that they've settled here in 
town." Janice lives in Castle 
ton and in her words "intends 
to stay." She is planning to 
get married in the near future 
and loves her work. "I'd do 
anything I could to keep “The 
Bus" running. It's great, 
and I love driving it. I 
enjoy the people; the senior 
citizens, the kids, thd moth¬ 
ers ... .everyone . I hopr it 
continues to grow." 

Cathy Waters 

K.W. is a student at Otter 
Valley U.II.S. - soon to 
become editor of the school 
newspaper. 



EHT THE VC ICE 


Put simply, the Voice is You. 
We are a non-profit, community 
news service trying to reflect 
the concerns and thoughts of 
the people in this community. 

In the City, over the hill, up i 
and down the valley; whereever 
you are, we' want you to parti¬ 
cipate with us in this newspa¬ 
per. We operate with a volun¬ 
teer staff of writers, ad people 
people, typists, lay-out folk 
and tipsters. To steal a para¬ 
phrase from Jimmy Carter, "the 
Voice is only as good as the 
people." Right you are, Mr. 
President. We like to think th 
that we help create more of a 
sense,of community. The more 
people that contribute, the 
better. 

Most people acknowledge the 
simple fact that “you are what 
you eat." That being so, eat 
this paper. Us is you. ■ 

We're open to criticism, . 
ideas, help, articles, invita¬ 
tions to lunch (you name it) at 
142 1/2 West St, Rutland. If by 
chance we're not around, leave 
a note, or call 775-0471. We 
love to have your help. 


Dear Mr. Baumann, 


I would like to start off by 
saying how pleased I am with 
the Voice . 

Yes, I read your letter to 
the public, but that doesn't 
matter. I love the free-ness of 
the Voice. It's not often you 
really read the truth. I am not 
from Vermont. In a few days 
I'll be going to New York and 
I wish there was a paper as 
nice as this. Thank you for the 
nice job. 


E.H. 


Aug. 1 , 1977 

Dear Sonny boy. 

Your newspaper was wonder¬ 
ful. All those intellegent 
people writing those great 
articles, and besides that, 
all those volunteers working 
together on a community paper. 
It does a mother's heart some 
good. Don’t worry about letters 
-paper is cheap. Look at it 
this way, maybe everyone has 
broken wrists. At least I 
like the Voice. 

Yours Truly, 

Steve's Mom 


July 24, 1977 

Dear Sir: 

We are writing in congra- 
dulations regarding your last 
issue. It was a blockbuster! 
Big, Big, Big, with the readers 
we're sure. A real tribute to 
yeilew-Jeuynaitem (sorry). 

The Hearsts should have it so 
good. We assure you. We have 
a framed copy of the Voice 
hanging over our mantlepiece. 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
Letters to the Editor for 
a dollar, inc. 
ps. please make it cash. 



RECIPE 


Mediterranean Pie 

This is a real winner and 
another means of using up all 
the extra zucchini, summer 
squash and eggplant from the 
garden. It takes a lot of time 
to make, but end results are 
worth it. 

Ingredients : 

eggplant 
zucchini 
summer squash 
mushrooms 
green pepper 
onion 
garlic 
tomatoes 
parmesan cheese 
mozzerella cheese 
oregano 
marjoram 
tomari sauce 

oil-sunflower or safflower 
pie crust 

Prepare your favorite recipe 
of pie crust (double crust), 
peel, slice and cube eggplant; 
saute in hot oil for a few min¬ 
utes; remove from the skillet. 
Slice the squash, mushrooms, 
green peppers, onion, and gar¬ 
lic. Saute in oil, making sure 
not to overcook the vegetables. 
Layer half the eggplant and 
other vegetables in a 9" pie 
plate lined with-the crust. 

Top with wedges of fresh toma¬ 
to. Sprinkle the herbs and to¬ 
mari sauce on top. Cover with 
the cheeses. Repeat all the 
layers and top with the second 
crust. 

Bake at 350 degrees for 
about 20-30 minutes. Allow to 
sit for a few minutes before 
cutting. 

-Sharon Truhan- 


The Department of Health is 
sponsoring a series of free 
cancer screening clinics for 
women not currently receiving 
annual Pap Tests. A Public 
Health Nurse has been specially 
trained to administer the fol¬ 
lowing: Pap test, pelvic exam, 
blood pressure test and in¬ 
struction in breast self-exam¬ 
ination. 


August Schedule 


Grange Hall, 

Wed. August 

3rd 

Mendon 

1-7 

P.M. 


Barstow Mem. 

School 

Aug. 

10 

Chittenden 

4-7 

P.M. 


Elem. School 

Thurs. 

Aug. 

11 

Mt. Holly 

9-3 

P.M. 



For appointment call: 

775-0720 
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HOMES 

BEUERLV mnnOR 


At Beverly Manor Convales¬ 
cent Center the accent is on th< 
the physical therapy department. 
The P,T. department is the 
scene of many long* hard hours 
of determination set forth by 
both patients and the therapy 
staff, 

I spoke to Mr, Mike Brown* 
Resident Physical Therapist 
and miracle worker at Beverly 
Manor, Mr, Brown was kind 
enough to explain the different 
equipment and procedures that 
are common in the rehabilita¬ 
tion of different handicaps, 

Mr, Brown expressed his job 
concerns this way, "people are 
sent to me to continue the pro¬ 
cess of convalescing. They 
gradually attain as high a lev¬ 
el of function as is possible 
within the limitations that 
they are faced with." 

B trokes * frac ture s (of the 
hip* shoulder* leg* etc.)* Par¬ 
kinson's Disease and other 
neuro-muscular disorders and 
arthritis are a few of the more 
common problems that Mike Brown 
contends with* "Sometimes all a 
patient can do is dangle his or 
her feet at their bedside or 
stand ft>r just a few seconds," 
He continued, "our prime objec¬ 
tive is to establish as much 
independence as is possible. 
Many times it takes months to 
get a patient walking. Just be¬ 
cause a person can walk doesn't 
mean they are capable of total 
self-care and responsibilities" 
He further commented* n we have 
to be very careful* sometimes 
families would rather not have 
the responsibility of the pa¬ 
tients when they leave here. In 
that ease we must prepare them 
to be mere independent. We have 
to be sure that they are com¬ 
pletely , capable . We don't want 
them to go home and fall or do 
any serious damage to themsel¬ 
ves because they're not ready 
to be left alone yet." 


Mr. Brown described the 
equipment and the total signif¬ 
icance that each piece of ap¬ 
paratus had, I was amazed at 
all 1 heard. 

First * the parallel bars. 

For many they are the most im¬ 
portant part of therapy* where 
patients stand up for the first 
time Gr take the first steps 
since the time of their acci¬ 
dent, There is a mirror at the 
far end of the room. With the 
aid of the mirror, the patient 
can see his progress and check 
his posture. 

There are also treatment 
tables which are used to 
strenghten limbs that are weak 
from disuse. With these tables 
the therapist can begin exerci¬ 
sing the patients limbs, 

Hydrocollalor Pacs provide 
a form of moist heat. These 
packs are applied to sprains * 
aching muscles and bon^s. 



The Shoulder Wheel is for 
arm and shoulder strenghtening. 
The patient turns the wheels 
to loosen stiff muscles and 
joints. Week by week the whee1 
is tightened* making ip harder 
to turn which gradually 
strengthsnens the muscles. 

Wall pulleys are also used 
for strengthening arms and 
shoulders. The patient pulls 
ropes that are attached to 
weights. The overhead pulleys 
are designed on a similar prin¬ 
ciple, A rope with a handle on 
both ends is strung through a 
pulley from the ceiling, Mr* 
Brown said* "some patients put 



The Rotunda entrance to 
Beverly Manor- 



this type of equipment up in 
their own homes. That way they 
don't have to come here all the 
time. Since it's only for 
strengthening tight muscles 
and joints* the supervision of 
a therapist is not always nec¬ 
essary, 11 

The M.Kp Unit strengthen 
legs. The patient sits atop a 
table and lifts weights by mov¬ 
ing his lower leg back and 
forth. 

Whirlpool baths are used to 
heal ulcers on legs. They also 
ease stiffness in muscles or 
bones due to arthritis or in¬ 
jury. 

Ultrasound is used to treat 
muscular and skeletal disorders 
and severe back problems* 

Finally the Diathermy, a 
deep heating device, is avail¬ 
able for severe back disorders* 

Indeed an impressive amount 
of modern medical equipment is 
utilized at Beverly Manor, in 
the best interest of the pa¬ 
tient , 

You might expect a gloomy, 
perhaps even frightening atmos¬ 
phere in the presence of all 
the mechanical paraphernalia* 
Actually* I felt sort of com¬ 
forted to know that such 
things do exist for those who 
need them. Knowing that Mr. 
Brown or someone as capable is 
caring for these people was 
just as comforting* 

Lisa Hansen Mieheels 


# JABBFRNICK - 

CONT. FROM PAGE 1 

JABEERWICKS are believed to 
have vorpashly strong powers 
especially within the City 
Chambers D He approached the 
Railing followed by his carjben 
ter assistant who was c 
carefully tweaking his three 
piece mustache, 

"The time has come" the 
walrus said, "To speak of many 
things* of chairs and beds and 
merchant flacks * of cabbages 
and* (here he paused to glance 
down at himself) "and uh* 
kings* and why the city's 
spoiling this Saturday morning 
thing," "But* wait a minute, 
the oysters cried* "before we 
hear you chat* for most of us 
have got no clout, and our 
purses aren 1 t fat*" 

"A loaf of bread*" the 
Walrus said* "is what we 
chiefly need, How if you are 
ready* oysters dear* we can 
begin the feed," 

"But not on us" the 
oysters cried, fuming a 
little blue, "after all our 
kindness* that would be a dis¬ 
mal thing to do." 

"it was great for you to 
come downtown* and you were 
very nice, but it ain't gonna 
be dat way, my friends* so 
maybe pass the spice," i 
The carpenter said nothing* 
but ate another slice* 

"it seems a shame" the 
Walrus said* "To play them 
such a trick, after we've led 
them on this long, and made 
them trot so quick," "l weep 
for youse," the walrus said* 

"I deeply sympathize* but down 
town dosen't need your kind. 
We're well off without you 


guys" "Oysters* said the alder 
snatch, "You've had a pleasant 
three week run* Shall you be 
trotting back to Center Street 
But the answer came but none* 
And this was scarcely odd* be¬ 
cause they'd eaten every one. 



The bloated Walrus sat 
back down. The M^reh Hare then 
addressed Alice, left standing 
alone in the center of the 
room* "'Would you like some 
more cooperation ?* he said 
very earnestly, "I've had no¬ 
thing yet*" Alice replied*in 
an offended tone, "so I can't 
take more *" 

"You mean you can't take 
less?" said the Mad Hatter, 

"it's very easy to take more 
than nothing," 

Alice felt herself getting 
smaller and smaller* She turned 
to the Cheshire Cat and asked* 
"Which is the best way to get 
out of this wood; it's getting 
so dark and scarey," 

"it's happening nowooo" 
the Cheshire Cat hummed with a 
grin, "turn right at Woodstock 
lvenue and go str alight on down* 
3h frabjous dayi Calloohl Cal- 
layl"* he cheated in his joy* 


POEM 

THE LILAC BUSH 

by Mrs a Bernice Horten 
resident of Pleasant Manor 

I liked to climb the lilac bushes 
Once 

When I was a boy 

Just to scare and pester Mother 

And delight my small young brother* 

I like to' smell the lilac fragrance 
Still 

How I am a man 

Just to see her features clearer 
And tc make her presence nearer* 

But now the bushes "cannot be found 
Today 

I cannot find the place 
Buttercups and daisies growing 
There is a cool brook flowing 
But I cannot find the lilac bush 

The fragrant lilac bush is now a tree 
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The Vermont Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Office 
(VCETO), is supposed to “pro¬ 
vide training and employment 
for the disadvantaged" accord¬ 
ing to its 1 Assistant Director 
Francis McFaun. However, most 
of VCETO T s money goes to pro¬ 
vide 11 Public Service Employ¬ 
ment", which gives little real 
training to the unemployed, or 
little real help to CETA work¬ 
ers getting a skill or steady 
Job* VCETO, seems to be trying 
to do two things at once? help 
disadvantaged individuals and 
provide temporary Jobs for the 
unemployed* Those two goals are 
contradictory, and the cause of 
some of the program's problems. 

All but $5 or $6 million of 
VCETO 1 s $21 million yearly bud¬ 
get goes to provide ’’Public 
Service Employment 31 (PSE). 

These are Jobs with government 
and other non-profit agencies. 
The money for these FSE Jobs 
increased greatly when the un¬ 
employment rate rose in recent 
years. The purpose of these 
FSE funds was to provide jobs 
for the unemployed, not neces¬ 
sarily training for the disad¬ 
vantages or help in giving them 
a skill. The PSE jobs are, 
according to a CETA document, 
supposed to provide only "trans* 
itlonal employment". These jobs 
go to those "unemployed, but 
without serious employment bar¬ 
riers", according to Kathy 
Moore, a local VCETO employee, 
Moore said that the PSE part of 
CETA was "not greatly improving 
the employability of the person 
when he goes in and out. It 
doesn't do that* It gives him a 
job." 

The problem with such "tran¬ 
sitional employment" is that 
there are no Jobs to make the 
transition to in the non-CETA 
world* CETA workers under the 
PSE program can work no longer 
than one year. Furthermore, it 
is often difficult for the gov¬ 
ernment or non-profit agency to 
provide much real training for 
the CETA worker. Often, the a- 
gency which gets the CETA work¬ 
ers sees them as free help. The 
employer will most likely not 
be in a position to do much 
training. There's no incentive 
for them to train the CETA work¬ 
er, According to Moore, FSE is 
"only funded to make jobs, not 
to give the participant a skill 
he can take with him later," 
Because the VCETO is doing these 
two things in a contradictory 
manner, the program itself has 
an unclear focus: both for those 
in the program and to the pub-I/ 
lie, Moore agreed that "the two 
things do not mix, they're to¬ 
tal opposites. 



How the Program Works 
All of VCETO 1 s money comes 
from the Federal government. 

The amount coming into the state 
has increased tremendously, Froo 
3-$5 million in 197^ to about 
21 million in Fiscal 1977 (end¬ 
ing September 30, 1977+) 

All this money is controlled 
in Vermont by the Governor, who 
in CETA Jargon, is the "prime 
sponsor" for all of Vermont's 
CETA money. The program is ad¬ 
ministered by Sandra Dragon, 
the Governor's appointee. 

The VCETO office has total 
control over all this money al¬ 
though there are several Advi¬ 
sory Councils around the State 
and a State Advisory Council, 
People are appointed to the 
State Council by the Governor, 
and to the Regional Councils by 
the Secretary of the Agency of 
Human Services* To provide jobs 
the State Office approve con¬ 
tracts with a local organisa¬ 
tion for a certain number of 
jobs. There are now about 28 
such "contractors" around the 
State. By far the biggest is 
Champlain Valley Work and 
Training Program, which also 
provides most of the Adminis¬ 
tration and Counseling for the 
CETA programs, Sandra Dragon 
was CVWTF's director before be¬ 
ing appointed to her present 
position by the Governor. 
According to Francis MeFaun, be* 
tween 15-20$ of VCETO's budget 
goes toward administrative ser¬ 
vices. 



There Aren't Any Jobs 

Besides the lack of a clear 
focus, VCETO's training is pre¬ 
sented with the larger problem 
of lack of Jobs in the State, 
and Nation, in general. 

Dick Bremmer, a VCETO em¬ 
ployee in the Southeast region 
put his finger on the problem 
when he said, "there aren't any 
Jobs in this area. It's diffi¬ 
cult to know what to train peo¬ 
ple for." 

Bill Kernsley, one of the Ad¬ 
visory Council members for the 
Southeast Region, at a recent 
Southeast Regional Advisory 
Council meeting, thought that 
VCETO could only decide"how 
many aspirins we should take or 
where should we put the band- 
aid." 

He added that many members 
of the Southeast Regional Ad¬ 
visory Council felt the meeting 
was a "good exercise in futil¬ 
ity" , and had stopped coming . 
At a recent meeting only four 
out of 13 members attended* 

The problem of lack of jobs 
was pointed out by the South¬ 
east Chairman.He quoted State 
Employment figures where of 
65, 000 people applying to the 
Vermont Job Service, only 
12,000 actually got Jobs, 

VCETO*s ability, under cur¬ 
rent funding to help this sit¬ 
uation is not very great. 

Plenty of Things to Do 
A new part of the CETA pro¬ 
gram are its' Special Projects. 
These are particular projects 
that public agencies can do 
within one year, to employ peo¬ 
ple, above their usual services.. 
Locally, they include 
Rutland City Recreation Depart¬ 
ment's Pine Hill Project. Five 
CETA workers are cutting brush 
and clearing trails in Pine Hill 



Park, The Office on Aging has 
;6 people doing chores for sen¬ 
ior citizens. The Rutland Asso¬ 
ciation of Retarded Citizens 
has three CETA workers provi¬ 
ding extra help for retarded 
people locally, helping them 
find better jobs for example. 

At Qahal, a Rutland Mental 
Health sponsored workshop for 
retarded adults, .CETA workers 
are helping set up a store in 
the community to sell things 
made at the Qahal workshop. The 
Town of Middletown Springs has 
a CFTi brush-cutting crew. And 
Tinmouth has a special project 
to restore an old town build¬ 
ing and make a children's li¬ 
brary. One problem, however, is 
that these jobs can only last 
one year. 

So, for example, the con¬ 
tacts that a CETA worker builds 
up with senior citizens at the 
Office on Aging Project, will 
end after a year. The retarded 
citizens project is in a simi¬ 
lar situation, 

Vfho Decides? 

VCETO is providing Jobs and 
services for local needs with 
government money. But the de¬ 
cision about what needs and 
services will be funded, as 
well as who will get the job 
rests, not with the local gov¬ 
ernment, but with a State Bur¬ 
eaucracy. So, in effect, the 
decisions about which PSE jobs 
will be funded locally is be¬ 
ing made by elected represenfc- 
tatives, but at a State level 
by appointed burearcrats. 

Although the State Legisla¬ 
ture has the same oversight 
over VCETO that it has over all 
other State Agencies, the Leg¬ 
islature has "done little to 
oversee VCETO", according to 
Assistant Director McFaun. 
(Perhaps this is because, unli 
unlike most State Agencies, 

VCETO is completely Federally 
funded,) 

The Regional Advisory Coun¬ 
cils also have no real author¬ 
ity, They are purely advisory, 
although they do seem to be 
often listened to. But Kathy 
Moore, who works for the South¬ 
east Regional Council, agreed 
that the Council membership is 
self perpetrating." And the 
State government makes the de¬ 
cision about who it listens to, 
since all council members are 
appointed by the Governor or 
an appointee of the Governor, 

New Businesses? 

Mew Jobs 

Another conflict within the 
CETA program is over the fund¬ 
ing of new businesses* CETA has 
done this in a few cases. For 
example, there are three par¬ 
tially CETA funded 'community 
canning centers on Vermont, 

(One j»s in West Rutland,) Those 
canning,centers are trying to 
establish what they see as a 
needed service to the community 
a place where people can pre¬ 
serve their produce on a larger 
scale than in a kitchen. They 
are also engaged in production : 
the canning of tomatoes, apples 
and other local products* In 
this they are producing a need- 
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ed commodity. The Southeast 
Vermont Community Action Stove 
Project Is another CETA funded 
project that is producing an¬ 
other needed commodity : a good 
wood stove. 

Both of these projects have 
come under criticism from pri¬ 
vate business.^$s the govern¬ 
ment providing unfair competi¬ 
tion? 

CETA however, has run class¬ 
es for the Digital Corporation, 
to train employees for them 
when they moved into the State. 
CETA did not train workers for 
Digital's competitors, 

VCETO also helps support a 
home-building project in the 
Northeast Kingdom* But these 
houses can not receive any 
other home financing* 

VCETO, then, seems unwilling 
to support new productive bus¬ 
inesses except under very lim¬ 
ited conditions. Although ad¬ 
ditional production appears to 
us to be very necessary today* 
We need more good wood stoves, 
more good housing, and, more 
canned goods in recyclable con¬ 
tainers. 



Not In High. Paying Jobs 

CETA can also be criticized 
for placing most of its 1 work¬ 
ers in low-skilled, low-paying 
Jobs, where their training will 
not prepare them for anything 
but another low paying Job, 
Common CETA Jobs are out¬ 
reach workers for a social ser¬ 
vice agency, day-care workers, 
wood cutting and home 11 winter-' 
izers". These Jobs prepare the 
worker for little but a similar 
job. 


What's Good 

It would be unfair not to 
mention the fact that the CETA 
program has done some good* It 
has, first, employed a lot of 
people in times of need. 

Kathy Moore said that "doing 
something in your community can 

give people a good feeling," 

'it also gives {the unem¬ 
ployed," she said, "a time to 
build their confidence, even if 
only to be eligible for unem¬ 
ployment insurance). It fills 
gaps In our educational system: 
it gets people to where they 
can get feeling good about 
themselves," 

Moore also thought that the 
Rutland-Bennington Advisory 
Council— pertiaps unlike its' 
counterpart on the Southeast, 
had been very successful in be¬ 
ing heard in Montpelier* She 
said that members of the Coun¬ 
cil often spend time, without 
reimbursement, giving up work 
days, going to Montpelier* 
rt I' m very impressed", she said, 
with the dedication our Coun¬ 
cil has." 


XXXJOQOOQCX 

The problem Is probably not 
with uncaring bureaucrats, but 
in inadequate funding and an 
inability to train people for 
high-skilled jobs. There is al¬ 
so the clash between providing 
a service to the disadvantaged 
and unemployed, and Just pro¬ 
viding Jobs* CETA also appears 
unwilling to support the idea 
of directly employing people to 
produce tilings we all need. 

But those concerns can not 
be solved at the State level, 
unfortunately. The problem lies 
as much with the Federal Law 
and the Law as it is adminis¬ 
tered. 


Michael Brown- 
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ALCOHOL AND THE FAMILY 



Alcoholism is a controversial 
subject these days* The debate 
over alcoholism - illness or 
moral problem, is still an is¬ 
sue. But more and more people 
are beginning to accept the 
fact that alcoholism is an ill¬ 
ness and that most alcoholics 
are not skid row bums. The 
tragedy of alcohol abuse is 
beginning to come to light. 

Three-fourths of the adult 
males and 60 % of the adult fe¬ 
males in this country drink 
alcohol* Imbibing of alcoholic 
beverages seems to be the pre¬ 
vailing recreational sacrament 
in America today. Drinking is 
an accepted and welcome part of 
almost every social occasion 
known to civilized man. This is 
not to say that every one that 
drinks is an alcoholic* Tt does 
however, illuminate the diffi¬ 
culty anyone could have trying 
to grasp the realities of the 
problem* 

Conservative statistics show 
that there are nine million 
alc oholic s in the Uni te d S ta te s, 
with many million more problem 
drinkers. In 1971 the economic 
cost of alcohol misues and of 
alcoholism was over $25 billion. 
(Lost production, health and 
medical, motor vehicle accidents 
criminal Justice, welfare costs, 
etc* figure In this estimate' 

Alcohol is implicated in over 
50 % of our nations highway 
traffic fatalities and in 65 $ 
of single car accidents, alcohol 
was involved. 

The connection between alcohol 
and crime is inescapeable* The 
misuse of alcohol is related to 
every statistic involving loss 
of life, liberty and property 
in America. The misuse of al¬ 
cohol Is not unique to the al¬ 
coholic or problem drinker. 

Who doesn T t know of someone 
who has had toe much to drink 
and has had a fender bender or 
a DWI or become verbally or 
physically abusive. Or how 
about the person that ties one 
on and spends the electric bill 
payment? Or how about the Mon¬ 
day morning hangover and calling 
in to work with the flu? These 
are commonplace occurrances in 
our society. Taken Individually 
any of these events are harmless 
Taken as a whole, they present a 
different picture* Further, if 
an individual knew what to look 
for, they would be able to dis¬ 
cover at least one alcoholic of 
their personal acquaintances. 

To get into the statistics and 
characteristics of the alcohol¬ 
ism problem In this country 
would be an entire article. To 
the uninformed reader it would 
be almost unbelievable* Let it 
suffice to say that the alcohol¬ 
ic is like any other drinker, 
only more so; more drinking, 
more accidents, more personal 
tragedy, more personal loss. 
Ironically, there comes a time 


in the personal progression of 
a very alcoholic that they drink 
to relieve the anxiety and guilt 
associated with alcoholic be¬ 
havior. 

This article is concerned with 
the effects of alcoholism on the 
family. Alcoholism Is often re¬ 
ferred to as the 11 family nines s[| 
because of the tremendous impact 
the alcoholic has on those a- 
round him, The most signifi¬ 
cant symptoms of alcoholism are 
behavioral. The people closest 
to the alcoholic, the ones most 
affected by his behavior may not 
recognize the alcoholic abnormal 
behavior as symptoms of a dis¬ 
ease process. They more often 
react to the behavior with con¬ 
fusion, fear, anger or bewilder¬ 
ment. The family is most cer¬ 
tainly impaired by alcohol , 

The people surrounding an al¬ 
coholic may feel It is their 
fault that the alcoholic cannot 
control his or her drinking. 

Many of the responses mention¬ 
ed and additional ones like re¬ 
sentment, self pity, contempt 
and helplessness may become the 
families daily diet* 

It is a good bet that if a 
family is unaware of the process 
of alcoholism, they will cover 
up for the alcoholic, rational¬ 
ise and make excuses for his or 
her behavior and in many other 
ways protect the alcoholic from 
the consequences of his actions. 

This may seem reasonable to 
the family for reasons of love, 
prestige or financial depen¬ 
dence * The simple fact is 
that these kinds of protective 
devices have not only proven 
not to work, they enable the 
alcoholic to continue on his 
rampant Journey to the bottom 
of the alcoholic ladder. 
Furthermore, family members may 
end up physically or emotional¬ 
ly ill trying to adjust to the 
alcoholic» 

It becomes plain that the 
most successful therapies for 
alcoholism involves the entire 
family. This focus being right 
ly so, the family bears the 
brunt of the alcoholic excesses, 
without even alcohol to make 
the situation tolerable. If 
and when the alcoholic enters 
into treatment his or her 
chances for recovery are great¬ 
ly enhanced If the other fam¬ 
ily members get treatment for 
their conflicting'and unre¬ 
solved feelings and attitudes, 

Joan Jackson, a leading thera^ 
pist of the family mode of al¬ 
cohol treatment, describes the 
stages a family goes through 
adjusting to an alcoholic mem¬ 
ber, These stages describe the 
family where the husband and 
father Is the alcoholic but 
probably can be modified to 
describe any alcohdllc family. 
These stages are briefly; 

1, Denial - Early in the de¬ 


velopment of alcoholism, occa¬ 
sional episodes of excessive 
drinking are explained away by 
both marriage partners. Drink¬ 
ing because of tiredness, worry 4 
nervousness, or a bad day are 
not unbelievable* The assump¬ 
tion is that the episode is an 
isolated instance and therefore 
no problem. 

2 . Attempt^ to eliminate the 
problem . Here the wife recog¬ 
nizes the drinking is not nor¬ 
mal* She tries to pressure the 
alcoholic to quit, to be more 
careful, to cut down. Simul¬ 
taneously, she tries to hide 
the problem from the outside 
world and keep up a good front. 
Children In the family may start 
having problems In response to 
the family stress. 

3. Di sorganization and chaos * 
The family equilibrium is oy now 
upset. The wife can no longer 
pretend everything is allright. 
She spends most of her time 
going from crisis to crisis. 
Financial troubles are common* 
Under real stress, the wife may 
seek outside help for herself. 

4. Eeorganization in spite of 
the problem . The wife 1 s coping 
abilities have strengthened. 

She gradually assumes a larger 
share of responsibility for the 
family unit. This may mean 
getting a job or taking over the 
finances, 

5- Efforts to escape . Separ¬ 
ation or divorce may be attemp¬ 
ted. If the family unit remains 
intact, the family continues to 
live around the alcoholic. 

6. Farci 1 y re org ani zati on . In 
the case of separation, reorgan¬ 
ization occurs without husband o 
or father. If the husband 
achieves sobriety, a reconcil¬ 
iation may take place* Either 
path will require both partners 
to realign roles and make new 
adjustments. 


I would like to mention that 
there is no typical alcoholic 
or family of an alcoholic; but 
there are patterns and similar¬ 
ities that underline the al¬ 
coholic progression* 

Children of alcoholic parents 
deserve some special attention. 
Growing up in an atmosphere of 
conflict and tension their 
needs for love, care and 
•parental guidance may be Inad- 
aquately met. The child may 
find adjustment to relation¬ 
ships outside the home affected 
by the conditions of the home 
environment. By way of example! 
alcoholics comprise only 4^ of 
the population of the United 
States, but their children 
account for approximately 20^ 
of all referrals to child 
guidance clinics. The children 
of an alcoholic parent are at 
risk In many other ways. It 
has even been statistically 
suggested that children of 
alcoholics have a greater 
likelihood of becoming alcoho¬ 
lic themselves. 

The path of recovery from 
alcoholism is not an easy 
journey but certainly it can be 
a rewarding one for the alcohol¬ 
ic and the family. The great¬ 
est tragedy is not the alcohol¬ 
ism* It is the alcoholic and 
his family adjusting to the 
Illness when one phene call to 
any of our five local ageneies 
or organizations dealing with 
alcoholism could"start the 
process of healing. AIR 
(Alcohol Information and 
Referral), Rutland Mental 
Health, are listed in the phone 
book and tgose people will be 
glad to answer questions or 
assist people to deal with the 
social disease of alcoholism. 
You are not alone. That 
phone call may save someone 
you love. 
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-PAGE ELEVEN- 


Bints from the Model Borage 



Pete hit the streets in 
search of the perfect used car. 
He had done his homework and 
knew just what he wanted and 
about how much it would cost 
him* He headed for a used car 
lot in town that had several 
interesting prospects. When he 
got there he beheld an entire 
front row of glistening clean 
used cars. Among them was a 
1969 Shiekmobile a lot like his 
own* but newer ifith a really 
nice body and no apparent rust* 
He looked it over casually, ob¬ 
serving the tire threads for 
even wear {indicating correct 
alignment and balance with sus¬ 
pension parts in good shape.) 
Pete took a pencil out from be¬ 
hind his ear and started poking 
at the rocker panels (areas un¬ 
der the doors), checking for 
rusty areas that may have been 
patched over with putty and 
paint. Give such.suspect areas 
three months and they*11 show 
their true condition, 

Pete 1 5 mechanic friend Gus 
had shown him a few things to 
look for in a good used car. He 
was peering on the ground, un¬ 
der the front of the car, 
checking for obvious fluid 
leaks from the engine, trans¬ 
mission, etc,, when a smiling 
gentleman in a checkered jacket 
and slicked hair appeared sud¬ 
denly over his shoulder, ’“Hi 
there, can I help you? Name 1 s 
Sam,” the man said* "This here 
is my place," he offered with 
a grand gesture, turning to his 
right. 

"Well, I'm interested in 
this car," said Pete timidly, 
obviously a bit unnerved by 
this fellow. Thus far, the car 
did look pretty good. 


"Yep It's a beauty,” stated 
Sam, ”You know the lady who 
owned this one took really good 
care cf it,” 

Visually it. did look good. 
The price on the window (some 
dealers put the price of the 
used car on a sticker) was fair 
if the car really was as good 
as it looked* Fete asked for 
the key and Sam obliged* 

The interior of the car look¬ 
ed good, too. The odometer read 
51,000 miles: relatively few 
for a car that was 8+ years old 
Still, that 1 s enough for a 
car's internals to be quite a- 
bused if it wasn't well cared 
for all along. It is illegal 
for a seller to turn back the 


odometer mileage, making the 
car appear less used. Sliding 
in behind the wheel, he no¬ 
ticed the brake and gas pedals, 
the floor beneath them and the 
driver's seat. If they are ex¬ 
cessively worn or brand new, 
consider that the low odometer 
reading may be false somehow. 
Pete turned the steering wheel 
slightly to check for slack in 
the steering gear* If there Is 
more than two inches of move¬ 
ment at the wheel rim before 
the read wheels begin to turn, 
(or if the steering is excess¬ 
ively stiff), it could necessi¬ 
tate a simple adjustment or a 
case of badly worn steering 
gear { a possibly expensive re¬ 
pair job). 


Start the car up. Does it 
start right away? Good* How 
step on the brake. Pull up the 
handbrake* If the pedal goes to 
within two inches of the floor, 
at least an adjustment is re¬ 
quired* If the handbrake handle 
moves easily and without resist¬ 
ance , a cable is broken or a 
small mechanism out of joint* 

If the brake pedal is soft and 
spongy or gets harder with each 
pump of the pedal, there is air 
In the hydraulic brake system. 

To bleed this air out of the 
system may necessitate new wheel 
cylinders and hydraulic tubing, 
especially if the car is old 
and rusted underneath that sleek 
and shiny paint "job* 

If the steering or brakes 
are in question after the above 
checks, consider seeking the 
aid of a qualified person to 
check thoroughly over these sys¬ 
tems, Does the car seem to sit 
at a level attitude (not low on 
any side, corner or end)? Are 
both front wheels erect (not 
tipped in or out when the wheels 
are straight ahead)? If the ans¬ 
wer to either question is no, 
the car may need new springs or 
suspension parts. Here too, have 
your mechanic check these items 
thoroughly. 

Earn was leaning on the car 
by this time, impressed by 
Pete's curiosity. He was puff¬ 
ing at his cigar nervously. He 
saw that Fete was giving this 
car a thorough going over. Did 
Sam have something to hide? L 
Pete had only begun his lay¬ 
man's over-view of this Shiek- 
mobile (a relatively expensive 
possession, like any automo¬ 
bile). Will Fete be hoodwinked? 
Taken for a ride? Check this 
space next month and observe 
further developments as they 
happen* 

EEHIE CLERIHEW 
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Now is the time to think 
about quality in our foods, 
Americans are stuffing them¬ 
selves into starvation. One 
person can be starving on 4000 
calories a day while another is 
vital on 2000, Calories mean 
very little* What matters is 
good, wholesome, fresh food pre 
prepared in such a way as to 
preserve as many of the vital 
nutrients as possible. How do 
you get good, wholesome, fresh 
food? Grow your own if you can. 
The benefits of working in a 
garden, cooperating with nature 
reaps a meaningful harvest. For 
those who can't grow their own, 
you can probably buy all the 
11 good" foods you can eat from 
your local natural foods co-op, 
produce markets and farmer's 
markets* If you go to a super¬ 
market follow a few simple 
rules— 

1) don't go shopping when you 
are hungry, 

2) buy in glass, not cans (the 
metal can get into foods)* 

5) buy fresh if you can, rather 
than frozen or caimed* 

4) read every label, if you 
ean f t pronounce it, don't buy 
it, 

5) buy local, it's fresher 


eat & be merry 


Tips for a healthy summer: 
eat one fruit salad a day- 
eat one fresh garden salad a 
day, but not at the same meal. 
Remember, to always only eat 
when you're hungry* 


"Hundreds of new pharmaceu¬ 
tical preparations are thrown 
upon us each year. Millions of 
dollars are spent for advertis¬ 
ing them and the credulous pub¬ 
lic pays not only for the bills 
but also takes in exchange, im¬ 
paired health and lowered vi-i 
tality. Rational living, lofty 
morals and high-thinking will 
ultimately produce in any indi¬ 
vidual a blood stream immune to 
every disease. But what an ar¬ 
duous, long drawn-out task, in¬ 
volving self-discipline, intro¬ 
spection, as well as a certain 
amount of suffering along with 
rigid diatetic and moral self 
denia"*" ” 

-Lillian Carque- 

Most people haven't yet 
learned that lasting health 
only comes through understand¬ 
ing of the normal functions of 
the human body and maintaining 
them in good condition through 


rational living. As a rule most 
people eat what they want, when 
they want it and buy "popular 
foods", (those heavily adver¬ 
tised)* Death claims them when 
they are 50 of 60, when Man's 
mental powers and his general 
usefulness to humanity should 
be at its 1 maximum. 

Save a lot of money and have 
one or two meatless meals a 
week. Legumes or beans are de¬ 
licious and nutritious substi¬ 
tutes when combined with whole 
grain breads and a raw salad 
from your garden (soy beans, 
peas, pinto beans, lentils, 
navybeans, etc, should be soak¬ 
ed over night and then thrown 
into the crock pot or oven to 
cook long and slowly). Onions, 
lemon juice, parsley, sage, nut™ 
butter and bread crumbs all add 
to the overall flavor of the 
dish. 

In making breads, pastry, 
cookies or rolls always use the 
best ingredients: whole grain 
flour, nuts, dried fruits, hon¬ 
ey (not sugar) and fresh yeast* 

When makings fresh salad, 
wash the produce again (who 
knows what falls out of the sky 
these days). Use fresh cold 
pressed salad oil in your dress¬ 
ing. Eat slowly, chew everything 
very well and make your mealtime 
a relaxing, social time, good 
for the mouth, the tummy and the 
mind. 

D. Larson 
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The Cannery is open* If you 
are planning to use the cannery 
remember to call for an ap¬ 
pointment before your vege- 
are at peak ripeness. They are 
open every Wednesday and Sat¬ 
urday from 8-6 and thursday 
from 8-10* Charges are still 
10//pint and 15//quart, and 50/ 
for use of the steam kettle 
(to heat water or vegetables) 
or pulper-juicer (to remove 
skins and seeds from tomatoes 
or apples when making apple¬ 
sauces), Jars are priced at 
$2,70/dozen quarts and $2,35/ 
dozen pints* If you have your 
own jars, you can buy new lids 
fjr 35//dozen, They have funds 
from the Agency of Human Ser¬ 
vices to pay for jars and fees 
for families who cannot afford 
to pay. As an Introductory of¬ 
fer, each member will not be 
charged processing fees on the 
first dozen quarts canned 
(worth $1*80 HI 

You must be a member of the 
Canning Co-op to use the equip¬ 
ment* Membership is $1 each 
year. The Canning Co-op asks 
that each member work four 
hours per year at the Center 
since there are so many things 
the two staff people have to 
do to keep the Center running. 
As a member, you can buy Whlpp 
Whipple Hollow products at a 
discount and you will receive 
the Center's newsletter. Also, 
your family is entitled to one 
vote in electing the Center's 
board of directors at the an¬ 
nual membership meeting* 

For more information call 
438-5715 or go visit the Coop 
at Marble Street in West Rut¬ 
land*, 


























DOUin BV THE Dump 


A1 Leonard sits inside his 
huge bulldozer down at the Rut¬ 
land City Sanitary Landfill 
(a.k.a. "the Dump") expertly 
working the throttles which 
move the machine, which moves 
extraneous materials of every¬ 
day modem living (a.k.a. "gar¬ 
bage") into fairly neat, defin¬ 
itely formidable hills. Boxes, 
branches, heavyweight baggies, 
all are nudged into piles by A1 
and his dozer. Then he squashes 
them, as best he and machine 
can, driving over and back a- 
cross the garbage. Leonard has 
been smashing trash this way 
for 7 1/2 years, through hot 
muggy days and icy, whistling 
blizzards. He*s seen a lot of 
trash go down and agrees with 
the predictions that the land¬ 
fill hasn f t got much life left 
as a garbage graveyard. The 
problem is that there isn r t a 
lot of space left nor is there 
a sufficient amount of dirt to 
excavate and cover up the re¬ 
fuse. 


The City Dump serves approx¬ 
imately 25,000 people, Leonard 
figures (dumpers also come in 
from Mendon and Rutland Town.) 
The great majority of the trash 
is hauled in from industrial 
and commercial sites by commer¬ 
cial haulers. "These guys bring 
in the real volume of rubbish" 
he says, "from chain stores, su¬ 
permarkets and businesses. The 
professional haulers are 
charged $1 per load, whereas 
resident cars must pay 50 cents 
per year. According to State 
Law all of this trash must be 
covered up with 24 inches of 
dirt to eliminate 1) rodents 2) 
the threat of fire and 3) blow¬ 
ing papers. The State Environ¬ 
mental Board makes frequent vis¬ 
its to check up on the trash 
action. 

"We f re running out of dirt 
to excavate", says Leonard "and 
in less than 6 years we 1 11 have 
to start getting it trucked in".. 



A stack of TRASH (perhaps yours?) 
ready to be mashed. 
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A1 Leonard, 
Fitzsimmons 
Bulldozer 

That will cost a lot of money 
and Leonard feels that the City 
should start looking for a new 
dump site right away. He sup¬ 
ports the idea of beginning a 
new regional landfill, "it make* 
no sense to have 15 or 20 indi¬ 
vidual town dumps," Leonard 
said. The problems of a county 
landfill though are that it 
would be expensive to start, 
(with land costs, soil testing, 
building roads) and as Leonard 
points out, "nobody wants it in 
their backyard." 

But the potential benefits 
could be great in alternative 
long term uses. Leonard feels 
that the volume of City trash 
is not high enough to support 
recycling and modem waste dis¬ 
posal methods, but a county 
landfill might have a sufficient 
amount of garbage to make such 
projects feasible. The volume 
is a key to recycling efforts. 
There has to be enough garbage 
to make recycling pay. One com¬ 
pany in Vicksburg, Mississippi 
now buys rubber dust (ground-up 
tires) from the Rutland land¬ 
fill, but it is uncertain wheth- 


on left, with George 
a co-worker and 


er this operation will glean 
enough dust to be economically 
attractive. Leonard points out 
that St.. Louis uses recycling 
methods that turn .40# of its* 
solid waste into fuel. They use 
a process that extracts metal, 
another that recycles paper and 
another that mashes trafeh into 
solid blocks. Leonard feels that 
the potential volume for this 
type of operation only exists on 
a regional basis, and even then, 
the costs of transportation of 
the recycled trash may make it 
unfeasible. Recycling efforts 
have proven to work in large 
cities, but rural recycling in 
the Northeast has a problem with 
distance and the transportation 
of recycled materials to larger 
industrial areas where the ma¬ 
terials can be used. Even so, A1 
Leonard feels that the City of 
Rutland should begin coordinat¬ 
ing landfill efforts with neigh¬ 
boring towns so that sound, ef¬ 
ficient garbage disposal methods 
can begin within a few years. 

- Stephen Baumann 
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$ RUTLAND SELLS OUT $ 


On Sept- 2? the voters of 
the City of Hutland will be 
asked to vote in a special 
election bought for $3000 by 
a special interest group of 
business men. 

This article does not add¬ 
ress itself to the pros or 
cons of the tax stabilization 
issue itself, but rather it 
questions the manner in which 
the election is being held. 

Tax stabilization i s nct 
a new issue to Rutland City 
voters. On four previous 
occasions, Rutland City voters 
have rejected the proposal 
strongly backed by City Hall 
to grant long term tax stab¬ 
ility (breaks) to industries 
which locate within City 
limits. In the past twelve 
months alone, voters have 
turned thumbs down on this 
issue in November, March, and 
June. How, because of a 
unique financing arrangement 
worked out between City Hall 
and the Rutland Chamber of 
Commerce, voters will again 
be asked to give their views. 

To many city residents, this 
appears to be trial by ordeal. 

The Board of Alderman were 
initially reluctant to hold 
yet another election because 
of the high cost of conduct!*!* 
another special election. 
Estimates indicate that the 
election will cost approximate 
ly $2500 to $5000. Many 
Aldermen were unwilling to 
appropriate such a large sum 
of City money on an issue 
which seemed settled. Enter 
the Rutland Industrial Corp¬ 


oration, recent purchasers 
of the old Patch-Wegner plant 
building. 

The Rutland Industrial 
Corporation believes that 
present methods of obtaining 
tax stabilization from 
Rutland City (which requires 
approval by Rutland City 
voters) are not competitive 
or efficient. The Corporate 
ion and its parent body, the 
Rutland Chamber of Commerce 
favor the oft defeated pro¬ 
posal to allow companies 
and the City Council to 
work out tax stabilisation 
plans behing closed doors. 
Because the R.I.C, and the 
Chamber feel so strongly 
about the issue, they have 
offered the City a "grant" 
of up to $3000 collected 
from anonymous donors to 
finance the election. 

The City Council has accepted 
the offer. 

The net result of this 
arrangement is that a group 
of private businesses and 
individuals have bought the 
right to have the City hold 
an election on an issue of 
great importance to them. 

This is truly a "special" 
election brought! to the 
voters by a "special" 
interest, 

J a dangerous precedent 
when the same people who are 
paying for the election have 
a definite point of view" 
says Jean Baldwin of the 
Vermont Secretary of State's 
office. While Ms. Baldwin 
felt the financing arrangement 
is probably not strictly 


illegal, she did mention 
that provisions in the Vermont 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights 
state that all elections 
should be free and without 
corruption. 

DO ALL CITIZENS HAVE EQUAL 
ACCESS TO CITY MATTERS? 

One of the interesting 
issues raised is that of 
access. Does the City Coun¬ 
cil's decision to hold this 
election indicate that anyone 
with ,3000 dollars could 
have an exection of their 
own on any issue? Probably 
not. For instance, it would b 
be hard to imagine a group of 
anti-development people 
ge tting G our*oil approval for 
an election on the same issue 
or. any issue for that matter. 
Likewise, one can scarcly 
imagine a group of Gays 
persuading the Council to 
hold an election regarding 
Gay rights. 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL? 

Another unfcrtuanate as pee t- 
of the Council^ decision is 
that it once again requires 
voters to take time off from 
their jobs to vote for or 
against the proposal. The 
question is raised: How many 
times must the voters reject 
a proposal before it is 
finally laid to rest. 

At election time each year 
political writers comment on 
the lack of voter turnout. 
Indeed, it can be expected 
that this latest special 
election will have a lower 
turnout than the previous 
elections on the same issue. 
Perhaps the Chamber hopes that 
sc few voters will turn out 
for the election that the 
proponents will finally 
win by boring the voters into 
submission. Is this any way 
to run a city? 

When a person loses a cause 
in court, he or she can appeal 
However, at some point in the 
legal process, one runs out 
of appeals because there is 
simply no higher court to 
hear the case. This is not 
the case in the Rutland 
electoral-process - We can 
envision the day in 1984 
when the voters of Rutland, 
having been called upon to 
vote on tax stabilization for 
the fourteenth time, learn 
that the Chamber/Gouncil f s 
proposal has finally passed 
by a vote of 2 to 1, everyone 
else having stayed home. Is 
this any way to run a city, 

-Publius- 


Should money and political 
position give some peqptfe 
special access to the elector* 
al process? The Chamber 
of Commerce enjoys a unique 
position because it is made 
up of individuals and busin¬ 
esses who have money and 
pack political clout in this 
City (as in many others). 

What would appear to be a 
shameless attempt to buy 
access to the voters on the 
part of less "establishment" 
organizations is called 
"civic duty" by Chamber 
supporters. 
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Terrence Barrett is the mav¬ 
erick Alderman; Rutland’s ans¬ 
wer to Martha Mitchell, His o- 
pinions run against the grain 
of City Hall’s party line and 
beds usually not afraid to step 
up and let you know exactly 
where he stands with the issuea 
Sometimes, he is the issue, or 
perhaps that T s how his politi¬ 
cal enemies would prefer it to 
seem. We interviewed Barrett 
because we felt that he raised 
some serious questions about 
the tax stabilisation issue. 


V oice : How do you feel about 
the way that the special elect¬ 
ion was set up with $3000 elec¬ 
tion costs being paid by the 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Barrett :It was X0Q$ wrong. I’m 
against the way the money was 
raised. If the City wanted to 
present tax stabilization, then 
they should have payed for it. 
We*re setting a bad precedent. 
How if we grant it to one group 
we’d have to grant it to a- 
nother. This would only be fain 
Voice :Do you think this is le- 
gal? 

Barrett ;I’d question it, I have 
here a copy of a legal decision 
of i860- of Nichols vs, Mudgett 
that contains a Judicial warn¬ 
ing about the conducts of elec¬ 
tions, that said, "in republic¬ 
an governments especially, 
whatever tends to destroy the 
purity of elections should be 
guarded with the strictest 
watchfulness 11 , I think the 
Judge knew what he was talking 
about. 

Voice:We11 the way the money 
was raised Is one issue, but 
how about the tax stabilization 
itself? Do you think it would 
be good for the City? 

Barrett:Well, I think we need 
it. It may give business u a 
shot in the arm”, but I don’t 
go along with the Chamber, I 
don’t think the Board of Aider- 
men should have the power to 
decide on tax stabilisation, 
especially not in secret ses¬ 
sion. It could become a politi¬ 
cal football. 

Voice :How so? 

Barrett:As Mr. Barnes stated, 
the Chamber is setting the 
guidelines, they go into pri¬ 
vate session. Then we*re asking 
for it to be given to the Board 
of Aldermen*s secret session 
again, which I don’t condone. 

You might let the first five 
businesses have a tax break, 
but do you let the next five? 
Someone could approach a^major¬ 
ity- of Aldermen and say "this’ll 
hurt my business" and it could 
be stopped. 

Voice :You think that would real¬ 
ly happen? 
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Terrence Barrett 


Barrett :Believe me, this could 
happen, I’ve seen it before. 
Voice ; When? 

Barrett:Well, like with the 
Farmers Market, which was a 
small thing. But it was blown up 
and made a big issue by people 
who didn’t want it. If the Mayor 
doesn’t want something, he r ll 
get on the phone and, before it 
even gets to the board, it gets 
stopped. 

We have our chief executive 
of the second largest city in 
Vermont using language and talk¬ 
ing like a gangster. He says 
things like, "anyone who crosses 
me, I know how to get rid of 
them", "if they don’t like it, 
move out", "if they get in my 
way, they better look out". This 
was all quotes in the papers, I 
thought he was elected to repre¬ 
sent all the people, not a cer¬ 
tain group. 

In the past 18 months I’ve 
seen this backroom thing happen 
a lot. When you get to the 
meeting, all the calls have 
been made, you know how the 
vote will go. 

Voice :How do you stand in that? 
Barrett:If you’re with the 
"ins 11 in City Hall you’re okay. 
If you’re with the 1 outs 11 , well 
you don’t have to worry about 
a thing. It’s been taken care 
of. 

Voice :Do you think that TS (tax 
stabilization) will go over 
with the voters? 


Barrett:No sir, I don’t* One 
thing thats hurting them is cal3- 
Ing the debate off with Larry 
Hobbs, They all agreed to it, 
then backed out because they 
want to keep out the least bit 
of publicity; they want to keep 
people in the dark. 

Voice ♦Do they think this will 
help them? 

Barrett*They want to get only 
their people out and vote on _ 
it, I think there should be a 
lot of discussion about it, 

I’ve brought up questions 
which deserve answers, but they 
don’t want to talk about it. 
Voice:What are some of the 
questions? 

Barrett :These are things that 
people ask me, like "what is an 
industry, how many people is an 
industry?" We haven’t yet seen 
any guidelines. Why don’t they 
mention what they are? 

Voice:Cliff Barnes says "there 
are no set rules (guidelines) 
which apply in every case". Are 
you bothered by all the secrecy 
of the whole thing? 

Barrett :I’m certainly worried 
about it, I’ve always been a- 
gainst executive session* I 
think that in the best inter¬ 
ests of the people, we should 
not do it. It always looks like 
you’re trying to cover some¬ 
thing up. 

Voice :Again, Mr* Barnes says 
that this is necessary because 
no business would make their 
finances public* 



Schedule! 


Sept. 8-10: SCOOTER AND THE 
RED WAGON 

Sept. 12-14: CABIN FEVER!i 
Sept. 15-17: HARVEST 
Sept. 19-21; WINDOWS** 

Sept. 22: WOOD DANCER 

Sept. 23-2 4 : JUST ANOTHER BAND 

Sept. 26-28: PITMAN BROS . 

Sept, 29- 

Oet. 1: MARK CROWFOOT 

AND NEVARD*** 
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• Ba rre t t:I think if you’re spend* 
ing the tax-payers money, every¬ 
thing should be out in the open 
Voice:What about some other 
Issues? 

B arrett :Well, this thing about 
Tack of information. The City 
and Chamber should have learned 
a lesson from Wi11ow-Edison- 
all the facts were contradict¬ 
ory -you couldn’t get straight 
answers, 

They should have learned 
that the public’s a lot smarter 
than that these days. The days 
of public snow jobs is over. 
Voice :You think.this will hap¬ 
pen again? 

Barrett:If the complete picture 
of tax stabilization was given, 
voters would come out and vote 
fairly. As it stands now, it 
will go right down the drain 
and they’ve got no one to blame 
but themselves. 

Voice:What about the public 
meeting on September 20th? 
Barrett:They are having a meet¬ 
ing, not a public debate. We 
can sit in the audience and ask 
a question, but those of anoth¬ 
er persuasion can’t sit up on 
the stage* I don’t think they 
want the public to know, 

A select few with money and 
the right connections can get 
away with murder. The Herald is 
not giving any real coverage on 
this, instructing the voters, 
neither are the radio stations. 
This seems pretty strange to me* 
Voice:Anything else? 

Barrett :One more word to the 
wise, I the Chamber of Commerce 
can’t come up with the full 
amount of money for the elect- * 
ion^ It should be called off. 
Watch for this—the deadline 
should be at least 5-7 days be¬ 
fore the election, so the City 
Clerk will have time to cancel 
It. I myself and other'Aldermen 
will not authorize the Mayor to 
spend City election money to 
complete the financing of this 
election. But you must remember 
this: the Mayor can call a spe¬ 
cial meeting of the Board and 
ask for special authorisation. 
Believe me, as oysters are rare 
and selective, he has his spe¬ 
cial group of Aldermen he can 
call at any time and get what 
he wants passed. We have to 
watch for thlt move* 

Voice :Since we’ve got you here, 
are you going to run for Mayor 
again? 

Barrett :We11, first I’ve got to 
decide whether I’ll run for Al¬ 
derman, If I decide to, there’ll 
be certain groups out to make 
sure I never get in again* Be 

\ The main things I’ve brought 
up in the past, put my neck on 
the block, are being proven 
true, I’ve done it then and I 
will do it again, to keep the 
public aware. 

The things we uncovered in L 
City Hall, a lot are not being 
done again. Things like City 
bills being cancelled or re¬ 
duced, we’re getting that stop¬ 
ped* This has happened a lot 
over the past years, but if no¬ 
thing else, I do think I’ve in¬ 
directly put a stop to much of 
the abuse of power and shady 
dealing. 
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PEOPLE WANT SOLAR; GET NUCLEAR 


A recent public opinion 
poll conducted by Congressman 
James Jeffords showed that 
83$ of the Vermonters quests 
ioned want their energy needs 
to come from solar or other 
alternate sources* Meanwhile, 
Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation, Vermont f s largest 
electric utility, is pushing 
ahead with their plans to rely 
on nuclear power. 

Currently, Central Vermont 
has $2.75 million invested in 
the controversial Seabrcok, 

New Hamshire Nuclear Power 
plant now under construction, 
as well as ownership or partial 
ownership in Vermont Yankee, 
in Vernon, Vt, and other New 
England nuclear power plants. 

Because CVPS is a privately 
owned utility, the public has 
very little control over the 
company*s activities, inclu¬ 
ding its* investments, al¬ 
though these nuclear invest¬ 
ments affect us all. 

The only public control over 
CVPS, or any private power com¬ 
pany is with the Vermont Public 
Service Board {FSB)* 


-theoretically, the FSB has 
the legal authority to forbid 
CVPS or any private utility 
to invest in a nuclear power 
plant. The PSB can legally tell 
a private utility where it can 
or can not invest* However, ac¬ 
cording to Ennis Gidney, an 
enomist with the PSB since I96L 
it has never done that. 

This situation is no doubt 
based on the natural reluctance 
of a gdvemment regulatory body 
like the PSB to get involved 
so closely in the Internal af¬ 
fairs of a private corporation. 
The PSB is also not an environ¬ 
mental protection agency, and 
therefore will likely not see 
its 1 role in such broad terms. 

The PSB r s job is to keep 
the company healthy as well as 
not to set excessive rates. 
Broader public issues-the dan¬ 
ger of nuclear power-are there¬ 
fore not likely to be consider¬ 
ed within these narrow guide¬ 
lines, The PSM mainly deals 
with dollars and cents. It is 
supposed to allow the company 
to maintain a "reasonable rate 
of return of its 1 investments. 11 


The public will soon view 
the work of the Public Service 
Board in the upcoming rate in¬ 
crease hearings for CVPS. They 
will be held in late October. 
(CVPS has already received a 
total 55% rate increase since 

1972*) 

Fred Parker, the attorney, 
agreed to represent the public 
in the upcoming rate hearings 
said he will not be bringing 
up the issue of nuclear power 
per se, Parker did say, however, 
that he saw the company^ in¬ 
vestment (presumably in nuclear 
power plants) as a 'potential 
issue,* But he added, "this is 
a rate case. I don r t see this 
as an environmental battle/* 

Michael Brown 




CVPS: 70% INCREASE 



IN 5 YEARS ? 


Central Vermont Public 
Service Corporation is asking 
the Vermont Public Service^ 
Board to approve a W 1/2 % 
rate increase. If approved , 
this will mean that CVPS r 
residential electric rates 
have increased by 22 & °ver 
1972 rates. 

CVPS * rate increases new 
total 55.6 % since Jan,, 1972. 
CVPS received a 13*4$ rate 
increase in 1972, approximatly 
32 $ in 197 ^, and 10.5$ in July, 
1975. 

According to Sue Hudson. 
Public Service Board Clerk, 
tills means that a person who 
paid $21.72 in 1972 for 1000 
Klilcwutt a ours on her 


la. I monthly electric bill, now 
pays $ 37-3^ for the same 
amount of electricity, 

G.V., ’meanwhile has been 
spending money on advertising 
the advantages of nuclear 
Power and has hired extra 
personnel to sell nuclear 
power tc the public* 

They also are spending 
money to fight the Town of 
Springfield T s efforts to own 
their own electric power supply. 

The public deserves to know 
why its electric rates have 
increased 55$ in 5 years, and 
now may go higher, 

M,B. 


Mt * Newsreel/cpf 



We forgot tc mention a few 
things in the last issue: 

Pamela Into did the pen and 
ink drawing of the "jabbemick" 
on the front cover. She^ avail¬ 
able for private work most any 
time. 

Stephen Baumann, not Louie 
Carroll, wrote the "Alice in 
Alderland" story* He borrowed 
a bit from the real Lewis Car- 
roll* 

, Bill Johns wrote the article 
on "Alcohol and the Family". 

He is a counselor at Grace House 
in Rutland, 

Nelson St. Marie did a great 
job, helping with the layout. 
Sorry we forgot to include your 
name in the staff. Nelson. 


Another First 

Another first in a long 
line of acheivements for 
Rutland*s Board of Aldermen 
and its 1 Mayor. On Sept- 6, 
at the Aldermens meeting, the 
Mayor passed a petition call- 
for up to o 5 dolV1 of tax¬ 
payers * money to be spent on 
an advertize merit in the Rutland 
Herald. This ad would state 
the elected officials* opinion 
on the upcoming tax stabiliz¬ 
ation vote. The petition and 
subsequent motion passed. 

Jim Sanderson, head of 
the Vermont League of Cities 
and towns voiced amazement 
when asked about the legality 
of this action. He was unsure 
whether the move was illegal, 
but did say that he had, "never 
remembered it being done before 
in the State* 11 

60 dollars of tax money 
spent on a political state¬ 
ment by elected officials. 

INCREDIBLE. * 



WHO SAYS YOU 
CANT FIGHT 
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The Rutland Voice has learn¬ 
ed of a contract that the Rut¬ 
land County Agricultural Soci¬ 
ety, Inc., a non-profit group 
that operates the Vermont State 
Fair in Rutland, has with the 
Goodings Million Dollar Midway, 
the traveling carnival group 
based in Boston-Newton Center, 
Massachusetts, which effective¬ 
ly stiffles local community 
fund raising efforts'at the 
Rutland Fair. 

The Fairgrounds Association 
maintains an independent midway 
during Fair week where local 
persons or groups may set up a 
game, however the new contract 
with Goodings Midway maintains 
that no new person or group 
(those who haven't set up on 
the independent midway in pre¬ 
vious years) may enter the 
Fair's independent midway. 

(This space rents for $10 per 

frontage foot from the Agricul¬ 
tural Society). Any new group 
that wishes to set up a game 
must do so on the Goodings Mid¬ 
way section of property, if the 
space is available (in that 
case space rents for $30 per 
frontage foot. 

Ed Congdon, who directs the 
Agricultural Society's Fair es¬ 
timates that about 100,000 peo¬ 
ple attend the Fair annually. 
This provides a tremendous * a- 
mount of foot traffic which lo¬ 
cal organizations and business¬ 
es like to capitalize on. Some 
local organizations have tradi¬ 
tionally set up promotions and 
sales at the Fair, but their is 
a reluctance, among some, to 
get involved. A spokesman for 
the Kiwanis Club said that he 
and others in the organization 
felt that the games and carni¬ 
val activity were "a rip off” 
which detracts from the effect 
of ■ community interest groups. 
However, many groups and busi¬ 
nesses are lured by the huge 
potential to make some money. 

One specific case involves 
the Rutland Natural Foods Coop. 
This organization is a non-pro¬ 
fit, State incorporated agri¬ 
cultural cooperative (in many 
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Entrance to Rutland Fair 


ways similar to the Fairgrounds 
Association), based in West 
Rutland, which orders natural 
foods at a slight mark-up for 
its' participating members. The 
Rutland Coop ran a street car¬ 
nival on July4th as a money 
raising event. At that carnival 
one game, designed by a member 
was a big success both with the 
people who played it and as a 
money raiser. The Coop decided 
to set up at the Fair in order 
to raise more money which would 
go towards fixing a building 
they had recently bought, which 
had been damaged by fire. 

When first approached by a 
member of the Food Coop in ear¬ 
ly July, the secretary of the 
Fair Association said that-yes, 
space was available on the in¬ 
dependent midway, and penciled 
in a place for the group on the 
Midway. She said, however, that 
the Coop would, have to check 
with’Mr. Congdon first. 

It was at this time that Mr. 
Congdon informed the Coop repre¬ 
sentative that the contract 
with Goodings Midway prohibl 


any new group from setting up a 
game. When the Coop member pro¬ 
tested, Congdon explained that 1 
they had had ’’problems with 
games people before” and that 
they ”didn't want to police 
them”. With this contract, not 
only were* the Goodings people 
happy, but they effectively had 
a monopoly which could lead to 
greater profits. ”The Fair has 
no headaches,” according to 
Mr. Congdon. When told that the 
non-profit agricultural organi¬ 
zation, The Rutland Food Coop 
was only trying to raise some 
money and would certainly not 
act disreputably, Congdon re¬ 
peated his blanket statement on 
independent games. 

In mid-August when the Coop 
representative returned to ask 
Mr. Congdon again for a space, 
he was .told by Congdon that 
there was "no more space avail¬ 
able” in the Fairgrounds. The 
Coop member was to\d to talk 
with Goodings Midway people. He 
was then informed that the set 
up charge was $30 per square 
foot (compared tc $10 per foot 
within the other sections of 


the Fairgrounds). The Rutland 
Coop thought that this was more 
than they could afford, and de¬ 
cided against the fund raising 
activity. 

When asked by the Voice 
whether the Fair's contract 
with the Goodings Midway consti¬ 
tuted a form of blackmail, Ed 
Congdon replied, Hhat's their 
business". 

The Rutland Food Agricultural 
Society, Inc. maintains a siz— 
able tract of tax-exempt land 
on South Main St.. The tax ex¬ 
empt status is given by the 
State to all Fairground Associ¬ 
ations so as to promote local 
agriculture. To maintain the 
tax break they must run one fail 
per year. They also receive a 
yearly grant from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture which goes 
towards improvements. 'This mon¬ 
ey comes from a tax on paramu- 
tual betting at the Pownal Race 
Track. It is dispersed through¬ 
out the State, to the various 
fairgrounds associations.) 

The Fair's contract with the 
Goodings Million Dollar Midway 
benefits the Midway corporation , 
from an economic standpoint: 
less competition means increa¬ 
sed take at the games. It bene¬ 
fits the Fairgrounds Association 
because less work , less prob¬ 
lems with running the Fair. 

It doesn't benefit the local 
community who wish to use the 
Fair facilities for their organ¬ 
izations growth. It did not 
benefit the local agricultural 
organization, the Rutland Food 
Coop, by prohibiting its' in¬ 
volvement the independent 
section under the Fair's direc¬ 
tion. 

This practice raises a quest¬ 
ion as to whether the Rutland 
Fair could be*doing more to in¬ 
clude local community partici¬ 
pation, thereby having a mere 
positive impact on the well be¬ 
ing of the community, especially 
in light of its' special tax ex¬ 
empt status. 

What are the Fair's priori¬ 
ties: local participation and 
community input which benefits 
many; or a huge extravaganza 
?fhich benefits some, is easier 
for others and makes a-gdod deal 
of money for few? 


Downtown Ecology 


Synergism ; the action of twe 
or more substances, organs, or 
organisms working together to 
achieve an effect of which each 
is individually incapable(from 
the Greek sunergos, working to- 
gether) 

There was a time, not so 
long ago--8 or 10 decades, more 
or less— when cities like Rut¬ 
land held the rest of the State 
in an economic hammerlock. If 
you wanted to buy, sell or 
trade you pretty well had to 
come to the City, where com¬ 
merce and transportation and 
finance would permit you, if 
you were properly respectful, 
to participate in the economic 
activity you had helped produce 

Those were the days when 
City commerce made fortunes for 
some and properity for many who 
were part of the power struct¬ 
ure; those were also the days 
when those outside the system 
had no choice but to play the 
game according to the rules of 
the big boys downtown. And mem¬ 
ories of those days die hard: 
look at today’s Mayor of Rut¬ 
land attempting to dictate what 
business activities will or 
won't take place in his City. 

But today is not like the 
old days, when cities like Rut¬ 
land had a monopoly on trade 
and commerce—today cities like 
Rutland are in serious trouble, 
because 8 or 10 decades ago 
they forgot how to cooperate 


and forgot-how to compete. 

Today, no one has to come tc 
Rutland tc trade-- he can go to 
many other places just as eas¬ 
ily-- and Rutland, like it cr 
not, is in competition with all 
those other places. Rutland 
could have welcomed nearby com¬ 
petition; synergism in retail 
trade means that several busin¬ 
esses side by side draw mere 
trade than the same number wide¬ 
ly scattered— but instead Rut¬ 
land chose to try to retreat 
into the old days when the City 
was economic dictator to the 
County. Rutland has banned co¬ 
operation and competition, and 
tried to maintain the dead fic¬ 
tion of the old days, when pow¬ 
er structures dictated and or¬ 
dinary folk obeyed. 

But today, ordinary folk 
have choices. They have possi¬ 
bilities other than Rutland. In 
fact, the tables are turned: 
Rutland needs the business of 
the ordinary folk more than the 
ordinary folk need Rutland. May¬ 
be the future of downtown Rut-" 
land is for grass to grow in the 
streets while the number of 
downtown businesses declines to 
zero. That's one way to solve 
the parking problem, and it may 
be what the Mayor had in mind 
when he tried to act as if it 
were 1877. not 1977. with the 
Rutland Farmers Market. 

-Martin Harris- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 

ABOUT BUYING LOCAL FOOD 


We talk local, all the time 
local. We buy cars built in De¬ 
troit town but we stress to buy 
them local. You*re sure to get 
a glance askance if found cart¬ 
ing in smokes or wine from New 
Hampshire...buy local. Rutland 
Plywood, Rutland Fireclay, Ver¬ 
mont Marble, Howdy Soda Pop, 
Genesee Beer... always local. 

But, ah, agriculture... that 
is where the canker gnaws. 

To risk being redundant, al¬ 
low me to mention the case in 
point just concluded involving 
the Rutland County Farmers Mar¬ 
ket. Did all the market sup-^ - 
porters fully understand the 
basic underlying principles 
which led to the controversy 
that city officials (certainly 
one in particular) wish they 
could have swept under the car¬ 
pet? 

The emergence of food as a 
force in the mainstream cf Amen* 
d.can consciousness is quite re¬ 
vealing. Typically and histori¬ 
cally, American consciousness 
is a bit way-layed due to our 
usually over abundant posteri¬ 
ors (are ya with me, do you 
know that I*m talking about fat 
asses?) Americans have long 
been guilty of being callously 
out of touch with the world 
hunger problem which swallows 
most parts of the globe (inclu¬ 
ding many an area within our 
own borders). We may argue that 
we are the world*s bread basket 
or that we export as much as we 
maintain in grains, but let us 
net be fooled by any false ben¬ 
evolence. There is always a 
profit motive at work. Influ¬ 
ence peddling through the guise 
of United States Department of 
Agriculture surplus does not be* 
gin to reach the roots of hun¬ 
ger in the world; instead it 
serves to promote the American 
profit system of agricultural- 
centralization... a system 
which puts money in the pockets 
of a selected few and food in 
the mouths of a selected fewer. 

Again I stress that what lies 
at the bottom of your Farmers 
Market*s philosophy is the be¬ 
ginning of a new path in food 
production and marketing. Every 
time a tomato is sold on Center 
St. it strikes a blow to the in- 
- dustry which has gotten rich by 
selling us pink Marglcbes in 
cellophane packets from a Cali¬ 
fornia hothouse. The USDA and 
(yes, Virginia even your local 
Extension Service have long 
been proponents of centralized 
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agriculture). New England for 
dairy, California for cultiva¬ 
ted crops, Kansas for com and 
so down the list. In this man¬ 
ner, it is easier for agribusi¬ 
ness to distribute their fertil¬ 
izers, machinery and localized 
propaganda. It also eases the 
responsibility on banks; for in 
this localized system of pro¬ 
duction, food as a profit motive 
is foremost and USDA guidelines 
are gospel. Just try to get a 
loan for truck farming or home¬ 
steading in Vermont; the closed 
doors and snickers you will 
surely receive. This system of 
localized agriculture leaves us 
primed for natural disasters 
such as drought and freeze, or 
human disasters such as the can¬ 
nery strike in California last 
year (thousands cf acres of red 
and ripes were plowed under... 
and you say the prices go up on 
the shelves???)to lay us wide 
open for a food shortage that 


could ccnceiveably starve mil¬ 
lions while unchecked prices on 
limited goods would still roll 
the big bucks into the pockets 
of Phillip*s Petroleum and Allis 
Chalmers 1 

For community edification, 
our Congress in Washington re¬ 
cently passed a direct "producer 
to consumer" marketing bill 
tfhich was designed to funnel 1.5 
million dollars this year into 
promoting diverse agriculture. 

Or was it? They also stipulated 
in the act that the USDA and Ex¬ 
tension Service would be the 
channeling agents of all. funds. 
We have recently learned that 
the Vermont Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Extension Service 
have applied for $40,000 to be 
split between them equally. This 
money would serve to pay salar¬ 
ies and 'office costs for some 
of their employees. In fact, it 
would specifically go toward 
the salary of an Extension Ser¬ 


vice Agent whose primary job is 
to work with the farmers market* 
throughout the State. Far be it 
fromthis writer to say that as . 
coordinator of the largest far¬ 
mers market in the State, I 
have never met this man! A 
question is raised as to whether 
or not this act was designed to 
fail. Certainly it will if none 
of the funds reach the local 
level. 

This is why we buy local. To 
promote a diverse life style 
which offers an ample food sup¬ 
ply to all and no grandiose 
profits to the few. The safe¬ 
guards against disaster are con* 
trolled and the direct link be¬ 
tween producer and consumer 
benefits both. It represents a 
tip of the hat to your neighbor; 
A cultural harmony which will 
extend long after your Saturday 
morning market packs up for the 
day. That is why we buy local. 

Andrew Jason Snyder- 
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Rural Mural in progress, displayed 
on Center St., Saturday mornings 


If all goes well with the 
paperwork involved between City 
government and State agencies, 
the Rutland Rec. Center, on 
Center Street, will be getting 
a colorful face lift. A team cf 
area artists, sponsored through 
CETA by the Vermont Council on 
the Arts may soon begin work 
painting murals on the walls 

of the gymnasium and 
the Teen Cellar at the Rec. 
Center. These same artists have 
been painting a rural mural all 
summer long on 6 sheets of ply¬ 
wood, in a project co-sponsored 
by the Rutland Farmers Market. 
The mural is on display every 
Saturday at the market on Cen¬ 
ter Street. 

A few weeks ago the Council 
on the Arts spoke to John Cio- . 
ffredi about the possibility of 
continuing the artists teams* 
community involvement through 
Rec Center programs. The head 
of the Rec Department was exci¬ 
ted about the prospect of "li¬ 
vening up the building 11 , and 


met with the artists to plan a 
course of work. At this point 
the proposed work includes, one 
mural to be painted behind the 
stage in the gym and another 
"jungle scene" cn the wall's 
downstairs in the Teen Cellar. 
The project will be left open 
to the creative urges of the 
artists and further beautifica¬ 
tion Ideas will be developed 
among them and the-current Rec 
Center staff. 

The artists.will also help 
with the Halloween parade, de¬ 
signing costumes and backrounds 
and possibly creating wooden 
children*s characters which 
would be placed in the City’s 
mini-parks. 

All this and more will hap¬ 
pen only if the grant goes 
through of course, but those 
prospects seem likely. John 
Cioffredi voiced excitement 
about the possibility of using 
the artists special talents to 
make the Rec Center, "speak, 
not just lock". 








MS. CRAMPTON vs. MA BELL vs. PSB 



Crampton viseiously attacks phone 


The following Is an account 
of one personas fight for fair 
play* It Involves an Individ** 
ual's contest for a sum under 
$40 and a public utility that 
operates with millions* You 
are ringside at the fights* 

The eontestants : in one comer 
Is Linda Crampton, Rutland res¬ 
ident, a self described "tough 
chick' 1 , welterweight division. 
In the other comer is "brusin 1 
Ma Bell 1 *, the New England Tele¬ 
phone Company, one portion of 
a huge multi-national corpora¬ 
tion, heavyweight division, 
known to have a devastating 
knockout punch. 

The referee :The Vermont Public 
Service Board, State Agency de¬ 
signed to regulate all public 
utilities. 

Round One :September 197^ » Linda 
Crampton begins phone service 
with the New England Telephone 
Co, (NET), In due time she re¬ 
ceives a bill with an---8*5# sur¬ 
charge tacked on to the total, 
She was suspicious. She called 
the phone company to "inquire 
of the exact nature of the 
charge 13 , 

The issue arises :Ms* Crampton 
is informed that in 1975 NET 
requested a 23 % rate hike from 
the Public Service Board (FSB), 
The PSB Is the responsible 
State agency which decides upon 
requests from public utilities 
(those corporations allowed to 
operate as a monopoly, which 
provide specific public sevices 


l.e. electric co,, railroads, 
etc,) on actions such as rate 
Increases, changes in billing 
procedures or other forms of 
operation which affect consumer; 
usage: of the public service. 

In this case the PSB took until 
March of 1976 to decide on the 
rate Increase. The 25% rate 
hike was granted. 

R ounfl One De cision ; NET 
Round Two ;Further, the decision 
of the PSB was that the rate 
hike would be retroactive to 
the date that NET first made 
the request* In order to recoup 
the amount that the company had 
figured it had lost, an 8.5$ 
surcharge was put in effect. 
Round Two decision : NET 
Round Three :The PSB decided 
that the retroactive payments 
would be tacked on to every 
rate payer's bill* This would 
be a blanket charge to all pre¬ 
sent and 7here comes the round¬ 
house punch) future rate payers. 
Normally, according to Thomas 
-Whalen, Consumer Affairs Repre¬ 
sentative of the PSB, the Board 
allows up to 5$ for surcharge 
recoupment. In this case, since 
the rate increase was so large 
to begin with, the surcharge 
was larger* The surcharge will 
stay in effect until all monies 
are recouped* 

Round Three, Decision ;NET 
Round Four ;Linda Crampton refus¬ 
es to pay the surcharge for ser* 
vice that she has never receive* 
and for telephone operating 


costs that were Incurred before 
she had a telephone. She feels 
that she would be paying for 
nothing* It T s not a matter of 
the money, she parries, but, 
"with me it r s a matter of prin¬ 
ciple" , 

Round Four Decision :Crampton 
Round Five VCrampton is dizzy 
from all' the action, -She seems 
to think that she's seeing dou¬ 
ble; that in fact her real op¬ 
ponent is not only the NET but 
(extraordinary as it may seem) 
the referee, nu the PSB. Quest¬ 
ions flash through her mind: Is 
the PSB acting in the public in¬ 
terest or corporate interest;is 
she the public or merely one in¬ 
dividual who is alone,too small 
for the PSB to even worry about* 
On April 5, 1977 she fires 
off a hard hitting letter to the 
PSB stating that she is "being 
charged for service that I nev¬ 
er received* I do not see the 
justice in this"* She counters 
with a statement that, "your 
(the PSB) decision Is discrim¬ 
inatory and totally unfair to 
myself as a Vermont citizen... 

In this case everything has been 
decided to easily facilitate 
most readily the concerns of 
NET." She petitions the Board 
for a hearing. 

Round Five Decision : Crampton 
Round~ Six :Crampton realizes that 
she needs a partner to* fight 
this heavyweight tag team. She 
signs on Rutland attorney, Thad- 
eus Lorentz to represent her. 
Crampton expresses outrage not 


at NET, which she feels has been 

acting as any other big busi¬ 
ness would be expected to act, 
"taking everything they can 
get", but at the PSB, her pub¬ 
lic, tax supported, servant. 
Attorney Lorentz (middleweight, 
good foot work) decides to 
change strategy a bit, dropping 
the frontal assault in favor of 
side movements which will high¬ 
light the essential issues. He 
will throw the questions back 
for the PSB to decide: 

1) Shouldn't the PSB, as public 
watchdog, protect Individuals 
as well as the public? 

2) What is the public good? 

3) If the cost of facilitating 
a surcharge program that Is 
fair to each Individual is deerm 
ed too high, are the rights of 
that Individual being trampled 
upon? 

4) Isn't the Individual citizen 
In this case being deprived 
economically in an unjust man¬ 
ner? 

5) The big question** In a con¬ 
flicting situation, whose side 
is the PSB on? 

Round Six Decision :Crampton- 
Lorentz 

Round Seven :September 8, 1977 w 
10:30 A.M, Rutland County Su¬ 
perior Court, on Center St, 
Public hearing before PSB offi- 
cer* 

The decision in this hearing 
is not final. Full PSB reviews 
the case for the final decision. 
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SCULPTURED PLAYGROUNDS 
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In one sense, a playground 
Is only as good as a child’s 
Imagination, But there are ways 
to prod a fertile imagination 
along the paths of creative 
play, and that’s exactly what 
the folks at the Appletree 
Children’s Center in Castleton 
are trying to do in a summer 
playground building program, 

The object of this work project 
is fun and games, 

Castleton sculptor Roy Kan- 
wit was hired in the spring 
through the CETA program [spon^ 
sored by the Champlain Valley 
Work and Training program} to 
develop creative playground 
equipment for the Appletree and 
Otter Valley Children’s Center, 
At the Brandon day care facil¬ 
ity he designed and built a 
large climbing structure of 
wood, and a ferro-cement dome, 
Roy did net do the work him¬ 


self though. He coordinated a 
group of high school students 
who were hired by the summer 
Youth Employment Program of the 
Vermont Council on the Arts 
(another CETA program). This 
program provides Jobs for kids 
from economically disadvantaged 
homes. It gives them the chance 
to earn some money and receive 
some Job training. In this case 
the training was a creative 
type in building techniques. 

According to Michelle Pell*' ■< 
and, director of the Appletree 
Center, one aspect of the pro¬ 
gram is "to give these kids the 
exposure to people working in 
the arts and to hopefully have 
them understand what they are 
capable of doing with their 
hands. Sometimes it rubs off". 

The kids working with; Roy 
seem to love the experience. 
Recently a dragon that Roy had 




Summer Youth Workers in the dome 
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Ace volunteer tests the Kanwit Kamel 


made and placed in the Castle¬ 
ton playground, near a building 
rented from Castleton State Col¬ 
lege, was vandalized by_ some 
town youths. The kids on the 
project were mad and let it be 
known throughout town that any 
future vandal5i. would have to 
deal with,them first: vigilantes 
with a gut feeling for their owr. 
work. 

Having local youth workers 
involved with the project, says 
Ms, Pelland, helps to produce a 
tighter bond between the Day 
Care Center and the Community, 
Thus the facility can be more 
effective in providing child 
care service to a greater amount 
of people in the Castleton area. 

Besides providing the Center 
with a creative playground, giv¬ 
ing kids an interesting summer 
Job and creating better commun¬ 
ity bonds, the project, Ms, Pel- 


land says, "helps Hoy make a 
living doing his art". Sc far, 
at Appletree, Roy and his beys 
have built a wooden Jungle gym, 
a sand pit, a tree house, wood¬ 
en toys, another ferro-cement 
dome (a strange hollow cement 
mound with portholes) and a 
wooden biplane. It looks like 
the young kids at Appletree will 
have plenty of opportunity to 
fly off into the world of irrig¬ 
ation and play in the coming 
months, 

Sometimes it seems nearly im¬ 
possible to get government spon¬ 
sored agencies and local agen¬ 
cies working together at all. 

All the paper work, red tape. 
Jargon and bureaucratic mumbo 
jumbo can set a good idea off on 
a merry-go-round ride of frus¬ 
tration and’failure. In this 
case one good idea seems to be 
working well for all involved. 



This huge concrete head, a 
creation of sculptor Roy Kanwit 
of Castleton, may soon be 
placed at the Castleton rest 
stop on the route 4 West High*- 
way. 

The sculptor along with the 
Visual Arts Committee of the 
Vermont Council on the Arts, 
are planning to place the head 
up the hill from the rest stop, 
where it will seem to be emerg¬ 
ing from the ground. 


The sculpture has recently 
received approval from the Arts 
Council, which has sponsored 
similar "art on the highway" 
projects in other parts of the 
state. But Art Williams, of the 
Council, says that there’s 
"still a long road ahead in the 
bureaucracy" in that the pro¬ 
ject needs Vt. State and Feder¬ 
al Highway Department approval 
before it becomes planted just 
off the beaten path. 


























Biits from the Model Garage 
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Sitting in the Shiekmobile 
on Sam’s Used Car Lot, Pete was 
itching for a test drive, "Can 
we go for a ride in this", 
queried Pete? Sam just smiled, 
took his long cigar out of his 
mouth and. said, "sure". By giv¬ 
ing the car a thorough examin¬ 
ation, Pete was assuring himself 
of its 1 condition, and not rely¬ 
ing so much on what the sales¬ 
man had to say about it. 

Ready to go, Pete started . 
the engine and it surged to 
life. When the car first starts 
listen for noises. If the motor 
starts with a lot of clatter 
and quiets down after a few se¬ 
conds, there are likely to be 
wide clearances between the ro¬ 
tating parts of the engine. 

This could mean trouble-big 
trouble -after heading down the 
road, especially on a hot day 
when the oil lubricating the 
engine is the thinnest. 

Before you drive away, see 
if all the gauges work, check 
the directional signals. If the 
car has a standard transmission 
(Shiekmobiles don’t of course), 
make sure when the clutch is 
depresses, that resistance is 
felt against the pedal for most 
of its 1 travel. Gears should 
shift smoothly. Drive in each 
gear (reverse, too) a little 
distance and listen for harsh 
noises from the transmission 
when accelerating, indication 


of the need for major transmis¬ 
sion work. 

If the car has an automatic 
transmission and the handbrake 
is good, set the handbrake and 
try to drive away. The engine 
should strugggle and shudder, 
but the car should not move too 
far. If the engine revs right 
up, the- transmission bands may 
need adjustment or, more likely 
the transmission needs to be 
overhauled. When driving, make 
sure the shift comes smoothly 
and at the right time (so the 
engine is neither racing or la¬ 
boring) . 

When motoring along about 
30 MPH in high gear, step light¬ 
ly on the gas. If the engine is 
in a good state 6f tune and 
sound internal condition, the 
car should pick-up speed slowly 
without hesitation. 

The next test is Pete’s fav¬ 
orite. Stop the car. Now keep 
it in gear and Just idle along 
at a few miles per hour. Make 
sure the road ahead is clear 
and accelerate briskly (that is, 
floor it) up to the posted speed 
limit. When you do so, check in 
the mirror. If you see much 
blue or white smoke, the car is 
burning oil and needs major en¬ 
gine work to make it right 
again. If you see blackish 
smoke, a simple carburator ad¬ 
justment will probably correct 


the trouble. The engine should 
accelerate smoothly, with no 
great clatter. If you hear a 
3light "pinging" sound, that 
:an probably be taken care of 
*ith a simple ignition timing 
adjustment. If you hear a heavy, 
regular rapping noise, the en¬ 
gine bearings are most likely 
/ery loose (an expensive repair 
job) . 

A constant clattering noise, 
Increasing with engine speed. 
Indicates excessive wear or mal¬ 
adjustment of the valve gear. 

If the car lacks performance 
but seems to run well otherwise 
then have the timing and com¬ 
pression checked. If these 
check out well, the car may be 
just too underpowered for your 
taste. If the compression is 
low, a valve job or worse may 
be'What the doctor orders. 

If the car doesn’t acceler¬ 
ate smoothly, but emits no aw¬ 
ful sounds, have the tune up 
items checked anyway as it 
could need just a simple item 
or two. Finally, as you get 
up to speed, notice the steer¬ 
ing wheel. A regular vibration 
at speeds of 35 or more indi¬ 
cates poor wheel balance, a 
relatively easy thing to fix. 
The steering wheel should not 
thrash about in your hands over 
irregular surfaces or through 
a turn. (Suspension or steering 
gear parts worn). If the car 


seems to wander as it goes down 
the road, it probably needs at 
least an alignment of the front 
wheels. At any rate, if any of 
these areas come into question, 
have an expert look at the car. 

Once up to good speed, let 
off the gas completely. There 
should be no change in the 
pitch of the noise you hear 
from the driving axle--if there 
is, chances are your auto needs 
differential oil or possibly a 
new final drive unit, which is 
an expensive proposition. 

Convinced beyond reasonable 
doubt that the car was a bona 
fide value, Pete bought the 
Shiekmobile. It was just about 
what he had been looking for. 

In his usual style, Pete motor¬ 
ed off to some great adventure. 
He felt confident and satisfied 
with his new auto. 

You can (and should) feel 
that way as well. Give your 
prospective "new" car a thor~ * 
ough exam before you lay your 
money down. You can never be 
positive, but you can be sure. 


Ernie Clerihew- 



There is a peculiar attitude 
which has developed in our in¬ 
stitutions in this country, an 
attitude which is cancerous 
when reflected on and analyzed. 
This is the attitude that the 
best resident of an institution 
is the quiet resident, or more 
truthfully, the "zombie". This 
attitude exists without shame 
in almost every institution 
that I have worked in or been 
involved with in some capacity. 
Jails, nursing homes, schools, 
hospitals, mental institutions, 
and perhaps even our own homes, 
the best patient, the best 
child, the best resident is the 
quiet one. 


I HEAR YE! HEAR YE! | 

iii DEMERS 

1 WOODEN TOY SHOP I 

;|;IU2 Library Ave. Rutland 
;j;0pen Every Day 9 a.m. - 9 P-m. <j! 
:j;Cars, Trucks, Boats, Trains, ||| 
:j:Planes, Doll Furniture, Sconces^;- 
|!»Tip Ups, and a whole lot more. ;i; 
Drop in sometime or call- !(; 
775-2014 


Where did this attitude de¬ 
velop? How did it develop? I 
feel that it goes back to early 
years in school and in many 
cases from our first days as 
babies when parents get tired 
of hearing the screaming and 
yelling and many of their ef¬ 
forts are geared to establish¬ 
ing peace and quiet. Many times 
the child who is running around 
and unable to sit still, talk¬ 
ing, often is declared to be 
hyperactive while perhaps he is 
only being normal. Perhaps it 
is our institutions which are 
abnormal, such as school which 
demands that 6-12 year olds sit 
still and be quiet for periods 



of five hours. Perhaps that de¬ 
mand in itself is ridiculous. 

Schools do not monopolize 
this attitude. It can be found 
in hospitals where the really 
good patient is the one "who 
never bothers the nurses." The 
good resident of a nursing home 
is often the one who dees no 
moi'e than lie in bed staring at 
the ceiling, while the disrup¬ 
tive one tries to run away, or 
who screams out of frustration 
is not so popular. Yet, we must 
consider the lifestyle that we 
are imposing on these people, 
which is again an abnormal ex¬ 
istence. It’s true in our men¬ 
tal institutions and in our 
Jails. Perhaps the most natural 
reaction to practically all of 
our institutions is to rebel; 
it may also be the healthiest. 
It is often the people who are 
'yelling the loudest who have th* 
most hope. They still have 


hopes, they still have fight, 
they still dream. We should be 
most concerned with these resi¬ 
dents and patients who no long¬ 
er fight the system, who have 
become like well-trained animals 
in a circus, who move only when 
the master speaks. What is even 
more frightening is in modern 
times our ways of achieving this 
zombie-like Individual has be¬ 
come more and more dependent on 
the usage of drugs. This is ab- 
horent. 

I’m sure that this is an un¬ 
conscious attitude, but surely 
it is a frightening one. Our 
American life is hectic, crowded 
and terribly noisy. In every way 
we yearn for quiet, for silence 
in some area of our lives. Un¬ 
fortunately it is being forced 
on those who often no longer 
have the means to fight back. 


-Michael A. Gray- 
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YEAH, what ! s so good about 
Rutland anyway??? 

You hear people talking 
all the time about what f s 
so bad about Rutland, but that f s 
so easy we thought we T d like to 
ask a really tough question. 

It was a brain teaser, but 
our staff finally came up 
with a few choice examples *o£ 

the special things in this 
town. Try to think up a few 
yourself and send your nomin¬ 
ations to us. Wrack your 
brain. 

Here are our choices: 



THE GRYPHON BUILDING : The 
name" Gryphon 1 ' and the statue 
atop the building make this a 
wonder of modern Rutland* 


N eighborhood Markets : 
Luckily there*s a lot left 
around town. / 



Hamlet Joseph Terrenzlni : 

He salutes trucks as they 
pass on Rt. 4 West, Makes any 
truck owner proud. A legend. 


A1 de rmens Me e tings : Wor^th the 
price of admission. 



Stands 4kwe the crowd 


The Back Home Cafe : 

an oadis 


White Owl Sign on Strongs Ave, 


The Inside of. the Unitarian 

— Church on West St. 





The Church Steeples : Look 
beautiful driving (or walking) 
into town from south, east or 
west. 


The Service Building 

fpea11 ¥ the Daily Planet 
Building ) 

You can almost imagine SUPERMAN 
leaping off the roof. 



The Mud Lot : fGIlly*s Gully). 
What other town would burn 
down a building to relieve a 
serious parking problem??? 


The Rutland Voice : Who the hell 
el^iw^uTTlikT^What^ sc good 
about Rutland, anyway 1 '??? 
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STAND UP FOR THE VOICE 


The Voice needs jour help, 
We*re running out of money and 
if we want to continue this 
effort we need seme support 
from a lot of our faithful 
readers { or, on the other hand 
maybe a lot of support from 
some of our faithful readers). 
Either way, we need some bucks 
to keep this thing going. 

For the past ^ months we 
have paid someone to coordinate 
the paper. The money has now 
run out for his salary, so we f li 
need some new volunteers to do* 
some of the work. 

We need advertizers- they 
pay for the paper and make it 
free for you. We haven 1 t been 
able to mount much of a new 
advertizing campaign, so we T ve 
been supporting the paper 
through a grant (which has run 
out), No more for that. If 
you think that you can help to 
get some Ads, please come In 
and help. 

As it stands right now, it 
seems like we 1 11 be forced to 
go to paid circulation beginning 
with the next issue. This will 
probably be 20^, That seems 
to be the only way we can sup¬ 
port ourselves. So next copy 
BEW ARE - it may not be for free. 

Help us out a bit so that 
we can continue bringing out 
Rutlands Voice , Donate, vol¬ 
unteer, advertize, buy the 
paper. 

We really don f t want this 
to end, Rutland deserves the 
Voice « 


THE VOICE 

142 1/2 West St. 

Rutland, Vt, 

775-0471 


here’s haw YOU can help.... 

SUPPORTING SUBSCRIPTION 

□ $5' year. Your name will be added to our mailing list to 
receive each issue of the Voice by mail during the next 
year. Your contribution will help suoport the day-to-day 
operation of the paper. 

GIFT SUBS CRIP TION(S) 

□ $5 /year. Send a gift subscription to the Voice to your 
grandmother and other relatives and friend s. In order to 
quit relying on raffles and auctions we need about 150 
new subscribers. With 200, we could get bulk mailing 
status and save considerably on mailing costs. 

* 

VOICE FRIENDS 
1 I $5 /quarterly,*or 

□ $25/yearly* We send you the Voice as above > and we 
gratefully publish your name in the paper, unless you 
say not to. You are not obligated and may cancel your 
pledge at any time. 

VOICE MANIACS 

□ $50 (or more)/life. You get the Voice mailed to you for 
the rest of your life (or ours, whichever comes first), 
and we gratefully bless your name in the paper, unless 
you say not to, 

* 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS___ZIP_ 

NAME,___ 

ADDRESS_ZIP_ 

{Please use additional sheet if necessary) 

♦Please enclose your check, payable to the Rutland Voice. 
We will mail a return envelope quarterly or yearly. 

THANK YOU FOR SUPPORTING THE VOICE ! 


EULOGY TO ELVIS 

THE DEATH OF ELVIS PRESLEY 


I was sitting on my front porch last Tuesday evening, 

My wife was sitting by my side. 

When my son rode up on his bike, with the radio playing. 
And the announcer said Elvis Presley had died, 

I was speechless when I heard the sad news he told us, 

1 Cause Elvis was a friend to both one and all. 

He started out as a poor young country fellow 
And became the greatest star of the all. 

My thoughts went back to the first time I heard him 
He was singing a song he called "Heartbreak Hotel" 

Then came a large group of million best-sellers. 

All those famous songs we all know so well, 

1 t 

I know for sure that Elvis Presley Is in heaven. 

No matter what some do-gcoder preachers say 

If anyone of - us are lucky enough to go there ourselves. 

We know we 1 11 meet him there some happy day. 

Some people ran him down and said he was' immoral 
But they were jealous of him, it r s very plain to see. 

This, of course, helped to make Elvis more great and famous 
And he was greatly admired by me, 

The Bible says God is no respector of persons 
He knows everything that we all say and do. 

He knows the real truth that Elvis was decent 
And the accusations against him were all untrue. 

Now Elvis has departed from this great land 
But we will all meet him some happy day. 

And we*11 hear him sing again all of those great songs. 

No matter what all those do-gooder people say. 




The Pood Stamp Office at Rut¬ 
land Opportunity Council will be 
open Monday through Friday from 
9 A.M, until 4 P.M. , and on Sat¬ 
urday from 9 A.M. until 12 neon. 
This schedule will become effec¬ 
tive immediately, eliminating 
the policy of having the office 
closed, one day each week. 


Free Pap Test, Pelvic Exam, 
Blood Pressure Test and In¬ 
struction in breast self-exam¬ 
ination, by a Public Health 
Nurse, 

Wallingford Congr, Church, 

Sept* 13 , 9 .A,M.-4 P.M. 

Forest Park Rec, Room, (resi¬ 
dents only) 9/20 10 A.M,-5 P.M. 
Poultney Meth, Church,287-9004 
Sept. 22 $ A.M,-9 P.M, 

Poultney Meth* Church,287-9004 
Sept* 23 9 K M.-5 P,M, 

Dorset Nursing Assoc, 867-440Q 
Sept* 28 1 P.M,-7 P.M, 

Call 779-0720 for an appoint¬ 


ment. 





■ 
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Rooftop Farmer 



To get to Milt Rounds T gar¬ 
den , you enter the main build¬ 
ing at Pleasant Manor, and take 
an elevator 3 floors up. There, 
30 feet above the earth. Milt 
along with a few of his cohorts 
at the nursing home has planted 
corn, tomatoes, summer squash 
and cabbages . The com may be 
only as high as a baby 
elephant’s eye, but they might 
be able to glean a sizable ear 
or two by the time the frost 
hits town. 

Milt is the head gardener 
at this small farm which was or* 
organized in the spring by Peg 
Cioffredi and Ann Wallen, The 
people at Pleasant Manor built 
wooden troughs one foot high, 
two feet wide and six feet long 
and filled them with soil and 
placed them on the 3rd floor 
porch which has a southern ex¬ 
posure, Milt and his friends 
went to work with seed and fer¬ 


tilizer and made a go of the 
high-rise farm. It’s a little 
weedy -now, but the plants have 
grown surprisingly Well. Milt 
displayed a couple of ripe to¬ 
matoes, plucked fresh from the 
vine, which he’d eat later on 
at dinner. 

Milt is most proud of the 
buckets of flowers that are dis¬ 
played on the ground-level 
porch at the building where 
Milt lives. In the metal pots. 
Milt has planted an incredible 
variety of geraniums and petun¬ 
ias {one petunia has ten blos¬ 
soms on a plant), He escorts 
visitors on strolls through his 
garden, pointing out the char¬ 
acteristics of each set of 
plants. Milt taught himself the 
finer points of horticulture 
and displays his ability proud¬ 
ly. 

One man with a green thumb; 
one nice showing of nature. 


* 


poem 

My Circle of friends is small indeed. 

Real friends are very few 
But people I regard as friends 
are tender and true. 

My friends give credit where credit is due. 
They ^make this life a song. 

And I can always count on them 
To tell me when I am wrong. 

My friends are not of any class. 

Each one a priceless treasure 
Just being with them to me is 
A special kind of pleasure. 

They do not run when trouble comes 
Their faith it never descends. 

Yes I will always thankful be 
For my small circle of friends. 

Milt Rounds 




CONTEST!! 

NAME THE PARKING GARAGE 



Rutland goes Bigtown !i! Il i! 
It cost $963,272 {of Federal 
Economic Development Adminis¬ 
tration money) to build. 

It will cost the City of 
Rutland about $21.,000 per year 
fin next year’s budget) to 
maintain. Most of this is for 
electricity ($ 16,500 budgeted) 
and who knows where the rates 
will go in the coming year? 

Whether you think it’s a 
boondoggle or an imaginative 
solution for a terrible parking 
problem, you’ve got to admit 


tha t it de s e rve s a proper name, 

What do you think the name 
should be? Send in your sug¬ 
gestions to the Rutland Voice 
142 1/2 West St,, Rutland, Vt, 
or drop it off at our offices. 

Our panel of judges will 
pick the best name. The winner 
will get to christen the build¬ 
ing with a pint of Old Duke in 
a special People’s Ceremony, to 
take place upon the garage’s 
completion. 

Don’t delay-name it' 


Milt again, this time up 
on the farm 



/J Center Street, Rutland, ¥7 

M0W-FRI: 10-5 


i 

1 

2 


Vintage 
Values 


2nd HAND STORE 
ANTIQUES 

iSELLING ANTIQUES,FURNITURE 
j and USED MERCHANDISE 

4BUYING 1PIECE,1BOX, HOUSE FULLf 
| OPEN DAILY 9-5 S 

5 SUNDAY 10-5 | 

Spittsford MILLS f! 

Son ROUTE 7 at BLINKING LIGHT g! 

f 483-222° 5 

[oil *** WOOD *** SOLAR 

**** *JAMES P. CASCO* **** 
HEATING 

|MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS 235-2457 



165 Woodstock Ave. 

RUTLAND, VT, 

KAREN GENNETTE, prop. 
775-1734 

NIKE SNEAKERS 

CONVERSE SNEAKERS 

TRETORN SNEAKERS 
WIGWAM SOCKS 
KRONE CLOGS 

DONGO BOOTS 

DUNHAM BOOTS 
DUNHAM HIKERS 

SHOE ACCESSORIES 


WE'RE OPEN; 
M0N-THURS; 9 am - 5 
FRIDAY: 9 am-8 pm 
SATURDAY: 9am- 5 pm 


pm 


DO YOUR FEET A FAVOR 


Tickets are now on sale for 
the Kiwanis Club Showtime Fol¬ 
lies Variety Show, to be held 
at V.A.C. on Get. 27th at 7:30 
P.M. 

Proceeds are to go to Kiwanis 
Charities. Tickets are $2 per 
person (adults and kids). Call 
775-13^9 






































Rooftop Farmer 


i. 




To get to Milt Rounds ! gar¬ 
den, you enter the main build¬ 
ing at Pleasant Manor, and take 
an elevator 3 floors up. There, 
30 feet above the earth. Milt 
along with a few of his cohorts 
at the-nursing home has planted 
corn, tomatoes, summer squash 
and cabbages. The corn may be 
only as high as a baby 
elephant 1 s eye, but they might 
be able to glean a sizable ear 
or two by the time the frost 
hits town. 

Milt is the head gardener 
at this small farm which was or- 
organized in the spring by Peg 
Cicffredi and Ann Wallen. The 
people at Pleasant Manor built 
wooden troughs one foot high, 
two feet wide and six feet long 
and filled them with soil and 
placed them on the 3rd floor 
porch which has a southern ex¬ 
posure. Milt and his friends 
went to work with seed and fer¬ 


tilizer and made a go of the 
high-rise farm. It's a little 
weedy now, but the plants have 
grown surprisingly well. Milt 
displayed a couple of ripe to¬ 
matoes, plucked fresh from the 
vine, which he'd eat later on 
at dinner. 

Milt is most proud of the 
buckets of flowers that are dis¬ 
played on the ground-level 
porch at the building where 
Milt lives. In the metal pots. 
Milt has planted an incredible 
variety of geraniums and petun¬ 
ias (one petunia has ten blos¬ 
soms on a plant). He escorts 
visitors on strolls through his 
garden, pointing out the char¬ 
acteristics of each set of 
plants. Milt taught himself the 
finer points of horticulture 
and displays his ability proud¬ 
ly. 

One man with a green thumb; 
one nice showing of nature. 


Milt with flowers 


poem 

My*Circle of friends is small indeed. 

Real friends are very few 
But people I regard as friends 
are tender and true. 

My friends give credit where credit is due. 
They .make this life a song. 

And i can always count on them 
To tell me when I am wrong. 

My friends are not of any class. 

Each one a priceless treasure 
Just being with them to me is 
A special kind of pleasure. 

They do not run when trouble comes 
Their faith it never descends. 

Yes I will always thankful be 
For my small circle of friends. 

Milt Rounds 


CONTEST!! 

NAME THE PARKING GARAGE 



Rutland goes Bigtown lIll'll 
It cost $963,272 (of Federal 
Economic Development Adminis¬ 
tration money) to build. 

It will cost the City of 
Rutland about $21,000 per year 
(in next year f s budget) to 
maintain. Most of this is for 
electricity ($16,500 budgeted) 
and who knows where the rates 
will go in the coming year? 

Whether you think it's a 
boondoggle or an imaginative 
solution for a terrible parking 
problem, you T ve got to admit 


that it deserves a proper name. 

What do you think the name 
should be? Send in your sug¬ 
gestions to the Rutland Voice 
142 1/2 West St., Rutland, Vt. 
or drop it off at our offices. 

Our panel of judges will 
pick the best name. The winner 
will get to christen the build¬ 
ing with a pint of Old Duke in 
a special People's Ceremony, to 
take place upon the garage's 
completion. 

Don’t delay——name it! 



Milt again, this time up 
on the farm 



Vintage 

Values 


\ 2nd HAND STORE 

J ANTIQUES 

4SELLING ANTIQUES,FURNITURE 
4 and USED MERCHANDISE 

i?BUYING 1PIECE,1B0X, HOUSE FULLjj, 
OPEN DAILY 9-5 £ 


I 


SUNDAY 10-5 


5PITTSF0RD MILLS 
3 on ROUTE 7 


fi 


, at BLINKING LIGHT 2 

<5 483-222° 5 



I65 Woodstock Ave. 

RUTLAND, VT. 

KAREN GENNETTE, prop. 
775-1734 

NIKE SNEAKERS 

CONVERSE SNEAKERS 

TRETORN SNEAKERS 
WIGWAM SOCKS 
KRONE CLOGS 

DONGO BOOTS 

DUNHAM BOOTS 
DUNHAM HIKERS 

SHOE ACCESSORIES 


WE'RE OPEN: 

MON-THURS: 9 am - 5 pm 
FRIDAY: 9 sun-8 pm 
SATURDAY: 9am- 5 pm 

DO YOUR FEET A FAVOR 


Tickets are now on sale for 


OIL *** WOOD *** SOLAR 

♦*»** JAMES P. CASCO* **** 
HEATING 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS 235-2457 


the Kiwanls Club Showtime Fol¬ 
lies Variety Show, to be held 
at V.A.C. on Get. 27th at 7:30 
P.M. 

Proceeds are to go to Kiwanis 
Charities. Tickets are $2 per 
person (adults and kids). Call 
775-1349 



































c Me / c Ma 

and the Energy Crunch 



A spell back# me and ma were 
Betting in the parlor of our 
new remodeled home, watching 
television when some guy says 
that if we don't start to con¬ 
serve our electricity there will 
be a real shortage of energy in 
the near future- He said it was 
more serious than anyone real¬ 
ized. So me and ma decided we 
were goin' to do something a- 
bout it. 

The next day, we bought some 
kerosene lamps and put one in 
each room. We had our electri¬ 
city disconnected. We stored our 
appliances in our cellar, TV, 
vacuum cleaner, washer and dry¬ 
er electric knife, can opener, 
refrigerator and stove. We stor¬ 
ed the whole danged business in 
the cellar. After we got our 
lamps put up, I bought a wood 
cook stove, a wood heater and 
a second-hand battery powered 
radio 'cuz we had to get the 
weather report and gossip some 
wayr course you couldn't see 
anybody like you could on TV, 
but it had to do. 



I got ma an old wash tub. She 
washed the clothes and dishes bj 
hand and I made up a pretty good 
clothesline in the back yard. 

Ma was always pretty good with 
a butcher's knife, so cutting 
meat was no problem for her, the 
only trouble was I had to be 
real careful when she got mad 
at me she could do a real good ] 
job on me with it. I liked the 1 
electric knife a lot better 'cuz 
she could only reach as far as 
the cord would reach* Ma het up 
the water on the stove in ket¬ 
tles, We would manage to get 
under the covers before dark and 
stay there until it was daylight 
enough to see to get up. 

It was real fun to conserve* 
We were real proud to help out 
our nation in time of need; mx 
made a feller feel real good. 

Everything went real swell 
until one day I told ma that I 
needed a new pair of Sunday-go- 
to-meetin 1 britches. We got into 
our puddle-Jumper and headed for 
that new frngled store they call 
K-Mart, We got to the big city 
and saw a great big chunk of 
concrete sitting on stilts. I 
couldn't imagine what i ti tarna¬ 
tion it was. The more we looked 
at the dad-burned thing, the 
worse it looked to us. Bye and 
bye, a city slicker came along 
and I asked him what it could 
be and he told us it was the 
city's new parkin' garage* Well, 


I asked him if they were a goin' 
to furnish wings to put on cars 
eo's they could get up there, 
but he said something ’bout a 
ramp that you could drive up on 
to get there, I couldn't figure 
out what in tarnation a ramp was 
supposed to be, but I guess it's 
Just as well. 

I told ma it sure was a fine 
hunk of Yankee enginuity to say 
the least. 

Well, we bought the britches 
and went back home. The next day 
our neighbor came by with some¬ 
thin' called the Rutland Herald. 
There was a story in it about 
low's it’s gonna cost $21,000 
i year to maintain and to top it 
off $16,500 to pay for juice. I 
told him and ma, it didn’t sound 
like we had no energy shortage 
at all to me and as the rates go 
up each year, only the Lord 
mows what it'll cost us in the 
rears to come. 


So, the next day, I ups and 
tells ma why don't we wake up. 

If there's enough Juice so the 
City of Rutland can use $16,500 
worth a year, why are we a makin 
fools out of ourselves. Let's us 
change our system. So, by golly, 
we put all of our new stuff in 
the back yard and we had a yard 
sale. We sold every dad burned 
thing. Yep, the whole works, 
everything went. Then by gum, 
all that stuff we put in the 
cellar came back upstairs. Yep, 
every appliance, they all went 
back in the place where they be¬ 
longed* We had our juice turned 
back on and now we stay up and 
watch the late show on TV, We 
are all back to normal* No need 
for us to scrAmp. If Rutland can 
use all that there Juice, so 
can't we* 


John H. Francis 
Forest Park 


QGMLihs fl© 


Ooen every day and" nite 
'from 8 a. m. 


SOUTHEND 

FOOD MARKET- 1 


I ' tin d materials j OUR SPONSORS 

I jE^S for I ___ 


Vintage 
Values 



i = 2nd HAND STORE 

i > ANTIQUES 

tSELLING ANTIQUES,FURNITURE 
*: and USED MERCHANDISE 

i;BUYING 1 PIECE, 1B0X, HOUSE FULL; j- 

' l OPEN DAILY 9-5 i [ 

I SUNDAY 10-5 5 

4 PITTSFORD MILLS ! * 

on ROUTE 7 at BLINKING LIGHT * 

485-2229 S. 

wfl j p rsi a hu, f Si * ** — Ny 

ttUi blitliuh Elia 

Johnson's Leathers 


I f* l knitting and crocheting^ 
- K Complete line of 
rara/A 1 ) needlepoint 

Crewel 
Latch hook mgs 
and pillows 

[Lambs Yarn Shop} 


| 38 Kendall Ave, 


Various other 
handwork mak-rial 


l 

if 


Southern Vermont 

Women's Health Center 

Low Co&t 
Health Care 
For Women 

North Mam -St Rutland 

T IS-lost. 


88 ? 


187 



If 

if 


SS3$$S££S 




21 Center St,* Rutland 
all BELTS 

kinds BAGS 

_£ GARMENTS 
. , HATS 

leathers wallets 

Si Silver Jewelry 


775 -1 5*35 
and now 
we have : 
SADDLES 
BRIDLES . 
ALL TACK 
ROOM 
SUPPLIES 



GILLS Delicatessen 

68 STRONGS AVENUE 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 05701 

Tel. 773-7414 


§ 11 am-S pm Wkdays- 


5-2)04 


ani-8: 30 pm 



t it********************** '} 

* ’GOOD PEOPLE** if 

l GREAT PRICES** 

J GRAINS, CEREALS, SPICES 
‘NATURAL VITAMINS*TEAS f 
JDRIED FRUITS* RAW HONEYi 

Sold style peanut butter■< 

[LOCAL & IMPORTED CHEESE \ 
= ***GOOD EATS*** !f 

i \ ****GOOD HEALTH**** ; 5 


EMERGENC 
COUNSELING 
Call 775-1000 

Rutland Mantai Health Service 


13 Cmter Street, SuthndJT 


M0N-FRI; 10-5 

A* A 


Over the past four years you 
have received each monthly ed¬ 
ition of The Voice gratis 
for nada; even with empty ; 
pockets; in times of poverty arid.* 

astonishing wealth; through snow 

and sleet ,etc, In short, each 
great edition of this paper ha* 
been FREE (donations welcome} 
to you, (By the By, in case 
you're keeping score, the wel¬ 
comed donations did not come 
pouring in- 


How by this time we all 

know that " SOMEBODY HAD TO PAY 
FOR IT". The businesses listed 
on this page have sponsored the 
Voice over the years with their 
ads. These were the most loyal 
of the bunch. 

Please note that most- of 
them are local, home town folks 
with relatively small stores. 
There's not a multinational 
corporation among them.' tfo 
billion dollar conglomerate in 


the gr oup, only busine s se s 
interested in home town news 
with the perspective of the 
people in their own community. 
(Hot that we wouldn't have 
taken a little cash from the 
billion dollar corporations 
now and then) 

We appreciate the support 
that these people have given us 
over the years.and hope that 
you'll continue to patronize 
their shops.(with fervor). 


D&F BIIT0 PARTS 

**** NEW LOCATION* *** 

MAIN ST.-W* RUTLAND 

775-2364 438-2877 

Specializing In Foreign Car Parts 

VOLKSWAGEN 

DATSUN VOLVO 

TOYOTA A SAAB 


CASTROL GTX MOTOR OIL 
GABRIEL SHOCKS-HEAVY DUTY 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Brake Shoes —JSfk Disc Pads 

Clutches IgBKW Filters 

Exhaust I gnt ti on 

Discount Prices 
Fast, Friendlv Service 
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Squeezing By In Rutland 


The first issue of the Rutland 
Voice featured a story on the 
front page about Robertine Barclay. 
The story was called "Squeezing by 
in Rutland." In 1973, "Bobby" — 
as she is known to her friends— 
was 69 years old, She had worked 
in Rutland since 1939. And, like 
many older people in this country 
who have worked all their life, 
she is now forced to live on a 
a small fixed income. 

In 1973, when the story came 
out, Bobby was "squeezing by" on 
a small income that left her with¬ 
out some of the necessities of 
life. 

In 1973 Bobby received a total 
of $170.40 per month to live. Her 
rent was $60 per month. Back then 
her gas bill (her small apartment 
is heated by only one small gas 
heater) was about $30 per month 
in the winter. 

Things haven*t changed much for 
Bobby in the past four years. 
Although her monthly income from 
Social Security is now $229 per 
month, her rent has gone up to 
$70 per mnnth, her gas bill in the 
winter to about $60 per month, 
and she no longer receives a food 
stamp benefit. In 1973 she was 
able to pay $18 for $36 worth of 
food stamps. Now she gets no 
food stamps. Bobby said that a 
worker^at the welfare office said 
that she would have to pay $30 for 
$33 worth of food stamps, and Bob¬ 
by said "No." 



Bobby Barclay, as she appeared in the first issue 
of the Voice 


"I don*t bother with the wel¬ 
fare office," she said. "The hell 
with them." 

Other things also haven*t 
changed since the Voice *s first 
issue: the bottom dentures that 

she could not afford then, she 
still can not afford now. "I 
could get them,* she said, "if I 
could get the $10 for the first 
payment. I*d like to get the bot¬ 
tom dentures." 


Another change In Bobby*s life 
is the move of the Rutland Recre¬ 
ation Department*s Senior Center*s 
move from its former location in 
the basement of the Unitarian 
Church on West Street, downtown, 
to its new location up on Wood- 
stock Avenue, far from downtown. 

"At the new senior citizen 
center, I don*t like it there," 
she said. "At the old place, we*d 
stop in and have a cup of coffee. 
They could have put it downtown, 
but, no, they had to stick it up 
there. I go there now only once 
a week, on Wednesday. I used to 
be down there every day, because 
I was serving the hot meals there 
every day at lunch." 

Bobby now spends more of her 
days in her spartment on Wales 
Street now. Part of that is good, 
she thinks. "Now I eat here. I 
like to eat at home. What you 
cook for dinner you have left over 
for supper." 

Her front room faces down on 
Wales Street, giving Bobby a fine 
view of Rutland night-life. "I 
sit here and watch the hippies," 
she said. "They are a pain in 
the neck —the language they use: 
no principal. But the cops are 
cleaning them up pretty good." 

If some things have changed in 
the past four years, many things 
have not. It still seems criminal 
to us that people who have worked 
all their lives, like Bobby, should 
be forced to live their later 
years in life without; the nec¬ 
essities of life that this country 
could easily provide to all. 

-Michael E. Brown 




* To paraphrase a famous French 
writer, the law, in its infinite 
wisdom, forbids both the rich and' 
the poor from stealing bread and 
sleeping under bridges. 

This thought is applicable to 
our "Freedom of the Press." 

You and CBS-TV have the freedom 
to stand on a soap box and tell 
those who happen to pass by what 
you think, CBS-TV, however, also 
has the ability to tell what i£ 
thinks to millions every day. 

In Rutland, in this country in 
general, we have freedom of the 
press. And that*s great, it real¬ 
ly is. I*d hate to see it go. 

But, we also live in the real 
world. 

The Freedom of the Press that 
we all have is directly related 
to our economic "freedom." We 
are, in this country, all "free" 
to start an automobile manufac¬ 
turing plant or an oil company. 

But the real world, the economic 
realities of American monopoly 
capitalism, dictate that we really 
are not free to compete with Gen¬ 
eral Motors or Exxon. 

And the press, both the printed 
press and the electronic media, 
are intimately tied to Big Busi¬ 
ness through ADVERTISING, which 
pays for all the media in this 
country. And the media itself 
is Big Business. 

So, although the press is free, 
for an newapaper or radio or TV 
station to exist, it must support 
itself financially. The press 
is a business in that respect, 
like any other business. 

Anyone who has tried to get 
and keep a newspaper going is 
often painfully aware of this 
fact of life. And because of 







this, most of the newspapers we 
see, are pretty much the same in 
their coverage. 

Not that there isn*t a need 
and desire on the part of many 
people in Rutland and elsewhere 
for other kind of news: news 
about what the people who are not 
powerful and articulate are doing 
and thinking, what they want for 
their children and for themselves, 
how they would like to see things 
run a little or a lot differently. 
The trouble, or part of the trou¬ 
ble , is that those people are too 
busy earning a living, surviving, 
and taking care of their families 
to do something "extra" like 
work on a newspaper. So it*s 
hard to keep something like this 
paper going on a permanent basis. 
Hopefully, what we have done has 
been a little bit helpful, made 
us aware that, in spite of what 
you "read in the papers," every¬ 
body does not think alike. 


-Michael Brown 



Here*s 3 lusty cheers for all 
the former voice staffers: 

1 ; 

2: HURRAH*.*.! 

3: 

Enough fanfare. Here*s a list 
of all the faithful who*ve put 
in their time on this effort. 
Much thanks and Godspeed to all: 


MIKE FANIN 

SEAN& KEVIN COPPINGER 
MELISSA BROWN 
DIANA PULCHINNI 
ALAN BIEDERMAN 
BEVERELY ZACESKI 
MIKE HUTTON 
RICH SCHOENKNECHT 
LISA & 

TRACY HEITZMAN 
TOM TERENZINI 
ERNIE CLERIHEW 
MARTIN HARRIS 
ANDY SNYDER 
FRANK KURANT 
MILT ROUNDS 
PAM INTO 
KATHY WANNER 

AND ALL THE FOLKS WHO SENT IN 
ARTICLES - 


MARTY CLYNNE 
ARTHUR JOHNSON 
BILL LENFEST 
MICHAEL BROWN 
STEVE BAUMANN 
NANCY MOREL 
KITTY CANFIELD 
DON STEVENS 
GLADYS STEVENS 
LISA MICHEELS 
JOHN MEDEROS 
ANITA L0B0 
KATHY WATERS 
CATHY WATERS 
TED AMES 
AL TAYLOR 
JOAN ECKLEY 
DIANNE RAYNOR 
BONNIE ALLEN 


BETSY MORRIS 
ANDREA BURKE 
TOM WYLIE 
JAKE SHERMAN 
LIZ YEATS 
HARRY JAFFE 
MARK MITCHELL 


AND OTHERS* 
Sorry if 
tfeWe forgotten 
YOU... 
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ONION KOTIN IN AT STACO 


Below: women leaving STACO in Poultney, 
This photo was taken in 1973, when the 
Voice did an article on working conditions 
at the plant. 


Workers at the Staco thermo¬ 
meter plant in Poultney voted re¬ 
cently for union representation. 
The Company, however, has 
appealed the election and until 
the appeal is decided, a process 
which may take up to a year, the 
union can f t legally represent the 
Staco workers. 

Workers at Staco voted on June 
29 , 1977 , 68 to 67 in favor of 
union representation. The company 
saying that workers had been given 
false information by the union, 
objected to the election* They 
contested one ballot, and also 
complained that union supporters 
were allowed to wear pro-union t- 
shirts during the election. On 
August 10, 1977, the Boston Re¬ 
gional Board of the National Labor 
Relations Board (the Federal Agen¬ 
cy that conducts and oversees 
union elections) found no merit in 
all the company 1 s objections, 
Staco, however, appealed this 
Regional decision to the Federal 
level. This additional appeal can 
take 6 to 8 months more* 

Ai May, a regional representa¬ 
tive of the United Furniture Wor¬ 
kers, AFL-CIO, the union seeking 
to represent Staco workers said 
the company appealed as a 
"stalling tactic." May added 
that it was not unusual for legal 
maneuevers * such as those Staco 
is employing, to stall the cer¬ 
tification of a union for up to 
two years* 

Workers at the plant added 
that the election was as close as 
it was only because on the morn¬ 
ing of the election company per¬ 
sonnel scared people from voting 
in favor of the union. There 
were also "Vote No" signs "all 
over the place," several workers 
said. 

Staco employees also said that 
company management personnel t 
threatened the company would go 
to Florida or Canada if a union 
came in. Mr* Walter Munzer, 

Staco President, at a meeting at 
which all workers were required x 
to attend*on company time also 


I work in the factory, 

I'm lonely, 

I'm hungry, 

I work in the office, 

I'm busy, 

I'm frustrated 
IS THERE LIFE AFTER BIRTH? 

Hive in a shack, 

I'm crowded in, 

I'm all alone, 

I'm cold in winter, 

I'm wet in spring, 

I live in a mansion, 

the walls are my frieru 
IS THERE LIFE AFTER BIRTH? 

I play in the streets, 

I dodge the cars, 

I hear the screams 

□f silence, 

of the streets 
I play in the playground, 

E'm organized, 

I'm developed, 

E'm scared 

ES THERE LIFE AFTER BIRTH? 

t live in the bars, 

[ smoke the joint, 

I drink from the bottle, 
I'm used, 

I use, 

! look for happiness, 

I find hopelessness, 

*m unloved, by others, 

myself, 

5 THERE LIFE AFTER BIRTH? 

am a piece of time, 
moment amonst minutes, 
was in the past, 
sxist now, 
hope in tomorrow, 

^morrow, 

tomorrow, 

tomorrow* 

1 THERE LIFE AFTER BIRTH? 

-MIKE GRAY 


said that the company had moved 
from the Virgin Islands and Long 
Island and that they had a union 
there. Although Munzer made no 
direct threat to leave If a union 
came to Staco in Poultney, which 
would be a violation of Federal 
law, it was clear to all those 
there that he was implying that, 

UNION GOING AHEAD, ANYWAY 

In spite of the company's ap- 
peal to Washington, the union 
plans to form a local organization 
Although, until the NLRB certifies 
that the union has won the . 
election, the union won't be le¬ 
gally able to represent the work¬ 
ers and negotiate a contract* 

WHAT'S WRONG 


The basic complaints of the 
people at Staco, who are mostly 
women, are the low pay and the 
hazardous working conditions. 
Production workers at Staco make 
only the minimum wage, $2,30 per 
hour. After 5 years, a worker 
will only make $2,75 per hour, 
under the current wage scale. The 
company Is also at present forcing 
the women to work 10 hours a day. 

The company has a health plan, 
but contributes only a small por- 
tjon of the premiums. The employ¬ 
ees have to pay $40 per month for 
a Blue Cross/Shield Flan "C" po¬ 
licy. There is no sick leave. 

And after 5 years, an employee is 
paid only 2 1/2 days per week for 
every week in the hospital* There 
Is only one week paid vaction af¬ 
ter one year, 2 weeks after 3 years 
and only 6 1/2 paid holidays per 
year. After 20 years a worker 
would only get a $10 per month 
pension. 



In contrast to these wages and 
benefits, workers at Telescope 
Folding Furniture In Granville , 

N,Y,, a shop where the United Fur¬ 
niture Workers have represented 
the workers since 19^1 * make about 
$7 per hour. 


THE HEALTH HAZARDS 


Many of the health hazards in¬ 
volve the presence of mercury in 
the air, since the plant makes mer 
cury-filled thermometers. Mercury 
Is a poison, and according to em¬ 
ployees at Staco, the mercury con¬ 
sent in the air in the plant is 
often dangerously high. At least 
3 women have been hospitalized for 
mercury poisoning over the 5 years 
that Staco has been in Poultney, 


VGEHA (The Vermont Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration) 
has made inspections of the plant 
and found the mercury level high. 

In March, 1976 , VOSHA fined STACO 
$800 for exposing workers to mer¬ 
cury fumes. 

Workers also complained that Staco 
gives them only^cotton gloves to 
work with molten glass. Workers 
have been injured iby the hot 
glass used in thermometer produc¬ 
tion, The plant also gets very 
hot in the summer months at times. 
At several times this past summer 
the temperature rose to 119 degrees 
Fahrenheit in one of the buildings, 
according to several employees* 

STACO GETS LOWER TAXES, TOO 

The Town of Poultney has also 
stabilised Staco's tax assessment 
for 10 years, so that the company's 
tax assessment will not rise. At 
tnis time all other properties in 
Poultney are being re-appraised, 
the first re-appraisal in 9 years. 
It is likely that assessments for 
most other property owners in 
Poultney will rise considerably. 
Staco, however, will not be af¬ 
fected, because its taxes have 
been stabilised, 

STACO: NO COMMENT... 


Walter Munzer, President of 
Chase Instruments, Inc, the cor¬ 
poration that owns Staco, refused 
to discuss the situation, "There 
is no situation, 11 he said, "l 
won't confirm or deny anything*" 
Informed of the various allegations 
about Staco, Mr. Munzer would say 
nothing. 

-Michael E, Brown 


SCHUT OFF POLICIES 
COMPARED 


The boss said 'Don't disconnect 
anybody in real cold weather*'" 
This was the way Fred Reynolds, 
construction foreman for the Al¬ 
lied Power and Light Company in 
Pittsford, desribed his company's 
disconnection policy. 

Allied Power and Light Is one 
of the smaller electric utility 
companies in the State* It serves 
about 2300 customers and Is owned 
by William White of Rutland, Ac¬ 
cording to Reynolds, the company 
is on a sound financial footing, 
in spite of its disconnection po- 
icy* "I guess we take our chan- 
es, you might say," Reynolds 
said* 

Reynolds said that Allied Po¬ 
wer and Light has this no discon¬ 
nection In winter policy "because 
of the hardship it might create." 

He could not recollect a home be¬ 
ing disconnected in the winter 
during his 20 years with the com¬ 
pany. He did recall, however, 
that a couple of businesses had 
been disconnected during cold 
weath^jrT" He explained that the 
company's cold weather disconnec¬ 
tion policy did not apply to busi¬ 
nesses, but only to homes. 

... C.V.P.S., HOWEVER*.. 

Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation (C,V,P,S.), the State's 
largest utility —unlike Allied 
Power and Light-- will disconnect 


a home in the winter If bills are 
not paid on time* According to 
Russell Ayer of C.V.P.S. the com¬ 
pany will not disconnect "if 
there's sickness, in that case 
alone. In other cases," he said, 
"we'll accept a reasonable ar¬ 
rangement, " 

In doing this C.V,F.S, is only 
obeying the Vermont Public Ser¬ 
vice Board's (FSB) regulations* 

The PSB has made several regula¬ 
tions governing disconnections for 
! all utilities in the State, These 
forbid disconnection if someone 
Is sick in the household and the 
customer produces a doctor's cer¬ 
tificate to that effect. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In spite of the fact that C.V.- 
P.S, is a vastly larger company 
than Allied Power, with far great¬ 
er resources, it evidently thinks 
it proper to deprive someone of 
electricity in the winter —even 
if it means shutting off someone's 
heating system, which it often 
does, since many heating systems 
are fired by electricity. 

It is worthwhile to note that 
a small company like Allied Power 
and Light' can manage financially , 
without having to disconnect its 
customers 1 electricity In the 
winter, but that the State's 
largest electric utility finds 
it can not. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
★★★★★★ 

JOB WANTED 

FORMER GENERAL MANAGER OF A 
GREAT METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
NEEDS GOOD STEADY EMPLOYMENT. 
LACKING SUCH WILL TAKE LOUSY 
UNEVEN EMPLOYMENT. QUICK 
WITTED, VERSITILE, STRONfr 
BACK. CALL 483-2813 gteye £ 

★ ★★★★★ 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


the last word on the 

PROSTITUTION SCANDAL: 






This is an exclusive picture 
of an alledged user of 
prostitutes Tleeing from a 
local motel in the dead of 
night* No formal charges were 
filed. 
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j L Photos from the Voice's past: 

Above: Hospital workers,,the 
yL paper covered attempts to or¬ 
ganize there. Upper right: City 
yL workers.Far-right:George Jacksoi 
principal of S.E. School, cros- 
sing children when there was no 
crossing guard there. Lower 
right: Patch Wegner, before it 
closed. Below: More City employ* 
ees, the people who really make 
the City work. Right: some of 
our children.... 
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